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AN  ACT 


or 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  LOUISIANA, 


RSLATIYS  TO 


THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  OF  THAT  STATE- 


APPROVED  10  FEBRUARY  1820. 


Whereas  it  is  of  primary  importance,  in  every  well  regulated  state, 
that  the  code  of  criminal  law  should  be  founded  on  one  principle,  viz. 
the  prevention  of  crime ;  that  all  offences  should  be  clearly  and  explicitly 
defined,  in  language  generally  understood  ^  that  punishments  should  be 
proportioned  to  offences ;  that  the  rules  of  evidence  should  be  ascer- 
tained ns  applicable  to  each  offence  ;  that  the  mode  of  procedure  should 
be  simple,  and  the  duty  of  magistrates,  executive  officers  and  individuals 
assisting  them,  should  be  pointed  out  by  law  :  and  whereas  the  system 
of  criminal  law,  by  which  this  state  is  now  governed,  is  defective  in 
many,  or  all  of  the  points  above  enumerated,  therefore : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  general  assembly  convened,  that  a  person 
learned  in  the  law  shall  be  appointed  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre-^ 
sentatives  at  this  session,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  next  general  assembly,  for  its  consideration,  a  code  of  criminal 
law  in  both  the  French  and  English  languages,  designating  all  criminal 
offences  punishable  by  law ;  defining  the  same  in  clear  and  explicit 
terms;  designating  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  each;  laying  down 
the  rules  of  evidence  on  trials;  directing  the  whole  mode  of  procedure, 
and  pointing  out  the  duties  of  the  judicial  and  executive  officers  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions  under  it. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  person  so  to  be 
chosen,  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  compensation  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  general  assembly,  at  their  next  session,  and  that  a 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  him,  on  a  warrant  of  the 
governor  upon  the  state  treasury,  to  enable  him  to  procure  such  in- 
A 


formation  and  documents  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  improvements 
in  criminal  jurisprudence,  particularly  of  the  penitentiary  system  in  the 
different  states,  as  he  may  deem  useful  to  report  to  the  general  assembly 
in  considering  the  project  of  a  code:  he  shall  account  to  the  general 
assembly,  in  what  manner  the  said  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 


IN 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  LOUISIANA. 


IS  FEBRUARY  1821. 


We,  the  undersigned,  secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  certify,  that  on 
the  thirteenth  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.  was  elected  and 
appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  general  assembly  of  said  state,  to 
draw  and  prepare  a  criminal  code.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands. 

J.  CHABAUD, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

CANONGE, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

New-Orleans,  March  28,  1822. 


RESOLUTIONS 


OF 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  LOUISIANA 


21  MARCH  1882. 


Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general 
assembly  convened,  that  the  general  assembly  do  approve  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.,  in  his  report,  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  act  entitled  <^  an  act  relative  to  the  criminal  laws  of  this 
state,''  and  earnestly  solicit  Mr  Livingston  to  prosecute  this  work, 
according  to  said  report;  that  two  thousand  copies  of  the  same,  together 
with  the  part  of  the  projected  code  thereto  annexed,  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form;  one  thousand  of  which  shall  be  printed  in  French  and 
one  thousand  in  English,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Edward 
Livingston,  Esq.,  of  which  five  copies  be  delivered  to  each  member  of 
the  present  general  assembly,  fifty  copies  to  the  governor,  one  copy  to 
each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  district  judges,  the  judge 
of  the  crimmal  court,  the  attorney-general  and  district  attorneys,  the 
parish  judges,  two  hundred  copies  to  the  said  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.; 
and  that  the  balance  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  state,  of  which  one  half 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  other  half  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  state. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  governor  be  requested,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  his  duty  to  contract  for  the  printing  of  said  work,  and  to 
pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be 
paid  to  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.,  on  his  warrant,  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  to  be  on  account  of  the  compensation  to  him  allowed,  when 
his  work  shall  be  completed. 

A.  BEAUVAIS, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


J.  POYDRAS, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Approved,  March  21,  1822, 


T.  B.  ROBERTSON, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


REPORT 


MADB  BT 


EDWARD    LIVINGSTON 


TO 


Tli£  HONOURABLE  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  IN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONVENED. 


iir  rumgUANCT  of  thx  act  xiititued  **  am  act  relatxts  to  the  cRUCiif  ai^  laws 

OF  THAT  STATS." 


Haviho  been  honoured  by  an  appointment  at  the  last  session,  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  by  <<an  act  relative  to  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  state/'  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  report  to  the  general  assembly, 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  work,  and  the  reasons  which 
have  prevented  its  completion.  In  undertaking  those  duties,  I  relied 
much  on  the  aid  which  I  expected  to  derive  from  the  other  states;  for, 
although  n6ne  of  them  has  framed  a  code  on  so  comprehensive  a  plan 
as  that  contemplated  by  our  law,  yet  most  of  them  have  established  the 
penitentiary  system,  which  is  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  our  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  Before  I  could  avail  myself  of  the  advantage 
iriiich  those  experiments  afforded,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  with 
precision,  their  results.  This  information  could  only  be  obtained  by 
eollecting  the  returns  and  official  reports  of  the  different  establishment^ 
and  indacing  men  of  eminence  and  abilities  to  communicate  their  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  Knowing  also  the  advantage  to  be  derivea 
from  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  jurists  and  statesmen  on 
other  leading  principles,  which  must  be  embodied  in  the  system,  I 
addressed  several  copies  of  the  annexed  circular  letter  to  the  governors 
of  each  state,  with  the  request,  that  they  might  be  put  into*  the  hands 
of  men,  from  whom  the  desired  information  mieht  be  expected:  these, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  similar  applications,  idid  hope,  would  have 
procured  a  body  of  information  useful  not  only  to  me  in  framing  the 
work,  but  to  the  legislature  in  judging  of  it 
This  hope  has,  however,  as  yet  been  but  partially  realized.     I  have 


6  REPORT  ON 

received  returns  of  the  state  of  the  penitentiary  only  from  Massa- 
chusets.  Governor  Wollcott  and  Judge  Swift  of  Connecticut,  Chan- 
cellor Kent  of  New  York,  Judge  Holman  of  Ohio,  Mr  Rawle  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr  Bowen  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr  Brice  of  Maryland, 
and  Colonel  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  have  communicated  to  me  some 
useful  information;  with  these  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  my 
letters  were  addressed,  have  been  too  much  occupied  in  their  own 
states  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  ours. 

Our  minister  in  England  has  had  the  goodness  to  send  to  me  the 
reports  of  the  committees  of  the  house  of  commons,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  revision  of  their  penal  laws ;  documents 
of  great  utility,  to  show  the  operation  of  the  law  we  have  partially 
adopted,  in  that  country  from  which  we  have  borrowed  it. 

It  appears  that  these  reports  are  not  easily  procured,  and  that  Mr 
Rush  was  indebted  for  them  to  Mr  Jeremy  lientham,  whose  writings 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation,  and 
who,  in  a  note  addressed  to  Mr  Rush,  on  our  undertaking,  has  made 
a  suggestion  which  he  will  find  has  not  been  disregarded. 

I  certainly  lost  some  time  in  waiting  for  answers  to  my  letters,  but 
1  cannot,  in  candour,  state  this,  (even  with  the  necessary  attention  to 
my  professional  business)  to  have  been  the  only  cause  why  the  task  I 
have  undertaken  is  not  yet  fully  performed. 

I  never  so  far  overrated  my  own  powers,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  plan  would  be  executed  in  the  short  interval  between  the  two 
sessions,  but  I  did  think,  that  parts  of  it  might  be  prepared,  and 
submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  present  legislature,  leaving  the  others 
to  be  acted  upon  at  a  future  period.  A  closer  view  of  the  subject, 
however,  convinced  me  of  ijiy  error,  fef  iestablishing  the  principles 
on  which  the  work  was  to  be  framed,  and  tracing  the  plan  of  its  differ- 
ent divisions,  I  found  that  its  parts  were  so  closely  connected,  and 
that  continued  references  from  the  one  to  the  other  were  so  unavoid- 
able, as  to  render  it  difficult  fairly  to  judge  of,  or  decide  on  any  part 
without  examining  the  whole.  I  therefore  determined  to  report-to  the 
general  assembly,  the  progress  I  had  made,  to  develope  the  plan  on 
which  I  proposed  to  execute  the  work,  to  give  them  some  of  the  de- 
tached parts  as  specimens  of  the  execution,  aod  then  to  take  their  di- 
rection whether  it  should  be  completed  or  not. 

The  introductory  notice  herewith  submitted,  gives  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  code,  into  books,  chapters  and  sections;  the  whole  is  sub- 
divided into  articles,  numbered  progressively  through  each  book,  so 
that  citations  may  be  made  by  referring  to  the  article  and  book  only. 
A  continued  numeration  of  the  articles,  through  the  whole  work,  has 
been  found,  in  other  instances,  inconvenient,  and  carrying  the  numbers 
through  each  chapter  or  section  only,  increases  the  difficulty  of  refer- 
ence. In  the  same  notice,  will  be  found  some  general  provisions,  made 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  those  repetitions,  which  increased  the  bar- 
barism of  our  legal  language  ;  but  the  omission  of  which  has  sometimes 
counteracted  the  intent  of  the  legislature.  The  instance  of  two  statutes, 
which  were  made  in  England,  to  punish,  the  one  the  stealing  of  horseSj 
and  the  other  the  stealing  of  a  Aor^e,  is  familiar  to  lawyers;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  a  third  statute  were  not  neces- 
sary, to  include  the  female  part  of  the  species. 

One  other  article  in  this  notice  points  to  a  method,  which  will  also, 
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it  is  supposed,  tend  to  render  the  code  both  explicit  and  concise.  Tech- 
nical terms  are  never  used  in  the  work,  where  common  expressions 
could  be  found  to  give  the  same  idea.  The  employment  of  them,  hcHvl^ 
ever,  is,  in  many  instances,  unavoidable.  In  all  such  cases,  and  when- 
ever a  word,  or  a  phrase,  is  either  ambiguous,  or  emplojred  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  which  is  given  to  it  in  common  parlaticey  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  explain  the  precise  meaning  which  is  attached  to  it 
in  the  code.  To  this  end,  whenever  any  such  expressions  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  they  are  to  be  printed  in  a  particular  character, 
which  will  serve  as  a  notice,  that  they  are  defined  and  explained. 
These  definitions  and  explanations  form  the  first  book. 

This,  though  necessarily  the  first  in  numerical  order,  it  is  obvious, 
must  be  the  last  executed.  The  words  requiring  explanation  are  no- 
ted, and  the  definitions  written,  as  the  work  progresses ;  when  com- 
plete, it  will  be  submitted  to  men  unversed  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
and  every  word  not  fully  understood  by  them,  will  be  marked  for  ex- 
planation. The  foregoing  parts  of  the  plan  are  believed  to  be  new, 
and  therefore  require  the  stricter  attention  to  the  propriety  of  their  en- 
actment: they  suggested  themselves  to  me,  as  the  means  of  making  the 
work,  at  once  concise,  and  easily  comprehended  by  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  understanding  it 

The  second  book  begins  with  a  preamble,  which  states  the  reasons 
that  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  criminal  code,  and  which  sanctions, 
by  a  solemn  legislative  declaration,  the  principles  on  which  its  several 
provisions  are  founded.  These  principles  once  studied,  and  after  pro- 
per discussion  adopted,  will  serve  as  a  standard  to  measure  the  propri- 
ety of  every  other  part  of  the  code:  with  these  rules  constantly  before 
us,  and  duly  impressed  on  our  minds,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence 
and  comparative  ease,  to  the  task  of  penal  legislation;  and  we  may  see 
at  a  glance,  or  determine  by  a  single  thought,  whether  any  proposed 
provision  is  consonant  to  those  maxims  which  we  have  adopted  as  the 
dictates  of  truth.  The  incongruities  which  have  pervaded  our  sys- 
tem will  disappear;  every  new  enactment  will  be  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  original  body  of  laws;  and  our  penal  legislation  will 
no  longer  be  a  piece  of  fretwork  exhibiting  the  passions  of  its  several 
authors,  their  fears,  their  caprices,  or  the  carelessness  and  inattention 
with  which  legislators  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country  have,  at  times, 
endangered  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  people,  by 
inconsistent  provisions,  cruel  or  disproportioned  punishments,  and  a 
legislation,  weak  and  wavering,  because  guided  by  no  principle,  or  by 
one  that  was  continually  changing,  and  therefore  could  seldom  be 
right  This  division  of  the  code  is  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance: all  the  other  parts  will  derive  their  character  from  this;  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  work,  and,  if  well  laid,  the  superstructure 
raised  in  conformity  to  it  cannot  be  essentially  faulty.  It  is  the  result 
of  much  reflection,  guided  by  an  anxiety  to  discover  the  truth,  and  to 
express  it  with  precision. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  general  dispositions,  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  power 
in  penal  jurisprudence;  to  prosecutions  and  trials;  to  a  designation  of 
the  persons  who  are  amenable  to  the  provisions  of  this  code;  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  acts,  that  would  otherwise  be 
ofiences,  may  be  justified  or  excused;  to  the  repetition  of  offences;  to 
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the  situation  of  dififerent  persons  participating  in  the  same  offence,  as 
principals,  accomplices  or  accessariea 

The  enunciation  of  these  general  provisions,  it  is  supposed,  will 
greatly  tend,  not  only  to  elucidate,  but  abridge  the  work  ;  by  throwing 
them  into  a  single  chapter,  memory,is  assisted,  order  is  better  preserved, 
and  repetition  very  much  avoided.  Among  those  which  relate  to 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  are  some  that  ought  particularly  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  general  assembly;  such  is  one  for  the  exclusion  of 
that  class  of  offences,  which  figures  in  the  English,  and  most  other  penal 
codes,  under  the  vague  description  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality, of  nature,  and  of  religion.  The  will  of  the  legislature  is  estab- 
lished as  the  only  rul^ ;  and  the  crude  and  varying  opinion^  of  judges, 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  uncertain  code  of  good  morals,  are  no  longer  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  law.  Connected  with  this,  is  the  provision 
which  prohibits  the  punishment  of  any  act  not  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  under  the  pretence  that  it  comes  within  its 
spirit 

By  the  criminal  laws  which  now  govern  us,  most  offences  are  de- 
scribed in  the  technical  words  of  the  English  jurisprudence,  and  we  are 
referred  to  it  for  their  explanation ;  hence  our  judges  have  deemed 
themselves  bound  to  adopt  those  definitions  which  have  been  given  by 
the  English  courts,  and  the  whole  train  of  constructive  offences  has 
been  brought  into  our  law.  The  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
rare  infliction  of  torture  ;  and  in  latter  times,  the  law  of  habeas  corpus, 
gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the  penal  law  of  England  over  that  of  its 
neighbours.  The  nation,  unfortunately,  mistook  this  superiority  for 
perfection  ;  and  while  they  proudly  looked  down  on  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  reproached  them  with  their  tortures,  their  inquisitions,  and  secret 
tribunals,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  imperfections  of  their  own  code. 
Prisoners  were  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel ;  men  were  executed 
because  they  could  not  read  ;  those  who  refused  to  answer,  were  con- 
demned to  die  under  the  most  cruel  torture.  Executions  for  some 
crimes  were  attended  with  butchery  that  would  disgust  a  savage.  The 
life  and  honour  of  the  accused  were  made  to  depend  on  the  uncertain 
issue  of  a  judicial  combat  A  wretched  sophistry  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  corrupted  blood.  Heretics  and  witches  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  No  proportion  was  preserved  between  crimes  and  punishments. 
The  cutting  of  a  twig,  and  the  assassination  of  a  parent ;  breakinga  fish- 
pond, and  poisoning  a  whole  family  or  murdering  them  in  their  sleep, 
all  incurred  the  same  penalties  ;  and  two  hundred  different  actions,  many 
not  deserving  the  name  of  offences,  were  punishable  by  death.  This 
dreadful  list  was  increased  by  the  legislation  of  the  judges,  who  declared 
acts  which  were  not  criminal  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  be  punisha- 
ble by  virtue  of  its  spirit  The  statute  gave  the  text,  and  the  tribunals 
wrote  the  commentary  in  letters  of  blood;  and  extended  its  penalties  by 
the  creation  of  constructive  offences.  The  vague,  and  sometimes  unin- 
telligible language,  employed  in  the  penal  statutes ;  and  the  discordant 
opinionsof  elementary  writers,  gave  a  colour  of  necessity  to  this  assump- 
tion of  power ;  and  the  English  nation  have  submitted  to  the  legislation 
of  its  courts,  and  seen  their  fellow  subjects  hanged  for  constructive 
felonies;  quartered  for  constructive  treasons;  and  roasted  alive  for 
constructive  heresies,  with  a  patience  that  would  be  astonishing,  even 
if  their  written  laws  had  sanctioned  the  butchery.     The  first  construe- 
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live  extension  of  a  penal  statute  beyond  its  letter,  is  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
as  regards  the  offence  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  is  an  illegal  assumption 
of  legislative  power,  so  far  ads  it  establishes  a  rule  for  future  decisions. 
In  our  republic,  where  the  different  departments  of  government  are 
constitutionally  forbidden  to  interfere  with  each  other's  functions,  the 
exercise  of  this  power  would  be  particularly  dangerous ;  it  was  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  forbid  it  by  an  expr^  prohibition.  Some  ac- 
tions, injurious  to  society,  may,  by  this  means,  be  permitted  for  a  time^ 
but  it  was  deemed  infinitely  better  to  submit  to  this  temporary  incon- 
venience, than  to  allow  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  much  at  war  with 
the  principles  of  our  government.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  fear  of  these  consequences  is  not  ideal,  and  that  the  decisions  of  all 
tribunals,  under  the  common  law,  justify  the  belief,  that  without  some 
legislative  restraint,  our  courts  would  not  be  more  scrupulous  than  those 
of  other  countries,  in  sanctioning  this  dangerous  abuse.  In  another  part 
of  the  code,  it  is  intended  to  insert  a  provision,  to  bring  before  the  legis- 
lature, at  stated  periods,  all  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  supposed  to  fall  short  of,  or  to  extend  beyond  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  it ;  the  defects,  if  really  such,  will  then  be  cured  by 
the  power  legally  authorized  to  apply  the  remedy;  the  harmony  of  our 
constitutional  distribution  of  powers  will  be  undisturbed;  and  the  ends 
of  public  justice  attained  with  greater  regularity  and  better  effect. 

Our  constitution,  containing  a  very  imperfect  declaration  of  rights, 
leaves  the  legislative  power  entirely  uncontrolled  in  some  points,  where 
restraint  has,  in  nriost  free  governments,  been  deemed  essential ;  a  ma- 
jority may  establish  their  religion  as  that  of  the  state ;  non-conformity 
may  be  punished  as  heresy  ;  and  even  the  toleration  of  other  creeds  may 
be  refused ;  without  violating  any  express  constitutional  law.  Corrup- 
tion of  blood  may  be  established,  and  it  is  even  somewhat  doubtful, 
whether,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not,  under  the  general  terms  in  which 
the  rules  of  the  common  law  are  adopted,  now  exist  No  legislative 
act  can  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  these  and  other  constitutional  de- 
fects ;  but  their  existence  has  called  for  a  longer  enunciation  of  general 
principles  in  the  code,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  Our 
successors  will  not  be  bound  to  observe  them,  but  we  shall  evince  our 
own  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  and  by  impressing  them  on  the  minds  of 
our  constituents,  render  any  attempt  to  undermine  or  destroy  them, 
more  difficult  and  more  odious.  Acknowledged  truths  in  politics  and 
jurisprudence,  can  never  be  too  often  repeated.  When  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  arc  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  when 
they  see  the  reasons  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  tbey  will 
obey  them  with  cheerfulness,  if  just,  and  know  how  to  change  them,  if 
oppressive.  The  reporter,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  essential  part 
of  his  duty  to  fortify  the  precepts  of  the  projected  code,  by  assigning 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  thus  to  open  the  arcana  of  pend 
legislation,  and  to  show  that  the  mystery  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
involved,  was  not  inherent  in  the  subject,  but  must  disappear,  when- 
ever its  true  principles  are  developed. 

Among  the  general  provisions,  is  also  found  one,  asserting  the  right 
to  publish,  without  restraint,  the  account  of  all  proceedings  in  criminal 
eourts,  and  freely  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  judges,  and  other  officers 
mnployed  in  administering  justice.  That  thb  may  be  done  more  effec- 
tiuuly,  it  is  provided  that  the  judge  shall,  at  the  request  either  of  the 
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accused  or  of  the  prosecutor,  state  and  record  his  decisions,  with 
reasons  on  which  they  are  founded.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  woi* 
it  will  be  made  the  duty  of  a  particular  officer  to  publish  accurate  a 
counts  of  all  trials,  remarkable  either  for  the  atrocity  of  the  offence,  * 
the  importance  of  the  principles  decided  in  the  course  of  the  proce^ 
ing.  Publicity  is  an  object  of  such  importance  in  free  governmenl 
that  it  not  only  ought  to  be  permitted,  but  must  be  secured  by  a  speci 
of  compulsion.  The  people  must  be  forced  to  know  what  their  serva 
are  doing,  or  they  will,  like  other  masters,  submit  to  imposition,  rath» 
than  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  affairs.  ~ 
nation  ever  yet  found  any  inconvenience  from  too  close  an  inspect! 
into  the  conduct  of  its  officers ;  but  many  have  been  brought  to  ru 
and  reduced  to  slavery,  by  suffering  gradual  imposition  and  abus 
which  were  imperceptible,  only  because  the  means  of  publicity  had 
been  secured.  In  modern  times,  the  press  is  so  powerful  an  engine 
effect  this,  that  the  nation  which  neglects  to  employ  it,  in  promulgati 
the  operations  of  every  department  in  government,  can  neither  kn 
nor  deserve  the  blessings  of  freedom.  The  important  task  of  spreadi 
this  kind  of  information,  ought  not,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  chance 
private  exertion  ;  it  must  be  made  a  public  duty  ;  every  one  employ  ^ 
m  the  administration  of  justice  will  then  act  under  the  conviction,  thi 
his  official  conduct  and  opinions  will  be  discussed  before  a  tribunal  i 
which  he  neither  presides  nor  officiates.  The  effects  of  such  a  convi 
tion  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  in  pro 
portion  to  its  strength,  will  be  the  fidelity  and  diligence  of  those  upor 
whom  it  operates. 

By  our  constitution  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  is  secured  to  the  ac- 
cused, but  it  is  not  exclusively  established.  This,  however,  may  be 
done  by  law,  and  there  are  so  many  strong  reasons  in  its  favour,  that  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  in  the  code,  a  precise  declaration,  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  trial  by  jury  is  a  privilege  which  can- 
not be  renounced.  Were  it  left  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  accused, 
a  desire  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  judge,  ignorance  of  his  true  inter- 
est,  or  the  confusion  incident  to  his  situation,  might  induce  him  to  waive 
the  advantage,  of  a  trial  by  his  country,  and  thus,  by 'degrees,  accustom 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  they  ought  never  to  behold  ;  a  single  man  de- 
termining the  fact,  applying  the  law,  and  disposing  at  his  will,  of  the 
life,  liberty,  and  reputation  of  a  citizen. 

In  proposing  this  change  in  our  law,  1  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  reflections,  to  show  its  importance.  The  trial  by  jury  formed  no 
part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  different  powers  which  governed  Lou- 
isiana prior  to  its  last  cession.  It  was  first  introduced  when  the  pro- 
vince became  incorporated  with  the  United  States,  as  one  of  its  territo- 
ries. By  the  first  act  for  effecting  this  union,  the  trial  by  jury  was  es- 
tablished in  capital  cases  ;  and  in  all  others,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
was  left,  as  in  all  cases  it  is  now,  optional  with  the  parties.  In  the 
second  grade  of  government,  it  was  provided,  that  the  people  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  jury,  but  it  was  not  declared  the  only 
mode  of  trial ;  and  our  state  constitution  has  adopted  it  in  original  cases, 
nearly  in  the  same  words.  This  indifference  in  our  constitutional  com- 
pACts,  to  an  institution  of  such  vital  importance,  has  had  the  most  inju- 
rious consequences,  which  have  been  increased  by  subsequent  provi- 
sions.    In  civil  cases  it  is  already  banished  from  our  courts,  or  used 
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only  as  an  engine  of  delay,  or  as  an  awkward  and  oppressive  vehicle  fo] 
transmitting  testimony,  to  be  decided  only  by  the  supreme  court 
This  degradation  of  the  functions  of  jurors,  in  cases  of  property,  cer- 
tainly does  not  tend  to  render  them  respectable  in  cases  affecting  life 
and  liberty.  In  criminal  cases,  the  attorney-general,  I  believe,  demands 
a  trial  by  jury,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  in  all  serious  cases,  even  where 
the  accused  is  willing  to  waive  it  But  a  prosecutor  less  friendly  to  the 
institution,  and  a  judge  more  desirous  to  increase  his  powers  than  the 
gentlemen  who  now  fill  those  stations,  could  easily  find  means  to  make 
the  jury  as  useless,  as  rarely  employed,  and  as  insignificant  in  a  crimi- 
nal court,  as  our  laws  have  already  made  it  in  civil  jurisdiction. 

Those  who  advocate  the  present  disposition  of  our  law,  say— -admit- 
ting the  trial  by  jury  to  be  an  advantage,  the  law  does  enough  when  il 
gives  the  accused  the  option  to  avail  himself  of  its  benefits  ;  he  is  the 
best  judge  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  him  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  tc 
direct  him  in  so  important  a  choice.  This  argument  is  specious,  butnoi 
solid.  There  are  reasons,  and  some  have  already  been  stated,  to  shoiii 
that  this  option,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  freely  exercised.  There  ia 
moreover,  another  interest,  besides  that  of  the  culprit,  to  be  considered 
if  he  be  guilty,  the  state  has  an  interest  in  his  conviction  ;  and  whethei 
guilty  or  innocent,  it  has  a  higher  interest,  that  the  fact  should  be  fairl} 
canvassed  before  judges  inaccessible  to  influence,  and  unbiassed  by  anj 
false  views  of  official  duty.  It  has  an  interest  in  the  character  of  iti 
administration  of  justice,  and  a  paramount  duty  to  perform,  in  render 
ing  it  free  from  suspicion.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  to  say,  that  thi 
laws  do  enough,  when  they  give  the  choice  (even  supposing  it  could  \h 
made  with  deliberation)  between  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  andonetha 
is  liable  to  the  strongest  objections.  They  must  do  more,  they  mus 
restrict  that  choice,  so  as  not  to  suffer  an  ill-advised  individual  to  de 
ffrade  them  into  instruments  of  ruin,  though  it  should  be  voluntarily 
inflicted  ;  or  of  death,  though  that  death  should  be  suicide. 

Another  advantage  of  rendering  this  mode  of  trial  obligatory  is,  tha 
it  diffuses  the  most  valuable  information  among  every  rank  of  citizens 
it  is  a  school,  of  which  every  jury  that  is  impanelled,  is  a  separate  class 
where  the  dictates  of  the  laws,  and  the  consequences  of  disobedience  t< 
them,  are  practically  taught.  The  frequent  exercise  of  these  importan 
functions,  moreover,  gives  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect,  not  onl] 
becoming  the  character  of  a  free  citizen,  but  which  adds  to  his  privat 
happiness.  Neither  party  spirit,  nor  intrigue,  nor  power,  can  aepriv< 
himof  this  share  in  the  administration  of  justice,  though  they  can  humbl 
the  pride  of  every  other  office,  and  vacate  every  other  place.  Ever 
time  he  is  called  to  act  in  this  capacity,  he  must  feel  that  though  per 
haps  placed  in  the  humblest  station,  he  is  yet  the  guardian  of  the  life 
the  liberty,  and  reputation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  against  injustice  an< 
oppression  ;  and  that,  while  his  plain  understanding  has  been  found  thi 
the  best  refuge  for  innocence,  his  incorruptible  integrity  ispronounce< 
ft  sure  pledge  that  guilt  will  not  escape.  A  state  whose  most  obscur 
citizens  are  thus  individually  elevated  to  perform  those  august  func 
tions ;  who  are,  alternately,  the  defenders  of  the  injured,  the  dread  o 
the  guilty,  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  constitution  ;  without  whos 
consent  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  no  disgrace  incurred;  who  can 
by  their  voice,  arrest  the  blow  of  oppression,  and  direct  the  hand  of  jus 
tice  where  to  strike.     Such  a  state  can  never  sink  into  slavery,  or  easily 
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submit  to  oppression :  corrupt  rulers  may  pervert  the  constitutioi 
ambitious  demagogues  may  violate  its  precepts  ;  foreign  influence  mi 
control  its  operations  ;  but  while  the  people  enjoy  the  trial  by  jur 
taken  by  lot  from  among  themselves,  they  cannot  cease  to  be  fre 
The  information  it  spreads  ;  the  sense  of  dignity  and  independence 
inspires  ;  the  courage  it  creates,  will  always  give  them  an  energy 
resistance,  that  can  grapple  with  encroachment ;  and  a  renovating  spii 
that  will  make  arbitrary  power  despair.  The  enemies  of  freedom  kno 
this  ;  they  know  how  admirable  a  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  the  contagic 
of  those  liberal  principles,  which  attack  the  vitals  of  their  power,  an 
they  guard  against  its  introduction  with  more  care,  than  they  would  tali 
to  avoid  pestilential  disease.  In  countries  where  it  already  exists,  the 
insiduously  endeavour  to  innovate,  because  they  dare  not  openly  destroj 
changes  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution  are  introduce! 
under  the  plausible  pretext  of  improvement :  the  common  class  of  cil 
zens  are  too  ill-informed  to  perform  the  duties  of  jurors — a  selection 
necessary.  This  choice  must  be  confided  to  an  agent  of  executi' 
power,  and  must  be  made  among  the  most  eminent  for  educatio 
wealth  and  respectability  ;  so  that,  after  several  successive  operatic 
of  political  chemistry,  a  shining  result  may  be  obtained,  freed,  indee 
from  all  republican  dross,  but  without  any  of  the  intrinsic  value  that 
found  in  the  rugged,  but  inflexible  integrity  and  incorruptible  woi 
of  the  original  composition.  Men,  impanelled  by  this  process,  b€ 
no  resemblance  but  in  name  to  the  sturdy,  honest,  unlettered  juro 
who  derive  no  dignity  but  from  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  sti 
the  momentary  exercise  of  whose  functions  gives  no  time  for  the  woi 
of  corruption,  or  the  efiect  of  influence  or  fear.  By  innovations  sue 
as  these,  the  institution  is  so  changed,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  attach  i\ 
affections,  or  awaken  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  it  is  neglected  i 
an  useless,  or  abandoned  as  a  mischievous  contrivance. 

In  England,  the  panel  is  made  up  by  an  officer  of  the  crown  ;  bi 
there  are  many  correctives  which  lessen  the  efiect  of  this  vice.  Tl 
return,  except  in  very  special  cases,  is  made,  not  with  a  view  to  an 
particular  cause,  but  for  the  trial  of  all  that  are  at  issue  ;  and  out  of 
large  number  returned  on  the  panel,  the  twelve  taken  for  the  trial  a 
designated  by  lot :  in  capital  cases,  also,  the  extent  to  which  challengi 
are  allowed,  is  calculated  to  defeat  any  improper  practices  ;  and  wh< 
we  add  to  this  the  general  veneration  for  this  mode  of  trial,  the  for 
of  public  opinion,  guided  by  a  spirit  which  it  has  created,  and  difiuse 
and  perpetuated,  we  shall  see  the  reason  why  the  trial  by  jury,  thou^ 
by  no  means  perfectly  organized,  is,  in  that  country,  justly  considen 
as  the  best  security  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  why,  thou^ 
they  behold  with  a  shameful  indifierence,  a  domineering  aristocrac 
corrupting  their  legislative,  and  encroaching  on  their  executive  branch 
of  government,  they  yet  boast,  with  reason,  of  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the  trial  by  jury.  We  have  receive 
this  invaluable  inheritance  from  our  British  ancestors  :  let  us  defen 
and  improve,  and  perpetuate  it ;  not  only  that  we  may  ourselves  e 
joy  its  advantages,  but,  that  if  this,  with  the  principle  of  free  repr 
sentation  in  government,  and  that  admirable  contrivance  for  securii 
personal  liberty,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  should  chance  to  be  co 
rupted  or  abolished  in  the  country  from  whence  we  derived  them,  v 
may  return  the  obligation  wo  have  received,  by  ofiering  for  adoptio 
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to  a  regenerated  state,  those  great  inatitutiooaof  freedom  established  by 
ancestors  common  to  them  and  the  race  of  freemen,  by  whose  laboursy 
experience  and  valour,  they  will  have  been  perfected  and  preserved. 

in  France,  this  mode  of  trial  was  introduced  during  the  revolution, 
but  was  afterwards  found  inconvenient  to  the  exercise  of  the  imperial 
power.  By  the  code  of  1808,  it  was  so  modified  as  to  leave  scarcely  a 
resemblance  of  its  origin  ;  it  became  a  select  corps  of  sixty  men,  chosen 
by  the  prefect,  who  held  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  crown.  It  wa9 
reduced  by  successive  operations  (all  by  the  king's  officers)  to  twenty- 
one  ;  out  of  which  the  accused  had  the  illusory  privilege  of  excepting  to 
nine ;  and  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  remaining  twelve,  combined, 
in  no  very  intelligible  manner,  with  the  opinions  of  the  bench,  decided 
his  fate.  Yet  even  under  this  vicious  constitution,  juries  have  some- 
times been  found  to  interpose  between  executive  power  and  its  victims ; 
and  the  very  name  (for  it  is,  in  fact,  very  little  more)  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  is  now,  under  the  monarchy  of  France,  the  object  of  royal  jealousy 
and  fear. 

With  these  examples  before  us,  ought  we  not,  in  framing  a  new  code, 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  constituents  a  sacred  attachment  to  this 
institution  ?  So  venerable  for  its  antiquity !  So  wise  in  theory !  So 
efficient  in  practice!  So  simple  in  form!  In  substance  so  well-adapted 
to  its  end!  The  terror  of  guilt,  the  best  hope  of  innocence!  Venerated 
by  the  friends  of  freedom,  detested  and  abhorred  by  its  foes!  Can  we 
too  religiously  guard  this  sanctuary  into  which  liberty  may  retire  in 
times  (God  long  avert  them  from  our  country  !)  when  corruption  may 
pervert,  and  faction  overturn,  every  other  institution  framed  for  its 
protection.  Even  in  such  times,  the  nation  need  not  despair.  A  re- 
generating spirit  will  never  be  extinct,  while  this  admirable  contrivance 
for  its  preservation  exists;  fostered  in  this  retreat,  it  will  gradually 
gather  strength,  and  in  due  time  will  walk  abroad  in  its  majesty  over 
the  land,  arrest  the  progress  of  arbitrary  power,  strike  oS  the  shackles 
which  it  has  imposed,  and  restore  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  a  peo- 
ple still  conscious  of  their  right  to  enjoy  them. 

If  these  reflections  should  chance  to  be  seen  in  the  other  states,  they 
will  be  considered  as  a  trite  repetition  of  acknowledged  truths:  here, 
I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  be  thought  problematical  as- 
sertions. But  whatever  may  be  their  effect,  I  should,  with  my  ideas 
of  their  importance,  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  had  I 
fiiiled  to  present  them.  All,  however,  I  think  on  the  subject,  more 
than  any  language  at  my  command  can  express,  is  contained  in  a  single 
felicitous  sentence,  written  by  a  man  as  eminent  for  learning  and  ge- 
nius, as  he  is  admired  for  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  freedom — speaking  of  Jurors,  he  calls  them — 

<*Twelve  invisible  judges,  whom  the  eye  of  the  corruptor  cannot 
see,  and  the  influence  of  the  powerful  cannot  reach,  for  they  are  no 
where  to  be  found,  until  the  moment  when  the  balance  of  justice  being 
placed  in  their  hands,  tliey  hear,  weigh,  determine,  pronounce,  and  imme- 
diately disappear,  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  their  fellow-citizens."* 

The  other  provisions  of  this  book  either  require  no  particular  elu- 
cidation, or  will  receive  it  when  the  work  is  presented  for  adoption. 

*DupoDceau's  address  at  the  opcntof  of  the  law  academy  at  Philadelphia. 
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It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  notice  a  change  which  is  proposed  ii 
the  law  of  principals  and  accessaries.  As  it  now  stands,  two  specie 
of  offenders  are  designated  by  this  general  name;  distinguished  by  ai 
awkward  peri  phrase,  into  <*  accessaries  before  the  fact*'  and  "  accessarie 
after  the  fact.''  As  there  is  scarcely  any  feature  in  common  betweei 
the  offences  designated  by  these  two  denominations,  I  have  taken  awa; 
the  general  appellation,  and  called  the  first  an  accomplice,  leaving  th 
description  of  accessary  exclusively  to  the  second.  In  fact,  how  cai 
the  odious  offence  of  plotting  a  crime,  and  instigating  another  to  perforn 
that  which  the  contriver  has  not  courage  himself  to  execute ;  how  cai 
this  be  assimilated  to  the  act  of  relieving  a  repentant  and  supplican 
offender,  who  invokes  our  pity,  and  relies  on  our  generosity  ?  An  act 
which,  though  justice  may  censure,  humanity  cannot  always  condemn 
The  first  class  now  includes  some  acts  which  are  so  much  identifie< 
with  those  which  constitute  the  offence,  that  it  was  thought  more  sim 
pie,  as  well  more  just,  to  arrange  them  under  the  same  head,  and  bi 
destroying  useless  distinctions,  greatly  restrict  the  number  of  crime 
of  complicity. 

Under  the  second  head,  our  law  now  calls  for  the  punishment  o 
acts,  which,  if  not  strictly  virtues,  are  certainly  too  nearly  allied  t< 
them  to  be  designated  as  crimes.  The  ferocious  legislation  which  firs 
enacted  this  law,  demands  (and  sometimes  under  the  penalty  of  the  mos 
cruel  death)  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  feelings  of  nature,  of  all  the  sentiment 
of  humanity;  breaks  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  honour;  makes  obedience  t< 
the  law  to  consist  in  a  dereliction  of  every  principle  that  gives  dignity  U 
man,  and  leaves  the  unfortunate  wretch,  who  has  himself  been  guilty  o 
no  offence,  to  decide  between  a  life  of  infamy  and  self-reproach,  or  a  deatl 
of  dishonour.  Dreadful  as  this  picture  is,  the  original  is  found  in  the  lav 
of  accessaries  after  the  fact.  If  the  father  commit  treason,  the  son  mus 
abandon,  or  deliver  him  up  to  the  executioner.  If  the  son  be  guilti 
of  a  crime,  the  stern  dictates  of  our  law  require,  that  his  parent,  tha 
the  very  mother  who  bore  him,  that  his  sisters  and  brothers,  the  com 
panions  of  his  infancy,  should  expel  nature  from  their  hearts,  and  hu 
manity  from  their  feelings;  that  they  should  barbarously  discover  hi; 
retreat,  or  with  inhuman  apathy,  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  The  hus 
band  is  even  required  to  betray  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children 
every  tie  of  nature  or  affection  is  to  be  broken,  and  men  arc  requirec 
to  be  faithless,  treacherous,  unnatural  and  cruel,  in  order  to  prove  tha 
they  are  good  citizens,  and  worthy  members  of  society.  This  is  on< 
instance,  and  we  shall  see  others,  of  the  danger  of  indiscreetly  adopt 
ing,  as  a  divine  precept  applicable  to  all  nations,  those  rules  whicl 
were  laid  down  for  a  particular  people,  in  a  remote  and  barbarous  age. 
The  provisions  now  under  consideration,  evidently  have  their  origir 
in  the  Jewish  law  ;  that,  however,  went  somewhat  further  ;  it  requirec 
the  person  connusant  of  a  crime  committed  by  a  relation,  not  only  tc 
perform  the  part  of  informer,  but  executioner  also.  <<If  thy  brother 
the  son  of  thy  mother  ;  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  th} 
bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly 
saying,  let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  consent.  .  .  .  Nei 
ther  shall  thine  eye  pity  him*  .  .  .  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him  ; .  . .  . 
thou  shalt  surely  kill  him  ; .  .  .  .  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones.' 
Almighty  power  might  counteract,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  feelingt 
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of  humanity,  but  a  mortal  legislator  should  not  presume  to  do  it;  and 
in  modern  times,  such  laws  are  too  repugnant  to  our  feelings  to  be  fre- 
quently executed;  but  that  they  may  never  be  enforced,  they  should 
be  expunged  from  every  code  which  they  disgrace.  The  project  pre- 
sented to  you,  does  this,  with  respect  to  ours.  To  put  an  end  to  that 
strife,  which  such  provisions  create  in  the  minds  of  jurors,  between 
their  best  feelings  and  their  duty,  their  humanity  and  their  oath;  no 
relation  to  the  principal  offender,  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line, 
or  in  the  collateral,  as  far  as  the  first  degree:  no  person  united  to  him 
by  marriage,  or  owing  obedience  to  him  as  a  servant,  can  be  punished 
as  an  accessary.  Cases  of  other  particular  ties  of  gratitude  or  friend- 
ship cannot  be  distinguished  by  law:  they  must  be  left  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pardoning  power. 

I  proceed  to  the  plan  of  the  third  book,  the  most  important  in  the 
work:  it  enumerates,  classes,  and  defines  all  offences. 

All  contraventions  of  penal  law  are  denominated  by  the  general 
term,  offences.  Some  division  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
those  of  a  greater  and  others  of  a  less  degree  of  guilt.  No  scale  could 
be  found  for  this  measure,  so  proper  as  the  injury  done  to  society  by  any 
^ven  act ;  and  as  the  punishment  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
injury,  the  nature  of  the  punishment  was  fixed  on,  as  the  boundary 
between  smaller  offences,  which  are  designated  as  misdemeanors,  and 
those  of  a  more  serious  nature  which  are  called  crimes.  The  last  beine 
such  as  are  punished  by  hard  labour,  seclusion,  or  privation  of  civil 
rights,  in  addition  to  imprisonment.  All  other  offences  are  called 
misdemeanors.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  I  have  felt  some  want  of 
another  denomination,  to  distinguish  the  lighter  offences,  which  are 
punishable  by  pecuniary  fines  only^  from  those  which  are  called  in  the 
English  law  by  the  vague  appellation  of  high  misdemeanors ;  and 
which  are  punished  as  well  by  bodily  restraint  as  by  fine.  It  is  poss- 
ible that  in  the  end,  something  like  the  contravention  of  the  French 
law  may  be  adopted  :  but  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
single  division  1  have  mentioned  will  be  sufficient 

This  first  division  can  be  of  no  utility  in  the  definition  of  offences, 
and  therefore  will  find  no  place  in  that  part  of  the  work;  it  is  adopted, 
principally,  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  distinction  in  the  general  pro- 
visions, and  will  also  be  found  of  use  in  common  parlance,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reference. 

Offences,  including  both  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  are  next  classed, 
in  relation  to  the  object  affected  by  them,  into  public  and  private. 

Here  again  the  law  which  divides  the  two  classes  must,  in  some 
measure,  be  arbitrary,  for  scarcely  any  public  offence  can  be  committed 
that  does  not  injure  an  individual;  and  most  of  the  outrages  offered  to 
individuals,  in  some  sort,  affect  the  public  tranquillity;  but  the  order  of 
the  work  requires  the  division,  and  it  is  made  with  as  close  a  view  as 
could  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  different  offences,  as  follows: 

I.  Under  the  head  of  public  offences  are  ranked: 

Those  which  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in  its  legislative, 
executive,  or  judiciary  power. 

The  public  tranquillity  ;  the  revenue  of  the  state  ;  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  the  public  records ;  the  current  coin ;  the  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  trade  of  the  country  ;  the  freedom  of  the  press ; 
Uie  public  health ;   the  public  property ;   the  public  roads,  levees. 
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bridges,  navigable  waters,  and  other  property  held  by  the  soyereign 
power,  for  the  common  use  of  the  people ;  those  which  prevent  or 
restrain  the  free  exercise  of  religiooi  or  which  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  people. 
II.  Private  offisnces  are  those  which  affect  individuals  and  injure 

them 

In  their  reputation ;  their  persons ;  their  political  privileges ; 
their  civil  rights ;  their  profession  or  trade ;  their  property,  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  or  preserving  it 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  it  is  believed  that  all  such  acts  or 
omissions  can  be  arranged,  as  it  may  be  proper  to  constitute  offences ; 
unless,  indeed,  those  which  relate  to  societies  or  corporate  bodies  may 
be  found,  when  they  come  to  be  defined,  not  properly  assignable  to  any 
one  of  these  divisions ;  in  which  case,  a  separate  class  will  be  created 
for  them  and  other  miscellaneous  offences.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  classi- 
fication cannot  be  complete  until  all  the  offences  are  enumerated  and 
defined,  and,  therefore,  this  sketch  is  submitted  more  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  method,  than  as  a  complete  plan. 

Melancholy,  misfortune  and  despair,  sometimes  urge  the  unhappy  to 
an  act,  which,  by  most  criminal  codes,  is  considered  as  an  offence  of  the 
deepest  die ;  and  which,  being  directed  principally  against  the  offender 
himself,  would  have  required  a  separate  division,  if  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  this  code.  It  has  not ;  because  its  insertion  would  be  con- 
trary to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  framing  it 

Suicide  can  never  be  punished  but  by  making  the  penalty  (whether 
it  be  forfeiture  or  disgrace)  fall  exclusively  upon  the  innocent  The 
English  mangle  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  inanimate  body  feels 
neither  the  ignominy  nor  pain.  The  mind  of  the  innocent  survivor 
alone  is  lacerated  by  this  useless  and  savage  butchery,  and  the  dis- 
mce  of  the  execution  is  felt  exclusively  by  him,  although  it  ought  to 
fall  on  the  laws  which  inflict  it.  The  father,  by  a  rash  act  of  self-de- 
struction, deprives  his  family  of  the  support  he  ought  to  afford  them  ; 
and  the  law  completes  the  work  of  ruin,  by  harrowing  up  their  feel- 
ings ;  covering  them  with  disgrace ;  and  depriving  them  by  forfeiture 
of  their  means  of  subsistence. 

Vengeance,  we  have  said,  is  unknown  to  our  law ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, pursue  the  living  offender,  much  less,  with  impotent  rage  should 
it  pounce,  like  a  vulture,  on  the  body  of  the  dead,  to  avenge  a  crime 
which  the  offender  can  never  repeat,  and  which  certainly  holds  out  no 
lure  for  imitation :  the  innocent,  we  have  assumed,  should  never  be 
involved  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty.  But  here,  not  only 
the  innocent,  but  those  most  injured  by  the  crime,  are  exclusively  the 
sufferers  by  the  punishment  We  have  established  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  sole  end  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  ; 
the  only  means  of  effecting  this,  in  the  present  case,  must  be  by  the 
force  of  example ;  but  what  punishment  can  be  devised  to  deter  him, 
whose  very  crime  consists  in  the  Infliction  upon  himself  of  the  greatest 
penalty  your  law  can  denounce  i  Unless,  therefore,  you  use  the  hold 
which  natural  affection  gives  you  on  his  feelings,  and  restrain  him  by 
the  fear  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  with  which  you  threaten  his  family, 
your  law  has  no  elfoctive  sanction ;  but  humaiiity  forbids  this ;  the  le- 
gialator  that  threatens  it,  is  guilty  of  the  most  refined  tyranny.    If  he 
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carries  it  into  execution,  he  is  a  savage.  It  is  either  a  vain  threat,  and 
therefore  cannot  operate,  or  if  executed  with  an  ill-directed  rage, 
strikes  the  innocent  because  the  guilty  is  beyond  its  reach. 

Another  species  of  offence  is  also  omitted,  though  it  figures  in  every 
code,  from  the  Mosaic  downward,  to  those  of  our  days,  and  generally 
with  capital  punishments  denounced  against  its  commission ;  yet  I  have 
not  polluted  the  pages  of  the  law  which  I  am  preparing  for  you  by 
mentioning  it ;  for  several  reasons : 

First  Because,  although  it  certainly  prevailed  among  most  of  the 
ancient  nations,  and  is  said  to  be  frequently  committed  in  some  of  the 
modern,  yet,  I  think,  in  all  these  cases  it  may  be  traced  to  causes  and  in. 
stitutions  peculiar  to  the  people  where  it  has  been  known,  but  which  can- 
not operate  here;  and  that  the  repugnance,  disgust,  and  even  horror, 
which  the  very  idea  inspires,  will  be  a  sufiicient  security  that  it  can 
never  become  a  prevalent  one  in  our  country. 

Secondly.  Because,  as  every  crime  must  be  defined,  the  details  of 
such  a  definition  would  inflict  a  lasting  wound  on  the  morals  of  the 
people.  Your  criminal  code  is  no  longer  to  be  the  study  of  a  select 
few:  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  framers  that  it  should  be  exclusively 
the  study  even  of  our  own  sex;  and  it  is  particularly  desirable,  that 
it  should  become  a  branch  of  early  education  for  our  youth.  The 
shock  wliich  such  a  chapter  must  give  to  their  pudicity,  the  familiarity 
their  minds  must  acquire  with  the  most  disgusting  images,  would,  it  is 
firmly  believed,  be  most  injurious  in  its  effects:  and  if  there  was  no 
other  objection,  ought  to  make  us  pause  before  we  submitted  such  de- 
tails to  public  inspection. 

Thirdly.  It  is  an  offence  necessarily  difficult  of  proof,  and  must 
generally  be  established  by  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
base  and  corrupt  to  have  participated  in  the  offence.  Hence,  persons 
shameless  and  depraved  enough  to  incur  this  disgrace,  have  made  it  the 
engine  of  extortion  against  the  innocent,  by  threatening  them  with  a 
denunciation  for  this  crime,  and  they  were  generally  successful:  be- 
cause, against  such  an  accusation,  it  was  known  that  the  infamy  of  the 
accuser  furnished  no  sure  defence. 

My  last  reason  for  the  omission  was,  that  as  all  our  criminal  pro- 
ceedings must  be  public,  a  single  trial  of  this  nature  would  do  more  in- 
jury to  the  morals  of  the  people  than  the  secret,  and  therefore  always 
uncertain,  commission  of  the  offence.  I  was  not  a  little  influenced,  also, 
by  reflecting  on  the  probability,  that  the  innocent  might  suffer,  either 
by  malicious  combinations  of  perjured  witnesses,  in  a  case  so  difficult 
of  defence,  or  by  the  ready  credit  that  would  be  given  to  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  where  direct  proof  is  not  easily  procured,  and  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  a  prejudice  is  created  by  the  very  accu- 
sation. 

In  designating  the  acts  which  should  be  declared  offences,  I  could 
not  confine  the  selection  to  such  as  were  already  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try: this  would  have  required,  in  future,  too  frequent  a  recurrence  to 
the  work  of  amendment ;  nor  could  I,  with  propriety,  include  all  the 
long  list  of  offences  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  codes  of  other 
countries.  A  middle  course  has  been  pursued,  embracing  such  prohi- 
bitions only  as  apply  to  acts  which  the  present,  and  probably  the  future 
state  of  society,  in  our  country,  may  require  to  be  repressed. 

The  penal  laws  of  most  countries  have  an  ample  department  allotted 
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to  offences  against  religion,  because  most  countries  have  an  establish&t 
religion  which  must  be  supported  in  its  superiority  by  the  penalties 
temporal  laws.  Here,  where  no  pre-eminence  is  acknowledged,  b 
such  as  is  acquired  by  persuasion  and  conviction  of  the  truth;  wh 
all  modes  of  faith,  all  forms  of  worship  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  Is 
and  it  is  left  to  that  of  omniscience  to  discover  which  is  the  one  mc 
pleasing  in  its  sight;  here,  the  task  of  legislation,  on  this  head,  is  simpi 
and  easily  performed.  It  consists  in  a  few  provisions  for  scrupulous 
preserving  this  equality,  and  for  punishing  every  species  of  disturban 
to  the  exercise  of  all  religious  rites,  while  they  do  not  interfere  w^i 
public  tranquillity:  these  are  accordingly  all  that  wilt  be  found  in  tJ 
code. 

After  thus  accounting  for  the  omissions  I  have  remarked,  it  may  1 
proper  to  notice  a  new  class,  inserted  in  the  enumeration  of  public  c 
fences  under  the  head  of  offences  against  the  freedom  of  the  pres 
this  is  new  in  the  legislation  of  those  governments  where  the  liberi 
of  the  press  is  best  established  and  most  prized.  It  has  generally  bee 
thought  a  sufficient  protection  to  declare,  that  no  punishment  should  h 
inflicted  on  those  who  legally  exercise  the  right  of  publishing;  bi 
hitherto  no  penalties  have  been  denounced  against  those  who  illegall 
abridge  this  liberty.  Constitutional  provisions  are,  in  our  republics 
universally  introduced  to  assert  the  right,  but  no  sanction  is  given  t 
the  law.  Yet  do  not  the  soundest  principles  require  it?  If  the  liberty 
of  publishing  be  a  right,  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  no  one  shall  bepuic 
ished  for  exercising  it  ?  I  have  a  right  to  possess  my  property,  ya 
the  law  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  declaration  that  I  shall  not  be  pun 
ished  for  using  it:  something  more  is  done,  and  it  is  fenced  round  witV 
penalties,  imposed  on  those  who  deprive  me  of  its  enjoyment 

Why  should  there  be  this  difference  in  the  protection  which  the  lai\ 
affords  to  those  different  rights  ?  Not  certainly  because  the  one  in  ques 
tion  is  considered  as  of  small  moment:  every  bill  of  rights  since  the 
art  of  printing  has  been  known,  testifies  how  highly  it  has  been  prized. 
This  anomaly  may,  in  states  governed  by  the  common  law,  be  account 
ed  for  by  the  reflection,  that  every  breach  of  a  constitutional  privileg< 
might  there  be  considered  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  as  such,  al 
though  no  penalty  were  contained  in  the  law.  fiut  here,  where  nothing 
is  an  offence  but  that  which  is  plainly  and  especially  declared  to  be  sucl 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  where  we  have  banished  all  constructive  offen 
ces,  here  our  code  would  be  incomplete  without  the  insertion  of  thii 
class. 

All  violence  or  menace  of  violence,  or  any  other  of  the  means  whicJ 
are  enumerated  in  the  code;  all  exercise  of  official  influence  or  author 
ity  which  may  abridge  this  valuable  privilege,  is  declared  to  be  an  of 
fence.  Nay,  the  project  which  will  be  presented  to  you  goes  further 
And  considering  the  constitutional  provision  as  paramount  to  any  ac 
of  ordinary  legislation,  and  consequently  that  all  laws  in  derogation  o 
it  are  void;  it  declares  all  those  guilty  of  an  offence  who  shall  executi 
any  law  abridging  or  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  contrary  ti 
the  privilege  secured  by  the  constitution.  It  may  be  said  that  this  i 
nugatory,  because'the  same  authority  which  makes  the  code  may  re 
peal  it,  and  that  the  legislature  which  could  so  far  forget  their  duty  as  U 
violate  the  constitution,  would  certainly  abrogate  the  law  by  whici 
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or  those  against  the  majesty  of  kings,  avenged  by  the  hot  pincers,  tnc 
the  rack,  and  the  wheel;  still  many  other  modes  of  punishment  have 
their  advocates,  which,  if  not  equally  cruel,  are  quite  as  inconsistent 
with  the  true  maxims  of  penal  law;  it  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  pass 
some  of  them  in  review. 

They  may  be  reduced  to  these:  banishment;  deportation ;  simple  im- 
prisonment; imprisonment  in  chains;  confiscation  of  property;  exposun 
to  public  derision  ;  labour  on  public  works ;  mutilation  and  other  indel 
ible  marks  of  disgrace ;  stripes,  or  the  infliction  of  other  bodily  pain 
death. 

Banishment,  even  if  it  were  an  efficient  remedy,  can  hardly,  I  think 
be  thought  consistent  with  the  duties  which  one  nation  owes  to  ano 
ther.  The  convict  who  is  forced  from  one  country,  must  take  refug< 
in  another;  and  wherever  he  goes,  he  carries  with  him  his  dispositior 
to  break  the  laws  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  country.  The  same 
crimes  which  make  him  unfit  to  reside  in  his  own,  render  him  mis 
chievous  to  that  which  he  chooses  for  his  retreat  Every  nation,  then 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  laws  that  made  their  territories  th( 
retreat  of  banditti,  and  other  malefactors  of  their  neighbours.  Each 
at  least,  would  have  a  right  to  refuse  their  entrance.  If  all  do  it,  thei 
the  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted;  or  must  be  commuted  into  tha 
which  is  denounced  against  those  who  return.  If  no  laws  are  made  U 
expel  them,  or  euard  against  their  entrance,  the  favour  must  be  reci 
procal,  and  each  nation  would  be  bound  to  receive  from  its  neighboui 
a  number  of  foreign  rogues,  equal  to  that  of  the  domestic  villains  thc} 
send  out.  The  Romans,  who  commanded  the  civilized  world,  migh 
employ  this  punishment  with  efiect.  In  modern  times,  it  is  only  usee 
(and  that  rarely)  for  state  ofiences,  and  then  it  is  generally  dangerous 
because  the  man  banished  for  political  crimes,  has  frequently  the  powei 
of  doing  more  extensive  mischief  abroad  than  at  home.  It  is  also  i 
very  inefficient  remedy;  to  many  it  would  have  no  terrors,  and  thos< 
upon  whose  love  of  country  it  might  operate  as  a  punishment,  couh 
find  many  means  of  evading  it  by  an  undiscovered  return. 

Deportation,  or  rather  relegation,  is  more  efficient,  because  rctun 
is  more  difficult  than  from  simple  banishment  It  also  operates  favoura 
bly  sometimes,  by  producing  reformation,  and  while  enforced,  efiectu 
ally  prevents  a  repetition  of  the  ofience  ;  at  least  on  the  society  when 
it  was  first  committee).  But  its  efiect,  as  an  example,  is  nearly  lost 
because  the  culprit  himself  scarcely  thinks  it  a  punishment ;  and  because 
the  distance  causes  both  him  and  his  crime  to  be  forgotten  as  completelj 
as  if  he  was  removed  by  death;  and  its  practical  operation  in  England 
where  it  has  been  long  tried  under  various  forms,  does  not  warrant  th( 
conclusion,  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  here.* 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  received,  very  favourably,  j 
plan  presented  by  Dr  Mease,  recommending  this  mode  of  punishment 
he  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  papers,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  th< 

*  A  very  r«specUble  witDest,  ezamlDed  before  the  house  of  commons,  say?,  "as  to  traoi 
portitioD,  I,  with  defereoet,  think  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  except  for  incorrigible  offienden 
and  then  it  ought  to  b«  for  life ;  if  it  is  for  seven  years,  the  no?el(y  of  the  thing,  and  tb 
pcotpect  of  returning  to  their  friends  and  associates,  reconciles  offenders  to  it,  so  that,  in  foe 
they  consider  it  no  punishment,  and  when  this  sentence  is  passed  on  men,  they  frcquenti 
say,  thank  you,  my  lord,*^ 
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and  the  impartial  examination  of  the  arguments  on  this  great  question* 
For  this  purpose,  I  not  only  consulted  such  writers  on  the  subject  as 
were  within  my  reach,  but  endeavoured  to  procure  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  effect  of  this  punishment  on  different  crimes  in  the  several 
countries  where  it  is  inflicted.  In  my  situation,  however,  I  could  draw 
but  a  very  limited  advantage  from  either  of  these  sources:  very  few 
books  on  penal  law,  even  those  most  commonly  referred  to,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  scanty  collections  of  this  place,  and  my  failure  in  procur- 
ing information  from  the  other  states,  is  more  to  be  regretted  on  this 
than  any  other  topic  on  which  it  was  requested.  With  these  inade- 
quate means,  but  after  the  best  use  that  my  faculties  would  enable  me 
to  make  of  them;  after  long  reflection,  and  not  until  I  had  canvassed 
every  argument  that  could  suggest  itself  to  my  mind,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  find  no  place  in  the 
code  which  you  have  directed  me  to  present.  In  offering  this  result, 
I  feel  a  diffidence,  which  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  its  correctness; 
I  entertain  none;  but  from  the  fear  of  being  thought  presumptuous  in 
going  beyond  the  point  of  penal  reform,  at  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
other  states  has  hitherto  thought  proper  to  stop;  and  from  a  reluctance 
to  offer  my  opinions  in  opposition  to  those  (certainly  more  entitled  to 
respect  than  my  own)  which  still  support  the  propriety  of  this  punish- 
ment for  certain  offences.  On  a  mere  speculative  question,  I  should 
yield  to  this  authority;  but  here  I  could  not  justify  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  me,  were  I  to  give  you  the  opinions  of  others,  no 
matter  how  respectable  they  may  be,  instead  of  those  which  my  best 
judgment  assured  me  were  right 

The  example  of  the  other  states  is  certainly  entitled  to  great  respect; 
the  greater,  because  all,  without  exception,  still  retain  this  punishment; 
but  Uiis  example  loses  some  of  its  force  when  we  reflect  on  the  slow 
progress  of  all  improvement,  and  on  the  stubborn  principles  of  the 
common  law,  which  have  particularly  retarded  its  advance  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

In  England,  their  parliament  had  been  debating  for  near  a  century 
before  they  would  take  off  capital  punishment  from  two  or  three  cases, 
in  which  every  body  allowed  it  was  manifestly  cruel  and  absurd:  they 
have  retained  it  in  at  least  an  hundred  others  of  the  same  description ;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  these  facts,  and  observe  the  influence  which  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  that  country  have  always  had  on  the  literature 
and  jurisprudence  of  ours,  we  may  account  for  the  several  states  having 
stopped  short  in  the  reform  of  their  penal  law,  without  supposing  them 
to  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  perfection,,  beyond  which  it  would  be 
both  unwise  and  presumptuous  to  pass.  As  to  the  authority  of  great 
names,  it  loses  much  of  its  force  since  the  mass  of  the  people  have  be- 
gan to  think  for  themselves;  and  since  legislation  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  trade,  which  none  can  practise  with  success,  but  those 
who  have  been  educated  to  understand  the  mystery;  the  plain  matter 
of  fact,  practical  manner,  in  which  that  business  is  conducted  with  us, 
refers  more  to  experience  of  facts  than  theory  of  reasoning:  more  tr 
ideas  of  utility  drawn  from  the  state  of  society,  than  from  the  opinion 
of  authors  on  the  subject  If  the  argument  were  to  be  carried  by  thi 
authority  of  names,  that  of  Beccaria,  were  there  no  other,  would  ensur 
the  victory.  But  reason  alone,  not  precedent  nor  authority,  muf 
justify  me  in  proposing  to  the  general  assembly  this  important  chanf' 
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reason  alone  can  persuade  them  to  adopt  it  I  proceed  therefore  to 
develope  the  considerations  which  carried  conviction  to  my  mind,  but 
which  being  perhaps  now  more  feebly  urged  than  they  were  then  felt, 
may  fail  in  producing  the  same  effect  upon  others.  A  great  part  of  my 
task  is  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  general  acknowledgement,  univer- 
sal, I  may  say,  in  the  United  States,  that  this  punishment  ought  to  be 
abolished  in  all  cases,  excepting  those  of  treason,  murder  and  rape. 
In  some  states  arson  is  included;  and  lately,  since  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  influential  citizens  have  become  bankers,  brokers,  and  dealers  in 
exchange,  a  strong  inclination  has  been  discovered  to  extend  it  to 
forgery,  and  uttering  false  bills  of  exchange.  As  it  is  acknowledged 
then  to  be  an  inadequate  remedy  for  minor  ofiences,  the  argument  will 
be  restricted  to  an  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  probability  that  it  will 
be  more  efficient  in  cases  of  greater  importance.  Let  us  have  constantly 
before  us,  when  we  reason  on  this  subject,  the  great  principle,  that  the 
end  of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  Death,  indeed,  operates 
this  end  most  effectually,  as  respects  the  delinquent;  but  the  great  ob- 
ject of  inflicting  it  is  the  force  of  the  example  on  others.  If  this  spec- 
tacle of  horror  is  insufficient  to  deter  men  from  the  commission  of  slight 
offences,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  to  persuade  us  that  it  will  have 
this  operation  where  the  crime  is  more  atrocious  ?  Can  we  believe 
that  the  fear  of  a  remote  and  uncertain  death  will  stop  the  traitor  in  the 
intoxicating  moment  of  fancied  victory  over  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  his  country?  While  in  the  proud  confidence  of  success,  he 
defies  heaven  and  earth,  and  commits  his  existence  to  the  chance  of 
arms,  that  the  dread  of  this  punishment  will  <<  check  his  pride  ;''  force 
him,  like  some  magic  spell,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  aban- 
don a  course  which,  he  persuades  himself,  makes  a  ^*  virtue''  of  his 
'^ambition.''  Will  it  arrest  the  hand  of  the  infuriate  wretch,  who, 
at  a  single  blow,  is  about  to  gratify  the  strongest  passion  of  his  soul  in 
the  destruction  of  his  deadly  enemy  ?  Will  it  turn  aside  the  purpose 
of  the  secret  assassin,  who  meditates  the  removal  of  the  only  obstacle 
to  his  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honours  ?  Will  it  master  the  strongest 
passions  and  counteract  the  most  powerful  motives,  while  it  is  too  weak 
to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  the  slightest  criminal  inclination  ?  If  this 
be  true,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  presents  a  paradox  which  will  be 
found  more  difficult  to  solve,  when  we  reflect  that  great  crimes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  committed  by  men  whose  long  habits  of  guilt  have 
familiarized  them  to  the  idea  of  death  ;  or  to  whom  strong  passions  or 
natural  courage  have  rendered  it,  in  some  measure,  indifferent ;  and 
that  the  cowardly  poisoner  or  assassin  always  thinks  that  he  has  taken 
such  precautions  as  will  prevent  any  risk  of  .discovery.  The  fear  of 
death,  therefore,  will  rarely  deter  from  the  commission  of  great  crimes. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  remedy  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  those  offences. 
Ambition,  which  usually  inspires  the  crime  of  treason,  soars  above  the 
fear  of  death  ;  avarice,  which  whispers  the  secret  murder,  creeps  below 
it  ;  and  the  brutal  debasement  of  the  passion  that  prompts  the  only 
other  crime,  thus  punished  by  our  law,  is  proverbially  blind  to  conse- 
quences, and  regardless  of  obstacles  that  impede  its  gratification — threats 
of  death  will  never  deter  men  who  are  actuated  by  these  passions; 
many  of  them  affront  it  in  the  very  commission  of  the  offence,  and 
therefore  readily  incur  the  lesser  risk  of  suffering  it,  in  what  they  think 
the  impossible  event  of  detection.     But  present  other  consequences 
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more  directly  opposed  to  the  enjoymeDts  which  were  anticipated  in 
the  commissiOQ  of  the  crime,  make  those  consequences  permanent  and 
certain,  and  then,  although  milder,  they  will  be  less  readily  risked  than 
the  momentary  pang  attending  the  loss  of  life  ;  study  the  passions 
which  first  suggested  the  offence,  and  apply  your  punishment  to  mortify 
and  counteract  them.  The  ambitious  man  cannot  bear  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  government — subject  bim  to  those  of  a  prison  ;  he  could 
not  endure  the  superiority  of  the  most  dignified  magistrate — force  him 
to  submit  to  the  lowest  officer  of  executive  justice  ;  he  sought,  by  his 
crimes,  a  superiority  above  all  that  was  most  respectable  in  society — 
reduce  him  in  his  punishment  to  a  level  with  the  most  vile  and  abject 
of  mankind.  If  avarice  suggested  the  murder — separate  the  wretch 
for  ever  from  his  hoard  ;  realize  the  fable  of  antiquity  ;  sentence  him, 
from  his  place  of  penitence  and  punishment,  to  see  his  heirs  rioting  on 
his  spoils;  and  the  corroding  reflection  that  others  are  innocently  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  crime,  will  be  as  appropriate  a  punishment  in  prac- 
tical as  it  was  feigned  to  be  in  poetical  justice.  The  rapacious  spend- 
thrift robs  to  support  his  extravagance,  and  murders  to  avoid  detec- 
tion; he  exposes  his  life  that  he  mav  either  pass  it  in  idleness^  debauche- 
ry and  sensual  enjoyment,  or  lose  it  by  a  momentary  pang--disappoint 
his  profligate  calculation  ;  force  him  to  live,  but  to  live  under  those 
privations  which  he  fears  more  than  death  ;  let  bim  be  reduced  to  the 
coarse  diet,  the  hard  lodging,  and  the  incessant  labour  of  a  penitentiary. 

Substitute  these  privations,  which  all  such  ofienders  fear,  which  they 
have  all  risked  their  lives  to  avoid;  substitute  these,  to  that  death  which 
has  little  terror  for  men  whose  passions  or  depravity  have  forced  them  to 
plunge  in  guilt,  and  you  establish  a  fitness  in  the  punishment  to  the 
crime  ;  instead  of  a  momentary  spectacle,  you  exhibit  a  lesson,  that  is 
every  day  renewed  ;  and  you  make  the  very  passions  which  caused  the 
offence  the  engines  to  punish  it,  and  prevent  its  repetition. 

Reformation  is  lost  sight  of  in  adopting  this  punishment,  but  ought 
it  to  be  totally  discarded  ?  May  not  even  great  crimes  be  committed 
by  persons  whose  minds  are  not  so  corrupted  as  to  preclude  the  hope 
of  this  effect  They  are,  sometimes,  produced  by  a  single  error.  Of- 
ten are  the  consequences  of  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  never 
likely  again  to  occur,  and  are  very  frequently  tlie  effect  of  a  momentary 
hallucination,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  excuse,  ought  sometimes 
to  palliate  the  guilt ;  yet  the  operation  of  these  several  causes,  the  evi- 
dent gradation  in  the  degrees  of  guilt  which  they  establish,  are  levelled 
before  this  destructive  punishment  The  man  who,  urged  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  nature,  sacrifices  the  base  seducer  who  has  destroyed 
his  domestic  happiness ;  he  who  having  been  calumniated,  insulted 
and  dishonoured,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  takes  that  of  the  slanderer; 
are,  in  the  eye  of  this  harsh  law,  equally  deserving  of  death  with  the 
vile  assassin  who  murders  for  hire,  or  poisons  for  revenge  ;  and  the 
youth,  whose  weakness  in  the  commission  of  a  first  offence  has  yielded 
to  the  artful  insinuations  or  overbearing  influence  of  a  veteran  in  vice, 
must  perish  on  the  same  scaffold  with  the  hardened  and  irreclaimable  ' 
instigator  of  his  crime.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  pardoning  power  is 
the  proper  remedy  for  this  evil ;  but  the  pardoning  power,  in  capital 
cases,  must  be  exercised,  Jf  at  all,  without  loss  of  time  ;  without  that 
insight  into  character  which  the  penitentiary  system  affords.  It  is 
therefore,  necessarily  liable  to  abuse)  and  there  is  this  further  objection 
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to  its  exercise,  that  it  leaves  no  alternative  between  death  and  entire 
exemption  from  punishment ;  but  in  every  degree  of  crime,  some  pun- 
ishment is  necessary  ;  the  novice,  if  subject  to  no  reclaiming  discipline, 
will  soon  become  a  professor  in  guilt :  but  let  the  corrective  be  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  its  progress  will  discover  whether  he  may  be  again 
trusted  in  society,  or  whether  his  depravity  is  so  rooted  as  to  require 
continued  confinement. 

In  coming  to  a  resolution  on  this  solemn  subject,  we  must  not  forget 
another  principle  we  have  established,  and  I  think  on  the  soundest 
reasons,  thsit  other  things  being  equal,  that  punishment  should  be  pre- 
ferred, which  gives  us  the  means  of  correcting  any  false  judgment,  to 
which  passion,  indifierence,  false  testimony,  or  deceiving  appearances, 
may  have  given  rise.  Error  from  these,  or  other  causes,  is  sometignes 
inevitable,  its  operation  is  instantaneous,  and  its  fatal  effects  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  follow  without  delay :  but  time  is  required  for  its 
correction  ;  we  retrace  our  steps  with  difiSculty  ;  it  is  mortifying  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  been  unjust,  and  during  the  time  requisite 
for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  for  its  operation  on  our  unwilling  minds, 
for  the  interposition  of  that  power,  which  alone  can  stop  the  execution 
of  the  law,  its  stroke  falls,  and  the  innocent  victim  dies.  What  would 
not  then  the  jurors  who  convicted  ;  the  judges  who  condemned  ;  the 
mistaken  witness  who  testified  to  his  guilt ;  what  would  not  the  whole 
community  who  saw  his  dying  agonies,  who  heard,  at  that  solemn 
moment,  his  fruitless  asseverations  of  innocence  ;  what  would  they  not 
all  give  to  have  yet  within  their  reach  the  means  of  repairing  the 
wrongs  they  had  witnessed  or  inflicted  ? 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent ;  many  of  them  are  on  re- 
cord ;  several  have  taken  place  in  our  own  day,  and  a  very  remarkable 
example  which  was  given  but  a  few  years  since,  in  one  of  the  northern 
states,  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  danger  of  those  punishments 
which  cannot  be  recalled  or  compensated,  even  though  the  innocence 
of  the  sufferer  is  rendered  clear  to  demonstration.  A  few  such  instances, 
even  in  a  century,  are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  best  effects  that  could 
be  derived  from  example.  There  is  no  spectacle  that  takes  such  hold 
on  the  feelings  as  that  of  an  innocent  man  suffering  by  an  unjust  sen- 
tence ;  one  such  example  is  remembered,  when  twenty  of  merited 
punishment  are  forgotten  ;  the  best  passions  take  part  against  the  laws, 
and  arraign  their  operation  as  iniquitous  and  inhuman.  This  consider- 
ation alone,  then,  if  there  were  no  others,  would  be  a  most  powerful 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  ;  but  there  are  others 
no  less  cogent 

To  see  a  human  being  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  body  ;  his  vital  powers  attacked 
by  no  disease  ;  injured  by  no  accident ;  the  pulse  beating  high  with 
youth  and  health  ;  to  see  him  doomed  by  the  cool  calculation  of  his 
fellow-men  to  certain  destruction,  which  no  courage  can  repel,  no  art 
or  persuasion  avert ;  to  see  a  mortal  distribute  the  most  awful  dispen- 
sations of  the  Deity,  usurp  his  attributes,  and  fix,  by  his*own  decree, 
an  inevitable  limit  to  that  existence  which  Almighty  power  alone  can 
give,  and  which  its  sentence  alone  should  destroy  ;  must  give  rise  to 
solemn  reflections,  which  the  imposing  spectacle  of  a  human  sacrifice 
naturally  produces,  until  its  frequent  recurrence  renders  the  mind  in'- 
sensible  to  the  impression.  But  in  a  country  where  the  punishment 
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of  death  is  rarely  inflicted,  this  sensation  operates  in  all  its  force ;  the 
people  are  always  strongly  excited  by  every  trial  for  a  capital  ofience ; 
they  neglect  their  business,  and  crowd  round  the  court ;  the  accused, 
the  witnesses,  the  counsel,  every  thing  connected  with  the  investiga- 
tion becomes  a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity  ;  when  the  public  mind 
is  screwed  up  to  this  pitch,  it  will  take  a  tone  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  which  will  rarely  be  found  to  accord  with  the  impartiality 
acauired  by  justice. 

If  the  accused  excite  an  interest  from  his  vouth,  his  good  character, 
his  connections,  or  even  his  countenance  ana  appearance,  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  conviction,  and  that,  too,  in  the  case  of  great  crimes  as 
well  as  minor  offences,  lead  prosecutors  to  relax  their  severity,  wit- 
nesses to  appear  with  reluctance,  jurors  to  acquit  against  evidence,  and 
the  pardoning  power  improperly  to  interpose.  If  the  public  excite- 
ment take  another  turn,  the  consequences  are  worse ;  indignation 
against  the  crime  is  created  into  a  ferocious  thirst  of  vengeance  ;  and 
if  the  real  culprit  cannot  be  found,  the  innocent  suffers  on  the  slightest 

E resumption  of  guilt ;  when  public  zeal  requires  a  victim,  the  innocent 
imb  is  laid  on  uie  altar,  while  the  scape-goat  is  suffered  to  fly  to  the 
mountain.  This  savage  disposition  increases  with  the  severity  and 
the  frequency  of  capital  inflictions,  so  that  in  atrocious  as  well  as  in 
lighter  offences,  this  species  of  punishment  leads  sometimes  to  the  escape 
of  the  guilty,  often  to  the  conviction  of  the  innocent. 

Whoever  has  at  all  observed  the  course  of  criminal  proceedings, 
must  have  witnessed  what  I  have  just  endeavoured  to  describe  ;  unde- 
served indulgence,  unjust  severity ;  opposite  effects  proceeding  fror 
the  same  cause;  the  unnecessary  harshness  of  the  punishment 

But  when  no  such  fatal  consequences  are  to  be  the  result,  the  cours 
of  justice  is  rarely  influenced  by  passion  or  prejudice.  The  evidenc 
is  produced  without  difficulty,  and  given  without  reluctance  ;  it  has  it 
due  effect  on  the  minds  of  jurors,  who  are  under  no  terrors  of  pre 
Douncing  an  irremediable  sentence  :  and  pardons  need  not  be  granted 
unless  innocence  is  ascertained,  or  reformation  becomes  unequivocal. 

Another  consequence  of  the  infliction  of  death  is,  that  if  frequent  i 
loses  its  effect ;  the  people  become  too  much  familiarized  with  it  * 
consider  it  as  an  example  ;  it  is  changed  into  a  spectacle,  which  m 
frequently  be  repeated  to  satisfy  the  ferocious  taste  it  has  formed, 
would  be  extremely  useful  in  legislation,  if  the  true  cause  could  be 
covered  of  this  atrocious  passion  for  witnessing  human  agonies 
beholding  the  slaughter  of  human  beings.     It  has  disgraced  the  his 
of  all  nations ;  in  some  it  gave  rise  to  permanent  institutions,  like 
of  the  gladiators  in  Rome  ;  in  others  it  has  shown  itself  like  a  m 
epidemic,  which  raged  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  densit 
population,  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  yielded  to  the  influenc 
reason  and  humanity.     Every  people  has  given  us  instances  of  this 
lirium  ;  but  the  religious  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  pr 
cal  slaughters  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  exemplify, 
striking  manner,  the  idea  I  mean  to  convey.     The  history  of  ou 
country,  young  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  this  stain.     The  judicia 
der  of  the  wizards  and  witches  of  New  England,  and  of  a  great 
ber  of  poor  wretches,  during  what  was  called  the  negro-plot  at 
York,  furnish  us  with  domestic  lessons  on  this  subject.     The  1 
sacrifices  which  we  find  in  the  early  history  of  almost  every  i 
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proceeded  from  another  cause,  the  idea  of  vicarious  atonement  for  sins ; 
out  they  were  attended  with  the  same  heart-hardening  effect.  Human 
sufferings  are  never  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  but  with  aversion,  terror 
and  disgust  Nature  has  strongly  implanted  this  repugnance  on  our 
minds,  for  the  wisest  purposes  :  but  this  once  conquered,  it  happens  in 
the  intellectual  taste,  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  senses :  in  relation  to 
which  last,  it  is  observed,  that  we  become  most  fond'  of  those  enjoy- 
ments which  required,  in  the  beginning,  some  effort  to  overcome  the 
disgust  produced  by  their  first  use  ;  and  that  our  attachment  to  theiti 
is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  which  was  conquered  in  becoming 
familiarized  to  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  striking  fact, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  its  effects  ought  to  be  studied  by 
the  legislator  who  desires  to  form  a  wise  and  permanent  system.  If 
the  sight  of  one  capital  execution  creates  an  inhuman  taste  to  behold 
another ;  if  a  curiosity,  satisfied  at  first  with  terror,  increases  with  its 
gratification,  and  becomes  a  passion  by  indulgence,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  how,  by  sanctioning  the  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
ments, we  lay  the  foundation  for  a  depravity,  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because,  in  our  government,  popular  opinion  must  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  all  its  departments,  and  this  vitiated  taste  would  soon  be 
discovered  in  the  decisions  of  our  courts  and  the  verdicts  of  our  juries. 
But  if  this  punishment  be  kept  for  great  occasions,  and  the  people 
are  seldom  treated  with  the  gratification  of  seeing  one  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  expire  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  ;  a  most  singular  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  sufferer,  whatever  be  his  crime,  becomes  a  hero  or  a  saint; 
he  is  the  object  of  public  attention,  curiosity,  admiration,  and  pity. 
Charity  supplies  all  his  wants,  and  religion  proves  her  power,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  outcast  and  murderer,  though  unworthy  to  enjoy  existence 
upon  earth,  yet  purified  from  the  stain  of  his  vices  and  crimes,  con- 
verted by  her  agency  into  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  happiness  of 
heaven  ;  he  is  lifted  above  the  fear  of  death  by  the  exhortations  and 
prayers  of  the  pious  ;  the  converted  sinner  receives  the  tender  atten- 
tions of  respectability,  beauty  and  worth  :  his  prison  becomes  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  its  tenant,  a  saint  awaiting  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ; 
his  last  looks  are  watched,  with  affectionate  solicitude  ;  his  last  words 
are  carefully  remembered  and  recorded  ;  his  last  agonies  are  beheld 
with  affliction  and  despair ;  and  after  suffering  the  ignominous  sentence 
of  the  law,  the  body  of  the  culprit,  whose  death  was  infamy,  and  whose 
life  was  crime,  is  attended  respectfully  and  mournfully  to  the  grave, 
by  a  train  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  obsequies  of  a  patriot  or 
a  hero.  This  sketch,  though  highly  coloured,  is  drawn  from  life  :  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  refined  and  wealthy  of  our  state  capitals, 
sat  for  the  picture  ;  and  although  such  exalted  feelings  are  not  always 
excited,  or  are  prudently  repressed,  yet  they  are  found  in  nature,  and 
in  whatever  degree  they  exist,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  same 
proportion,  they  counteract  every  good  effect  that  punishment  is  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  hero  of  such  a  tragedy  can  never  consider 
himself  as  the  actor  of  a  mean  or  ignoble  part ;  nor  can  the  people  view 
io  the  object  of  their  admiration  or  pity,  a  murderer  and  a  robber, 
whom  they  would  have  regarded  with  horror,  if  their  feelings  had  not 
been  injudiciously  enlisted  in  his  favour.  Thus  the  end  of  the  law  is 
defeated,  the  force  of  example  is  totally  lost,  and  the  place  of  execu- 
tion is  converted  into  a  scene  of  triumph  for  the  sufferer,  whose  crime 
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is  wholly  forgotten,  while  his  courage,  resignation,  or  piety,  mark  hi 
as  the  martyr,  not  the  guilty  victim,  of  the  laws. 

Where  laws  are  so  directly  at  war  with  the  feelings  of  the  peep 
whom  they  govern,  as  this  and  many  other  instances  prove  them 
be,  these  laws  can  never  be  wise  or  operative,  and  they  ought  to  I 
abolished. 

Quid  leges  sine  moribusj  varue  proficiunt  ?  But  if  laws  unsu 
ported  by  the  morals  of  the  people  are  ineilicient,  how  can  we  reaso 
ably  expect  that  they  will  have  any  effect  when  they  are  counteracU 
by  moral  feelings  as  well  as  by  ideas  of  religion.  This  is  the  effect 
capital  punishments  in  a  country  where  they  are  not  commonly  i 
flicted.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  their  result,  where  they  areunhappi 
too  frequent. 

In  England,  a  great  portion  of  the  eloquence  and  learning,  and  : 
the  humanity  of  the  nation  are  at  work,  in  an  endeavour,  not  to  aboli 
the  punishment  of  death  (that  proposition  would  be  too  bold  in  a  go 
ernment  where  reform,  in  any  department,  might  lead  to  revoluti 
in  all),  but  to  restrict  it  to  the  more  atrocious  offences.  This  has  pi 
duced  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  in  the  course  of  which  the  reports, 
which  I  have  alluded  before,  were  made;  one  of  them  contains  the  e 
aminations  of  witnesses  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commor 
From  one  of  these,  that  of  a  solicitor  who  had  practised  for  more  th 
twenty  years  in  the  criminal  courts,  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

^<In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  found  that  the  punishment 
death  has  no  terror  upon  a  common  thief ;  indeed,  it  is  much  more  t 
subject  of  ridicule  among  them,  than  of  serious  deliberation.  T 
certain  approach  of  an  ignominious  death  does  not  seem  to  open 
upon  them  ;  for  after  the  warrant  has  come  down,  I  have  seen  the 
treat  it  with  levity.  I  once  saw  a  man,  for  whom  I  had  been  cc 
cerned  the  day  before  his  execution,  and  on  offering  him  condolem 
and  expressing  my  concern  at  his  situation,  he  replied  with  an  air 
indifference,  ^  players  at  bowls  must  expect  rubbers  ;'  and  this  man 
heard  say,  that  it  was  only  a  few  minutes,  a  kick  and  a  struggle,  ai 
all  was  over.  The  fate  of  one  set  of  culprits,  in  some  instances,  h 
no  effect, ,  even  on  those  who  were  next  to  be  reported  for  executioi 
they  play  at  ball  and  pass  their  jokes  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter, 
have  seen  the  last  separation  of  persons  about  to  be  executed.  The 
was  nothing  of  solemnity  about  it,  and  it  was  more  like  the  parti; 
for  a  country  journey,  than  taking  their  last  farewell.  I  mention  the 
things,  to  show  what  little  fear  common  thieves  entertain  of  capi 

Eunishment ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  arrested  in  their  wicked  coxxrt 
y  the  distant  possibility  of  its  infliction,  they  are  not  even  intimi 
ated  by  its  certainty." 

Another  of  those  respectable  witnesses  (a  magistrate  of  the  capits 
being  asked,  whether  he  thought  that  capital  punishment  had  mu 
tendency  to  deter  criminals  from  the  commission  of  offences,  answere 
<<I  do  not  I  believe  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  wi 
criminal  associations  in  this  town,  that  criminals  live  and  act  in  gangs  ai 
eonfederacies,  and  that  the  execution  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  bod 
seldom  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  confederacy,  or  to  deter  the  i 
maining  associates  from  the  continuance  of  their  former  pursuits.  I 
stances  have  occurred  within  my  own  jurisdiction,  to  confirm  me 
this  opinion.    During  one  sitting,  as  a  magistrate,  three  persons  we 
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brought  before  me  for  uttering  forged  notes.  During  the  investigation, 
I  discovered  that  those  notes  were  obtained  from  a  room  in  which  the 
body  of  a  person  named  Wheller  (executed  on  the  preceding  day,  for 
the  same  offence)  thea  was  laid,  and  that  the  notes  in  question  were 
delivered  for  circulation  by  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living. 
This  is  (he  adds)  a  strong  case,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  but  one 
of  very  many  others." 

The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  a  witness  better  qualified  than  any  other 
to  give  information  on  this  subject,  being  asked,  **  Have  you  made  any 
observations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prison- 
ers ?"  answers — <<  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  any  effect  upon  them;  the 
generality  of  people  under  sentence  of  death  are  thinking,  or  doing 
rather,  any  thing  than  preparing  for  their  latter  end.''  Being  interro- 
gated as  to  the  effect  produced  by  capital  executions  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  answers,  **  I  think,  shock  and  horror  at  the  moment, 
upon  the  inexperienced  and  the  youne,  but  immediately  after  the  scene 
is  closed,  forgetfulness  altogether  of  it,  leaving  no  impression  on  the 
young  and  inexperienced.  The  old  and  experienced  thief  says,  the 
ehances  have  gone  against  the  man  who  has  suffered  ;  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  that  it  is  what  was  to  be  expected;  making  no  serious  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  press-yard 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  an  execution,  and  I  have  there  found 
them  amusing  themselves,  playing  at  balls  or  marbles,  and  appearing 
precisely  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

No  colouring  is  necessary  to  heighten  the  effect  of  these  sketches. 
Nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  can  more  fully  prove  the  utter  inutility  of 
this  waste  of  human  life,  its  utter  inefficiency  as  a  punishment,  and  its 
demoralizing  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  want  of  authentic  documents  prevents  me  at  present  from  laying 
before  the  general  assembly  some  facts  which  would  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject, by  examples,  from  the  records  of  criminal  courts  in  the  different 
states.  The  prevalence  of  particular  offences,  as  affected  by  the  changes 
in  their  criminal  laws  ;  the  number  of  commitments,  compared  with 
that  of  convictions;  and  the  effect  which  the  punishment  of  death  has 
on  the  frequency  of  the  crimes  for  which  it  is  inflicted;  accurate  infor- 
mation on  these  heads  would  have  much  facilitated  the  investigation  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  But  although  from  the  causes  which  I  have 
stated,  these  are  not  now  within  our  reach;  there  are  yet  some  facts 
generally  known  on  the  subject,  which  are  not  devoid  of  interest  or 
instruction.  Murder,  in  all  the  states,  is  punished  with  death;  in  most 
of  them  it  is,  except  treason  (which  never  occurred  under  the  state 
laws),  the  only  crime  that  is  so  punished.  If  this  were  the  most  effi- 
cacious penalty  to  prevent  crimes,  this  offence  would  be  the  one  of 
which  we  should  see  the  fewest  instances.  Is  it  so  ?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  must  establish  a  comparison,  not  between  it  and  other 
offences, — that  would  never  lead  us  to  a  true  result;  there  are  some 
crimes  that  are  so  destructive  of  the  very  existence  of  society,  create 
such  universal  alarm,  and  suppose  so  great  a  depravity,  that  the  perpe- 
trator is  always  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  the  whole  community,  and 
public  execration  would  inflict  a  punishment,  even  if  the  laws  were  si- 
lent. The  number,  of  such  crimes,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
punishment  assigned  to  them,  must  necessarily  be  fewer,  in  proportion, 
than  those  which  do  not  inspire  the  same  horror,  or  spread  the  same 
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alarm;  of  this  nature  k  murder;  we  must,  therefore,  look  to  oth 
eountriesy  to  establish  our  point  of  comparison. 

Unfortunately,  the  crime  is  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
here,  in  the  only  country  we  have  sufficient  data  to  reason  upon,  at 
therefore  the  result  of  the  inquiry  cannot  be  conclusive;  but  if  in.th 
country  a  number  of  other  ofiTences  are  punished  with  death,  which  i 
not  incur  that  penalty  here,  and  if  those  minor  offences  prevail  In  a  mu( 
greater  degree  there  than  they  do  here,  where  they  are  not  so  punis 
ed,  while  murder,  and  robbery  with  intent  to  murder  (almost  the  on! 
crimes  punished  in  that  manner  here),  be  more  frequently  committ( 
in  this  country  than  in  that  which  I  select  for  the  comparison,  then  v 
shall  have  some  reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  violent  remedy. 

In  London  and  Middlesex,  for  sixteen  years  ending  in  1818,  thirt; 
five  persons  were  convicted  of  murder,  and  stabbing  with  intent 
murder,  which  is  an  average  of  a  fraction  mor^  than  two  in  a  year.  1 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  seven  persons  suffered  for  the  same  crim 
in  the  space  of  the  last  four  years,  which  is  very  little  less  than  tl 
same  average;  but  the  population  of  New-Orleans  did  not,  during  tl 
period,  amount  to  more  than  35,000,  which  is  to  that  of  Middlesex  an 
London,  in  round  numbers,  as  one  to  twenty-seven;  therefore,  th 
crime  of  murder  was  nearly  twenty-seven  times  as  frequent,  in  propo 
tion  to  numbers,  as  in  London.  Almost  the  same  proportion  hole 
between  the  whole  state  and  England  and  Wales,  in  relation  to  th 
crime;  nineteen  executions  having  taken  place  for  murder,  in  the  la 
seven  years,  in  Louisiana,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  during  i\ 
seven  years,  ending  in  1818,  in  England  and  Wales.  In  London  an 
Middlesex,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons  were  convicted  of  fo 
geryand  counterfeiting  in  seven  years,  ending  in  1818.  During  an  equ 
period,  seven  persons  were  convicted  of  the  same  offence  in  the  who 
state,  which  makes  the  crime  eighteen  times  more  frequent  in  Londoi 
in  proportion  to  number,  than  it  is  here.  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  ar 
seventy-four  convictions  for  larceny  took  place  in  the  same  seven  yea 
in  London:  and  for  a  like  period,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  one  hu; 
dred,  which  is  near  ten  to  one  more  there  than  here,  in  proportion 
the  population.  Many  capital  convictions  were  had  there,  for  crim* 
of  which  none  were  committed  here,  and  which,  if  they  had  beei 
would  have  been  punished  only  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour. 
well  know  that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries,  the  degr^ 
of  temptation,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence,  andoth< 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  laws,  may  produce  tl 
difference  I  have  shown.  But  does  it  not  raise  serious  doubts  as 
the  efficacy  of  the  capital  punishment,  to  observe  this  double  cffec 
that  almost  the  only  crime  which  we  punish  in  that  manner,  is  mo: 
frequent  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-seven  to  one,  while  those  whic 
are  the  object  of  a  milder  sanction,  are  almost  in  the  same  ratio  le 
than  in  the  country  with  which  we  make  the  comparison  ? 

The  laws  of  none  of  the  states  punish  highway  robbery  with  death 
those  of  the  United  States  affix  this  punishment  to  the  robbery  of  th 
mail,  under  circumstances  which  generally  accompany  it.  Yet  it 
believed,  that  this  last  species  of  highway  robbery  is  more  frequei 
than  the  other — another  proof  that  the  fear  of  death  is  not  a  more  pov 
eiful  preventative  of  crime  than  other  punishments. 

I  do  not  urge  the  doubts  which  many  wise  and  conscientious  pe 
sons  have  entertained  of  the  right  of  inflicting  this  punishment,  becau2 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  right  can  be  well  established.  If  this 
measure  be  the  only  one  that  can  prevent  the  crime,  government  has 
a  right  to  adopt  it,  unless  the  evil  arising  from  the  punishment  be 
greater  than  that  which  could  be  apprehended  from  the  offence.  If  it 
were  proved,  that  the  fruit  in  a  garden  could  not  be  preserved  without 

Eunishing  the  boys  who  stole  it  with  death,  the  evil  to  be  appre- 
ended  Irom  the  offence  is  so  much  less  than  that  produced  by  the 
punishment,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  by  the  law,  much  less 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  English  spring-guns)  by  the  party  injured  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  less  evil  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  assassin,  than 
to  permit  him  to  take  that  of  a  man,  whose  existence  is  useful  to  his 
country,  and  necessary  to  his  family.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  this 
latter  case  the  alternative  is  proved  to  be  the  only  one,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  hesitate  from  any  doubt  of  the  right :  but  if  the  necessity. 
of  the  punishment,  as  well  as  the  preponderating  evil  of  the  crime, 
cannot  be  clearly  shown,  the  right  cannot  exist.  The  burthen  of  ar- 
gument rests  here  on  those  who  advocate  this  punishment ;  they  must 
show  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  repressing  the  offence:  they  must 
show,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  they  mean  to  apply  it,  the  evil  of  the 
offence  is  greater  than  the  punishment.  How  far  they  can  succeed  in 
the  first  part  of  this  task,  has  been  already,  in  part,  examined  ;  on  the 
latter  branch  of  the  position  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  evil  resulting  from  the  impunity  of  any  particular  offence, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  punishment,  we  must  recollect^ 
that  the  one  is  a  certain,  the  other  a  problematical  evil.  For  instance, 
a  man  commits  murder;  if  it  were  certain,  if  you  did  not  put  him  to 
death,  either  that  he  himself  would  repeat  the  offence,  or  that  the 
example  of  his  impunity  would  induce  another  to  do  it,  the  case  both 
of  necessity  to  prevent  crime,  and  of  the  preponderating  evil  of  the 
offence  over  that  of  the  remedy,  would  be  made  out  But  it  does  not 
follow,  because  a  man  has  once  committed  a  crime,  he  will  therefore 
repeat  it,  nor  that  another  will  be  seduced  by  his  example  to  do  so^ 
both,  I  grant,  are  probable  ;  then  we  have  the  probability  of  two  evils 
to  put  in  competition  with  the  certainty  of  one  ;  but  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  a  great  evil  ought  to  countervail  the  certainty  of  a  smaller 
one ;  and  if  m  this  instance  the  probability  be  great,  that  society  might 
suffer  the  loss  of  its  worthiest  citizens,  this  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  evil  of  putting  an  assassin  to  death.  But  if 
by  other  means,  the  chance  of  the  uncertain  evil  can  be  reduced  to  a 
bare  possibility,  then  the  certain  evil  should  not  be  incurred.  Admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  infliction  of  death  is  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  repetition  of  the  offence,  yet  if  perpetual  imprisonment  would 
as  effectually  prevent  the  offender  from  repeating  it,  and  would  also 
operate  as  an  example,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  possibility  the  chance  of 
another  being  induced  by  the  mildness  of  the  punishment  to  commit 
the  crime,  then  the  certain  evil  of  taking  away  human  life  ought  not 
to  be  incurred,  because  the  remote  possibility  of  even  a  great  evil 
cannot  justify  it. 

But  before  we  adopt  any  of  these  calculations  (always  liable  to  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  practice),  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  the  position 
which  alone  renders  them  necessary  be  true ;  whether  the  punishment 
of  death  is  necessary  to  prevent  offences.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the 
expression,  we  know  this  is  not  the  case  ;  to  say  that  a  certain  single 
cause  is  necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect,  supposes,  that  if  the  cause 
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exist,  the  effect  will  certainly  follow  ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
punishment  of  death  will,  in  all  cases,  prevent  the  crime  for  which  it 
is  inflicted*;  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  that  end 
than  any  other  kind  of  punishment :  some  reasons  have  already  been 
given  to  show  that  it  is  not.  Let  us  examine  those  which  are  usually 
given  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  interesting  question. 

First     There  are  those  who  support  it  by  arguments  drawn  from  re- 
ligion.    The  divine  spirit  infused  into  the  great  legislator  of  the  Jews, 
from  whose  code  these  arguments  are  drawn,  was  never  intended  to  in- 
spire a  system  of  universal  jurisprudence.     The  theocracy  given  as  a 
form  of  government  to  that  extraordinary  people,  was  not  suited  to  any 
other  ;  as  little  was  the  system  of  their  penal  laws,  given  on  the  mys- 
terious mountain,  promulgated  from  the  bosom  of  a  dark  cloud,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  ;  they  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
minds  of  a  perverse  and  obdurate  people  ;  and  as  one  means  of  efiect- 
ing  this,  the  punishment  of  death  is  freely  denounced  for  a  long  list  of 
crim'es  ;  but  the  same  authority  establishes  the  lex  talionis^  and  other 
regulations,  which  those  who  quote  this  authority  would  surely  not 
wish  to  adopt     They  forget  that  the  same  Almighty  author  of  that  law, 
at  a  later  period,  inspired  one  of  his  prophets  with  a  solemn  assurance, 
that  might  with  propriety  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  a  penitentiary, 
and  confirmed  it  with  an  awful  asseveration, — <<  As  I  Livs,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that 
he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.''     They  forget,  too, 
although  they  are  Christians  who  use  this  argument,  that  the  divine 
.author  of  their  religion  expressly  forbids  the  retaliatory  system,  on 
which  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder  is  founded  ;  they  forget  the 
mild  benevolence  of  his  precepts,  the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  the  phi- 
lanthropy that  breathes  in  all  his  words,  and  directed  all  his  actions  ;  they 
lose  sight  of  that  golden  rule  which  he  established  :     <<  To  do  nothing 
to  others  that  we  would  not  desire  them  to  do  unto  us  ;"  and  certainly 
pervert  the  spirit  of  his  holy  and  merciful  religion,  when  they  give  it 
as  the  sanction  for  sanguinary  punishments.     Indeed,  if  I  were  inclined 
to  support  my  opinion  by  arguments  drawn  from  religion,  the  whole 
New  Testament  should  be  my  text,  and  I  could  easily  deduce  from  i^ 
authority  for  a  system  of  reform  as  opposed  to  one  of  exterminatic 
Butalthough  the  legislator  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name,  who  sho 
prescribe  anything  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  religion,  and  particula 
to  those  of  that  divine   morality  on  which  the  Christian  system 
founded,  yet  it  would  be  not  less  dangerous,  to  make  its  dogmas 
ground-work  of  his  legislation,  or  to  array  them  in  defence  of  polit 
systems.     In  a  government,  where  all  religions  have  equal  privilej 
it  would  be  obviously  unjust ;  it  would  lessen  the  reverence  for  sacr 
by  mixing  them  with  political  institutions,  and  perverting  to  temp( 
uses  those  precepts  which  were  given  as  rules  for  the  attaihmeni 
eternal  happiness. 

Secondly.  The  practice  of  all  nations,  from  the  remotest  antiq' 
is  urged  in  favour  of  this  punishment ;  the  fact,  with  some  excep 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  is  the  inference  just  ?  There  are  genei 
rors,  and  unfortunately  for  mankind,  but  few  general  truths,  estab 
by  practice,  in  government  legislation.  Make  this  the  criterion 
despotism  is,  by  many  thousand  degrees  on  the  scale  of  antiquity, 
than  a  representative  government :  the  laws  of  Draco  were  moi 
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cient  than  those  of  Solon,  and  consequently  better  ;  and  the  practice 
of  torture  quite  as  generally  diffused  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. Idolatry  in  religion,  tyranny  in  government,  capital  punish- 
ments, and  inhuman  tortures  in  jurisprudence,  are  coeval  and  coexten- 
mve.  Will  the  advocates  of  this  punishment  admit  the  force  of  their 
argument  in  favour  of  all  these  abuses  ?  If  they  do  not,  how  will  they 
apply  it  to  the  one  for  which  they  argue  ? 

The  long  and  general  usage  of  any  institution  gives  us  the  means  of 
examining  its  practical  advantages  or  defects  :  but  it  ought  to  have 
no  authority  as  a  precedent,  until  it  be  proved,  that  the  l^st  laws  are 
the  most  ancient,  and  that  institutions  for  the  happiness  of  the  people 
•re  the  most  permanent  and  most  generally  diffused.  But  this  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  maintained  with  truth  ;  the  melancholy  reverse 
forces  conviction  on  our  minds.  Every  where,  with  but  few  except- 
ions, the  interest  of  the  many  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  sacrificed 
to  the  power  of  the  few.  Every  where  penal  laws  have  been 
framed  to  support  this  power  ;  and  those  institutions,  favourable  to  free- 
dom, which  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  form  no  part  of 
any  original  plan,  but  are  isolated  privileges  which  have  been  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  tyranny,  or  which  have  been  suffered,  from  inatten- 
tion to  their  importance,  to  grow  into  strength. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  has,  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  centuries, 
been  involved  in  a  continual  state  of  internal  discord  or  foreign  war  : 
Icings  and  nobles  continually  contending  for  power ;  both  oppressing 
the  people,  and  driving  them  to  desperation  and  revolt.  Different  pre- 
tenders, asserting  their  claims  to  the  throne  of  deposed  or  assassinated 
kings ;  religious  wars ;  cruel  persecutions ;  partition  of,  kingdoms  ; 
cessions  of  provinces  ;  succeeding  each  other  ^ith  a  complication  and 
rapidity  that  defies  the  skill  and  diligence  of  the  historian  to  unravel 
and  record.  Add  to  this,  the  ignorance  in  which  the  human  mind  was 
involved,  during  the  early  and  middle  part  of  this  period  ;  the  intol- 
erant bigotry,  which  from  its  close  connection  with  government,  stifled 
every  improvement  in  politics  as  well  as  every  reformation  in  religion; 
and  we  shall  see  a  state  of  things  certainly  not  favourable  for  the  for- 
mation of  wise  laws  on  any  subject ;  but  particularly  ill  calculated  for 
the  establishment  of  a  iust  or  humane  criminal  code.  From  such  legis- 
lators, acting  in  such  times,  what  could  be  expected,  but  that  which  we 
actually  find  ;  a  mass  of  laws  unjust,  because  made  solely  with  a  view 
to  support  the  temporary  views  of  a  prevailing  party  ;  unwise,  obscure, 
inhuman,  inconsistent,  because  they  were  the  work  of  ignorance,  dic- 
tated by  interest,  passion  and  intolerance.  But  it  would  scarcely  seem 
prudent  to  surrender  our  reason  to  authorities  thus  established,  and  to 
give  the  force  of  precedent  to  any  of  the  incoherent  collections  of  absurd, 
cruel,  and  contradictory  provisions  which  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  penal  codes,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  as 
their  laws  stood  prior  to  the  last  century.  No  one  would  surely  advise 
this ;  why  then  select  any  part  of  the  mass,  and  recommend  it  to  us, 
inerely  because  it  has  been  generally  practised?  If  there  is  any  other 
reason  for  adopting  it,  let  that  be  urged,  and  it  ought  to  have  its  weight; 
but  my  object  here  is  to  show,  that  from  the  mode  in  which  the  penal 
laws  of  Europe  have,  until  a  very  late  period,  been  established,  very 
little  reppect  is  due  to  them  merely  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  or  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  prevailed.  If  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
£ 
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of  the  modern  and  middle  ages  affords  us  little  reason  to  revere  either 
its  humanity  or  justice  ;  that  of  the  ancient  world  does  not  give  us  more. 
The  despotism  of  antiquity  was  like  that  of  modern  times,  and  such  as 
it  will  always  be  ;  it  can  have  but  one  character,  which  the  rare  occur* 
rence,  of  a  few  mild  or  philosophic  monarchs  does  not  change  :  and  in 
the  laws  of  the  republics,  there  was  a  mixture  of  severity  and  indul- 
gence, that  makes  them  very  improper  models  for  imitation.  Yet  in 
Rome,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  date  of  the 
valerian  law  until  the  institutions  of  the  republic  were  annihilated  by 
the  imperial  power,  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  for 
any  crime  ;  and  we  cannot  learn  from  history  that  offences  were  unusu- 
ally prevalent  during  that  period;  but  we  do  know  that  when  executions 
became  frequent,  Rome  was  the  receptacle  of  every  crime  and  every  vice. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  information 
to  determine  whether  the  frequency  of  capital  punishments  was  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  this  depravity. 

Modern  history  affords  us  two  examples  which  deserve  to  be  attended 
to  in  this  discussion.     The  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  soon  after  she 
came  to  the  throne,  abolished  the  pain  of  death  in  all  her  extensive  do- 
minions ;  her  reign  lasted  twenty  years,  giving  ample  time  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  experiment :  and  Beccaria  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
eonsequences  it  had  produced.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  regu- 
lations by  which  this  change  was  effected,  but  as  I  believe  the  knout  (an 
infliction  more  cruel  than  a  speedy  death)  was  preserved,  I  do  not  urge 
this  example  as  having  the  same  weight  it  would  have,  if  milder  pun- 
ishments had  been  substituted.  Three  years  after  Elizabeth  had  ceased  to 
reign  in  the  north  of  Europe,  her  great  experiment  was  renewed  in  the 
south.    Leopold  became  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  a  declaration  (rigidly  adhered  to  during  his  reign)  that  no  offence 
should  be  punished  with  death;  he  substituted  a  mild  system  of  graduated 
punishments,  and  though  1  do  not  think  they  were  very  judiciously 
chosen,  yet  the  consecjuence  was,  an  immediate  decrease  in  the  number 
of  offences.     We  are  mformed,  that  during  a  considerable  period,  the 
prisons  were  empty,  and  no  complaints  for  atrocious  offences  occurred; 
and  he  himself,  after  an  experiment  of  twenty  years,  declares,   "  that 
the  mitigation  of  punishments,  joined  to  a  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
prevent  crimes,  and  also  great  despatch  in  the  trial,  together  with  a 
certainty  and  suddennessof  punishment  to  real  delinquents,  had,  instead 
of  increasing  the  number  of  crimes,  considerably  diminished  that  of  the 
smaller  ones,  and  rendered  those  of  an  atrocious  nature  very  rare.'' 
This  passage  is  extracted  from  the  introduction  to  a  code  which  he  gave 
to  his  people  in  the  year  1786  :  four  years  afterwards,  he  was  called  to 
the  empire,  and  the  further  course  of  his  noble  experiment  was  inter- 
rupted.    How  far  the  old  system  was  re-established,  I  am  not  accu- 
rately informed,  but  some  travellers  represent,  that  the  new  stale  of 
things  forms  a  contrast  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Leopold  code. 
These  instances,  I  think,  turn  the  scale  of  argument  as  it  applies  to  the 
authority  of  example  ;  if  we  can  rely  on  that  of  Tuscany  (and  it  seems 
perfectly  well  authenticated),  it  proves  the  inefficiency  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, in  great  as  well  as  smaller  offences,  and  it  is  of  more  weight 
than  the  united  practice  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  where  the  pun- 
ishment is  retained,  but  where  it  has  never  been  found  effectual  to  re- 
press the  prevalence  of  crimes. 
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The  third  and  last  argument  I  have  heard  urged,  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  second  ;   it  is,  the  danger,  to  be  apprehended  from  innovation.     I 
confess,  I  always  listen  to  this  objection  with  some  degree  of  suspicion. 
That  men  who  owe  their  rank,  their  privileges,  their  emoluments,  to 
abuses  and  impositions,  originating  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  and 
consecrated  by  time;  that  such  men  should  preach  the  danger  of  inno- 
vations, I  can  well  conceive  ;  the  wonder  is,  that  they  can  find  others 
weak  and  credulous  enough  to  believe  them.     But  in  a  country  where 
these  abuses  do  not  exist;  in  a  country  whose  admirable  system  of 
government  is  founded  wholly  on  innovation,   where  there  is  no  anti- 
quity to  create  a  false  veneration  for  abuses,  and  no  apparent  interest 
to  perpetuate  them  ;  in  such  a  country,   this  argument  will  have  little 
force  against  the  strong  reasons  which  assail  it     Let  those,  however, 
who  honestly  entertain  this  doubt,  reflect  that,   most  fortunately  for 
themselves  and  for  their  posterity,  they  live  in  an  age  of  advancement: 
not  an  art,  not  a  science,  that  has  not  in  our  day  made  rapid  progress 
towards  perfection.     The  one  of  which  we  now  speak  has  received 
and  is  daily  acquiring  improvement ;  how  long  is  it  since  torture  was 
abolished  ?     Since  judges  were  made  independent  ?     Since  personal 
liberty  was  secured,  and  religious  persecution  forbidden  ?     All  these 
were,  in  their  time,  innovations  as  bold  at  least  as  the  one  now  pro- 
posed.    The  true  use  of  this  objection,  and  there  I  confess  it  has  force, 
IS  to  prevent  any  hazardous  experiment,  or  the  introduction  of  any 
change  that  is  not  strongly  recommended  by  reason.     I  desire  no  other 
test  for  the  one  that  is  now  under  discussion,  but  I  respectfully  urge, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reject  it,  merely  because  it  is  untried,  if  we 
are  convinced  it  will  be  beneficial.     Should  our  expectations  be  disap- 
pointed, no  extensive  evil  can  be  done  ;  the  remedy  is  always  in  our 
power.     Although  an  experiment,  it  is  not  a  hazardous  one,  and  the 
only  inquiry  seems  to  be,  whether  the  arguments  and  facts  stated  in  its 
favour,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  us  in  making  it.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  reasoning  might,  with  some  propriety,  be  retorted 
against  those  who  use  it,  by  saying — <<  all  punishments  are  but  experi- 
ments to  discover  what  will  best  prevent  crimes  ;  your  favourite  one  of 
death  has  been  fully  tried.     By  your  own  account,  all  nations,  since  the 
first  institution  of  society,  have  practised  it,  but  you  yourselves  must 
acknowledge,  without  success.     All  we  ask,  then,  is  that  you  abandon 
an  experiment  which  has  for  five  or  six  thousand  years  been  progress- 
ing under  all  the  variety  of  forms  which  cruel  ingenuity  could  invent; 
and  which  in  all  ages,  under  all  governments,  has  been  found  wanting. 
You  have  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  confess  that  it  is  inefficient,  and 
to  abandon  it  in  minor  ofiences  ;  what  charm  has  it  then  which  makes 
you  cling  to  it  in  those  of  a  graver  cast  ?     You  have  made  your  experi- 
ment ;  it  was  attended  in  its  operation  with  an  incalculable  waste  of 
human  life  ;  a  deplorable  degradation  of  human  intellect ;  it  was  found 
often  fatal  to  the  innocent,  and  it  very  frequently  permitted  the  guilty 
to  escape.     Nor  can  you  complain  of  any  unseasonable  interference 
with  your  plan  that  may  account  for  its  failure  :  during  the  centuries 
that  your  system  has  been  in  operation,  humanity  and  justice  have  never 
interrupted  its  course  ;  you  went  on  in  the  work  of  destruction,  always 
seeing  an  increase  of  crime,  and  always  supposing  that  increased  sever- 
ity was  the  only  remedy  to  suppress  it :  the  mere  forfeiture  of  life  was 
loo  mild;  tortures  were  superadded,  which  nothing  but  the  intelligence 
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of  a  fiend  could  invent,  to  prolong  its  duration  and  increase  its  torme 
yet  there  was  no  diminution  of  crime  ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  ] 
that  mildness  might  accomplish  that  which  could  not  be  efiected 
severity."  This  great  truth  revealed  itself  to  philosophers,  who 
parted  it  to  the  people  ;  the  strength  of  popular  opinion  at  length  foi 
it  upon  kings,  and  the  work  of  reformation,  in  spite  of  the  cry  ags 
novelty,  began.  It  has  been  progressive.  Why  should  it  stop,  vi 
every  argument,  every  fact,  promises  its  complete  success  ?  We  c< 
not  concur  in  the  early  stages  of  this  reformation;  perhaps  the  cr 
may  be  reserved  to  us  of  completing  it;  and  I  therefore  make  no  apol 
to  the  general  assembly  for  having  so  long  occupied  them  with  this 
cussion.  In  imposing  so  important  a  change,  it  was  necessary  to  f 
the  prominent  reasons  which  induced  me  to  think  it  necessary  ;  m 
more  have  weighed  upon  my  mind,  and  on  reviewing  these,  I  feel  \ 
humility  and  regret  how  feebly  they  are  urged.  The  nature  of 
subject  alone  wiij,  however,  create  an  interest  sufficient  to  promote 
quiry,  and  humanity  will  suggest  arguments  which  I  have  not 
sagacity  to  discover  or  the  talent  to  enforce. 

Having  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  discard  all  the  dii 
ent  punishments  which  have  been  reviewed,  I  proceed  to  a  short 
cussion  of  those  which  have  been  adopted.     These  are 

Ifecuniary  fines ;  degradation  from  office  ;  simple  imprisonment ;  1 
porary  suspension  of  civil  rights  ;  permanent  deprivation  of  civil  rig 
imprisonment  at  hard  labour ;  solitary  confinement  during  cei 
intervals  of  the  time  of  imprisonment,  to  be  determined  in  the  sente 

The  advantage  of  this  scale  of  punishment  is,  that  it  is  divisible 
most  to  infinity;  that  there  is  no  ofience,  however  slight,  for  whic 
does  not  afibrd  an  appropriate  corrective ;  and  none,  however  s 
cious,  for  which,  by  cumulating  its  different  degrees,  an  adequate  ] 
ishment  cannot  be  found. 

When  to  these  are  added  the  regulations  which  are  made  in  cer 
cases,  as  to  the  nature  of  food  and  other  comforts,  during  the  ten 
punishment,  it  has,  in  an  almost  perfect  degree,  the  essential  qualil 
being  capable  of  apportionment,  not  only  to  any  species  of  ofience, 
to  every  ofi*ender.  Sex,  age,  habits,  constitution,  every  circumsti 
which  ought  to  determine  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power,  i 
have  its  proper  weight. 

Reformation  of  the  criminal  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

He  is  efiectually  restrained  from  a  repetition  of  his  crime. 

A  permanent  and  striking  example  is  constantly  operating  to  d 
others. 

The  punishment  being  mild,  public  feeling  will  never  enlist 
passions  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  law. 

The  same  cause  will  ensure  a  rigid  performance  of  their  dut; 
public  officers. 

Jurors,  from  a  false  compassion,  will  seldom  acquit  the  guilty  ; 
if  by  chance  or  prejudice  they  should  convict  the  innocent,  their  c 
or  fault  is  not  as  in  the  cases  of  infliction  of  stripes— permanent  stigi 
or  death — ^without  the  reach  of  redress. 

These  are  advantages  which  render  the  penitentiary  system  decid 
superior  to  any  other. 

To  detail  the  mode  in  which  these  different  punishments  are  i 
posed  and  applied  to  the  different  offenees,  would  be  to  repeat  the 
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vuiioM  nf  the  iriiole  book,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  this  report ;  enough,  and  I  fear  more  than  enough,  has  been  said 
on  this  division  of  the  work. 

1  proceed  to  the  plan  of  the  fourth  book,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  intended  to  give  rules  of  practice  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

It  regulates  the  mode  in  which  complaints  and  accusations  are  to  be 
made ;  designates  the  proper  persons  to  receive  them,  and  directs  their 
duty  in  conducting  the  examination  ;  taking  the  evidence  on  the  com- 
plaint, and  ordering  the  arrest ;  prescribes  the  form  of  warrants ;  and 
designates  precisely  the  cases  where  arrests  may  be  made  without 
them.  It  prescribes  minutely  the  duties,  and  defines  the  authority, 
as  well  of  officers  as  of  individuals,  who  assist  them  in  making  arrests. 

It  regulates  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination,  and  the  man- 
ner of  making  commitments,  so  as  to  avoid  the  frequent  escapes  of 
the  guilty  from  the  former  defective  practice  on  this  head. 

The  manner  in  which  the  person  is  to  be  treated,  during  his  con- 
finement, is  minutely  detailed ;  provisions  are  introduced  to  prevent 
or  punish  all  abuses  of  authority  in  those  who  arrest  or  have  charge 
of  the  prisoner. 

Rules  are  laid  down  for  directing  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate^ 
and  ascertaining  his  duties  in  admitting  to  bail. 

The  manner  m  which  accusations,  and  the  evidence  to  support  them, 
are  to  be  brought  before  the  proper  court,  is  distinctly  described. 

Rules  are  presented  for  the  organization  and  mode  of  conducting 
business  before  grand  juries.  Their  duties  are  defined,  as  are  those 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  in  presenting  indictments  before  them. 

The  eases  are  distinguished  which  are  to  be  prosecuted  by  indict- 
ment, from  those  in  which  information  may  be  filed. 

Rules  are  laid  down  for  drawing  acts  of  accusation,  so  as  to  secure 
a  proper  degree  of  certainty  in  the  allegation  of  the  offence,  but  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty  from  formal  defects. 

The  mode  of  making  the  arraignment ;  the  manner  of  pleading ;  the 
roles  for  eondueting  the  trial ;  the  duties  of  the  judge  ;  of  the  advocate 
for  the  aecused,  and  of  the  public  prosecutor,  in  relation  to  it,  are  mi- 
nutely marked  ont 

Regulations  are  made  for  summoning,  swearing,  and  challenging 
jurors,  and  for  their  government  on  the  trial,  and  on  the  delivery  of 
the  verdict 

Directions  are  given  for  summoning  and  securing  the  attendance  of 
witnesses. 

The  causes  are  designated  for  which  judgments  may  be  arrested 
and  new  trials  granted,  and  all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  ver- 
dict are  provided  for. 

A  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which 
seareh-warrants  are  to  be  granted  and  executed,  and  another  to  the 
designation  of  the  cases  in  which  security  may  be  required  against  the 
commission  of  apprehended  offences.  Contempts  are  defined,  aod  the 
mode  of  trying  and  punishinjp;  them  is  marked  out 

The  last  chapter  of  this  book  contains  a  system  of  proceeding  on 
writs  of  habeas  earnus. 

This  chapter  win  be  the  first  act  of  legislation  in  our  state  on  this 
aobjeet;  important  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  have  sooner  ^^tMS^  ^^ 
attentkm.     This  writ  was  known  in  a  remote  period  of  the  English 
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law,  but  it  was  a  precept  without  a  sanction,  and  therefore  totally  in- 
efficient until  the  statute  passed  in  the  31st  year  of  Charles  II.  gare  it 
force  and  efficacy,  and  made  it  a  feature  in  their  jurisprudence,  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud,  and  which  all  ought  to  imitate  or  adopt 
The  mechanism  of  this  admirable  contrivance  for  securing  personal 
liberty  is  so  simple,  its  effects  are  so  decisive,  that  we  are  led  to  won- 
der why  it  was  not  sooner  put  in  operation,  especially  in  a  nation  which 
at  so  early  a  period  made  it  a  stipulation  with  their  king,  that  ''no 
freeman  should  be  imprisoned  but  by  the  law  of  the  land.''  Indeed  the 
writ  itself  was  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of  the  interdict 
de  homine  libero  exhibendo ;  but  it  was  applicable  only  to  the  case  of 
a  freeman  claimed  as  a  slave ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  even  in  that  case 
there  were  any  provisions  to  enforce  its  execution  :  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  one  which  permitted  any  person  to  refuse  obedience,  who 
chose  rather  to  pay  for  the  man,  estimating  his  value  as  if  he  was  a 
slave.  In  no  stage  of  its  history,  therefore,  was  this  writ  of  any  im- 
portance until  the  spirit  of  liberty,  nearly  extinguished  under  the  ener- 
getic despotism  of  the  Tudors,  rose  superior  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  inspired  the  declaration  of  those  principles  of  personal 
and  political  rights,  on  which  our  republics  are  chiefly  founded.  One 
of  the  most  important  measures  which  this  spirit  suggested,  was  the 
habeas  corpus  act ;  it  directs  the  manner  in  which  the  writ  is  to  issue ; 
imposes  penalties  for  disobedience  to  it,  and  makes  a  number  of  saluta- 
ry provisions  to  prevent  delays  and  abuses  in  criminal  proceedings. 
In  all  the  Atlantic  states,  this  statute  was  a  part  of  the  law  by  which 
they  were  governed  at  the  time  they  became  independent ;  and  it  was 
either  expressly  or  impliedly  adopted  with  the  whole  body  of  their 
municipal  laws.  In  those  states,  therefore,  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary than  to  guard  against  its  suspension  by  a  constitutional  clause. 
But  here  the  case  was  different,  the  common  law  of  England  was  not 
in  force  here,  still  less  were  its  statutes.  Neither  could  form  part  of 
our  law,  unless  specially  re-enacted.  Yet  the  framers  of  our  constitu- 
tion, not  attending  to  this  difference,  contented  themselves  with  tran- 
scribing from  the  constitutions  of  other  states,  the  provision  that  '<  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require 
it.''  But  no  law  had  before,  or  has  been  since  passed,  defining  what 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was,  or  directing  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  obtained,  how  it  was  to  be  executed,  what  was  to  be  its  ef- 
fect, or  what  the  pensilty  of  disobeying  it.  If  the  writ  alone  be  intro- 
duced without  the  provisions  for  enforcing  it,  it  could  be  of  as  little  use 
here  as  it  was  in  England  before  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  ;  if  the 
statute  be  introduced,  do  we  stop  at  that  of  Charles  ?  or  are  those  of 
16  George  I.  and  38  of  George  III.  re-enacted  by  this  laconic  legisla- 
tion ?  If  either  of  them  are,  they  involve,  as  applied  to  us,  great  absur- 
dities :  for  they  contain  many  provisions  which  are  purely  local,  all  of 
them  referring  to  courts  and  to  magistrates  which  do  not  exist  under 
our  laws;  and  impose  penalties  which  are  not  recoverable  here; 
and  yet  on  which  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  act  depends.  So  that 
whatever  construction  we  put  on  this  clause  in  our  constitution,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  without  some  statute  to  define  and  enforce  the 
great  privilege  of  which  it  declares  we  shall  not  be  deprived,  the  pro- 
vision can  be  of  little  use.    Hitherto  the  necessity  for  this  remedy  haa 
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been  so  stroDgly  felt,  that  judges  have  not  scrupulously  examined  their 
right  to  afford  it ;  and  even  when  improperly  granted,  so  strongly  is  it 
supported  by  public  opinion,  that  parties,  though  they  have  sometimes 
evaded  its  operation,  have  never  thought  proper  to  question  its  legality. 
It  has  held  its  authority,  therefore,  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
exerting  its  influence  in  support  of  an  institution  which  they  have  been 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  venerate  and  admire,  rather  than  by  the 
constraint  of  law.  But  times  may  come  ;  in  the  natural  progress  of 
human  affairs  must  come  ;  when  public  opinion  will  have  less  force, 
and  without  the  aid  of  law  for  its  support,  will  prove  a  feeble  barrier 
against  encroachment 

The  offences  against  personal  liberty,  which  are  most  dangerous,  are 
those  that  are  committed  for  political  purposes,  and  as  the  means  of 
silencing  opposition  to  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  measures. 
All  the  energies  of  the  law,  armed  with  its  strongest  sanctions,  and  di- 
rected by  the  most  efficient  measures  to  secure  its  execution  then  become 
necessary.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  therefore,  concurring  with  the 
probability  of  its  occurrence,  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
this  important  subject  In  examining  the  different  enactments  of  this 
justly  celebrated  statute,  every  friend  of  freedom  must  be  grateful  to  its 
authors  for  the  extensive,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  the  lasting 
benefit  they  have  conferred  on  mankind.  Ten  millions  of  freemen 
have  already  consecrated  it  among  their  fundamental  rights,  and  the 
rising  republics  of  the  new  world  will  not  fail  to  adopt  so  precious  an 
institution,  when  they  review  and  finally  establish  their  constitutional 
compacts. 

This  is  the  greatest  glory  a  wise  nation  can  desire  ;  to  see  its  princi- 
ples recognized  ;  its  institutions  adopted  ;  its  laws  copied,  not  only  by 
men  speaKing  the  same  language,  and  bred  in  a  similarity  of  manners, 
but  translated  into  different  languages^  adapting  themselves  to  different 
habits  ;  incorporated  in  different  codes,  and  in  all,  acknowledged  as  the 
first  of  blessings.  And  the  trial  of  a  cause,  by  an  independent  jury,  on 
the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  or  the  Oroonook  ;  or  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus adopted  by  a  representative  assembly  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  ought 
to  afford  more  satisfaction  to  an  Englishman,  who  loves  the  honour  of 
his  country,  than  the  most  splendid  triumph  of  her.  arms.  We  must 
not,  however,  suffer  our  admiration  of  any  institution  to  blind  us  to  its 
faults  or  prevent  us,  when  we  are  about  to  adopt  it,  from  scrutinizing 
severely  all  its  provisions,  and  carefully  inquiring  whether  in  its  ope- 
ration, defects  have  not  been  discovered,  which  a  prudent  attention 
might  amend.  In  examining  the  English  statute  with  this  view,  some 
important  omissions  have  been  observed  ;  and  in  the  project  presented 
to  you,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  them.  Some  oi  the  most 
important  ought  to  be  enumerated. 

1.  The  great  object  of  this  writ ;  that,  which  constitutes  its  chief 
excellence,  I  may  say  its  only  use,  is  the  promptitude  and  efficacy 
with  which  it  acts.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  another  branch  of  juris- 
prudence, it  is  a  writ  for  <<  specific  performance,''  or  it  is  nothing.  In 
all  civilized  countries,  there  are  actions  given  for  injuries  to  personal 
liberty  :  but  no  nation,  until  England  set  the  example,  provided  any 
means  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  evil.  This  law  enforces  it  by 
attachment,  fines  and  penalties  ;  in  most  cases,  these  are  effectual :  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  party  injured  would  obtain  no  re- 
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iiefy  and  the  offender  woald  escape  punishment,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  A  person  may  be  unlawfully  arrested,  and 
forcibly  embarked,  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  country  ;  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  may  issue  ;  it  may  even  be  served  in  time,  but  if  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  directed  choose  to  make  an  insufficient  return,  no 
other  process  can  issue  until  that  return  has  been  received,  debated, 
and  determined  to  be  insufficient ;  and  then,  it  is  not  a  compulsory 
process,  but  a  penal  one,  which  is  awarded  ;  not  giving  liberty  to  the 

Erisoner,  but  punishing  the  party  for  his  disobedience,  who  detains 
im  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  sufferer  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  king- 
dom, or  some  other  irreparable  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  This 
is  a  case  which  must  probably  have  often  occurred  in  England,  by 
abuses  under  their  press-warrants  ;  by  military  encroachments,  and  for 

C poses  of  private  vengeance  or  public  oppression.  Recent  as  has 
n  the  establishment  of  our  government,  an  outrageous  and  well- 
known  example  of  this  abuse  took  place  here  ;  an  evasive  return  was 
made  and  repeated,  and  while  the  court  was  occupied  in  determining 
its  validity,  a  number  of  citizens  were  carried  out  of  the  state  by  a 
military  officer,  on  a  groundless  charge  of  political  crimes. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an  evil  of  this  kind,  an  article  has  been 
inserted,  directing,  whenever  a  case  is  made  out  to  justify  the  issuing 
of  this  writ,  accompanied  by  proof,  that  deportation,  or  any  other 
irremediable  injury  is  apprehended;  or  whenever  the  writ  is  disobeyed, 
that  the  magistrate  shall,  instead  of  the  habeas  corpus,  issue  his  warrant 
to  bring  the  prisoner,  and  the  party  in  whose  custody  he  is  held,  be- 
fore him,  that  the  one  may  be  released  and  the  other  committed  for 
trial,  in  all  cases  in  which  those  steps  may  be  required  by  law. 

2.  Under  the  English  law,  the  return  is  taken  for  true,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  an  action  against  the  person  who  makes  a  false  return  ;  t 
doctrine  utterly  subversive  of  the  true  intent  of  the  act,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  has  rendered  it  nugatory.  This  doctrine  was  established 
on  a  reference  to  the  twelve  judges,  by  the  house  of  lords,  in  1757, 
and  was  enforced  in  the  case  of  American  seaman  impressed  on  board 
of  English  vessels ;  the  captain  returned,  that  they  had  voluntarily  en- 
listed, and  without  any  other  evidence,  they  were  remanded  to  their 
slavery,  and  told,  that  if  they  survived  the  war,  and  could  find  any  one 
to  bring  an  action  for  a  false  return,  on  proving  it,  they  might  obtain 
irelief.  This  glaring  defect  is  removed  by  the  law  presented  to  you  ; 
and  the  mode  is  prescribed  for  examining  into  the  truth  of  a  return 
when  it  is  controverted. 

3.  The  judges  in  the  case  alluded  to,  determined  unanimously,  that 
the  provisions  made  for  awarding  and  returning  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
immediately,  do  not  extend  to  any  case  but  those  of  a  criminal  or  sup- 
posed criminal  nature.  Mr  Justice  Bathurst,  it  is  true,  adds  to  his 
opinion,  that  although  the  statute  did  not  extend  to  other  cases,  yet  the 
justices  of  the  king's  bench  had,  in  favour  of  liberty,  extended  the  same 
relief  to  all  cases. 

To  give  full  effect  to  this  remedy,  it  is  proposed  expressly  to  extend 
it  to  every  case  of  illegal  imprisonment  and  restraint 

4.  By  the  English  practice,  when  a  prisoner  is  brought  upon  habeas 
corpus,  if  the  commitment  be  informal,  he  is  discharged,  although  auf^ 
ficient  evidence  may  exist  to  justify  his  detention  for  trial.  The  pte 
proposes  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  by  obliging  the  officer  who  brings  |i|i 
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the  prisoner^  to  produce  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  committed,  and 
directing  the  judge  before  whom  the  writ  is  returned,  to  re-commit  him 
if  the  evidence  warrant  it. 

As  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is  submitted,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  any  other  of  the  omissions  which  have  been  supplied,  or  the 
defects  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  remedy.  A  strong  impress- 
ion of  the  utility  of  this  great  writ,  has  rendered  me  particularly  de- 
sirous to  increase  the  facility  of  procuring  it ;  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  relief ;  to  give  an  adequate  sanction  to  each  of  the  provisions  that 
are  enacted;  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  utility  of  preserving  it  and 
the  danger  of  suffering  it  to  be  violated,  and  to  show  the  value  wc  place 
on  this  and  other  institutions  of  freedom,  not  by  suffering  them  to  re- 
main imperfect  from  a  blind  reverence  for  their  antiquity,  but  by 
studying  to  improve,  or,  if  possible,  to  perfect  them,  and  by  leaving  to 
our  children,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  augmented,  those  privileges  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  fathers. 

The  great  objects  in  the  execution  of  this  division  .of  the  work,  have 
been  to  protect  the  innocent  from  ill-founded  prosecutions,  and  even  the 
guilty  from  vexation,  in  the  manner  of  conducting  those  which  were 
necessary  to  ascertain  their  guilt.     But  at  the  same  time,  to  insure  the 
exact  execution  of  the  laws,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  those  devices  which  professional  Ingenuity  has  so  frequently  used 
to  procure  the  escape  of  the  guilty.     Some  new  provisions  have  been 
introduced  to  effect  these  objects,  but  where  they  could  be  obtained 
without  innovation,  none  have  been  proposed.     In  those  cases  my  en- 
deavours have  been  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  the  law  applicable 
to  the  different  divisions,  under  its  proper  heads;  and  to  giving  precise 
and  intelligible  language  to  the  rules  of  procedure.     Even  a  slight  no- 
tice of  all  the  points  in  which  changes  or  modifications  of  the  present 
law  have  been  suggested,  would  extend  this  report,  already  too  long, 
to  an  inconvenient  size.      It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  mention  a 
prohibition  of  those  charges,  which  the  judge  frequently  uses  ad  the 
means  of  diffusing  his  political  tenets,  displaying  his  eloquence,  and 
sometimes  gratifying  his  passions;  and  of  those  presentments  of  the  same 
nature,  by  which  the  jury  recommend  candidates  to  office,  denounce 
public  measures,  or  eulogize  the  virtues  of  men  in  power;  such  proceed- 
ings were  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  magistrate,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  sanctity  of  that  body,  whose  functions  of  public  accusers, 
and  guardians  of  the  liberty  and  reputation  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
require  calm  investigation,  undisturbed  by  intemperate  discussions.    If 
an  ordinary  court  of  justice  be  properly  called  the  temple  of  that  high 
.attribute  of  the  deity,  we  may,  without  too  far  extending  the  metaphor, 
term  the  tribunal  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  a  shrine  in  that  temple  ;  the 
holy  of  holieSi  into  which  impure  or  unworthy  passion  should  find  no 
admittance,  and  where  no  one  ought  to  officiate  until  he  has  put  off  the 
habits  of  ordinary  life,  and  assumed,  with  the  holy  robes  of  his  func- 
tion, that  purity  of  intention,  that  ardent  worship  of  truth,  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  low  pursuits  of  interest,  the  views  of  ambition  or  the 
vanity  of  false  talent.      Party  spirit  unfortunately  will,  in  some  degree, 
influence  every  other  department ;  from  the  nature  of  our  government 
it  must  exist,  but  it  will  do  no  material  injury,  while  it  is  felt  in  the  le- 
gislative, or  even  in  the  executive  branches  ;  but  if  it  once  find  admit- 
tance to  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  vitals  of 
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our  political  constitution  ai^e  affected,  and  I  can  imagine  no  better  means 
of  facilitating  this  corruption,  than  permitting  your  judges  to  make  po- 
litical harangues  to  a  jury,  who  reply  by  a  party  presentment. 

Another  article  applicable  to  the  trial,  restricts  the  charge  of  the  judge 
to  an  opinion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  repetition  of  the  evidence,  only 
when  required  by  any  one  of  the  jury  :  the  practice  of  repeating  all 
the  testimony  from  notes,  always  (from  the  nature  of  things)  imperfect- 
ly, not  seldom  inaccurately,  and  sometimes  carelessly,  taken,  has  a 
double  disadvantage  ;  it  makes  the  jurors,  who  rely  more  on  the  judges' 
notes  than  their  own  memory,  inattentive  to  the  evidence  ;  and  it 
gives  them  an  imperfect  copy  of  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  trial  by 
jury  requires  they  should  record  in  their  own  minds.  Forced  to  rely 
upon  themselves,  the  necessity  will  quicken  their  attention,  and  it  will 
be  only  when  they  disagree  in  their  recollection,  that  recourse  will  be 
had  to  the  notes  of  the  judge.  There  is  also  another  and  more  cogent 
reason  for  the  restriction.  Judges  are  generally  men  who  have  grown 
old  in  the  practice  at  the  bar.  With  the  knowledge  which  this  expe- 
rience gives,  they  also  acquire  a  habit,  very  difficult  to  be  shaken  off, 
of  taking  a  side  in  every  question  that  they  hear  debated,  and  when  the 
mind  is  once  enlisted,  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  professional 
ingenuity  are  always  arrayed  on  the  same  side,  and  furnish  arms  for  the 
contest  Neutrality  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be  expected ;  but 
the  law  should  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evil  that  this  almost  in- 
evitable state  of  things  must  produce.  In  the  theory  of  our  law,  judges 
are  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  in  practice  they  are,  with  a  few  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  his  most  virulent  prosecutors.  The  true  principles 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  require  that  they  should  be  neither.  Per- 
fect impartiality  is  incompatible  with  these  duties.  A  good  judge 
should  have  no  wish  that  tlie  guilty  should  escape,  or  that  the  innocent 
should  suffer  ;  no  false  pity,  no  undue  severity  should  bias  the  unshaken 
rectitude  of  his  judgment ;  calm  in  deliberation,  firm  in  resolve, 
patient  in  investigating  the  truth,  tenacious  of  it  when  discovered  ;  he 
should  join  urbanity  of  manners  to  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  an  in- 
tegrity above  suspicion,  to  learning  and  talent;  such  a  judge  is  what, 
according  to  the  true  structure  of  our  courts,  he  ought  to  be — the  pro- 
tector, not  the  advocate  of  the  accused  ;  his  judge,  not  his  accuser  ;  and 
while  executing  these  functions,  he  is  the  organ  by  which  the  sacred 
will  of  the  law  is  pronounced.  Uttered  by  such  a  voice,  it  will  be 
heard,  respected,  felt,  obeyed ;  but  impose  on  him  the  task  of  argu- 
ment, of  debate;  degrade  him  from  the  bench  to  the  bar  ;  suffer  him  to 
overpower  the  accused  with  his  influence,  or  to  enter  the  lists  with  his 
advocate,  to  carry  on  the  contest  of  sophisms,  of  angry  arguments,  of 
tart  replies,  and  all  the  wordy  war  of  forensic  debate  ;  suffer  him  to  do 
this,  and  his  dignity  is  lost ;  his  decrees  are  no  longer  considered  as  the 
oracles  of  the  law  ;  they  are  submitted  to,  but  not  respected  ;  and  even 
the  triumph  of  his  eloquence  or  ingenuity,  in  the  conviction  of  the  ac- 
cused, must  be  lessened  by  the  suspicion,  that  it  has  owed  its  success  to 
official  influence,  and  the  privilege  of  arguing  without  reply.  For  these 
reasons  the  judge  is  forbidden  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  facts  which 
are  alleged  in  evidence,  much  less  to  address  any  argument  to  the  jury; 
but  his  functions  are  conflned  to  expounding  the  law,  and  stating  the 
points  of  evidence  on  which  the  recollection  of  the  members  of  the  jury 
may  differ. 
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I  pass  over  other  alterations  of  less  importance,  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fifth  book. 

This,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  plan,  is  devoted  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  applicable  to  criminal  law.  In  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
general  principles  will  be  first  laid  down,  applicable  to  all  cases  of  crim- 
inal inquiry,  from  its  incipient  to  its  final  stage  ;  they  will  be  such  only 
as  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  learned  and  the  wise,  or  such  as 
can  be  supported  by  the  clearest  demonstration  of  their  utility  and  truth. 
The  evidence  necessary  to  justify  commitments,  indictments,  and  convic- 
tions for  each  ofience  specified  in  the  third  book,  as  well  as  that  which 
may  be  admitted  in  the  defence,  will  be  detailed  under  separate  heads, 
and  such  an  arrangement  will  be  studied  as  to  make  this  part  of  the 
work  easily  comprehended,  and  remembered  without  difficulty. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  that  il- 
lustrations of  the  rules  it  contains  cannot  be  given  without  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  an  ordinary  report.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
under  this  head,  to  notice  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  the  sanc- 
tion and  add  to  the  solemnity  of  oaths.  From  the  careless  and  often 
unintelligible  manner  in  which  they  are  administered,  it  seems  an  idle 
ceremony  rather  than  a  sacred  promise,  accompanied  by  a  renunciation 
of  the  l^lessings  of  the  deity  in  case  it  should  be  broken.  Rules  are 
framed  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  supposed  may,  in  some  measure, 
correct  the  evil,  and  make  witnesses  more  cautious  and  circumspect  in 
their  testimony,  by  impressing  upon  the  mind  a  proper  sense  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  its  violation.  If  this  impression  should  be 
insufficient  lo  prevent  deliberate  perjury,  it  will  at  least  restrain  the 
more  prevalent  evil  of  those  aberrations  from  truth  which  are  caused 
by  exaggeration,  carelessness  or  passion. 

The  sixth  and  last  division  of  the  work,  is  to  contain  rules  for  the 
establishment  and  government  of  the  public  prisons  ;  comprehending 
those  intended  for  detention  previous  to  trial ;  for  simple  confinement, 
and  for  correctional  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  or  in  solitude. 

Upon  these  rules,  and  the  proper  execution  of  them,  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  system.  But  it  will  be  useless  to  make  rules,  because 
impossible  to  execute  them,  unless  the  edifice  to  be  prepared  for  this 
purpose  be  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  the  proper  class- 
ification,  the  separate  employment  and  proper  seclusion  of  the  difierent 
ofTenders.  Without  these,  we  can  neither  produce  reformation  nor 
hope  for  any  effect  from  example.  And  yet,  because  it  produces  nei- 
ther, we  find  fault  with  the  system,  when  we  should  arraign  only  our 
want  of  attention  to  its  principle.  Vice  is  more  infectious  than  disease ; 
many  maladies  of  the  body  are  not  communicated  even  by  contact,  but 
there  is  no  vice  that  affects  the  mind,  which  is  not  imparted  by  con- 
stant association  ;  and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  put  a  man  in 
a  pest-house,  to  cure  him  of  a  headach,  than  to  confine  a  young 
offender  in  a  penitentiary,  organized  on  the  ordinary  plan,  in  order  to 
effect  his  reformation.  Considering  this  interior  arrangement  as  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  whole  plan,  it  was  deemed  improper  to  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  governors  or  warden  ;  but  by  means  of  pre- 
cise and  somewhat  minute  regulations,  to  place  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  on  a  basis  that  should  not  vary  according  to  the  different  theories 
of  those  who  are  to  enforce  it,  taking  care,  however,  to  allow  a  reason- 
able  discretion  in  cases  where  considerations  of  humanity  require  it. 
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In  order  to  frame  these  regulations  to  advantage,  it  would  be  verj 
advisable  to  obtain  more  information  than  we  now  possess,  of  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  those  which  have  been  tried  in  the  other  states. 

For  this  purpose  I  intend,  if  possible,  to  devote  a  few  months  of  the 
summer  to  a  personal  examination  of  the  different  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  Atlantic  states  ;  but  if  my  circumstances  should  not  permit 
me  to  execute  this  plan,  I  shall  renew  the  efforts  I  have  already  made 
to  procure  the  information  which  the  different  returns  and  reports  can 
give.      I 

Every  system  having  reformation  for  its  principal,  or  even  incidental 
object,  is  imperfect,  if  it  do  not  contain  a  regular  and  permanent  pro- 
vision for  giving  education  to  the  young  offenders,  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  to  all. 

Lessons  of  this  nature,  inculcated  by  men  of  piety  and  benevolence  ; 
enforced  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  labour,  and  not  counteracted  by 
any  evil  associations,  i  firmly  believe,  will  make  many  a  discharged 
convict  a  more  worthy  member  of  society  than  some  who  have  never 
committed  any  offence  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  incur  the  same  disci- 
pline. But  reformation  is  not  enough  ;  although  sincere,  it  will  not  be 
lasting,  if  the  distrust  of  society  shall  drive  the  repentant  sinner  from 
its  bosom  ;  deny  him  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  force  him  to  seek 
it  in  a  new  association  with  his  former  companions  in  guilt  To  avoid 
this  consequence,  means  must  be  found  to  test  by  a  proper  interval  of 
probation,  the  sincerity  of  his  reformation  ;  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  confidence,  by  acts  of  gradual  intercourse  with  the  public, 
and  after  repeated  trials,  if  it  be  found  that  he  can  withstand  temptation, 
to  assign  him  a  place  in  society,  which  will  enable  him  to  subsist  with- 
out reproach. 

This  part  of  the  plan  will  be  diflBcult  of  execution,  but  it  is  not  deemed 
impracticable,  and  it  will  be  facilitated  and  enforced  by  increased  se- 
verity for  a  repetition  of  offences,  as  well  in  the  duration  of  punishment 
as  in  the  increase  of  privations  while  it  lasts.  Should  the  regulations 
which  I  suggest  for  this  purpose  be  adopted,  and  be  found  efficient,  it 
will  complete  the  system  which  substitutes  amendatory  to  vindictive 
punishments.  A  reformation  in  penal  jurisprudence  which  reflects 
higher  honour  on  modern  times,  than  the  greatest  discoveries  they  have 
produced  in  arts,  literature,  or  science. 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  these  are  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  ;  if  after  examining  them,  it  should  be  perceived  that  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  legislature,  or  that  the  execution 
falls  short  of  their  expectations,  the  evil  is  still  within  the  reach  of 
such  remedy  as  their  wisdom  may  suggest. 

From  such  parts  of  the  code  as  are  in  the  state  of  greatest  forward- 
ness, I  have  selected  the  second  book,  and  the  last  chapter  of  the 
fourth,  as  specimens  of  the  execution*.  The  one  being  chiefly  an  enun- 
ciation of  general  principles,  and  the  other  necessarily  confined  to  mat- 
ters of  practical  detail,  the  general  assembly  can  the  better  judge, 
whether  a  proper  attention  to  sound  theory  has  been  combined  with 
efficient  practical  details  ;  and  whether  the  great  object  I  have  had  in 

*  Thff  report  wis  made  before  the  completion  of  the  "  System  of  Penal  Law,"  the  pub* 
liciUoo  of  which  now  renders  the  insertion  of  these  specimens  unnecessary. 
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iriew,  of  rendering  every  rule  intelligible^  although  concise,  has,  in  a 
■easonable  degree,  been  attained. 

Some  parts  of  the  third  book  are  prepared,  but  the  whole  of  this  di- 
rision  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  fourth  is  nearly  complete. 
The  fifth  cannot,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  put  into  form  until 
be  crimes  to  which  the  evidence  is  to  apply  are  defined  and  definitively 
classed  ;  this  book  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  unfinished  until  the 
:ompletion  of  the  third  ;  and  the  want  of  that  information,  which  I  hope 
Lo  obtain  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  prisons,  has  unavoidably  de- 
layed what  I  have  to  add  to  the  sixth  and  last  book. 

I  have  only  to  add,  on  this  subject,  that  from  the  progress  already 
made,  I  hope  that  the  whole  system  will  be  presented  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. And  I  submit  to  the  legislature,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  direct,  that  when  finished  it  shall  be  printed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members. 

This  report  is  intended  to  apprize  the»  representatives  of  the  people 
what  changes  are  proposed  to  be  made  in  their  criminal  jurisprudence  ; 
to  inform  them  why  these  changes  are  deemed  necessary  ;  to  lay  before 
them  a  plan  of  the  whole  work  ;  to  announce  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  established  ;  and  by  the  exhibition  of  a  part,  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  executed. 

In  performing  this  duty,  the  line  traced  by  the  law  under  which  I 
was  appointed,  has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to.  In  its  execution,  I 
claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  diligence,  and  a  most  conscientious 
desire  to  perform  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  reconcile  humanity 
with  justice,  and  the  great  interests  of  freedom  with  both. 

The  representatives  of  a  free  people,  although  they  may  do  nothing  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  cannot  always  expect  to  re- 
tain the  power  of  serving  them.  A  spirit  of  change  is  inherent  in  our 
government ;  it  gives  it  energy,  and  is  even  necessary  to  its  existence. 
We  appear  in  public  life  ;  perform  or  neglect  the  duties  assigned  to  us; 
and  then,  pushed  ofi*  the  stage  by  younger,  more  active,  or  more  popu- 
lar candidates,  we  return  to  the  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  in  common 
with  them,  to  sufier  the  evils  or  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  measures  we 
have  adopted.  It  is  not  always  that,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us 
for  the  performance  of  our  functions,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing it  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  by  institutions,  with  which 
a  grateful  posterity  will  identify  the  names  of  those  by  whose  patriotic 
labours  they  were  established.  This  rare  occasion  now  presents  itself 
for  your  acceptance. 

If  the  work  which  your  wisdom  has  directed,  and  which  your  sound 
judgment,  experience  and  care  will  modify  and  correct,  should  effect 
the  object  of  giving  to  your  country  a  penal  code,  founded  on  true 
principles — concise,  correct,  humane,  easily  understood,  guarding  with 
the  same  scrupulous  care  the  rights  of  the  poorest  citizen  and  of  the 
most  influential  member  of  society  ;  inforcing  firmly,  not  harshly,  a 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  repressing  with  an  even  hand  the  abuses 
of  office  and  the  license  of  insubordination  ;  protecting  the  good,  re- 
straining, punishing  and  reforming  the  wicked ;  arraying  the  nest  feel- 
ings and  most  powerful  passions,  as  well  as  the  understanding  on  the 
tide  of  the  law  ;  making  disobedience  unwise  and  inattractive,  as  well 
as  dangerous  ;  arming  all  your  institutions  with  public  opinion,  and  di- 
recting its  irresistible  force  against  vices  and  crimes  ;  rendering  your 
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judgea  venerated  as  the  oracles  of  justice,  and  your  courts  respected  as 
its  sanctuary.  Should  this  be  the  result,  few  public  bodies  can  boast  a 
fairer  claim,  than  you  will  then  have  to  the  approbation  of  their  con- 
stituents and  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  For  you  will  have  rendered 
an  essential  service,  not  only  to  your  own  country,  by  securing  its  in- 
ternal peace,  and  establishing  its  reputation  for  wisdom  and  justice,  but 
to  the  other  states,  by  giving  them  an  useful  and  honourable  example, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  by  demonstrating  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  abuses  are  corrected,  and  improvements  introduced  under  a  free 
government,  and  exemplifying  its  superiority  by  this  proof  of  the 
rapid  progress  it  has  enabled  you  to  make  in  the  science  of  legislation, 
during  the  few  years  you  have  enjoyed  it.  And  the  grateful  prayers 
of  the  innocent  whom  you  will  have  saved,  of  the  guilty  you  will 
have  reformed,  and  of  the  whole  community  whose  feelings  will  no 
longer  be  lacerated  by  public  exhibitions  of  suffering  and  of  death,  will 
combine  with  your  own  consciousness  of  rectitude,  in  drawing  down 
a  blessing  on  your  lives,  and  diffusing  a  glow  of  happiness  over  that 
hour,  when  the  remembrance  of  one  measure  effected  for  the  interests 
of  humanity  or  the  permanent  good  of  our  country,  will  be  of  more 
value  than  all  the  fleeting  and  unsatisfactory  recollections  of  success  in 
the  pursuits  of  fortune  or  ambition. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


EDWARD   LIVINGSTON. 
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I  LAY  before  the  general  assembly,  with  unaflTected  difiSdence,  the 
system  which  they  directed  me  to  prepare.  This  feeling,  however, 
does  not  arise  from  any  apprehension  that  the  work  has  not  been 
framed  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  that  were  given  for 
its  execution  ;  they  have  been  constantly  before  me.  Nor  have  I 
entertained  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which 
those  instructions  were  founded  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  new  view 
that  unfolded  itself,  as  I  gave  them  the  form  of  practical  precept,  con- 
vinced me  of  their  wisdom  and  utility.  But  in  strictly  following  good 
rules  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  that  judgment  must  fre- 
quently have  erred.  To  apply  general  principles  to  the  numerous 
subdivisions  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  so  that  the  same  spirit  might 
pervade  its  different  branches  of  sanction,  procedure,  evidence,  and 
discipline,  presented  a  task  which  nothing  but  the  highest  presumption 
could  hope  to  perform  without  fallrng  into  many  errors.  Of  my  own 
fallibility  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  and  no  one  could  have 
taken  greater  precautions  to  correct  it  Not  a  provision  has  been  made, 
without  the  deepest  reflection  upon  its  consequences.  Not  a  line  has 
been  written,  that  was  not  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the  union  in  search 
of  amendment.  Not  a  suggestion  has  been  offered,  that  has  not  been 
adopted,  without  pride  of  opinion,  when  it  brought  conviction  to  my 
mind  ;  and  the  long  list  of  corrections,  at  the  end  of  the  printed  copies, 
attest  how  slight  my  attachment  has  been  to  preconceived  ideas,  or  to 
the  language  in  which  they  were  expressed,  when  either  my  own  re- 
flection, or  the  advice  of  others,  convinced  me  that  they  might  be 
amended.  The  codes,  as  they  are  now  presented,  have  been  produced 
hy  the  exercise  of  my  best  faculties,  faithfully  ^nd  laboriously  employ- 
ed, under  the  direction  of  a  religious  desire  to  perform  the  high  duty 
G 
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entrusted  to  me,  so  as,  in  some  degree,  to  realize  the  great  vie 
those  by  whom  I  was  appointed. 

Cheered  and  encouraged  in  the  very  outset  of  the  work  by  t\ 
probation  which  the  general  assembly  bestowed  on  the  plan  ar 
specimens  which  accompanied  it,  I  proceeded  with  alacrity  in  th( 
cution  of  my  task  ;  and  in  its  progress,  had  the  satisfaction  to  r€ 
testimonials  equally  calculated  to  stimulate  my  exertion.  Some  of 
I  have  obtained  leave  to  communicate  with  this  report.  They  al 
cur  in  the  utility  of  the  projected  reform.  Some  speak  in  the  h 
style  of  encomium  on  the  honour  the  state  has  acquired  by  leadir 
way  in  effecting  it ;  and  when  the  high  terms,  in  which  the  frien 
of  some,  and  the  politeness  of  others,  have  induced  them  to  spe 
the  execution  of  the  work,  are  reduced  to  their  just  value,  most  of 
contain  reflections  that  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  the  discuss 
the  codes. 

Well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  my  task,  but  feeling  a  conv 
that  they  were  not  insurmountable,  I  undertook  it  with  so  much 
fidence  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  me  in  its  execution  ;  but  wit] 
distrust  of  my  own  powers,  which  made  me  submit  to  the  test  of 
reflection  and  severe  scrutiny  every  principle  1  laid  down  and  < 
provision  intended  to  give  it  effect  I  made  these  my  leading  ru 
to  adopt  no  theory,  by  whatever  specious  argument  supported,  v: 
should  be  convinced  of  its  practical  utility  ;  diligently  to  seek  for 
mation,  but  to  admit  nothing  upon  the  mere  authority  of  high  n; 
to  make  no  unnecessary  innovation,  but  boldly  to  propose  every  c 
I  should  think  practicable  and  useful.  This  process  unavoidably 
sumed  much  time  ;  but,  by  assiduous  labour,  in  little  more  tha 
years  after  my  plan  had  received  the  sanction  of  your  predecess 
had  completed  the  work.  Its  destruction  in  the  autumn  of  th( 
1824  was  communicated  to  the  general  assembly,  and  produced 
solution  giving  me  another  year  to  renew  it.  This  was  to  be 
entirely  from  recollection,  for  not  a  written  vestige  of  mj'^  former  1 
remained  ;  and  the  task  of  recomposition,  always  irksome,  was 
rupted  and  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  interference  of  engagen 
which,  supposing  my  undertaking  finished,  I  had  made  for  the  er 
year.  These  circumstances,  while  they  afford  a  reason,  and  pe 
an  excuse  for  delay,  will  render  negligent  error  more  unpardonal 

The  enunciations  of  fact  as  well  as  of  principle,  contained  in  th 
under  which  I  have  acted,  and  the  resolution  approving  of  th( 
which  was  prepared  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  might  se 
preclude  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  to  show  that  a  reform  i 
criminal  jurisprudence  was  called  for,  or  that  the  directions  con 
in  the  law  were  proper  in  order  to  effect  it.  But  when  it  is  consic 
that  the  general  assembly  has  been  twice  changed  since  those  act? 
passed,  and  that  all  the  enemies  of  reformation  have  been  industr 
at  work  during  that  period  in  urging  arguments  against  the  contem 
change,  it  may  not  be  deemed,  I  hope,  improper  to  attempt,  in  tl 
port,  a  refutation  of  arguments  and  a  disproval  of  allegations  calci 
to  mislead,  and  to  perpetuate  the  degrading  state  of  subjection  t 
written,  and  therefore  necessarily  unknown  laws. 

The  law  of  1820  recites,  *«  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  in 
well  regulated  state,  that  the  code  of  criminal  law  should  be  foi 
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on  one  principle — the  prevention  of  crime ;  that  all  ofiences  should 
be  clearly  and  explicitly  defined  in  language  generally  understood  ; 
that  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  offences  ;  that  the  rules  of 
evidence  should  be  ascertained  as  applicable  to  each  offence  ;  that  the 
mode  of  procedure  should  be  simple,  and  the  duty  of  magistrates,  ex- 
ecutive ofiScers,  and  individuals  assisting  them,  should  be  pointed  out  by 

law  ;     AND    THAT    THE    SYSTEM    OP    CRIMINAL    LAW,    BY   WHICH    THIS 
STATE    IS  NOW  OOVERNED,    IS   DEFECTIVE    IN    MANY    OK    ALL   OP    THE 

POINTS  ABOVE  ENUMERATED."  Two  ycars  aftcrwards  another  general 
assembly,  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  resolved,  «that 
they  approve  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Edward  Livingston,  in  his  re- 
port made  in  pursuance  of  an  act,  entitled,  an  <act  relative  to  the' 
criminal  laws  of  this  state,^  and  earnestly  solicit  Mr  Livingston  to 
prosecute  this  work  according  to  the  said  report ;"  and  thereby  added 
their  sanction  to  a  development  of  the  same  enunciations  contained 
in  the  preamble  to  the  code  which  was  submitted  for  their  consideration. 
This  will  be  frequently  referred  to,  and  I  therefore  quote  it  at  length  : 

*^  No  act  of  legislation  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  immutable.  Changes 
are  required  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances  ;  amendments,  by  the 
imperfection  of  all  human  institutions ;  but  laws  ought  never  to  be 
changed  without  great  deliberation,  and  a  due  consideration  as  well  of 
the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded,  as  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  enacted.  It  is  therefore  proper,  in  the  formation  of 
new  Jaws,  to  state  clearly  the  motives  for  making  them,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  framers  were  governed  in  their  enactment.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  these,  future  legislatures  cannot  perform  the  task 
of  amendment,  and  there  can  be  neither  consistency  in  legislation,  nor 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

<<  For  these  reasons  the  general  assembly  of  the  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana declare,  that  their  objects  in  establishing  the  following  code 
•re — 

**  To  remove  doubts  relative  to  the  authority  of  any  parts  of  the 
penal  law  of  the  different  nations  by  which  this  state,  before  its  inde- 
pendence, was  governed. 

<<  To  embody  into  one  law  and  to  arrange  into  system  such  of  the 
various  prohibitions  enacted  by  different  statutes  as  are  proper  to  be 
retained  in  the  penal  code. 

<<  To  include  in  the  class  of  offences,  acts  injurious  to  the  state  and 
its  inhabitants,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  law. 

"  To  abrogate  the  reference,  which  now  exists,  to  a  foreign  law  for 
tlie  definition  of  offences  and  the  modes  of  prosecuting  them. 

"  To  organize  a  connected  system  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  for 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offences. 

<<  To  collect  into  written  codes,  and  to  express  in  plain  language, 
all  the  rules  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  for  the  protection 
of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  persons,  property,  condition, 
and  reputation  of  individuals  ;  the  penalties  and  punishments  attached 
to  a  breach  of  those  rules  ;  the  legal  means  of  preventing  offences,  and 
the  forms  of  prosecuting  them  when  committed  ;  the  rules  of  evidence, 
by  which  the  truth  of  accusations  are  to  be  tested  ;  and  the  duties  of 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  jurors,  and  individuals,  in  preventing, 
prosecuting,  and  punishing  offences  :  to  the  end  that  no  one  need  be 
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ignorant  of  any  branch  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  it  concerns  a; 
to  know. 

<<  And  to  change  the  present  penal  laws  in  all  those  points  in  whici 
they  contravene  the  following  principles  ;  which  the  general  asseinblj 
consider  as  fundamental  truths,  and  which  they  have  made  the  basis  o 
their  legislation  on  this  subject,  to  wit : 

«*  Vengeance  is  unknown  to  the  law.  The  only  object  of  punish 
ment  is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offences  :  it  should  be  calculates 
to  operate — 

<<  First,  on  the  delinquent,  so  as  by  seclusion  to  deprive  him  of  th 
present. means,  and  by  habits  of  industry  and  temperance  of  any  futur 
desire,  to  repeat  the  offence. 

<*  Secondly,  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  so  as  to  deter  them,  b; 
the  example,  from  a  like  contravention  of  the  laws.  No  punishment 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  effect  these  ends  ought  to  be  inflicted. 

<<  No  acts  or  omissions  should  be  declared  to  be  offences,  but  suci 
xks  arc  injurious  to  the  state,  to  societies  permitted  by  the  laws,  or  t 
individuals. 

<<  But  penal  laws  should  not  be  multiplied  without  evident  necessity 
therefore  acts,  although  injurious  to  individuals  or  societies,  should  no 
be  made  liable  to  public  prosecution,  when  they  may  be  sufficientl; 
repressed  by  private  suit. 

<<From  the  imperfection  of  all  human  institutions,  and  the  inevitabl 
errors  of  those  who  manage  them,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  inna 
cent  are  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty.  Pud 
ishments  should,  therefore,  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  re 
nutted,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  compensated,  in  cases  where  the  injustie 
of  the  sentence  becomes  apparent 

**  Where  guilt  is  ascertained,  the  punishment  should  be  speedily  io 
flicted. 

**  Penal  laws  should  be  written  in  plain  language,  clearly  and  une 
quivocally  expressed,  that  they  may  neither  be  misunderstood  norpei 
verted  ;  they  should  be  so  concise,  as  to  be  remembered  with  ease,  am 
all  technical  phrases  or  words  they  contain,  should  be  clearly  defined 
they  should  be  promulgated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  a  knowledg 
of  their  provisions  upon  the  people  ;  to  this  end,  they  should  not  onl 
be  published,  but  taught  in  the  schools  ;  and  publicly  read  gn  state 
occasions. 

"  The  law  should  never  command  more  than  it  can  enforce.  Ther 
fore,  whenever  from  public  opinion,  or  any  other  cause,  a  penal  la 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  it  should  be  repealed. 

<<  The  accused,  in  all  cases,  should  be  entitled  to  a  public  trial,  co 
ducted  by  known  rules,  before  impartial  judges,  and  an  unbiassed  jur} 
to  a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation  against  him  ;  to  the  delay  necessai 
to  prepare  for  his  trial ;  to  process  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  his  ov^ 
witnesses ;  and  to  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  examinii 
those  who  are  produced  against  him  ;  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  f 
his  defence;  to  free  communication  with  such  counsel,  if  in  confinemer 
and  to  be  bailed  in  all  cases,  except  those  particularly  specified  by  la^ 
No  presumption  of  guilt,  however  violent,  can  justify  the  infliction 
any  punishment  before  conviction,  or  of  any  bodily  restraint  great 
than  is  necessary  to  prevent  escape  ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  tl: 
restraint  should  be  determined  by  law. 
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^<  Perfect  liberty  should  be  secured  of  hearing  and  publishing  a  true 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  criminal  courts,  limited  only  by  such 
restrictions  as  morality  and  decency  require ;  and  no  restraint  what^ 
soever  should  be  imposed  on  the  free  discussion  of  the  official  con- 
duct of  the  judges,  and  other  ministers  of  justice,  in  ^his  branch  of 
government 

«« Such  a  system  of  procedure,  in  criminal  cases,  should  be  estab- 
lished as  to  be  understood  without  long  study  ;  it  should  neither  suffer 
the  guilty  to  escape  by  formal  objections,  nor  involve  the  innocent  in 
difficulties  by  errors  in  pleading. 

<<  Tor  this  purpose,  amendments  should  be  permitted  in  all  cases, 
where  neither  tlie  accused  nor  the  public  prosecutor  can  be  surprised. 

*^  Those  penal  laws  counteract  their  own  effect,  which,  through  a 
mistaken  lenity,  give  greater  comforts  to  a  convict  than  those  which 
he  would  probably  have  enjoyed  while  at  liberty. 

<<  The  power  of  pardoning  should  be  only  exercised  in  cases  of  in- 
nocence discovered,  or  of  certain  and  unequivocal  reformation. 

<<  Provision  should  be  made  for  preventing  the  execution  of  in- 
tended offences,  whenever  the  design  to  commit  them  is  sufficiently 
apparent 

<<  The  remote  means  of  preventing  offences  do  not  form  the  subject 
of  penal  laws.  The  general  assembly  will  provide  them  in  their  pro- 
per place.  They  are  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  means  of  pub- 
lic education,  and  the  promotion  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  ease 
and  happiness,  among  the  people. 

^<  Religion  is  a  source  of  happiness  here,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
hopes  of  it  hereafter ;  but  its  observance  can  never,  without  the  worst 
of  oppression,  form  the  subject  of  a  penal  code.  All  modes  of  belief, 
and  all  forms  of  worship,  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  when  they 
interfere  with  no  private  or  public  rights,  all  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection in  their  exercise. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  majority  of  the  professors  of  one  religion 
or  sect  in  the  state,  it  is  a  persecution  to  force  any  one  to  conform 
to  any  ceremonies,  or  to  observe  any  festival  or  day,  appropriated  to 
worship  by  the  members  of  a  particular  religious  persuasion  :  this  does 
not  exclude  a  general  law,  establishing  civil  festivals  or  periodical 
cessations  from  labour  for  civil  purposes  unconnected  with  religious 
worship,  or  the  appointment  of  particular  days  on  which  citizens  of  all 
persuasions  should  join,  each  according  to  his  own  rites,  in  rendering 
thanks  to  God  for  any  signal  blessing,  or  imploring  his  assistance  in  any 
public  calamity. 

«The  innocent  should  never  be  made  to  participate  in  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  guilty  ;  therefore,  no  such  effects  should  follow 
conviction,  as  to  prevent  the  heir  from  claiming  an  inheritance  through, 
or  from  the  person  convicted.  Still  less  should  the  feelings  of  nature 
be  eonvertea  into  instruments  of  torture,  by  denouncing  punishment 
against  the  children,  to  secure  the  good  conduct  of  the  parent. 

^  Laws  intended  to  suppress  a  temporary  evil  should  be  limited  to 
the  probable  time  of  its  duration,  or  carefully  repealed  after  the  reason 
for  enacting  them  has  ceased." 

These  different  expressions  of  legislative  opinion  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  argument  to  show  the  defects  of  our  present 
system  of  penal  law,  or  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  principles  upon 
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.  which  the  proposed  amendments  are  founded.  But  as  I  have  take 
truth  for  the  foundation  of  all  my  statements,  utility  for  the  sole  objo 

•  of  my  provisions,  and  reason  alone  as  the  means  of  supporting  my  coi 
elusions,  I  shall  not  take  shelter  behind  any  authority ;  but  shall  er 
deavour,  in  this  report,  to  show  that  the  legislative  declaration  of  th 

•\  defective  state  of  our  penal  law,  is  founded  in  fact,  and  that  the  princ 
pies  they  prescribed  to  remedy  the  evil  were  founded  in  wisdom  an 

•  practical  truth.     This  will  be  not  only  useful  but  necessary  to  the  pre 
'.  per  consideration  of  the  reports,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  legisls 

ture  is  called  to  the  principal  enactments  in  the  different  codes,  offere 
for  their  consideration.  For,  without  this  previous  discussion,  the 
'cannot  determine  whether  those  provisions  remedy  the  existing  evih 
or  whether  they  are  in  unison  with  each  other  and  with  the  soun 
doctrines  of  penal  jurisdiction,  on  which  they  purport  to  rest.  If  th 
proposed  system  cannot  be  supported  by  reasons  showing  that  it  J 
both  practicable  and  useful,  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  ;  but  let  no  part  c 
it  be  rejected  on  the  authority  only  of  influential  names  ;  still  less  b 
the  affected  doubts  of  interested,  or  the  errors  of  sincere  prejudice. 
In  this  report,  then,  I  propose  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  be 

FORM,  FROM  A  VIEW  OF  THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OP  OUR  PENAL  LAWS,  an 

to  answer  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  establishment  of 
written  system. 

The  objects  of  penal  law  are,  to  define  offences,  to  prevent  their  coir 
mission,  and  to  designate  and  direct  the  mode  of  inflicting  the  penaltj 
when  they  are  committed.  To  effect  these  objects,  there  must  be  rule 
established  by  legislative  authority.  Those  rules  must  be  known 
and  to  be  known,  they  must  be  promulgated.  But  the  rule  can  neithe 
be  made,  nor  be  known,  nor  promulgated,  unless  it  be  clothed  in  wordi 
Are  those  words  to  be  oral  or  written,  is  the  first  question.  A  Strang 
one,  it  would  seem,  in  our  state  of  society,  yet  seriously  made  ;  ser 
ously  answered  in  favour  of  traditional  against  written  law — made  an 
answered  by  lawyers,  by  judges,  by  men  whose  situation  gives  inflt 
ence,  and  whose  opinions  have  weight  Such  are  the  advocates  forrc 
taining  the  reference  to  that  part  of  the  English  common  law  whic 
forms  a  part  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  That  part  is  not  inconsid 
erable  :  it  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  our  legislation  on  this  subject 
and  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this,  that  we  may  know  how  to  valu 
the  argument  which  asserts  that  our  statutes,  not  the  English  commoi 
law,  defines  offences  and  imposes  the  penalties.  This  is  not  the  fact 
The  groundwork  of  our  penal  law  is  the  territorial  statute  of  1805.  I 
enumerates  the  offences  and  indicates  the  penalties  ;  but  it  does  no 
define.  Theft,  burglary,  murder,  and  other  crimes,  arc  made  punish 
able.  But  if  we  want  to  know  what  theft,  or  murder,  or  any  othe 
offence  on  the  list  is  ;  if  we  wish  to  know  what  means  we  may  use  t 
prevent  either  of  these  crimes;  how  the  offender  is  to  be  arrested,  hoi 
confined,  how  bailed,  how  tried,  what  evidence  can  be  admitted,  whs 
is  required  for  conviction  ;  for  all  these,  and  an  hundred  other  questior 
equally  important,  we  are  referred  to  the  common  law  of  Englant 
that  is  to  say,  what  one  of  its  greatest  panegyrists  styles,  "  the  w 
written  or  common  law,'*  consisting  ol^^ general  customs^* — of  pm 
ticular  customs — and  of  "  certain  particular  laws,  which  Ay  ctistoi 
are  adopted  and  used  by  some  particular  courts. "  The  whole  res 
ingi  as  we  see,  upon  custom  :  and  when  we  come  to  inquire,  how  the 
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*<  customs"  are  to  be  known,  the  same  author  gives  the  answer,  "  by 
the  judges" — who,  he  says,  "are  the  depositaries  of  the  laws,  the 
living  oracles  who  must  decide  in  all  cases  of  doubt,"  &c.  Hefe,  then, 
we  see  what  is  our  law.  It  is  <<  the  unwritten  customs  of  England," 
which,  from  the  same  authority,  we  are  told,  it  requires  twenty  years 
of  close  study  for  a  judge  to  understand  ;  and  which,  without  fear 
of  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption,  I  will  add,  no  man  ever  did 
or  ever  can  understand — for  this  plain  reason,  that,  in  many  instances, 
it  does  not  exist,  until  the  case  arises  which  calls  for  its  application  ; 
then  it  is  pronounced,  not  by  the  legislative  authority,  but  by  one  of 
these  living  oracles.  It  is  a*  maxim  with  English  lawyers,  that  the  com- 
mon Jaw  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  No  case,  therefore,  can 
be  supposed  to  be  unprovided  for  by  it,  and  consequently,  whenever 
any  new  case  occurs,  and  no  preceding  response  has  been  given  that 
will  fit  it,  the  judge  must  create  one  ;  and  although  it  has  never  before 
been  spoken,  or  written,  or  applied,  we  must  believe  it,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  common  law;  that  is  to  say,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  the  custom  of  England  :  which  involves  the  absur- 
dity of  supposing  that  to  have  been  immemorial  usage,  which  we  know 
was  never  before  practised  or  heard  of. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difEculty  or  absurdity  attending  a  reference 
to  the  common  law.     These  oracles,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not 
given  like  those  of  the  sybil,  in  writing — but  like  most  of  those  of  anti- 
quity, orally.     The  judge  seldom  or  never  writes  his  decision.     The 
words  of  inspiration  are  caught  by  the  reporter,  and  he  publishes  them. 
Here,  it  would  be  supposed,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  knowing, 
with  some  certainty,  what  the  law  is.    To  the  people  ?  No  !    The  size, 
the  number,  the  price,  and  the  disgusting  verbosity  of  the  volumes, 
forbid  it     To  the  lawyers,  then,  at  least  ?    Not  even  to  them  !     The 
same  causes  operate  to  prevent  many  of  them  from  examining  more 
than  an  index  or  abridgement ;  but  even  the  few  who  are  rich  enough 
to  buy,  and  have  had  leisure  to  examine,  those  repositories  of  the  law, 
with  reference  to  a  single  point,  for  a  general  study  of  them  would 
consume  the  longest  life,  even  on  that  single  point  will  find  themselves 
sadly  mistaken  ifthey  look  for  a  certainty.     Hear  what  Blackstone — I 
take  my  authority  only  from  professed  admirers  of  this  system — hear 
what  he  says  of  the  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  these  reports  : — "  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  to  the  present  time,  this  task  (that  of  re- 
porting) has  been  executed  by  many  private  and  contemporary  hands  ; 
who  sometimes  through  haste  and  inaccuracy,  sometinies  through  mis- 
tike  and  want  of  skill,  have  published  very  crude  and  imperfect,  per- 
haps contradictory,  accounts  of  one  and  the  same  determination." 

Admit,  then,  that  the  judge  pronounces  the  true  precept  of  law,  we 
can  have  no  security  that  it  is  truly  recorded  ;  and  a  word  omitted  or 
tnosposed,  may  alter  the  whole  sense  of  the  rule.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Let  us  suppose  the  record  to  be  faithfully  made,  what  is  to  be  its  effect? 
Is  it  binding  on  future  judges,  in  similar  cases  ?  In  other  words,  is  it 
Itw  ?  What  say  our  oracles  on  this  important  question  ?  Blackstone 
tdls  us,  «it  is  an  established  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents,  but 
^ith  some  exceptions  :  which  are,  first,  when  the  precedent  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  reason  ;  secondly,  when  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
{Ktj'nc  law  ;  thirdly,  which  seems  to  be  included  in  the  first,  when 
*^  is  flatly  absurd  or  unjust.'^    This  is  the  doctrine  %f  the  text. 
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Christian,  the  able  commentator  on  this  justly  distinguished  book^sa] 

on  the  contrary,  "precedents  and  rules  must  be  followed  even  whi 

they  are  flatly  absurd  and  unjust^  if  they  are  agreeable  to  ancie 

principles :''  and  he  gives  an  example  which  places  the  justice  of  th 

admired  system  in  a  most  striking  point  of  view.     It  is  a  maxim  of  tl 

common  law,   that  all  statutes,  whenever  passed,  refer  to,   and  tai 

effect  from,  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  parliament.     Now,  to  exen 

plify  his  rule,  he  says,  if  a  statute  should  have  been  passed  on  the  la 

day  of  the  session,  making  an  act  a  capital  offence  which  before  m 

innocent,  any  one  who  had  done  that  act  between  the  first  and  the  lai 

-day  of  the  cession,  that  is  to  say,  perhaps  six  months  before  it  was  mad 

an  offence,  would  have  been  condemned  and  executed  under  the  lav 

**  This,"  he  adds,  and  every  body  must  agree  with  him,   "  was  flatl 

absurd  and  unjust ;"  but  yet  no  judge  could  declare  that  it  was  not  law 

and  this  absurdity  and  tyranny,  worthy  of  a  Nero  or  Caligula,  cot 

tinued  to  form  a  part  of  the  <<  perfection  of  human  reason'^  until  th 

year   1793(a),    when   one   step  in  the   road  to  common  sense   wi 

made  by  enacting  that  the  statute  should  not  be  in  force  before  it  ws 

made,  but  gave  it  effect,  when  it  contained  no  special  provision  oo  th 

subject,  from  the  day  on  which  it  passed^  without  any  attention  to  th 

time  in  which  it  was  known  by  promulgation;  so  that  even  at  this  da} 

in  England,  according  to  the  common  law,  a  man  at  a  distance  froi 

the  seat  of  government  may  be  punished  for  doing  an  act  which,  in  th 

nature  of  things,  he  could  not  know  to  be  illegal. 

Thus  the  general  assembly  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  \hi 
law,  to  which  our  present  system  of  criminal  proceedings  refers  us  fo 
the  definition  of  certain  offences,  and  for  the  rules  for  preventing,  trj 
ing,  and  punishing  them.  We  see  that  it  consists  of  unwritten  rules 
promulgated  by  the  judges  by  precedents  often  incorrectly  reported 
of  uncertain  authority  when  known  ;  to  be  followed,  according  to  som 
writers,  however  unjust  or  absurd  ;  and,  according  to  others,  to  b 
modified  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  the  divine  law,  that  is  to  say 
iy  the  caprice,  or  the  bigotry,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  judge.  Wha 
more  uncertain  rules  can  be  referred  to  than  human  reason  and  th 
dogmas  of  religion  ?  What  may  appear  reason  to  one,  is  folly  t 
another;  and  on  no  one  subject  does  the  mind  of  man  take  so  wide  a  rang 
as  in  imagination  respecting  the  divine  will. 

But  if  no  other  objection  existed,  that  which  is  contained  in  its  ver 
definition,  would,  it  appears,  be  sufficient  to  ask  for  the  substitution  o 
some  other  ; — it  is  unwritten.  If  we  like  its  other  provisions  (an* 
very  many  of  them  are  excellent)  let  us,  at  least,  destroy  that  charac 
teristic,  by  reducing  them  to  writing. 

Two  contradictory  objections  are  commonly  raised  to  this  most  iff 

Cortant  operation  :  the  one,  that  the  task  is  impracticable — that  th 
ody  of  the  common  law  can  never  be  reduced  to  writing  ;  the  othei 
that  its  rules  are  already  written,  and  that  a  reference  to  the  reportei 
and  commentators  will  give  a  sufScient  knowledge  of  its  provision 
Now,^  of  these  two  opinions,  one  only  can  be  true  ;  and  if  either  I 
true,  it  presents  a  state  of  things  that  no  reasonable  being  can  wish  1 
see  continued.  If  all  the  precepts  of  the  common  law  cannot  be  r 
duced  to  writing,  then  a  part  of  them  are  not  contained  either  in   il 

^  (a)  Statute  8S  G«o.  III.  c.  18. 
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reporters  or  other  writers,  to  which  we  are  usually  referred.  Where 
are  we,  then,  to  find  this  unrecorded  part? — in  the  unexplored  mind 
of  the  judge.  When  is  it  to  be  promulgaied  ? — for  the  first  time 
after  the  case  has  occurred  to  which  it  is  about  to  be  applied.  And 
who  is  to  record  or  remember  it — what  is  to  be  its  efiect  and 
authority — in  our  state,  which  of  the  seven  independent  judges  is  to 
be  considered  as  pronouncing  the  true  oracle  when  they  difier  ?  Can 
principle  be  more  completely  abandoned  ;  can  common  sense  and 
common  justice  be  more  efiectually  lost  sight  of;  can  confusion  be 
worse  confounded  than  by  this  state  of  things  ?  Take  the  other  alter- 
native. The  precepts  and  principles  of  the  common  law  are  already 
reduced  to  writing.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  In  voluminous 
reports  which  it  requires  great  diligence  to  collect,  very  large  sums 
of  money  to  purchase,  a  long  life  to  read(a),  and  a  superhuman  in- 
tellect to  understand  and  reconcile  with  each  other  when  they  are  read! 
They  are  to  be  found  in  commentaries  on,  and  abridgements  of,  these 
reports,  scarcely  less  voluminous  ;  in  which  precedents  and  arguments 
may  be  found  for  almost  every  position  that  may  be  taken  by  sophistry, 
or  required  for  an  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong  ;  add  to 
this,  that  these  sources  of  information  are  inaccessible  to  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  being  written  in  a  language  which 
ihey  cannot  understand;  and  that  of  the  other  fourth,  a  very  few 
only  have  the  time  or  the  means  of  applying  to  them  ;  and  you  have 
a  state  approaching  to  that  which  has  been  justly  designated  as  a 
badge  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  one  governed  by  unknown  and  un- 
certain laws. 

But  even  this,  bad  and  absurd  and  oppressive  as  it  is,  this  is  not 
the  worst.  The  words  of  our  statute  which  refer  us  to  this  rule,  calL 
it  the  common  lata  of  England.  Now  this  common  law  being  estab«P 
lished  in  a  succession  of  very  remote  ages,  when  manners,  religion, 
society  and  government  were  in  a  totally  difierent  state  from  that  in 
which  every  succeeding  period  found  them,  it  necessarily  happened 
that  positive  laws  were  made  to  accommodate  it  to  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. Some  of  these  changes  were  made  at  so  remote  a  time,  that 
the  most  learned  antiquary  would  find  it  impossible  to  fix  the  point 
in  any  one  given  subject  where  common  law  first  received  the  aid  of 
positive  enactment ;  in  other  words,  to  tell  us  what  is  common^  what 
is  statute  law.  And  yet  we  must  at  our  peril  know  this  ;  for  the  first 
is  our  rule  of  action  ;  with  the  second  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Com- 
mon sense  alone  would  show  the  necessity  of  this  research  ;  but  being 
so  happy  as  to  find  it  supported  by  authority,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
both.  We  have  reports  of  cases  in  penal  law  for  about  three  years 
only  ;  and  we  have  them  during  that  period,  because  the  same  court, 
of  which  the  decisions  were  reported,  then  had  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
jurisdiction.  Property,  it  seems,  has  not  only  here,  but  in  most  other 
countries,  been  considered  of  so  much  more  consequence  than  reputa- 
tion,  liberty,   or  life,   that  while  all  decisions  that  in  the  slightest 

(a)  If  in  the  dtyi  of  Fortescue  twenty  years  of  hard  study  (mgirUi  annortun  lueutfra" 
Uonei)  were  required  to  onderstand  this  law,  then  in  its  primiUve  simplicity,  it  is  not  unret- 
soDaUe  to  calculate  that  the  necessary  term  must  be  quadrupled  by  the  reports,  commen- 
taries, folio  abridgements,  books  of  entries,  essays  and  treatises  of  pracf^  which  have 
accumulated  in  the  four  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed. 
H 
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degree  affect  the  former  are  collected,  those  which  involve  the  latt 
are  generally  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  or,  in  particular  cases,  obtain  i 
ephemeral  publicity  in  the  gazettes.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  her 
after  discussed.  It  is  here  mentioned  only  to  account  for  the  ver 
scanty  means  we  have  of  collecting  authorities  on  these  importai 
points.  But  in  that  short  period  to  which  I  refer,  a  decision  too 
place  which  fully  supports  my  position  :-^-B.  was  indicted  for  forgin 
the  name  of  another,  as  an  indorsement,  on  a  promissory  note.  Tk 
person  whose  name  was  supposed  to  be  forged  was  called  as  a  witness 
he  was  objected  to  as  being  incompetent  by  the  common  law ;  an 
many  authorities  were  produced,  showing  that  in  England  such  wi 
nesses  had  been  rejected.  It  was  answered,  that  by  the  common  la* 
he  was  a  good  witness  ;  that  the  decisions  relied  on  as  authorities  wei 
made  since  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  ha 
indirectly  effected  a  change  in  the  comnion  law.  Of  this  opinion  wi 
the  court,  and  the  witness  was  8worn(a).  From  this  it  appears  thi 
the  English  authorities  were  rejected  because  they  were  founded  o 
a  change  made  in  the  common  law  by  a  statute  ;  consequently  that  i\ 
act  of  1805  refers  to  the  common  law,  unamended  by  statute.  TY 
first  evil  resulting  from  this,  is  that  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  th 
necessity  of  drawing,  in  every  contested  case,  the  line  between  the  si 
tute  and  the  common  law.  Supposing  this  difficult  task  to  be  accon 
plished,  and  that  we  have  reduced  the  latter  to  its  primitive  simplicil 
by  stripping  off  the  statutory  shreds  and  patches  by  which  it  was  di 
figured  or  adorned,  what  have  we  to  reward  us  for  our  pains  ?  Fin 
we  have  the  benefit  of  clergy{b)y  which  assures  impunity  to  evci 
one  who  can  read,  for  none  of  our  statutes  have  taken  it  away.  Nex 
the  right  of  appeal  in  felony,    and,  as  a  consequence  of  appeal,  tl 

Ulrial  by  ordeal  and  battle  ;  for  although  you  have  established  the  tri 
by,  jury,  so  had  the  common  law,  and  much  in  the  same  manner  th 
you  have  done,  at  the  option  of  the  party(c).  You  have  the  right 
sanctuary  f  by  which  every  offender  who  can  escape  to  a  church  or 
church-yard,  is  privileged  from  arrest,  and  may  abjure  the  reah 
You  have  the  right  of  approvement^  by  which  any  criminal  who  o 
in  a  judicial  combat  knock  out  the  brains  of  his  accomplice,  secures  li 
own  pardon.     You  have  the  whole  doctrine  of  outlawry,  and  other  i 

'  cidents  to  criminal  proceedings,  which  no  advocate  for  the  prese 
state  of  things  either  understands,  or  would  venture  to  contend  for  if  1 
did  ;  but  which  they  cannot  avoid  and  must  learn,  and  must  practis 
if  the  law  is  to  be  executed  according  to  its  plain  letter.     The  judge 

(a)  1  Mart.  Rep.  214. 

(6)  Should  it  be  objected  that  our  statute,  by  directing  the  punishmeDt  of  death  to  be 
flictedy  abolishes  the  privilege  of  clergy  ;  it  Is  ahswered,  that  the  same  statute  iotrodu) 
the  commoD  law  which  also  directed  the  puDishment  of  death,  but  admitted  the  privilege 
clergy  as  an  exception.    If,  then,  the  rule  and  the  exception  could  exist  together  ud 
the  common  law,  why  can  they  not  under  our  statute  ? 

(c)  The  same  statute  that  gives  us  the  trial  by  jury,  at  the  option  of  the  party,  decU 
that  *<  the  method  of  trial**  shall  be  according  to  the  said  *<  common  law  ;'*  but  the  s 
common  law  allowed  both  the  trial  by  battle  and  the  trial  by  jury — and  the  former  has  b 
demanded  in  our  own  day  in  England,  to  the  great  perplexity  and  astonishmeut  (very  pi 
ably)  of  the  lawyers,  as  Spelman  says  was  formerly  the  case — non  sine  magna  jurist 
suitor  urn  per^^atione.    It  has  within  a  few  years,  I  believe,  been  abolished  by  statut 
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therefore^  must  dispense  with  it,  and  do  this  to  the  degree  only  that 
they  think  fit  ia  each  case.  The  court,  not  the  general  assembly, 
must  legislate,  and  they  must  legislate  after  the  fact(a) ! 

In  offering  these  reflections,  it  is  not  intended  to  excite  prejudice 
against,  or  pass  an  indiscriminate  censure  on  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  its  provisions  are 
transferred  into  the  system  which  has  been  prepared  ;  and  that  among 
them  so  taken  from  that  law,  are  those  which  the  most  effectually  se- 
cure liberty,  reputation  and  property.  But  the  subject  is  discussed  to 
show  that  your  predecessors  were  well  founded  in  the  assertion,  that 
our  present  laws  being  neither  certain  nor  accessible,  were  defective  in 
at  least  two  of  the  essential  requisites  to  a  good  system. 

The  next  defect  in  our  present  laws  was  that  which  the  legislature 
had  in  view,  when  they  declared  that  one  object  of  the  projected  code 
was,  to  <<  remove  doubts  relative  to  the  authority  of  any  parts  of  the 
penal  law  of  the  different  nations  by  which  this  state,  before  its  inde- 
pendence, was  governed. ''  Were  there  any  such  doubts,  and  if  there 
were,  ought  they  to  be  removed  ?  It  is  an  established  rule  of  national 
law,  that  on  the  transfer,  or  conquest  of  a  country,  the  municipal  laws 
remain  in  force  until  they  are  expressly  changed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment(6).  When  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain,  was  carried  into  effect  in  1769,  the  latter  power  acted 
on  this  principle,  and  solemnly  promulgated  its  own  laws(c).  France, 
when  that  power  in  1S03  received  the  actual  transfer  of  the  country 
from  Spain,  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  took  only  a  tem- 
porary and  provisional  possession,  in  order  to  deliver  it  to  the  United 
States  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  No  material 
alteration  was  made  in  the  laws  by  this  operation. 

The  first  act  of  sovereignty  done  by  the  United  States  after  th|| 
cession,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down.  For 
the  law  which  authorized  the  president  to  take  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince(d),  recognizes  the  force  and  validity  of  the  existing  laws,  by  vest- 
ing in  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  the  same  military,  civil 
and  judicial  powers  that  were  exercised  under  the  Spanish  government 
The  province  continued  under  its  old  laws,  administered  by  new  func- 
tionaries, from  the  time  of  the  transfer  in  December  1803,  until  the 
Ist  of  October  1804,  when  the  law  giving  us  the  first  grade  of  terri- 
torial eovernment(e)  took  effect.  This  act  organized  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judiciary  branches  of  a  territorial  government.  It 
extended  to  the  territory  the  operation  of  certain  laws  of  the  United 
States,  fixed  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  and  secured  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  gave  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  so  far  from  repealing 
any  of  the  former  laws,  it  contains  an  express  provision  that  all  laws 
in  force  in  the  territory  at  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  it,  should  continue  in  force  until  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by 
the  legislature. 

(a)  Our  conititutioD  hai  very  wiiely  guarded  agtinit  ex  post  facto  legblttion  by  the 
geaertl  tflsetnbly.     Was  it  intended  that  the  judiciary  should  exercise  it  ? 
(6)  1  Black.  Com.  107;  Cowp.  Rep.  204. 

(c)  O'Reilly's  Pro.  1769. 

(d)  Act  of  81st  October  1808. 

(<)  Act  paifed  26tb  ICtrch  1804»  to  Uke  eflect  lit  October  following. 
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The  next  change  in  the  political  organization  of  the  territory  pre 
fluced  none  in  our  civil  or  penal  laws,  the  act  giving  us  the  secon 
grade  of  government(a)  containing  the  same  clause  for  continuing  then 
**  until  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the  legislature."  And  whei 
the  trammels  of  territorial  government  were  thrown  off,  our  constilu 
tion  (iarcfully  preserved  the  same  provision(6).  Thus  by  uninlerruptei 
succession,  the  laws  by  which  the  Spanish  province  of  Louisiana  wa 
governed,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  as  were  inconsistent  witli 
the  several  enumerated  acts,  were  continued  through  all  the  differeni 
changes  of  government,  and  unless  since  repealed,  altered  or  modified, 
are  the  law  of  the  land  at  this  day.  That  the  penal  laws  formed  n( 
exception  is  evident  from  the  general  words  which  comprehend  them 
and  also  from  some  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  legislative  council,  which 
recognize  them  in  express  terms. 

One  of  the  first  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  council(c)  declares 
that  <<  whenever  a  conviction  had  taken  place  or  might  fake  placet  fo 
any  crime  which  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  territory  would  subjec 
the  criminal  to  be  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life,  that  such  punish 
ment  might  be  commuted^^  &c.  Now  as  no  penal  law  whatever  ha< 
then  passed  since  the  new  government  was  established,  and  t  sentenc 
to  the  galleys  was  unknown  in  our  jurisprudence,  the  **  existing  laws^ 
here  mentioned  must  have  meant  the  Spanish  laws — and,  of  course,  th 
Spanish  penal  laws. 

Another  act  provides(rf),  that  no  suit,  either  civil  or  criminal^  sha 
be  prosecuted  against  any  commandant  for  any  act  done  subsequent  t 
the  30th  September(e)  of  that  year,  by  virtue  of  a  previous  appoin 
ment ;  with  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  protect  him  from  prosecution  f( 
fraud  or  crime  under  colour  of  office.  But,  at  that  time,  there  wei 
||k>  other  than  the  Spanish  laws  forpunishingyrat/c^  or  crime  ;  ther 
fore,  here  again  the  existence  of  those  laws  is  acknowledged. 

Again,  on  the  4th  May  1805,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  punisi 
ment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  which,  after  specifying  a  numb< 
of  offences,  directs,  by  the  thirty-third  section,  that  all  the  offenc 
therein  named  shall  be  consti*ued  and  tried  according  to  the  commc 
law  of  England  :  and  by  a  subsequent  statute,  passed  in  the  same  yea 
two  or  three  other  crimes  are  added  to  the  list;  and  it  is  further  c 
acted,  "  that  all  otlier  crimes,  offences  and  misdemeanors,  committ« 
by  free  persons,  and  not  provided  for  by  this  act  or  the  one  to  which  th 
is  a  supplement  (act  of  4th  May  1805),  shall  be  punished,  and  shi 
be  prosecuted  and  tried  according  to  the  common  law  of  England 
There  were,  then,  ^^  other  crimes,  offences  and  misdemeanors,^'  whi 
were  not  enumerated  in  the  only  two  statutes  that  had  then  be 
passed.  Against  what  law  were  they  offences  ?  Clearly  against  t 
pre-existent  Spanish  law.     This  section  was  repealed  the  next  ye: 

(a)  Act  farther  providing  for  the  govemmeot  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  2d  Mi 
1805. 

(6)  lltb  lection  4th  art  Constitution  of  Louisiana. 

(c)  Act  2d  Febroary  1806,  lect.  1.    2  Martin's  Dig.  226. 

((Q  Act  IStta  December  1S04,  sect.  1.    2  Martin's  Dig.  106. 

(e)  The  reasdn  why  the  80tb  September  is  the  date  referred  to  is,  becauM  on  the 
ifter,  the  law  organizing  the  territorial  government  went  into  operation ;  and  it  was  dool 
whether  the  acts  done  after  that  tioae  by  officers  previously  appointed,  were  valid. 
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The  repeal  left  thiDgs  in  the  unsettled  state  they  were  in  hefore  the 
section  passed,  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure ;  but  it  did  not  change 
the  expression  of  legislative  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
laws. 

But  this  is  not  ail.  The  acts  I  have  quoted  were  passed  under  the 
first  grade  of  government,  when  the  legislative  council  .was  appointed 
by  the  president  Under  the  second  the  elective  franchise  was  ex- 
tended to  the  people  ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  their  representatives 
was  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  same  laws,  but  to  vest  in  the  superior 
court  of  the  territory  the  power  of  punishing  crimes  that  were  com* 
mitted  under  the  Spanish  and  French  governments(a). 

Thus,  the  principles  of  national  law,  the  acts  of  congress,  the  laws  of 
territorial  legislatures  established  by  them,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  all  concur  in  proving  that  the  ancient  civil  and  penal  laws  of  the 
province  continued  in  force,  except  in  those  particulars  in  which  they 
were  modified  by  our  institutions,  or  repealed  by  our  laws.  It  becomes, 
then^  highly  important  to  determine  what  parts  of  those  ancient  laws 
are  thus  modified  ;  which  of  them  have  been  repealed  ;  and  what  are  , 
the  provisions  of  those  which  still  exist  unaltered.  If  all  those  laws 
have  been  abrogated,*  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  apprehensions 
expressed  by  your  predecessors  on  that  subject.  If  the  abolition  is  ex- 
press as  to  some  and  presumptive  only  (and  of  course  doubtful)  as  to 
others,  their  apprehensions  were  well  founded,  and  the  doubts  they  en- 
tertained ought  to  be  removed  ;  and  if  any  parts  of  that  law  have  nei- 
ther been  expressly  or  impliedly  repealed,  all  such  parts  being  still 
virtually  in  force,  ought  to  be  examined;  and  if  good,  to  be  re-enacted 
in  a  language  that  may  be  understood  ;  or,  if  bad,  to  be  repealed. 

Laws  may  be  repealed  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  But 
there  is  nothing  that  has  the  appearance  of  an  express  repeal  in  the  case 
before  us  ;  unless  it  be  the  clauses  contained  in  the  several  recited  acts 
which  continue  the  existing  laws,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  in- 
consistent with  those  acts  respectively.  But  this,  in  truth,  is  no  more 
than  would  have  been  effected  without  that  clause.  For  a  repugnancy 
between  the  old  and  the  new  law  is  an  implied  repeal  of  the  former; , 
and  this  is  the  only  criteridn(6)  by  which  we  can  judge  that  there  is 
such  repeal  ;  for  it  has  been  decidcd(c)  in  our  courts,  in  conformity 
with  British  decisions,  that  affirmative  statutes,  not  incompatible  in 
their  execution  with  the  old  law,  and  containing  no  negative  or  repeal- 
ing words,  do  not  abrogate  the  old  law. 

The  Spanish  laws,  then,  have  not  been  expressly  repealed.  Have 
they  been  so  by  implication  ?  Certainly  they  have  not  been  so  alto- 
gether ;  for  there  is  not  the  least  repugnancy  between  many  of  them 
and  our  constitution  or  laws.  What  classes,  then,  of  them  have  been 
repealed  ? 

First,  it  would  seem  clear  that  all  those  are  abrogated  by  the  mere 
change  of  government^//),  which  relate  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  to  the  mode  of  making  the  appoilitment  of  officers.     As  to  the  du- 

(fl)  Ltwi  Ist  tenitoriil  legitltture,  8d  June  1806. 

(6)  1  Black.  Com.  89. 

(e)  1  Mirtio's  Rep.  (new  series)  p.  74. 

(«l)  Vatiel,  Ub.  8,  c.  18,  p.  199. 
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ties  of  such  officers^  in  the  administration  ofjustice  and  preservation  a 

Keace,  they  must  be  performed  by  those  appointed  by  the  new  power, 
aving  corresponding  functions,  whether  under  the  old  name  or  witfi 
a  new  designation.  Thus,  soon  after  possession  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1803,  Mr  Laussat,  the  French  prefect,  appointed  a  munici- 
pality to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Spanish  cabildo  within  the  citji 
which,  on  the  transfer  to  the  United  States,  was  continued  with  the 
same  attributes  until  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  legislative  coon* 
eil.  Thus,  too,  the  governor,  immediately  after  the  transfer,  appointed 
an  alguazil  mayor  and  commandants,  who  were  to  exercise  as  far  n 
was  compatible  with  the  new  order  of  things,  the  same  functions  with 
the  ofiScers  of  that  name  under  the  Spanish  government. 

Secondly,  all  those  laws  are  abrogated  which  -would  interfere  with 
any  right  secured  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  orof 
the  state  ;  such  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  the 
right  of  having  counsel,  of  trial  by  jury,  and  others  of  that  description. 

Thirdly,  I  am  inclined  to  concede  that  all  those  laws  are  virtually 
repealed  which  bear  upon  the  same  offences  that  are  prohibited  bylaws 
passed  since  the  cession,  although  there  nlay  be  nothing  absolutely  re- 
pugnant  between  the  two  penalties  ;  there  being^  in  my  opinion,  a  dif" 
ference  between  acts  passed  by  the  same  government  on  the  same 
subject,  (all  of  which  are  considered  as  one  act),  and  the  acts  of  a  nevi 
power  legislating  upon  an  offence  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
jurisprudence  of  a  former  power  :  in  which  latter  case  I  am  inclined  tc 
think,  that  the  new  legislation  ought  to  be  considered  as  expressing  \U 
whole  will,  unless  there  is  an  express  or  implied  reference  to  the  ol^ 
law.  And  finally,  the  law  of  evidence,  the  mode  of  trial,  the  rules  oi 
procedure,  and  definition  of  each  of  the  offences  enumerated  in  theac 
of  4th  May  1805,  are  changed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offences  so  enu 
tneratedf  because  there  is  a  clear  repugnancy  between  the  old  law  anc 
that  statute  in  relation  to  those  particular  offences. 

The  most  liberal  rules  of  constructive  repeal  can  go  no  further ;  yet 
discarding  all  that  comes  within  these  rules  and  all  that  is  expr^3 
repealed,  when  we  look  into  the  former  law,  enough  of  it  will  remaic 
to  make  us  reverence  the  wisdom  which  directed  that  all  doubts,  as  U 
its  existence,  should  be  removed.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  inr 
possible,  to  give  an  accurate  list  of  the  penal  laws  of  Spain  which  re- 
main unrepealed,  or  to  furnish  a  complete  analysis  of  their  provision^ 
But  this  very  uncertainty  is  alone  a  sufficient  motive  to  justify  legists 
live  interference.  Some  cases,  however,  may  be  ascertained  ;  let  tu 
examine  them.  The  investigation  is  both  curious  and  instructive,  aQ< 
it  will  produce  more  serious  results  than  at  first  sight  might  be  sop 
posed. 

The  laws  designating  offences  against  sovereignty  and  the  pubU< 
peace  have  been  generally  provided  for  by  our  statutes,  or  by  the  coo 
stitution.  They,  therefore,  come  within  the  rules  I  have  laid  down 
and  may  be  considered  as  repealed. 

But  before  we  enter  further  into  the  very  cursory  examination  whic 
it  is  proposed  to  make  of  such  offences,  affecting  reputation,  persoi 
property  or  religion,  as  by  the  rules  laid  down  may  be  supposed  y< 
to  be  in  force,  an  important  title  presents  itself,  which  has  no  corrc 
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ponding  division  in  our  statute  law,  or  that  system  to  which  it  refers. 
It  operates  on  the  condition  or  standing  in  society  of  those  who  come 
within  its  purview.  It  is  called  in  the  Spanish  law,  <<  Enfamamiento;'' 
and,  from  its  definition,  is  a  species  of  dishonour  attached  to  persons,  as 
well  from  their  birth  or  course  of  life,  as  from  having  incurred  the 
animadversion  of  the  magistrates,  without  being  convicted  or  even  ac- 
cused of  any  ofience  ;  as  from  the  condemnation  for  an  infamous  crime. 
Political  disabilities  attended  this  state,  which  our  institutions  have,  in 
some  instances,  virtually  repealed  ;  but  the  note  of  ill  fame  may  still 
remain,  and  greatly  influence  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  thus  attached  by  law,  if  those  laws  are  still  in  force.  The 
subject  forms  the  sixth  title  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Partidas.  By 
the  second  law  of  this  title,  the  innocent  fruit  of  an  illegal  marriage, 
the  son  whom  a  father  may  justly  or  unjustljT  haVe  accused  in  his  testa- 
ment, the  suitor  to  whom  the  judge  may,  in  court,  have  addressed  an 
admonition  to  amend  his  life,  the  advocate  who  may  have  been  warned 
not  to  bring  a  false  accusation,  the  man  of  good  credit  who  availed 
himself  of  his  character  to  ruin  that  of  another  by  slanders,  and  the  un- 
faithful depositary,  were  all  declared  infamous.  By  the  third  law,  not 
only  the  wife  unfaithful  to  a  living  husband,  but  she  who  forgets  a 
dead  one  in  the  arms  of  a  second  before  her  year  of  mourning  is  expired, 
together  with  her  father,  if  he  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  the  too  im- 
patient successor  of  the  deceased,  come  within  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
The  following  law  confounds  in  the  same  indiscriminate  class  of  infamy, 
procurers,  comedians,  mountebanks,  usurers,  recreant  knishts,  foresworn 
promise-breakers,  gamblers  and  bufibons.  The  exclusion  from  office 
of  all  these  ill-associated  descriptions  of  persons  is,  perhaps,  r^^idied 
by  our  constitutional  laws;  but  their  iniamy  creates  an  incapacity  to 
testify,  and  this  again  is  partially  counteracted  by  the  reference  to  the 
English  rules  of  evidence  in  certain  enumerated  crimes.  But  in  the 
offences  not  enumerated  in  the  act  of  January  1805,  beyond  which, 
as  I  shall  show,  the  reference  to  the  English  law  does  not  extend,  and 
in  all  civil  cases,  what  is  to  take  away  the  disability  to  testify  ? 
Our  civil  code(a)  renders  those  incapable  whom  the  law  deems 
if^amous.  What  law  ?  If  the  answer  to  this  important  question  be, 
as  I  think  it  must  be,  the  unrepealed  law  by  which  the  land  was  go- 
verned; if  there  should  be  a  doubt  on  that  subject;  do  those  who  flatter 
you  with  dissertations  on  the  perfection  of  your  present  laws,  who  cry 
out  '<  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  do  these  blind  guides  know 
the  depth  of  the  pit  to  which  their  counsels  are  directing  you  ?  Have 
they  calculated,  or  can  they  not  perceive  the  evils  attendant  on  this 
state  of  things  in  this  one  particular  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  these 
disabilities  attach  not  upon  conviction  only(i),  but  from  the  fact.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  a  usurer  should  be  appointed  to  an  important 
office,  and  it  becomes  the  interest  of  an  individual  to  make  this  excep- 

(a)  Art.  2260.  See  also  the  act  establUhing  the  luperior  court,  lec.  10. — *<  No  witness,  of 
tht  tfe  ofdiscietioD,  shall  be  disqualified  from  testiryiug  on  the  ground  of  being  incompetent, 
oalsMsuch  witness  be  at  the  time  of  producing  him,  interested  or  infamous.'* 

(I)  This  law  confirms  the  opinion  that  a  usurer  is  ipso  facto  infamous,  without  any  con* 
HetioD,  and  as  the  law  does  not  distinguish  whether  it  speaks  of  open  or  secret  usury,  it 
Biiit  be  understood  of  all.*'  Greg.  Lopez,  note  on  the  4th  law,  and  he  concludes,  mA< 
^0  tn  magno  periculo  usurarii. 
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tion  to  his  official  acts,  will  it  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  saying  tha 
jthe  constitution  sets  no  bounds  to  the  appointing  power  ?  But,  it  ma; 
be  replied,  the  same  constitution  continues  all  laws  which  were  in  foro 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  until  they  shall  be  repealed;  but  the  htv 
declaring  infamous  persons  incapable  of  exercising  office  has  neve 
been  repealed;  therefore,  if  the  pre-existing  law  excluded  certain  per 
sons  as  being  infamous,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  that  tako 
iway  the  disability.  With  respect  to  elective  offices  it  is  differeot 
where  the  constitution  enumerates  certain  qualifications,  it  is  reasonaUi 
to  suppose  it  expresses  all  that  are  required. 

Should  it  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Spanish  law  creates  no  dia 
qualification  to  office,  the  more  important  objection  as  applied  to  wit 
nessea  remains.  In  the  list  of  exclusions,  how  many  are  enumerates 
whom  it  would  be  in  the^iighest  degree  unjust  and  absurd  to  render  in 
competent,  were  a  law  now  to  be  made  on  the  subject  ?  The  accidents 
circumstance  of  extra*matrimonial  birth — following  a  profession  tha 
has  been  ennobled  by  Roscius  and  Garrick  and  Talma — or  one  that 
although  requiring  neither  genius  nor  learning,  has  yet  occasionally 
had  the  sanction  of  great  names  in  ancient(a)  and  modern  times  for  it 
practice — receiving  an  undeserved  reprimand  from  a  choleric  judge- 
solacing  the  grief  of  a  widow  before  the  time  permitted  by  law  fo 
drying  up  her  tears, — are  certainly  not  acts  that  render  one  unworthy 
of  belief;  not  to  speak  of  the  numbers  who  would  be  excluded  unde 
the  exception  of  gambling,  or  the  other  incapacities  specified  in  the  lavf 
Yet  one  of  these  may  be  the  only  witness  to  a  transaction  on  whicl 
fortune  may  depend,  or  to  exculpate  from  a  charge  which  may  efifec 
repirfBion  or  life. 

I  have  enlarged  more  on  the  consequences  of  removing  doubts  as  t 
the  existence  of  this  law  because  of  its  general  operation  ;  for  there  i 
scarcely  a  litigated  question  in  which  it  may  not  be  raised,  or  a  persc^ 
accused,  to  whose  interests  it  might  not  prove  fatal.  Let  us  now  t% 
amine  whether  there  are  not  penal  laws,  strictly  so  called,  that  ms; 
not  be  supposed  still  in  force,  according  to  the  principles  which  hav 
been  laid  down. 

The  seventh  title  of  the  seventh  Partidas  treats  of  the  crimen  fdUt 
lfalstdades)y  and  (among  many  ofiences  which  might  probably  b 
brought  within  the  purview  of  our  statute  against  forgery,  coining  ao 
perjury)  forbids,  under  very  heavy  penalties,  other  acts  which  are  u^ 
DOW  considered  to  be  indictable*  but  which  may  or  may  not  be  deeme 
ofiences  while  our  laws  are  sufiered  to  remain  in  their  present  uocei 
tain  state.  Among  these  are  the  following :  the  advocate  is  guilt 
of  this  ofience  if  he  betrays  the  secrets  of  his  client,  or  if  b 
designedly  cite  the  law  falsely(i).     The  notary,  or  other  person  i 

(a)  Cato,  the  censor,  would,  under  tbii  law,  have  been  doubly  diiqualified  as  a  wltnei 
for,  if  Plutarch  is  to  be  believed,  be  was  not  only  a  usurer  but  a  ****  for  his  own  sla?* 
**  Teniendo,"  (in  the  eipressive  language  of  the  Partidas'  describing  the  offence),  *'  aua  «e 
vas  en  su  casa  faziendolas  fazer  maldad  de  sus  cuerpos  pordioeros!'*  7  Fart.  tit.  6,  law  4. 

The  list  of  exceptions  would  be  greatly  swelled,  if  the  commentator's  opinion  is  to  be  fo 
lowed,  who  includes  in  (he  class  of  usurers  not  only  those  who,  like  Shylock,  deserve  to  \ 
**  rated  about  their  moneys  and  their  unnces" — but  even  dealers  in  exchange  and  bankei 
whose  counters,  he  says,  **  are  altars  raised  to  usury  and  oppression, 

(b)  7  Part.  tit.  7, 1.  1. 
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if  he  deny  the  deposit  of  any  mystic  testament  or  other 
; ;  if  he  hide  or  deliver  it  to  another ;  or  if  any  writing  be 
ed  with  him  to  be  kept  secret,  he  read  or  publish  it(a).  The 
if  he  knowingly  give  a  judgment  contrary  to  law  ;  the  per- 
10  says  mass  without  being  ordained,  and  he  who  changes 
tie  to  one  that  is  more  honourable,  are  guilty  and  punishable  for 
od.  The  next  is  a  falsity  of  raUier  difficult  execution,  and  I 
I  not  made  punishable  by  any  of  our  statutes  :  I  must  give  it  in 
rds  of  the  Spanish  lawgiver  :  <<  Trabajanse(6)  a  las  vegadas  algu- 
jgeres  que  non  pueden  aver  fijos  de  sus  maridos,  dc  fazer 
a  que  son  prcnadas :  e  quando  Uegan  al  tiempo  del  ]>arto  toman 
samente  fijos  de  otras  mugercs  e  meten  los  consigoen  los  lechos, 
I  que  nacen  del  las,  esto  dizimos  que  es  gran  falsedad  ;  faziendo  e 
do  fijo  ageno  por  heredcro  en  los  bienes  de  su  marido  bien  assi 
i  fuesse  fijo  delo." 

*e  are  other  ofiences  in  this  class  which  I  do  not  enumerate,  be- 
:  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  do  not  come  within  some  of  our 
3.  The  punishment  is  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  all  the 
ty  of  the  offender  to  his  nearest  ascendant  or  descendant ;  if  he 

0  such  relation,  then  to  the  treasury.  A  milder  punishment  is 
d  on  the  person  who(c),  being  appointed  to  divide  lands  or  ap- 

1  other  property  in  dispute,  shall  make  a  partial  division ;  and 
{  the  arbitrator  who  shall  designedly  make  a  false  statement  of 
counts  he  is  appoint^  to  settle. 

er  the  next  head,  of liomicide(J),  I  find  the  following  acts  made 
able,  which  are  not  so  by  our  statutes. 

first  must  be  a  startling  one  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  aMne  of 
have  cited  must  be  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar(e).  It  recites(/), 
men  give  themselves  out  to  be  more  skilful  in  physic  and 
f  than  they  really  are(^) ;  and  that  by  reason  of  their  being  less 
than  they  pretend,  some  of  their  patients  die  by  their  fault." 
refore,  enacts,  that  if  any  physician  shall  give  an  improper  medi- 
»r  too  much  of  a  good  one,  or  any  surgeon,  in  dressing  a  wound, 
reak  a  bone,  or  divide  an  artery,  and  the  patient  in  one  or  the 
case  shall  die,  the  offender  shall  be  banished  for  five  years  and 
len  to  practise.  In  due  order  comes  the  apothecary,  after  the 
ian  ;  without  whose  orders,  if  he  give  a  dose  to  a  person  who 
I  consequence  of  having  taken  it,  the  pharmacopolist  is  guilty  of 

ide. 

destruction  of  our  species  in  the  inchoate  state  of  existence  is 
nishable  by  any  of  our  statutes.     It  is  so  by  those  of  Spain,  but 

Part.  lit.  7, 1.  1.  (6)  lb.  tit.  7, 1.  8.  (c)  lb.  Ut.  7, 1.  8. 

».  tit.  8,  De  los  Omezillof. 

I  tho  presumption  Is  Uiat  every  man  admiUed  to  Uie  bar  kaowa  the  nature  of  the  law 
js,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  argued,  Uiat  whenever  he  cited  for  Uiw  that  which  was  not 
did  it  designedly,  and  of  course  made  himself  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  "  de 
'dadcst*  which  I  have  quoted.    A  law  full  of  peril  for  the  profession. 

;  Part.  tit.  7, 1.  6. 

bis  part  of  the  recital  would  apply  to  more  professions  than  one.    As  the  law  is  lim- 
wevcr,  it  behoves  tlio  advertising  part  of  tho  faculty  particularly  to  discover  whether 
force 
I 


i 
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they  contain  a  provision  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  code-^thit 
if  death  is  caused  by  any  medicines  or  herbs,  given  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  procuring  an  heir  to  the  childless,  it  is  a  punishable  offence. 
The  title  of  Defamation  (Deshonras)(a)  contains  some  things  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  disquisition  we  are  now  making.  '  It  divides 
defamation  into  two  kinds,  by  word  or  by  deed.  Both  are  made  pan* 
ishable:  and  the  definition  includes  every  thing  that  is  falsely  said  or 
done  to  dishonour  another.  Defamation  by  deed  includes  writing,  print- 
ing, gestures,  and  all  other  acts  done  with;, the  same  intent,  including 
such  as  would  come  within  the  English  definition  of  assault  and  battery. 
One  of  these  laws,  although  perhaps  somewhat  too  strict  for  the  free- 
dom of  modern  manners,  might,  in  our  days,  find  some  careful  giuu> 
dian,  jealous  husband,  or  prudent  father  to  put  it  in  force,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  one  of  those  that  have  lost  its  use,  not  its  authority;  and  I 
transcribe  it  that  the  gay  gallants  who  are  subject  to  its  penalties,  may 
know  the  peril  of  their  ways: 

<*  Women,"  says  the  preamble,  **  whether  widows,  wives  or  maids, 
who  live  virtuously  in  their  houses  with  an  honest  fame,  are  frequently 
injured,  grieved  and  dishonoured  by  men  who  take  divers  means  of 
doing  so.  Some  there  are  who  are  continually  whispering  to  them, 
visiting  frequently  at  their  houses,  and  following  them  in  the  streets  to 
the  church  or  other  places  to  which  they  go;  others  who  dare  not  pay 
those  public  attentions,  secretly  send  jewels  to  them  and  to  the  per^ 
sons  with  whom  they  live,  for  the  purpose^  of  seduction;  and  others 
again,  strive  to  corrupt  them  by  the  instrumentality  of  infamous  agents, 
or  by  other  unlawful  arts.  By  these  means  the  weak  are  led  astray, 
and  tj|e  virtuous  are  suspected  of  evil  communication  with  those  who 
pay  tnem  such  attentions.  Wherefore,  we  hold  that  those  who  con- 
duct themselves  in  this  manner  do  great  wrong  and  dishonour,  not 
only  to  the  women,  but  to  their  parents,  their  husbands  and  other  re- 
lations; and  we  command  that  whoever  in  any  such  manner  ofiend, 
shall  be  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman  who  is  dishonoured:  and 
moreover,  the  judge  shall  admonish  him  who  thus  follows  and  dis- 
honours a  woman,  that  he  do  so  no  more,  and  that  he  desist  from  such 
folly,  under  the  penalty  of  more  serious  penalty  if  he  do  not  desist'' 

Among  the  other  evils  which  are  considered  as  reflecting  dishonoor 
on  whom  they  were  practised,  are  the  school-boy  tricks  of  shuttiiig 
another  out  of  his  chamber  and  sealing  the  door,  smoking  out  the  neig^ 
hour  in  the  story  above  you,  or  throwing  water  on  him  who  is  below. 
Contemptuously  throwing  down  a  book  in  the  presence  of  the  author, 
is  a  dishonour  under  the  law,  as  well  as  accusing  one  of  theft ;  but  from 
this  last  the  astrologer,  who  is  consulted  to  find  out  stolen  goods,  is. 
exempted,  if  he  be  a  true  astrologer,  but  not  if  he  is  a  pretender  to 
that  noble  art. 

It  is  difficult,  in  reviewing  some  of  these  laws,  to  preserve  the  gravity 
required  by  the  general  subject;  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  show 
in. what  manner  trivial  as  well  as  more  serious  acts  were  confounded  ill 
the  laws,  to  which  we  may,  by  no  forced  construction,  be  still  liable. 
Some  of  those  which  remain  arc  of  a  graver  nature. 

Injuries  against  the  peace  are  provided  for  in  a  separate  title  (de  las 

(a)  7  Part.  tit.  9. 
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Fuer9a8)(a).  Most  of  them  are  embraced  by  our  statutes.  Some, 
however,  are  not;  and  of  these  last  only  it  is  necessary  to  speak.  One 
of  these  is  the  forcible  entry  into  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  pro- 

Crty;  for  which  the  penalty  is  the  loss  of  the  property,  if  the  party 
d  any  in  the  thing  or  land  forcibly  taken,  and  its  value,  if  he  had 
none.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  tenant  who  holds  over  by  force; 
and  the  borrower  who,  without  paying  the  debt,  shall  forcibly  resume 
his  pledge. 

In  the  title  of  Theft  there  is  one  remarkable  provision;  by  which 
common  gamblers  are  exempted(£)  from  punishment  for  theft,  or  any 
other  crime,  except  murder,  which  they  may  commit  in  a  house,  the 
master  of  which  receives  them,  knowing  their  character.  Another 
makes  it  a  punishable  offence  to  remove  a  land-mark. 

The  sixteenth  title,  of  Fraud,  specifies  a  number  of  acts  of  this 
nature,  all  of  which  are  punishable  by  our  statute;  and  require  no  other 
remark,  than  that  our  modern  professors  cannot  claim  the  merit  of 
originality,  several  of  their  most  approved  stratagems  appearing  by 
these  laws  to  have  been  practised  as  early  at  least  as  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Offences  against  morals  have  not  attracted  the  attention  of  our  legis- 
kture.  We  have  but  one  sutute  on  the  subject  In  the  Spanish  law 
there  are  many.  Adultery  is  made  a  crime.  The  faithless  wife  is 
punished  with  stripes  and  confinement(c)  for  life  fn  a  convent  Her 
seducer  with  death.  The  husband  may  forbid  the  person  he  suspects 
of  a  design  on  his  domestic  peace  to  visit  or  speak  to  his  wife;  and  any 
interview  after  this  admonition,  is  conclusive  proof  of  guilt(c^).  The 
guardian  of  a  female  orphan  who  marries  his  ward,  or  gives  her  to  his 
son,  is  guilty  of  this  offence(e). 

One  of  our  statutes  makes  incest  a  crime,  punishable  by  impri&n- 
ment  for  life;  but  as  it  gives  no  definition  of  the  offence,  a  reference  to 
the  Spanish  law  may  be  found  necessary.  This  defines  the  crime  to  be 
an  illicit  connexion  between  relatives  unto  the  fourth  degree  of  the  can- 
onical law,  by  consanguinity  or  afiinity,  expressly  including  the  sisters- 
in-law  and  brothers-in-law;  and,  by  a  subsequent  disposition^/)  a  con- 
nexion between  persons  who  were  sponsors  for  the  same  child 
(eompadres  y  commadres)  incurred  the  same  penalty.  The  punish- 
ment was  the  same  as  that  of  adultery,  if  the  offence  were  committed 
without  marriage;  but,  if  after  marriage,  banishment  for  a  nobleman, 
with  the  addition  of  stripes  for  other  offenders. 

Seduction  of  a  woman(^)  of  good  fame,  incurs  forfeiture  of  property 
and  stripes.  The  husband  who  sells  his  own  honour  and  the  virtue  of 
his  wife,  the  affent(A)  in  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  those 
who  educate  children  for  the  purpose  of  public  prostitution,  are  pun- 
ishable with  death. 

As  the  legislation  of  which  I  am  giving  a  partial  review  was  made 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  astrology, 
witchcraft  and    incantations,  love-powders   and   wax  images,   make 

(«)  7  Put.  Ut.  IS.  (>)  lb.  Ut.  14,  lib.  6.  (c)  lb.  lit  17, 1. 18. 

(d)  lb.  1. 12.  (e)  lb.  1. 6. 

(/)  Nuem  RecopikcioD,  lib.  8,  (it.  20,  I.  7. 
(JS)  7  Part.  Ut.  19.  (k)  lb.  Ut.  22. 
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a  figure  in  it  Divination  is  a  capital  offence,  except  by  astronon 
which  is  not  only  permitted,  but  praised  as  one  of  the  seven  liberal  ai 
*^  because  the  conjectures  and  presages  that  are  made  by  this  art  i 
drawn  from  the  natural  course  of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  are  tai 
from  the  books  of  Ptolemy  and  other  sages  who  treat  of  this  science 
None,  however,  but  adepts  are  to  meddle  with  this  ;  all  false  preter 
ers  to  it,  witches,  sorcerers,  fortune-tellers  of  every  descriptio 
enchanters  who  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  were  capital 
punished  ;  but  with  the  proviso,  that  if  the  object  of  the  exorcism  or 
the  black  art  be  to  cast  out  a  devil,  to  preserve  the  crop  from  hail, 
from  lightning,  or  from  insects,  or  for  any  other  good  object,  the  a 
is  altered,  and  instead  of  punishment  the  operator  is  entitled  to  rewai 

The  subject  of  the  few  other  laws  of  which  I  shall  speak  which  wi 
in  force  here  on  the  change  of  government,  is  Religion.  There  ii 
general  impression,  so  firmly  established  as  almost  to  amount  to  cc 
viction,  not  only  that  all  former  laws  on  this  subject  are  repealed,  I 
that  no  law  can  constitutionally  be  passed  subjecting  any  one  to  pen 
ties  for  his  religious  belief,  or  giving  any  preference  to  one  religion  o\ 
another.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  persuasion  is  unfounded.  F 
however  we  might  rely  on  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  to  preve 
the  passage  of  such  laws,  yet  the  interest  in  question  is  one  so  essent 
to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  people,  that  it  is  not  only  unfortuni 
but  extraordinary,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  should  have  been  ov( 
looked  when  the  other  great  interests  were  secured  by  the  consti; 
tional  compact. 

This  omission  is  the  more  surprising,  because  all  the  several  la* 
and  compacts  regulating  our  political  state,  prior  to  our  constitutic 
have  contained  stipulations  on  this  head.  The  treaty  of  Paris  dec!ar< 
that  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  admitted  io 
the  union,  they  shall  be  maintained  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  re 
gion  they  profess.  The  law  establishing  the  first  grade  of  governroej 
and  the  ordinance  which  gave  the  second,  both  contain  restrictions  < 
the  legislative  power  intended  to  secure  religious  liberty.  But  o 
constitution,  careful  of  every  other  right,  descending  to  minutiae  whi 
would  seem  to  trench  on  ordinary  legislative  power  in  other  cases, 
silent  in  this.  That  of  the  United  States  does  not  supply  the  defici 
it  only  limits  the  powers  of  congress  on  that  subject,  but  imposes  i 
restraint  on  those  of  the  states. 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject,  which  I  have  made  with  solicituc 
there  are  two  arguments  :  one  that  might  be  used  to  show  that  theo 
laws  were  repealed  ;  the  other  that  there  exists  a  restriction  on  tl 
powers  of  the  legislature.  I  state  them  with  pleasure,  and  hope  mc 
sincerely  that  they  may  always  be  deemed  conclusive  with  others,  t 
though  I  regret  to  say  they  are  not  so  with  me. 

First,  as  lo  the  repeal.  The  act  of  1804,  giving  us  the  first  gra 
of  government,  contains  the  following  provision  :  "  The  govern 
and  council  shall  have  power  to  alter,  modify  or  repeal  the  laws  whi 
may  be  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act.  Their  legislati 
powers  shall  also  extend  to  all  the  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  ;  I 
no  law  shall  be  valid  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 

(a)  Lib.  8,  tit.  3,  1.  5.    Kccop.  de  CMtcllo.  7  Part.  tit.  23, 1.  1,  2  aDd  3. 
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laws  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  lay  any  person  under  re- 
straint, burthen,  or  disability  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  pro- 
fessions or  worship  ;  in  all  of  which  he  shall  be  free  to  maintain  his 
>wn,  and  not  burthened  for  those  of  another.'' 

I  fear  that  the  restriction  against  laws  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
>y  the  true  construction  of  this  clause,  operates  prospectively  only  on 
the  laws  that  might  thereafter  be  passed  by  the  legislative  council ;  if 
io,  it  causes  no  repeal  ;  for  the  eleventh  section  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  territory,  except  those  that  are 
inconsistent  with  it.  Now  if  the  restriction  is  prospective  only,  the 
fonher  laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  it  Should  this,  however,  be  a 
repeal.,  it  is  an  implied  one,  and  nothing  of  such  importance  ought  to 
be  left  to  implication. 

The  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws 
stands  on  very  debateable  ground.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  construc- 
tion. But  in  the  ordinance  giving  us  the  second  grade  of  government, 
there  are  certain  articles  which  are  declared  to  be  a  compact  between 
the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  said  territory,  and 
which  are  for  ever  to  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent 
rhe  first  of  those  provides,  that  no  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner(a),  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

By  the  act  authorizing  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  state  government, 
it  ia  provided,  among  oUier  things,  that  the  constitution  to  be  formed 
shall  contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  ahd  religious  liberty; 
ind  the  law  admitting  the  state  into  the  union,  contains  the  proviso, 
that  all  the  conditions  contained  in  the  third  section  of  the  last  recited 
ict,  shall  be  considered  as  fundamental  conditions  and  terms,  on  which 
the  state  -is  admitted  into  the  union.  Whether  a  law  passed  in  con* 
travention  of  the  article  of  the  ordinance  or  of  the  proviso  in  the  two 
laws  regulating  our  admission  into  the  union,  would  on  that  account 
be  declared  void,  when  the  constitution  contains  no  restriction  of  power 
on  this  subject,  is  a  question  requiring  an  argument  that  does  not  come 
within  the  scope,  and  could  not  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  this 
rqiort.  It  is  stated  to  show,  that  even  on  this  vital  subject,  the  laws 
reelecting  religion,  there  were  grounds  for  the  doubts  expressed,  as 
one  of  the  motives  for  directing  the  work  which  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  present. 

The  laws  on  this  subject  are  extremely  oppressive  and  highly  penal. 
Heresy,  Judaism  and  blasphemy,  were  their  principal  objects. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews  was  tolerated;  but  an  attempt  to  make 
proselytes,  leaving  their  houses  on  holy  Friday,  buying  a  Christian 
slave,  and  being  guilty  of  the  absurd  cliarge  of  ^<  crucifying  young  chil- 
dren" at  their  festivals,  were  punishable  with  death;  as  was  the  con- 
nexion of  a  Jew  with  a  Christian  woman;  for,  says  the  lawgiver(i),  <Mf 
Christians  merit  death  who  commit  adultery  with  married  women, 
moch  more  do  Jews  deserve  that  punishment  for  connecting  themselves 

(•)  In  iMid  times  this  phraseology  might  give  rise  to  oppression :  **  he  is  not  to  be  molested 
lA  ku  reUgionf  if  he  behave  in  an  orderly  manner."  Do  not  his  religious  rights  then  depend 
oo  the  order  of  his  behaviour  ?  What  would  an  inquisitor  or  aD  inquisitorial  judge  call 
wderly? 

{b)  7  Part,  tit  24, 1.  9.  Recop  de  Cast.  $  2,  3  and  4. 
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with  Christian  women,  who  are  all  spiritually  the  wives  of  our  Lorflj 
Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of  the  baptism  they  have  received  in  his  name.'  * 
In  one  instance  the  Jews  had  a  protection  allowed  them  which  fte 
English  laws  do  not  give:  they  could  not  be  arrested  on  the  day  of 
their  Sabbath. 

Heresy  is  defined  to  be  a  departure  from  the  Catholic  faith  as  es- 
tablished by  the  church  of  Rome,  or  disbelief  in  a  future  state(a).  The 
punishment  is  death  at  the  stake. 

Blasphemy  is  any  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in  contempt  of  God,  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints.  The  punishment  for  which,  if  by  wordfly 
is  forfeiture,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender  and  the  repetition.of 
the  offence;  if  by  deed,  with  the  loss  of  the  hands. 

Some  of  these  laws  may  have  been  repealed  by  later  Spanish  laws; 
others,  doubtless,  were  added  prior  to  the  time  that  Louisiana  was  ceded^ 
which  have  not  been  brought  within  our  reach.  Therefore,  the  enu- 
meration may  not  be  perfectly  correct.  This  will  be  of  less  importance 
if  the  object  of  the  detail  is  kept  in  view.  This  was  to  give  a  general 
view  of  such  penal  laws  only  as  might  not  be  supposed  to  be  repealed 
by  our  constitution  or  laws;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
provisions,  exceptions  and  other  details  contained  in  those  laws,  which 
would  have  been  indispensable  if  they  had  been  quoted  as  rules  of  ac- 
tion, were  not  thought  so  when  their  existence  and  general  operatiad 
only  was  the  subject  of  inquiry;  yet  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  voluntary 
omission,  and  have  followed  the  text  always  in  preference  to  the  cooa* 
mentary  of  the  law. 

Most  willingly  would  I  here  close  this  catalogue;  but  the  pres^^ 
state  of  our  jurisprudence  renders  it  a  duty  with  which  I  reluctantly 
comply,  to  add  to  the  list  a  word  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  to  asky 
whether  we  are  as  sure  as  we'ought  to  be  that  torture  forms  no  part  of 
our  criminal  law?  It  found,  with  all  its  horrors,  a  prominent  plac0 
among  the  laws  of  Spain;  and  to  determine  in  what  degree  theyar^ 
modified  or  repealed,  the  hateful  task  must  be  performed  of  idvertio^ 
to  their  provisions. 

This  diabolical  power  was  vested  in  the  judge,  with  no  other  limit*?* 
tion  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  to  be  inflicted,  than  that  it  should 
not  extend  to  loss  of  life  and  limb.     Within  these  limits  he  was  nO^ 
only  empowered  but  instructed  so  to  direct  the  operation  as  to  create  ih^ 
most  excruciating  physical  and  moral  anguish.    These  monsters  studied 
the  human  frame,  to  discover  in  what  part  it  would  feel  the  acutest  pain  } 
they  marked  the  working  of  the  mind,  to  know  where  the  deeped 
wounds  of  the  spirit  could  be  inflicted:  and  they  insert  the  result  o^ 
their  cold-blooded  calculation  in  their  laws  with  minutiae  that  sicken^ 
the  heart.     Among  several  delinquents,  the  judge  is  directed  to  select 
for  this  operation  of  cruelty  and  horror,  the  youngest,  the  most  deli' 
cately  framed(i),  the  most  tenderly  educated,  and — is  this  an  earthly 
or  a  hellish  code  that  I  am*'reviewing? — when  there  is  a  father  and 
a  son,  to  rack  the  limbs  of  the  child  in  the  presence  of  the  parent — «  be- 
cause," says  the  worthy  commentator  on  this  text,   ^'  a  father(c)  can 
better  bear  his  own  torments  than  those  of  his  child;"  and  in  the  same 

(a)  Part.  tit.  26, 1. 1  and  2.  Rec.  $  8, 1.  [b)  lb.  Ut.  80, 1.  6.    Gom.  Var.  Res.  c.  U. 

(e)  Greg.  Lop.  note  od  I.  6.    7  Part.  tit.  80. 
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spirit,  women  were  made  the  first  victims,  until  some  of  these  fiends 
discovered  that  they  bore  pain  with  more  fortitude  than  men.  The 
objects  upon  whom  the  application  of  this  engine  for  beating  out  the 
truth,  as  it  is  called  in  their  laws  (^scodrinar  la  verdad),  was  authorized, 
were,  first  the  accu8ed(a),  who  was  vehemently  suspected,  or  against 
whom  there  was  no  certain  proofs,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  con- 
fession; secondly,  a  convict  to  make  him  discover  his  accomplice; 
thirdly,  a  witness  who  prevaricates.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  laws,  if  their  provisions  had  been  known 
or  attended  to  by  those  who  framed  our  constitution.  They  seem  to 
have  entertained  the  common  error  that  torture  was  only  authorized 
in  order  to  force  a  confession  from  the  accused;  and  they,  therefore, 
thought  it  would  be  completely  abrogated  by  the  clause  which  provides, 
<^  that  the  accused  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  against  himself," 
— ^leaving  its  application  to  force  testimony  against  others  entirely  un- 
affected by  the  provision,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offences  not 
enumerated  in  the  act  of  4th  May  1805.  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  expressing  a  belief  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  testimony  will  ever 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  too  repugnant  to  our  feelings — too  inconsistent 
with  our  morals  and  earliest  impressions.  Non  nostri  generis  nee  san- 
guinis est.  It  is  not  of  our  country,  and  belongs  not  to  our  generation 
or  race.  It  is  of  foreign  growth,  and  cannot  be  engrafled  on  our  juris- 
prudence. Yet  the  word  must  not  stain  its  pages.  It  is  yours  to  purge 
them  of  this  disgrace;  to  take  away  not  only  the  possibility  of  its  being 
inflicted,  but  prevent  its  very  sound  from  offending  the  ears,  or  its  idea  pol- 
luting the  minds  of  freemen:  or,  if  it  must  be  remembered,  let  it  be  only 
as  one  in  the  list  of  evils  from  which  our  connexion  with  a  confederacy 
of  free  states  has  relieved  us.  Yes,  this  task  must  be  performed:  for 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  we  all  feel  that  the  intelligence  and 
humanity  of  our  fellow  citizens  would  reject  these  horrors,  yet  we  must 
not  tempt  folly  or  wickedness  by  placing  such  weapons  within  its  reach. 
All  the  inhuman  and  ill-assorted  and  unknown  laws  must  be  positively, 
unequivocally,  publicly  abrogated.  Reason  requires  it;  prudence  points 
out  the  danger  of  delay;  and  experience  has  added  her  warning  and  con- 
vincing voice  to  teach  us  how  little  reliance  we  can  place  on  our  fancied 
security(6).     For,  in  closing  this  subject,  let  me  answer  those  who 

(a)  7  Pait.  (it.  30, 1.  8.    Ant.  Gom.  ubi  supra. 

(b)  I  should  have  ihought  the  danger  almost  imaginary  on  (his  point,  if  I  had  not  found 
the  philosoplier  Voltaire,  his  disciple  Diderot  and  M.  Hautefort,  all  three  commentators  on 
Beccaria,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  liis  humane  doctrines,  and  particularly  of  his  arguments  for 
the  abolition  of  torture  against  the  accused — if  I  had  not  found  them  more  or  less  eipressly 
agreeing,  (hat  it  ought  to  be  retained  as  the  means  of  procuring  from  a  convict  the  disclo- 
sure of  his  accomplices. 

"  Reserve  (says  Voltaire)  at  least  this  cruelty  for  acknowledged  villains,  who  have  asrns- 
(■inated  the  head  of  a  family,  or  the  father  of  his  country,  to  find  out  their  accomplices,"  Sec. 
—  Cotnm,  Beeearia,  c.  18. 

Hautefort  says,  *'  It  (the  torture)  can  only  be  employed  against  a  criminal  convicted  in 
the  most  legal  manner,  in  order  to  discover  his  accomplices."  But  he  adds, "  would  it  not 
be  essential  to  eiamine  whether  the  search  after  accomplices  is  not  too  rigorous." —  Obtef' 
vationB  $w  le  livre  de$  DeUies  et  des  Peines. 

Diderot  it  eipUdt    He  says,  '*  this  additional  torment  it  necetsary  to  dnw  from  him 
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still  tell  you  there  is  no  danger;  who  can  see  no  mischief  until  it  is  felt 
who  deride  as  visionaries  and  false  prophets  of  evil^  all  those  who  by  ; 
prudent  foresight  strive  to  avert  them.  Let  me  tell  those  increduloui 
apostles,  who  will  not  believe  that  a  stroke  has  been  inflicted  until  the3 
can  lay  a  finger  on  the  wound,  or  that  what  has  been  dead  may  be  re- 
vived, until  with  their  eyes  they  behold  the  resurrection — let  me  tell 
them,  that  such  revival  of  dead  and  obsolete  laws  requires  no  miraculouf 
power  to  effect;  that  a  weak,  an  ignorant  or  a  conceited  magistrate  » 
sufficient  for  the  operation;  that  it  has  actually  happened,  and  that  by 
such  agency  one  of  the  worst,  the  most  inhuman  and  arbitrary  of  all 
those  ancient  laws  has  been  executed  under  our  free  and  enlightened 
government  In  a  remote  parish  of  the  then  territory,  a  human  being 
was,  for  I  know  not  what  crime,  by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  con- 
demned to  be  burned  alive;  that  the  sentence  was  executed  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  there  was  no  law  passed  by  the  government  of  the 
territory  authorizing  such  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  victim  was  a 
slave.  It  is  true,  that  a  law  of  Spain  directs  that  the  slave  shall  be 
punished  with  more  cruelty(a)  than  the  freeman,  and  the  commoner 
than  the  nobleman.  But  the  only  law(i)  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
for  using  this  inhuman  punishment  makes  no  distinction.  It  permits  the 
judge  in  every  capital  case  to  designate  the  punishment.  It  may  at 
his  discretion,  be  either  <<  decapitation  with  the  sword  (for  the  statute 
witli  great  humanity  forbids  the  saw  or  the  reaping  hook),  or  it  maybe 
by  burning,  or  hanging,  or  casting  to  be  devoured  by  wild  bea^" 
Our  judge,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  thus  humanely  given  to  \m, 
chose  the  fire  and  the  faggot,  and  afterwards  showed  where  the  writhings 
of  agony  had  forced  the  chain  of  his  victim  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  thit 
served  for  a  stake.  No  name  is  mentioned,  for  death  has  removed  the 
magistrate  from  the  reach  of  justification  or  censure;  but  having  strong 
evidence  of  the  fact,  and  its  bearing  being  so  immediate  on  the  subjeet 
of  the  report,  I  should  have  been  culpable  in  suppressing,  however  re- 
luctant 1  might  be  to  mention  it 

Let  me  now  ask  those  who  have  followed  me  through  this  rapid  d^ 
tail,  whether  wisdom,  prudence  and  even  necessity  did  not  dictate  to 
the  legislature  the  duty  of  <<  removing  doubts  relative  to  the  authority 
of  any  parts  of  the  penal  law  of  the  different  nations  by  which  this  state, 
before  its  independence,  was  governed  ;''  and  of  selecting  out  of  tbeo 
*«  such  statutes  as  were  proper  to  be  retained  in  the  penal  code  ?"  In 
the  mass  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  are  some  provisions  that 
we  should  find  an  advantage  in  retaining  ;  but  much  so  inconsistoit 

(the  convict)  not  only  the  discovery  of  bis  accomplices  and  the  means  of  arresting  theni,M 
an  indication  of  the  proofs  necessary  for  their  conviction." — J>rotes  on  Beeearia,  c  12. 

When  the  apostles  of  reform  and  preachers  of  humanity  use  such  language  as  this  in  fr 
vour  of  the  application  of  the  torture  in  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  if  my  argument  be  correel 
it  sUll  may  be  considered  as  part  of  our  law,  is  it  a  very  absurd  fear  which  urges  its  poaitiv 
abolition  ? 

(a)  7  Part.  tit.  81, 1.  S.  "  Ca  mas  crumeote  deven  escarmentar  al  siervo  que  al  Hbre 
tl  ome  vil  que  al  fidalgo." 

(&)  7  Part,  tit  81, 1.  6.  I  must  in  candour  state  that  I  am  ignorant  under  pretext  of  wh 
particular  law  this  execution  took  place ;  but  as  the  one  I  have  cited  does  authorize  it,  ai 
there  was  no  territorial  statute  that  could  justify  it,  I  thought  it  fairer  to  suppose  that  1 
acted  with  than  without  authority. 
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With  our  ideas  of  justice,  so  well  calculated  to  become  the  iastruments 
of  oppression,  that  all  doubts  of  their  existence  as  a  part  of  our  law, 
ought  to  be  put  aside.  Where  there  is  doubt,  there  is  danger  ;  and  my 
object  in  urging  that  none  of  the  received  rules  of  repeal  apply  to  those 
laws,  has  been  only  to  show  that  doubts  may  be  raised,  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  able  arguer  those  doubts  may  be  converted  into  con- 
viction of  their  existence,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  such  as  might  suit 
the  party-feeling  or  other  bad  passions  of  the  moment  Can  the  confu- 
sion of  such  a  decision  be  well  imagined  ?  We  are  now  blessed  with 
peace,  with  exemption  from  any  other  party  feeling  than  those  neces- 
^  sary  for  a  due  vigilance  over  our  servants.  We  have  magistrates  in- 
capable of  wresting  the  law  to  the  purposes  of  interest,  ambition  or 
vengeance.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  If  those  laws  are  in  force,  let 
them  be  repealed  ;  if  they  are  not,  dissipate  all  doubts.  Do  not  suffer 
them,  in  either  case,  to  remain  a  snare  to  the  unwary,  and  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  or  ignorant  judge  ;  for  no  oppression  is  so 
detestable  as  that  which  is  exercised  under  the  guise  of  justice;  it  is  the 
only  tyranny  which  can  be  feared  under  our  government  The  spirit 
of  the  people  would  soon  rise  against  any  open  breach  of  their  rights. 
But  their  respect  for  the  laws,  their  reverence  for  those  who  administer 
them,  make  them  slow  to  perceive  the  oppression  that  is  clothed  in  the 
forms  of  law;  and  when  it  is  discovered,  it  must  remain  unpunished ;  for 
the  excuse  of  error  in  opinion  is  always  ready  to  cover  every  fault  in 
this  branch  of  our  government  Place  beyond  its  reach,  therefore,  all 
those  instruments  which  would  be  equally  injurious,  whether  brand- 
ished by  folly,  or  directed  by  malignant  design  ;  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  those  laws  which  you  desire  to  have  enforced  ;  repeal 
all  those  which  it  is  inexpedient,  unjust,  or  impossible  to  execute.  Be 
assured;  legislators,  of  this  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  law  of  which  the 
existence  is  a  matter  of  indifference.     It  must  remain  in  your  code  for 

rd  or  for  evil  :  for  good,  if  it  be  a  wise  law  and  carried  into  effect ; 
evil;  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  if  it  remain  unexecuted.  In  the 
one  case  the  people  are  taught  the  dangerous  lesson  that  the  best  pre- 
cepts may  be  disregarded  with  impunity  ;  in  the  other  they  are  sub- 
jected, when  the  danger  is  least  apprehended,  to  the  unjust  operation 
of  a  forgotten  law. 

Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  reproach  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
a  nation  than  the  existence  of  obsolete  laws(a)  ;  that  is  to  say,  laws 
that  are  none — ^laws  that  are  no  rule  to  guide  our  actions,  because  they 
are  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  ope- 
rate ;  but  which  yet  may  be  used  to  punish  them  for  their  contraven- 
tion, because  they  are  known  and  remembered  by  those  who  are  em- 
powered to  enforce  them,  whenever  the  malice  of  a  prosecutor,  or  the 
Ignorance,  corruption,  or  party-feeling  of  a  judge  may  induce  him  to 

(a)  Hear  what  the  wise  Bacoo  says  on  tiiis  subject:  **  Dicit  propheta  phiet  super  to$  laqueoi; 
DOD  suDt  aotem  pejores  laquei  quam  laquei  legum,  prssertim  psDalium;  si  oumero  immensae  et 
temporit  deearsu  inatUes  oon  lucernam  pedibus  prebeant,  sed  retia  potius  objiciaat."  JSpho- 
ritmuB  SS. — ^The  prophet^saith,  it  Mhall  rain  mcarei  upon  them  ;  but  of  all  snares,  tlie  snares 
of  the  law  are  the  wont,  especially  of  the  penal  law  ;  when  they  have  become  useless,  ei- 
tjbef  by  the  accumulation  of  their  number  or  by  the  lapse  of  time,  they  are  not  a  light  to 
guide  our  steps,  but  a  net  to  entangle  them. 

K 


^ 
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draw  the  rusty  sword  from  its  scabbard.  To  apply  this  to  our  ( 
has  been  seen, 

H  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws, 
Which(a)  for  these  nineteen  years  we  have  let  sleep;" 

statutes  of  such  number  and  variety,  that  there  is  not  a  state  or 
tion  in  life  that  cannot  be  affected  by  them  ;  not  a  man  in  the  c 
nity  that  has  not  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of  s 
them.  Let  the  long  but  imperfect  list  I  have  given  be  peruse 
where  is  he  who  can  say  that  some  of  his  actions  may  not  be  I 
within  the  purview  of  one  or  more  of  the  loose  and  entangling 
tions  contained  in  those  laws.  But  even  if  they  should  never  b 
the  instruments  of  oppression,  if  they  should  remain  wholly 
cuted,  the  effect  is  scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated,  and  is  thus  v 
pressed  by  the  high  authority  whose  aphorism  I  have  just  refe 
in  a  note  :  ^^  Here  is  a  further  inconvenience  of  obsolete  penal 
for  this  brings  on  a  gangrene,  neglect  and  habit  of  disobedient 
other  wholesome  laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  practice  ai 
cution,  so  that  our  laws  endure  the  torment  of  Mezentius,  the 
die  in  the  arms  of  the  dead  !" 

It  is  your  province,  by  correcting  the  evil,  to  complete  whj 
predecessors  began.  This  might  be  effected  by  a  general  repe 
that  would  be  a  small  part  of  the  duty  which  your  constituents- 
the  world  requires  at  your  hands.     Graviora  manent. 

The  list  of  defects  in  our  present  system  is  but  begun.  The 
be  faithfully  exhibited  to  your  view.  The  allegation  so  fre< 
repeated,  that  we  want  no  reform,  has,  it  cannot  be  concealed, 
effect  on  the  community,  on  its  representatives.  It  shall  be  conr 
refuted.  I  speak  with  confidence  because  I  know  my  ground 
task  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  must  be  performed.  Let  us 
with  the  detail. 

The  common  law,  to  which  we  are  referred  for  definition,  pro 
and  evidence,  has,  I  may  believe,  been  demonstrated  to  be  ra 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  uncertain  guide.  But  what  shall  be  saic 
legislation  that  in  many  cases  gives  us  none(6)  ?  Yet  such 
This  point  deserves  to  be  the  more  seriously  considered,  becau 
lieve  it  has  not  hitherto  attracted  attention. 


(a)  The  slumber  in  which  our  Spanish  statutes  has  been  plunged,  is  somewhat  l< 
Shakspeare  has  feigned  those  of  Vienna  to  have  been,  yet  it  may  happen,  that  so 
cise  lord  Angelo*'  may  be  found, 

"  To  awaken  all  the  enrolled  penalties 
Which  have  like  unscoured  armour  hung  to  the  wall. 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and  for  a  name 
May  put  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  in  eiecution." 
Let  our  modem  Claudios  beware,  for  among  the  rusty  Spanish  statutes  is  one  im 
penalty  of  death  for  the  very  ofTence  which  put  the  gay  deceiverof  the  play  in  peril  < 
{h)  Bacon,  a  name  which  I  love  to  quote,  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  la* 
tainty,  places  this  first  on  the  list — *'  duplex  legum  incertitude  ;  altera  ubi  lex 
Bcribitur,  altera  ubi  ambigua  et  obscurt."    Unfortunately  we  have  both. 
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By  the  33d  section  of  the  act  so  frequently  referred  to  (4th  May(a) 
1S05)  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  all  the  crimes^  offences  and  misdemeanors 
herein  be/ore  named,  shall  be  taken,  intended  and  construed  according 
to,  and  in  conformity  with,  the  common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  the 
forms  of  indictment  (divested,  however,  of  unnecessary  prolixity),  the 
method  of  trial,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  all  other  proceedings  what- 
ever in  the  prosecution  of  the  said  crimes,  offences  and  misdemeanorSj 
changing  what  ought  to  be  changed,  shall  be  (except  as  by  this  act  is 
otherwise  provided  for)  according  to  the  said  common  law." 

Now  although  it  seems  sufficiently  plain  that  the  common  law  is  re- 
ferred to  only  as  relates  to  the  crimes  and  offences  enumevated  in  that 
act,  the  argument  is  made  stronger  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  3d 
July  1805,  being  the  second  law  on  the  subject  of  offences  that  was 
passed  by  the  territorial  legislature.  It  declares,  <<  that  all  other 
crimes^  offences  and  misdemeanors  not  provided  for  by  that  or  the 
former  act,  should  be  punished,  prosecuted  and  tried  according  to  the 
common  law  of  England."  This  guarded  against  the  evil ;  but  the 
very  next  year  the  legislature  repealed  it,  thereby  adding  an  express 
to  the  former  implied  declaration  of  their  will,  that  the  common  law  of 
England  should  be  applied  to  those  offences  only  that  were  enumerated 
in  the  act  of  1805.  Yet  that  act  enumerates  only  certain  offences,  and 
very  many  more  have  been  created  by  subsequent  statutes,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  report.  But  in  no 
one  of  these  last  is  there  any  reference  to  the  common  or  any  other 
law,  for  the  definition  of  the  crime,  the  mode  of  procedure,  or  the  rules 
of  evidence  !  What  then  did  the  legislature  intend  should  be  the  rule 
to  govern  the  courts  ?  Did  they  intend  the  common  law  ?  Certainly, 
as  it  is  a  foreign  code,  they  shall  not  be  presumed  to  have  introduced 
it  without  some  indication  of  that  intent.  The  legal  conclusion  is,  that 
the  existing  laws  were  intended  to  govern  in  all  cases  where  they  are 
not  abrogated  or  altered.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  consult  Span- 
ish authorities  for  the  definition  of  offences  and  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  for  the  mode  of  proceeding,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  state.  Yet  this  has 
great,  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulties.  To  avoid  these  difficulties 
recourse  has  been  had,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  the  assumption 
of  legislative  power  by  the  courts.  They  have,  without  scruple  and 
without  being  questioned,  applied  the  33d  section  of  the  act  of  1805  to 
all  the  subsequent  penal  laws;  they  have  restored  the  third  section  of  this 
second  act  which  the  legislature  repealed,  and  have  defined  and  tried 
all  offences  indiscriminately  according  to  the  common  law.  It  will  not, 
it  is  presumed,  be  denied,  that  the  introduction  of  this  section  into  the 
act  was  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power,  necessary  in  order  to  the 
application  of  the  common  law  to  the  offcpces  enumerated  in  that  sta- 
tute. If  so,  it  follows  that  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power 
could  legally  apply  it  to  offences  not  enumerated  in  that  act.  But  it  has 
been  so  applied  to  the  other  offences  by  the  judiciary  ;  therefore,  the 
judiciary  have  exercised  a  legislative  power.  But  the  constitution  has 
expressly  forbidden,  both  by  affirmative  precept  and  positive  prohibi- 

(a)  ThU  act  U  quoted  in  Martin*!)  Difi^est,  •ometimen  under  the  date  of  24th  January  1805, 
•ometimef  the  4tb  May  1806.  1  believe  the  laUer  is  the  true  date,  but  have  no  means 
here  of  atceriaining  it  correctly. 
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tion,  in  the  most  precise  terms  thtt  the  language  could  afiord,  Ukjr 
•uch  exercise  of  power. 

"  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Lousiana  shall  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  and  each  of  them  shall  be  con- 
fided to  a  separate  body  of  magistracy,  viz.,  those  which  are  legiiii- 
tive  to  one,  those  which  are  executive  to  another,  and  those  which  ire 
judiciary  to  another.  No  person  being  one  of  these  departments  shdl 
exercise  any  power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  excqit 
in  the  instances  hereinafter  expressly  directed  or  permitted. '* 

I  do  not  ascribe  this  exercise  of  powers  to  any  improper  motive.  It 
may,  without  any  such  imputation,  be  accounted  for  by  the  confused 
state  of  our  criminal  laws,  which  forced  the  courts  either  to  suffer 
crimes  to  go  unpunished,  or  to  assume  powers  not  properly  belongina 
to  them,  but  which  the  proper  department  would  not  exercise  itself 
and  took  no  pains  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  another. 

It  is  thus  that  the  assumption  of  unconstitutional  powers  is  first  exe^ 
cised,  then  excused,  and  in  the  end  insisted  on  as  a  right ;  and  it  is 
as  essential  to  good  government  that  each  department  should  exercise 
its  proper  functions  as  that  it  should  avoid  assuming  those  of  another; 
for  power  is  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Whatever  is  abandoned  by  one 
is  eagerly  seized  by  the  other  ;  and  careless  legislation  will  inevitably 
produce  executive  and  judicial  encroachment. 

In  the  case  under  discussion  there  is  less  cause  to  inculpate  the 
courts  of  law,  because  the  question  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  hitherto 
raised  for  decision  ;  but  whenever  it  shall  be,  its  importance  will  be 
discovered,  and  the  inevitable  result  be  either  a  solemn  decisiooi 
which  cannot  be  supposed,  that  courts  have  legislative  powers,  era 
confession  of  that  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  establish,  that  a 
written  code  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  penal  law.     To  proffi 
this,  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  trial  of  a  capital  offence  created  by  la 
act  passed  since  the  year  1805,  a  witness  should  be  ofiered  who  is  coah 
petent  according  to  the  common  law  of  England,  but  inadmissible  under 
the  laws  which  I  have  rapidly  reviewed,  either  as  a  usurer,  a  comediafly 
a  person  of  illegitimate  birth,  or  as  enemy  of  the  accused(a),  or  a 
pnestfft),  a  minor(c)  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  relation  in  tha 
ascending(i/}  or  descending  line,  or  a  collateral  within  the  fourth  degree^ 
or  for  any  of  the  numerous  other  exceptions  that  exclude  witnesses  a(S 
cording  to  the  Spanish  law  ;  by  what  process  of  reasoning  will  any 
court  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  the  right  to  adopt  the  com* 
mon  law  as  their  guide  in  this  question  ?    What  species  of  testimony 
is  to  be  admitted  ?    What  makes  a  competent  witness  ?  are  questions 
which  the  laws  of  the  country  must  decide  by  general  rules.     Whether 
any  particular  testimony  offered,  any  individual  witness  produced, 
comes  within  these  rules,  are  questions  for  the  judge  to  decide. 

On  the  change  of  government  there  were  laws  which  governed  the 
admission  of  witnesses.  The  new  government  changed  these  laws,  as 
related  to  certain  enumerated  crimes.  It  was  silent  as  to  the  others. 
What  was  the  consequence  as  to  those  others  ?  Either,  as  I  believe, 
that  the  old  law  remained  in  force  ;  or,  if  that  should  not  be  the  case, 
that  they  remained  without  any  law  to  govern  them.     But  in  either 

(a)  Ant.  Gom.  Vtr.  Rea.  3d  vol.  c.  12,  No.  16.  (&)  lb.  No.  20. 

(e)  lb.  No.  14.  (d)  lb.  No.  16. 
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case  the  common  law  of  England  would  not  be  applied  to  them  with- 
out a  legislative  act.  The  selection  of  that  law  for  the  offences  enurner^ 
ated  in  the  act  of  1805  was  a  legislative  act  The  application  of  it  to 
others  must  be  one  of  the  same  character  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
strictly,  emphatically  confined  by  that  law  to  the  oflTences  therein  enu- 
merated, and  for  subsequent  offences  the  judiciary  have  the  same  right 
to  select  the  laws  of  Hindostan  as  they  have  to  adopt  those  of  England. 
But  if  they  have  not  this  right,  if  they  cannot  exercise  it,  is  there  a 
doubt  that  the  legislature  ought  and  must  do  it,  because  there  is  either 
no  rule,  or  the  one  that  exists  under  the  laws  of  Spain  is  so  monstrous, 
so  perfectly  inapplicable  to  our  situation  that  it  equally  calls  for  reno* 
yation  ?  But  what  remedy  can  the  legislature  apply  ?  Is  it  by  the 
summary  process  adopted  in  1805  of  selecting  a  foreign  code  ?  During 
the  territorial  government  this  could  have  been  done ;  but  now  the 
only  remedy  is  a  code  that  shall  define  the  crime,  direct  the  procedure 
and  give  the  rules  of  evidence.  Attention  is  particularly  necessary  to 
this  argument,  because,  unless  the  reporter  errs,  it  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  work  in  question. 

The  framers  of  our  constitution  had  been  witnesses  to,  and  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  anxiety  and  dismay  that  pervaded  the  whole  commu* 
nity  when  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  our  political 
connexion  with  the  United  States,  to  take  advantage  of  an  ambiguous 
expression  in  the  ordinance  given  for  our  government,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  new  system  of  jurisprudence(a),  totally  unknown  to,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  unattainable  by  the  people  of  the  territory. 
They  dreaded  the  common  law  of  England.  They  feared  another  at* 
tempt  to  introduce  it  Their  escape  was  too  recent  not  to  make  them 
apprehend  that  in  future  times  the  struggle  might  be  renewed.  They 
wisely  thought  that  to  be  free,  a  people  must  know  the  laws  by 
which  they  were  governed.  They  were  aware  of  the  difficulty,  nay,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  this  knowledge  being  acquired  when  the  law  was 
unwritten,  or  if  written,  dispersed  through  hundreds  of  volumes  in  a 
language  unknown  to  three-fourths  of  their  constituents.  They  saw  the 
danger  of  permitting  a  particular  class  of  men  to  become  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  this  knowledge  and  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  laws  ;  and 
they  did  every  thing  that  prudent  foresight  could  do  to  prevent  these 
evils,  by  inserting  in  the  constitution  the  following  clause  :  <<  The 
existing  laws  in  this  territory,  when  this  constitution  goes  into  ef- 
fect, shall  continue  to  be  in  force  until  altered  or  abolished  by  the 
kgislature  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  legislature  shall  never  adopt 
any  system  or  code  of  laws  by  a  general  reference  to  the  said  system  or 
code,  but  in  all  cases  shall  specify  the  several  provisions  of  the  laws 
it  may  enact.'' 

By  this  important  amendment,  for  which  the  gentleman  who  intro* 
duced  it  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country(A},  and  by  the  section  which 
follows  it  requiring  the  judges  in  definitive  sentences  to  refer  to  the  par* 

(«)  To  liiTe  had  t  ibare  in  tvertlng  tbii  dtnger  gives  Uie  reporter  t  Mtitfaction  that  ctn 
be  equalled  only  by  bit  being  instrumenUl  in  tbe  establishment  of  a  iystem  that  may  pro- 
■loto  the  honour  and  happineif  of  tbe  state  that  has  honoured  him  with  Uie  preparatory  duty 
he  ii  BOW  performing. 

{h)  Mr  Betnaid  Marigny  it  the  member  of  the  eooTention  to  whom  tbe  sUte  is  indebted 
for  Ihia  eMePtial  aer? lee. 
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ticular  law  by  which  they  were  governed,  an  effectual  bar  was  placed 
to  the  legislative  introduction  of  unwritten  law  ;  and  no  act  can  noiv 
constitutionally  be  passed,  extending  the  33d  section  of  the  act  of  1805, 
which  introduces  the  common  law  to  any  oflences  created  by  law  since 
that  period.     If  they  wish  to  provide  rules  on  the  subjects  embraced 
by  that  section  they  must  enact  them  specifically,  that  is  to  say,  call  it 
by  what  name  it  may  be  convenient  to  use,  they  must,  in  effect,  have 
a  code  or  a  law  defining  crimes,  a  code  of  procedure  and  a  code  of  evi- 
dence.    This  wise  provision,  while  it  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 
careless  legislation   which  introduced  the  common  law  of  England 
without  considering  or  even  knowing  its  provisions,  did  not  prevent 
the  adoption  of  all  those  parts  of  it  which  have  justly  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  but  it  imposed  the  necessity  of  distinguishing, 
of  selecting,  of  knowing  them  and  of  reducing  them  to  writing  ;  so  that 
the  people  might  not  only  be  governed  by  them,  but  might  understand 
and  approve  them. 

The  position,  then,  with  which  I  set  out  on  this  head  is  fully  esta- 
blished: that  there  is  no  alternative  but  this — the  legislature  must  make 
a  code,  or  they  must  suffer  the  courts  to  legislate  on  subjects  of  the  most 
importance  to  life,  reputation,  personal  liberty  and  civil  and  political 
rights.  It  will  be  no  escape  from  this  dilemma  to  say  that  the  legis- 
lature, having  defined  an  offence  and  having  designated  the  punishment, 
an  implied  power  is  given  to  the  court  to  do  all  else  that  is  necessary. 
There  are  three  answers  to  this  argument,  all  of  them  conclusive. 
First,  the  establishment  of  rules  of  evidence  is  a  legislative  act;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  expressly  transferred,  much  less  can  it  be  by  im- 
plication. Secondly,  if  a  legislative  power  could  be  transferred,  this 
power  could  not,  because  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  itself  is 
restricted  in  this  particular  by  the  clause  1  have  just  quoted.  Thirdly, 
if  this  power  could  be  transferable  from  the  general  assembly,  they 
could  not  vest  it  in  the  judiciary,  nor  could  this  latter  department  exe- 
cute it,  by  reason  of  the  express  inhibition  to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  little  will  it  avail  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  adoption  of  a  code  or 
system  of  laws  which  was  forbidden  by  the  constitution,  but  only  the 
adaptation  of  a  part  of  such  system  to  a  particular  part  of  our  law.  The 
evil  intended  to  be  guarded  against  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  laws 
by  a  general  reference,  without  seeing  and  considering  their  particular 
import;  and  most  especially  (I  appeal  to  all  the  members  of  that  con- 
vention) against  the  introduction  of  the  common  law  of  England,  or 
untoritten  law.  But  of  what  avail  would  this  provision  have  been, 
if,  by  a  general  reference  to  its  particular  parts  the  whole  might  have 
been  introduced  ?  The  argument  then  would  be  this: — it  is  true  we 
cannot  introduce  the  common  law  by  a  general  reference  to  the  whole; 
but  by  taking  its  parts  separately  we  may  effect  the  same  thing,  and  by 
the  same  forbidden  means  of  a  general  reference  to  each  of  them.  Thut^ 
without  repeating  or  indeed  knowing  its  details,  we  will  by  one  act 
say,  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence  shall  be  introduced;  by  another, 
we  will  adopt  its  laws  of  descents;  by  a  third,  its  whole  criminal  law; 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  these  general  defects  in  our  crimioal 
law,  we  must  examine  its  particular  provisions;  and  here,  too,  we  ahaH 
find  so  many  omissions  to  supply,  so  many  faults  to  correct,  as  most 
show  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  if  we  wish  to  attain  a  system 
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that  will  do  as  honour,  or  if  we  aspire  only  to  the  humbler  merit  of 
avoiding  the  grossest  faults  in  legislation.  A  very  brief  recurrence  to 
our  statute-book  will  show  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  justify  the 
declaration  of  your  predecessors,  that  our  present  system  '<  is  defective 
in  many  or  all  of  the  points  that  are  of  primary  importance  in  every 
well  regulated  state."  To  begin  with  one  that  must  strike  the  most 
superficial  observer.  What  else  could  be  said  of  the  system  which 
provides  no-means  for  inflicting  the  only  punishments  its  laws  denounce 
against  the  most  numerous  and  most  injurious  classes  of  crimes  ?  Four- 
fifths  of  the  ofiences  enumerated  in  the  statutes  are  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labour;  yet,  for  more  than  twenty  years  no  means 
have  been  provided  for  employing  those  who  may  commit  such  ofiences. 
Two  evils  result  from  this  neglect.  The  judges  are  forced  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  which  they  know  cannot  be  carried  into  efiect;  and 
the  ofiender  sufiers  a  punishment  not  denounced  by  law  against  his 
ofience;  not  to  speak  of  another  consequence,  which  will  be  enlarged 
upon  in  the  introductory  report  to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline,  the 
incalculable  evil  of  indiscriminate  confinement  in  idleness. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  system  ?  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  so  perfect 
as  to  need  no  amendment — ^that  he  was  rash  and  presumptuous  who 
thought  he  could  propose  a  better — that  the  legislature  which  authorized ' 
the  experiment  formed  vain  theories  ?  Or,  shall  we  deny  to  the  in- 
congruous mass  of  written  and  unwritten  law  the  very  name  of  a  sys- 
tem; and  say,  that  the  humblest  abilities  might,  without  vanity,  aspire 
to  propose  something  that  would  replace  it  to  advantage;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  amend  it  did  honour  to  your  predecessors  ?  These  conclu- 
sions will  appear  the  more  irresistible  the  further  we  advance  in  the 
examination  of  our  statute  law. 

From  the  year  1805  to  1819  we  have  fourteen  statutes,  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  more  than  seventy  difierent  acts,  or  for  the  same 
act  under  difierent  modifications  of  circumstance  and  intent;  without 
including  the  prohibitions  of  the  same  act  in  relation  to  several  objects 
specified  in  the  statute — as  for  example,  the  difierent  instruments,  the 
falsely  making  of  which  is  declared  forgery;  besides  pecuniary  and 
other  forfeitures  for  infractions  of  particular  regulations  interspersed  in 
many  other  statutes.  This  period  comprises  only  fourteen  years.  Yet 
the  want  of  some  fixed  principles  of  legislation,  the  utter  disregard  of 
system  and  method,  and  an  astonishing  inattention  to  preceding  enact- 
ments, as  well  as  to  a  due  proportion  of  punishments  to  crimes,  have 
led  us  in  that  short  space  of  time  into  incongruities,  the  development 
of  which  must  excite  the  wonder  of  those  who  have  believed  the  re- 
peated assertions  so  confidently  made^  that  our  penal  laws  want  no 
amendment. 

When  the  provisions  of  the  projected  codes  are  compared  with  the 
existing  laws,  their  discrepancies  will  be  more  particularly  pointed  out 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient,  generally,  to  refer  to  a  few  instances  of  this 
species  of  legislation. 

When  we  consider  the  difierent  circumstances  attached  to  the  com- 
mission of  homicide,  which  may  characterize  it  as  an  innocent  or  even 
a  meritorious  act,  when  done  in  defence  of  ourselves  or  in  the  service 
of  our  country;  as  excusable  when  the  efiect  of  accident;  slightly  pun- 
ishable when  produced  by  passion  arising  from  adequate  cause;  or 
meriting  the  highest  penalty  when  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
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murder:  we  mast  see  the  necessity  of  designating  with  the  greatest  pn 
cision  the  difierent  circumstances  and  intentions  which  give  to  the  sami 
act  the  character  of  a  virtue,  an  excusable  fault,  a  slight  offence,  or  i 
crime  of  the  blackest  dye;  which  entitle  the  accused  to  reward  and  es- 
teem, to  pity  and  forgiveness,  or  consign  him  to  death.  Surely,  if  there 
is  any  subject  on  which  the  law  ought  to  speak  in  language  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  accessible  to  all,  ift 
which  there  should  be  no  doubtful  phrase,  no  contradictory  enactmenti| 
it  is  this.  Let  us  see  how  far  our  boasted  legislation  complies  with 
these  requisites. 

The  first  act  (4th  May  1805)  declares,  that  if  any  person  shall  com* 
mit  the  crime  of  wilful  murder  he  shall  sufler  death;  and  that  if  he 
commit  manslaughter,  he  shall  be  fined,  and  may  be  imprisoned  it 
hard  labour  or  otherwise.  The  fine  may  be  one  cent  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  imprisonment  one  hour  or  twelve  years.  Here  ire 
only  two  kinds  of  homicide  provided  for;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Spanish  laws  cease  to  operate,  this  law  informs  the  citizens  that  every 
other  killing  may  be  perpetrated  without  incurring  any  penalty.  It  if 
highly  important  then  to  know  what  these  terms  mean.  At  the  time 
this  law  passed,  four-fifths  of  the  population  could  understand  no  En* 
*  glish;  and  a  very  few  only  of  the  other  fifth  could  explain  themeamng 
of  the  technical  terms  murder  and  manslaughter.  The  only  guides 
therefore,  for  a  large  majority  of  the  people  would  be  the  French  ve^ 
sion  of  the  law.  There  they  find  that  the  one  is  <<  homicide  prenuir 
,  ittcy^  and  the  other  ^^  homicide  non  premeditie^^^  according  to  which 
the  justifiable  homicide  of  a  public  enemy  would  be  punished  with 
death,  and  the  accidental  shooting  of  a  friend  might  incur  imprisonmeDt 
at  hard  labour  for  twelve  years.  Reason  would  revolt  at  lihis;  and  it 
would  be  scarcely  a  sufficient  answer  for  the  legislator  who  might  have 
been  reproached  with  this  slovenly  manner  of  performing  his  dutyt^ 
say,  <<read  on;  the  3dd  section  of  the  statute  takes  away  all  cause  oT 
complaint  You  are  there  referred  to  a  sure  guide  in  all  your  difficul- 
ties. If  you  wish  to  understand  these  or  any  other  terms  in  the  ItWy 
you  have  only  to  consult  the  common  law  o/  EnglandJ' 

<<  But  you  have  undertaken  to  give  us  the  explanation.  You  baT9 
called  murder  premeditated  SLtid  manslaughter  unpremeditated  hoar 
icide.  Did  you  intend  these  as  definitions  ?  If  you  did,  they  lead  li^ 
the  absurd  consequences  that  have  been  stated.  If  you  did  not,  yoar 
language  deceives  us;  you  should  have  added  the  other  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  several  oflences.  In  either  case  your  legislation 
is  miserably  defective.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  mockery  to  refer  metothft 
common  law  of  England  ?  Where  am  I  to  find  it  ?  Who  is  to  intfl^ 
pret  it  for  me  ?  if  I  should  apply  to  a  lawyer  for  the  book  that  con* 
tained  it  he  would  smile  at  my  ignorance,  and  pointing  to  about  five 
hundred  volumes  on  his  shelves,  would  tell  me  those  contained  a  soiiB 
part  of  it;  that  the  rest  was  either  unwritten  or  might  be  found  in  boofa 
that  were  in  London  or  New  York,  or  that  it  was  shut  up  in  the  breallB 
of  the  judges  at  Westminster-hall.  If  I  should  ask  him  to  examine  ht 
books  and  give  me  the  information  which  the  law  itself  ought  to  havi 
aflbrded,  he  would  hint  that  he  lived  by  his  profession,  and  that  th 
knoweldge  he  had  acquired  by  hard  study  for  many  years  could  nc 
be  gratuitously  imparted.  Your  law  therefore^  I  repeat,  is  absurd  in  il 
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tonsequenceSy  if  taken  literally,  and  mocks  us  by  a  reference  to  an  in- 
accessible  source  for  an  explanation  of  its  obscurities." 

What  could  a  candid  man  say  to  this  reply  ?  Every  such  man 
must  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  reproach,  and  confess  that  such 
laws  are  a  disgrace  to  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country.  But  this  is 
not  all.  How  shall  wc  characterize  the  legislation  that  confounds, 
under  the  same  denomination  of  crinie(a),  intentional  and  negligent 
homicide;  and  permits  the  judge  to  punish  the  same  offence  by  the  fine 
of  a  cent,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  during  a  term  equivalent  to 
the  usual  duration  of  human  life;  while,  for  premeditated  homicide,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  according  to  the  explanation  given  of  it  to  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  uniform  punishment  is  death. 

A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  same  legislature  at- 
tempted to  amend  it,  by  enacting  that  **all  murder  by  persons  lying 
in  wait,  or  any  other  kind  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,^'  or 
which  shall  be  committed  in  the  perpetration  of  certain  enumerated 
crimes,  "shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  second  degree."  Here 
all  murder  by  premeditated  killing  forms  one  degree;  but  premedita- 
tion is  the  only  characteristic  given  by  the  former  statute,  and  an  essen- 
tial one  given  by  the  common  law,  in  the  definition  of  all  kinds  of  * 
murder.     What,  therefore,  is  left  for  murder  in  the  second  degree  ? 

The  fifth  section  of  this  act  is  a  curious  specimen  of  legislative  in- 
diflerence.  It  provides  that  a  prior  offender  shall  be  punished  as  is 
directed  by  this  act,  or  by  the  act  to  which  it  is  a  supplement,  that  is, 
by  imprisonment  or  by  death;  but  whether  the  alternative  is  given  to 
the  choice  of  the  culprit,  to  the  direction  of  the  court,  or  to  chance,  the 
law  mantains  a  most  dignified  silence.  This  statute  has  been  repealed, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1818  that  its  absurdity  forced  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  the  legislature.  A  similar  instance  may  be  found  in  a  law 
passed  the  25th  March  1813,  against  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
By  the  second  section  of  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  one  should 
<<  stab  orshoot,  or  in  any  way  disable  another  by  such  concealed  weapons, 
orshould  take  the  lifeof  any  person,  he  should  sufier  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  should  be  just."  I  quote  the 
words  of  this  statute  as  an  instance  of  the  style  of  legislation  which  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  select  any  species  of  punishment,  from 
simple  fine  or  reprimand,  up  to  mutilation,  torture  and  death;  and  that 
too  for  giving  a  slight  wound,  or  in  any  manner  -whatever  taking  the 
life  of  a  person,  even  in  self  defence,  for  there  is  no  exception  in  the 
law.  Yet  this  section  was  suffered  to  disgrace  our  penal  law  for  five 
years.  It  was  repealed  in  the  year  1818.  But  the  first  section  is  still 
in  force;  by  which  any  one  who  suspects  I  have  a  knife  in  my  pockef, 
may  obtain  a  warrant  to  take  me  before  a  justice,  who  is  authorized  to 
have  me  searched,  and  should  the  knife  be  found,  he  is  obliged  to  make 
me  pay  at  least  ten  dollars  to  the  person  who  gives  the  important  in- 
formation, and  as  much  to  the  state;  and  this  sum  may  at  his  discretion 
be  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  provisions,  taken  without  much  selection,  will  sufiice 
to  show  the  want  .of  proportion  between  punishments  and  offences  that 

(a)  See  the  different  diTisioas  of  roanslauj^htcr  by  the  English  law— into  that  by  sudden 
provocation,  se  dofendendo,  and  foituitously  in  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  act. 
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now  reigns  in  our  laws.  To  break  the  iron  collar(a)  of  a  slave  mtut 
'  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonmeiit 
for  at  least  six  months.  While  the  court  may  punish  him  who  kid- 
naps a  free  person  with  a  fine  of  ten  cents(6) ;  and  even  for  a  second 
conviction  for  this  odious  crime  there  is  no  maximum,  and  the  impriiOiH 
ment  may  be  only  for  a  day. 

By  another  statute  now  in  force,  <<  if  a  woman  shall  be  delivered  of 
ant/  issue  of  her  body,  and  shall  endeavour  privately,  by  drowning  or 
secret  burying  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way,'*  .  ..."  so  to  conceafthe 
death  thereof  that  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  be  born  alive  or 
not,'^  she  and  those  who  aid,  &c.  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fourteen  years.  This  is  a  refinement  upon  the  repn^- 
bated  statute  of  James  1st,  which  is  not  more  objectionable  from  the 
severity  of  its  penalty  than  the  want  of  principle  which  made  the  con- 
cealment of  the  birth  such  evidence  of  the  murder  as  to  throw  the  con- 
trary proof  on  the  accused.  But  even  that  statute  permitted  the 
unfortunate  mother  to  exonerate  herself  by  showing  that  the  child  was 
born  dead.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  inflicts  the  penalty  for  the  offence 
of  concealment,  or  the  private  burial  of  a  monstrous  or  abortive  birth. 
That  statute  confines  its  provisions  to  the  case  of  a  child  which,  if  born 
-  alive,  would  have  been  a  bastard.  Ours,  indiscriminate  in  its  provis- 
ions, makes  no  such  distinction  ;  neither  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
seduction  nor  her  nearest  relations  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  accident  or  the  dispensation  of  providence,  which  may  offer  for  the 
concealment  of  her  weakness ;  and  the  modest  respectable  matron  mmt 
expose  to  the  world — But  enough,  the  disgust  due  to  the  law 
would  be  excited  by  the  work  which  details  its  consequences,  were  the 
subject  to  be  pursued  further.  It  cannot  escape  remark  that  the  same 
punishment  is  incurred  for  the  crime  of  drownings  which,  if  I  unde^ 
stand  the  language,  can  only  be  applied  to  a  living  infant,  that  is  d^ 
nounced  for  interring  a  dead  one. 

A  legislation  equally  vacillating  and  inconsistent  with  true  principleiy 
is  that  on  the  subject  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  commit  homicide 
It  began  by  the  law  of  the  7th  June  1806.  By  that  law,  to  admifMjar 
poisQUy  to  stabf  or  to  shooty  with  intent  to  murder j  is  punishable,  with 
death.  But  by  a  prior  law,  to  which  1  have  before  referred,  one  speeici 
of  murder  was  punishable  only  by  imprisonment.  A  strong  induce- 
ment was  here  offered  the  offender  if  he  dreaded  death  more  than  laboiir, 
to  adopt  the  ferocious  motto  of  the  highland  chieftain,  by  making  9fM 
U)ork. 

In  1813,  stabbing  or  shooting  with  any  intent,  if  done  with  a  con- 
cealed weapon,  was  death.  In  1818  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  act 
of  1806  remained  unmodified  until  6th  of  March  1819.  It  was  nsade 
punishable  with  death  to  shooty  stab  or  thrust  any  one  with  a  dbn- 

«erous  weapoHy  with  intent  to  murder j  if  done  by  lying  in  wait  or  m 
le  attempt  to  commit  any  arson,  rape,  robbery  or  burglary  \  and  by 
the  second  section,  shooting,  stabbing,  thrusting  with  a  dangerous  w«ih 
pon  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  under  any  other  circumstances^ 
is  punishable  by  hard  labour  only  from  one  to  twenty-one  years,  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion. 
This  act  creates  a  serious  ambiguity  in  each  of  its  sections.     What 

(a)  Ltw  6th  Mirch  1819,  secUon  6.  (6)  lb.  secUon  6. 
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is  t  dangerous  weapon  ?    A  cambric  needle  thrust  into  the  spine  is  as 
dangerous  as  a  sword.    ^  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  weapon. 

Again,  a  thrust  with  the  fist  of  an  athletic  man  without  any  weapon 
at  all  may  be.  as  dangerous  as  any  ofiensive  weapon.  X^is  result  then 
may  follow  ;  if  in  the  perpetration  of  robbery,  the  offender  attempt  to 
murder  a  defenceless  man  or  a  child  by  thrusts  with  his  fists,  or  to  com- 
mit a  rape  and  murder  his  victim  by  endeavouring  to  smother 
her  with  a  blanket,  althopgh  he  is  prevented  from  the  accomplishment 
of  his  crime  only  by  the  rescue  of  the  sufferer,  he  escapes  the  penalty 
of  the  law  ;  but  if  in  attempting  the  same  crimes  he  should  be  attacked 
and  make  an  effectual  thrust  with  a  sword  in  the  heat  of  a  scu£9e,  with 
intent  to  kill  (for  all  killing  in  the  perpetration  of  the  robbery  would 
be  murder),  he  would  suffer  death,  although  the  attempt  should  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  or  although  it  was  only  made  to  de- 
fend himself  from  aiTest 

Again,  there  is  no  positive  repeal  of  the  first  section  of  the  law  of  the 
7tb  June  1806.  But  the  second  section  of  the  one  we  are  considering 
provides,  that  to  shoot,  stab,  or  thrust  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and 
with  intent  to  murder,  shall  in  all  other  cases  but  those  provided  for  by 
the  first  section,  be  punished  by  hard  labour  only.  This  last  enact- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  so  broad  as  that  of  1806,  which  does  not  contain 
the  qualification  of  a  dangerous  weapon  ;  therefore,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  a  stab  with  an  instrument  that  could  not  come  within  the  de- 
scription of  a  weapon,  would  now  under  the  first  act  be  punished  with 
death,  while  the  more  heinous  case  of  a  stab  with  the  same  intent  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  might  be  punished  with  impHsonment  for  one  year 

only. 

Once  more  let  me  respectfully  ask  whether  this  part  of  our  juris- 
prudence does  not  want  revision  ?  But  this  is  only  ope  head  ;  the 
same  or  greater  defects  may  be  found  in  all.  The  same  enacting,  ex- 
plaining, implied  repealing  and  accumulation  of  provisions  on  the  same 
subject,  until  in  the  short  period  of  twenty  years,  our  legislation  has 
become  so  confused  that  the  people,  and  (the  truth  is  so  evident  that  I 
shall  not  offend  them  when  I  add)  their  representatives  too,  are  inca- 
psble  of  discovering  what  the  law  requires  or  forbids.  The  following 
instances  may  justify  my  assertion. 

By  the  act  of  19th  March  1818,  the  punishment  of  accessaries  after 
the  fact(a)  to  any  crime,  of  course  including  murder,  are  to  be  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  that  dis- 
eretion(A)  is  limited  in  all  cases  to  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisonment  for  two  years.    On  the  very  next  day  a  law  is  passed 

C Dishing  the  accessaries  after  the  fact  of  burglary(c)  by  solitary  con- 
ement  for  one  year  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  five  years. 
So  that  you  may  aid  the  escape  of  a  murderer,  by  our  lajivs,  at  infinitely 
less  risk  than  you  incur  by  performing  the  like  service  to  one  who 
has,  at  night,  only  lifted  the  latch  of  a  sugar-house(cO  and  stolen  a  pint  of 
ttiolasses. 

(o)  Act  19Ui  Mirch  1S19,  section  9.  (6)  lb.  section  12. 

(e)  Act  20th  March  1818,  section  S. 

(d)  By  the  5th  section  of  the  act  20lh  March  1818,  breaking  into  a  sugar-houie  at  Dif^t, 
with  intent  to  steal,  Is  made  burglary. 
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Larceny («)  is  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  ai 
term  Dt)t  exceeding  two  years  ;  while  the  lesser  offence,  of  obtainii 
property  on  false  pretences,  incurs  the  corporal  punishment  of  whippii 
and  imprisonment  for  one  year(6)  ;  and  by  this  law,   such  fraud 
somewhat  strangely  declared  to  be  an  offence  against  the  public  peao 

By  the  act  of  6th  March  1819,  the  aiding(c)  a  slave  to  run  away  i 
punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than  two  or  moi 
than  twenty  years  ;  while  kidnapping  a  freeman(£/)  incurs  only  fiac 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  to  exoeei 
fourteen  years.  The  judge  must  punish  the  first  crime  at  least  by  tw 
years  imprisonment,  but  may  suffer  the  greater  offender  to  escape  wit 
a  nominal  punishment. 

Not  to  burthen  this  report  with  a  longer  enumeration  of  these  dii 
crepancies,  I  have  thrown  into  a  tabular  form  an  account  of  all  ih 
statute  offences  with  their  present  and  former  punishments.  A  few  othc 
instances  of  incorrect  legislation  in  our  present  penal  law  will  enforc 
the  necessity  of  reform.  One  embarrassing  defect  arises  from  the  db 
merous  dissimilar  provisions  in  relation  to  the  same  subject  in  successiv 
statutes  which  contain  no  repealing  clauses  ;  leaving  it  in  manyinstan 
ces  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  penalty  was  intended  to  b 
changed  or  commuted.  Slave  stealers,  by  the  act  of  1805,  are  to  b 
publicly  whipped  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  no 
more  than  fourteen  years.  By  the  act  of  6th  March  1819,  they  are  t 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty  years.  Wj 
the  intent  of  the  latter  statute  to  take  away  the  whipping,  or  only  t 
extend  the  limits  of  judicial  discretion  as  to  the  term  of  imprisor 
ment(e)  ? 

Nearly  the  same  difficulty  occurs  as  to  larceny.  By  the  first  law 
whipping  and  imprisonment  in  the  alternative  of  not  restoring  the  gocxi 
stolen,  is  the  punishment.  The  subsequent  act  only  declares  that  i 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

Stealing  or  robbery  of  bonds,  hills  or  notes,  is  not  larceny  at  commo 
law.  It  is  made  so  by  statute  in  England  ;  and  as  laccrny  was  to  bed( 
fined  by  the  common  law,  not  by  statute,  they  are  enumerated  in  th 
act  of  1805  ;  and  it  is  declared  that  the  stealing  of  them  <<  shall  bepui 
ished  in  the  same  manner,  both  as  to  principal  and  accessary,  as  robber 
or  larceny  of  goods  and  chattels.  Does  this  relate  to  the  punishmci 
prescribed  by  that  act?  or  is  it  prospective,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  an 
other  punishment  that  may  afterwards  be  provided  for  larceny  ?  If 
is  not,  stealing  of  bonds  and  notes,  since  the  passage  of  the  last  statute, 
punished  differently  from  other  larceny. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  they  might  be  multiplied,  there  is  noc 
press  repeal  of  the  prior  statutes  ;  and  ais  there  is  nothing  incompatil 
between  tl\p  punishments  of  whipping  and  imprisonment,  thestronge 
perhaps  the  only  good  foundation  for  an  implied  repeal  is  taken  awj 
Yet  the  degrading  punishm<jnt  inflicted  by  the  first  law  is  so  repugn 
to  the  feelings  of  freemen,  and  I  may  add,  in  a  country  like  ours, 

(a)  Act  19th  March  1818,  secUon  1.  (6)  Act  3J  July  1805,  section  2. 

(c)  lb.  section  3.  (d)  lb.  soclion  6. 

(e)  I  have  an  impression  that  the  learned  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  New-Orleani 
pressed  a  leaning  towards  the  latter  alternative.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this,  the  doul 
supported  by  very  high  authority. 
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dangerous  to  its  peace,  that  the  rules  of  construction  have  boeodisre* 
garded,  and  a  new  instance  afforded  in  which  the  duty  of  tl!KB(le|^alatiiie 
has  been  transferred  to  the  judiciary.  They  have  hitherto  ensrcised  it 
with  discretion  ;  but  these  doubtful  laws  may  hereafter  be  made  en* 
gines  of  oppression  as  well  as  of  favour. 

Another  evil  in  our  present  legislation  is  the  loose  manner  in  which 
offences  are  defined.     I  will  not  here  repeat  the  objections  arising 
from  the  references  to  the  foreign  law,  although  they  press  upon  the 
mind  in  every  view  that  is  taken  of  the  subject ;  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  even  the  obscure  light  of  the  common  law  is  denied  us.     The 
statute  of  22d  February  1817  enacts,  "that  every  person  who  shall 
commit  the  abominable   crime  of  incest  shall  suffer  imprisonment  at 
hard  labour  for  life."     Her^  our  guide  entirely  fails  us.     Incest  was  a 
crime  unknown  to  the  common  law.     During  the  rule  of  the  Puritans 
in  England,  that,  and  every  species  of  incontinence,  were  made  capital 
crimes.     The  statute,  we  are  told,  was  not  renewed  at  the  restoration, 
and  I  am  ignorant  what  definition  it  gave  to  the  crime.     With  us,  if 
the  Spanish  laws  are  repealed,  the  law  must  be  a  dead  letter,  or  the 
judges  must  make  a  law  explaining  the  term.     If  the  Spanish  laws  are 
not  repealed,  we  W2M5/ look  to  them  for  the  definition;  and  iFthey 
are,   we  ?way.     But  what  will  in  either  case  be  the  serious  conse- 
quences ?     in  the  definition  of  this  crime  by  that  law  we  have  seen 
that  incest  means  a  carnal  connexion  between  parties  related,  either  by 
affinity  or  consanguinity,  to  the  fourth  degree  ;  and  as  the  degrees  are 
counted  by  the  canon  lawy  it  would  bring  within  the  penalties  of  this 
law   not  only  the  children    but  the  grandchildren  of  brothers ;  and 
even  if  we  look  to  the  English  law  of  matrimony,  as  well  as  to  the 
Spanish  statute,  the  sister  of  a  wife  is  included  in  the  prohibition. 
After  the  death  of  the  wife  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  husband  to 
marry  her  sister.     Suppose  such  a  connexion  to  be  lawfully  made  in 
New  York,  and  the  parties  remove  to  New  Orleans  where  they  con- 
tinue to  cohabit.     By  adopting  either  of  these  definitions  this  is  the 
abominable  crime(a)  intended  by  the  statute,  for  which  both  of  them 
roust  be  consigned  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.     What  rule  shall  we 
resort  to  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  this  highly  penal  statute  ?     The 
law  gives  no  guide  ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  the  uncon- 
stitutional intent,  that  it  should  be  framed  or  adopted  by  the  judges. 

By  the  act  of  the  7th  June  1806,  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff 
or  other  civil  officer,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  in  the 
execution  of  their  respective  offices,  shall  suffer  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both.  Now,  without  repeating  the  argument  formerly  used, 
that  the  reference  to  the  law  of  England  does  not  extend  to  offences 
under  this  law,  let  us  ask  what  is  misdemeanor?  Christian,  in  his 
notes  to  Blackstone,  says,  <<  in  the  English  law,  misdemeanor  is 
generally  used  in  contradistinction  to  felony  ;  and  misdemeanors 
comprehend  all  indictable  offences  which  do  not  amount  to  felony." 
But,  by  our  law,  there  can  be  no  indictable  offence  but  those  created 
by  statute  ;  but  every  statute  that  has  created  an  offence  with  us  has 
also  prescribed  the  punishment.  What  therefore  has  this  law  to  ope- 
rate upon  ?  Nothing,  if  it  relate  only  to  offences  that  were  indictable 
before;  but  if  it  mean  something  else,  and  is  intended  to  create  a  new 

(a)  Vide  7  Part.  tit.  18,1.  I. 
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offene^  that  ofience  ought  to  have  hten  defined ;  or  else  the  court  hr 
Wfit  my  Urn  judicial  task  of  apportioning  within  the  prescribed  limi 
what  shatt  be  the  punishment,  out  also  the  legislative  duty  of  declarid 
what  acts  shall  be  misdemeanors. 

Other  instances  of  this  defect  might  be  selected,  but  I  hasten  toeioi 
the  catalogue  with  pointing  out  another  glaring  and  dangerous  faoltii 
our  present  laws.     The  almost  entire  abandonment  to  the  judiciaiyo 
th%t  part  of  the  legislative  duty,  which  consists  in  designating  the  jm 
ishment  that  shall  be  inflicted  for  each  species  of  ofience.     This  ii  i 
function  perfectly  consistent  with  that  which,  in  all  good  jurisprudonee^ 
is  committed  to  the  judge  of  apportioning  within  certain  limits,  tJM 
quantity  of  punishment  to  the  individual  case.     A  wise  legislator  m 
arranges  and  classifies  the  ofiences  he  means  to  punish,  that,  as  far  ai 
may  be  practicable,  a  slight  variation  from  the  punishment  assigned  to 
the  designated  crime  may  accommodate  it  to  the  least  degree  of  e?il 
that  can  be  attached  to  its  commission  ;  he  gives  this  discretion  in  ill 
cases  in  which  difierent  shades  of  guilt  may  be  supposed  to  have  it- 
tended  the  same  act ;  he  withholds  it  only  in  cases  where  the  least  de- 
gree of  depravity  deserves  the  full  punishment  that  is  denounced,  and 
it  is  not  convenient  to  increase  the  penalty  against  the  more  immoral 
ofienders,  but  he  throws  all  those  shades  of  crime  that  he  can  foresee 
into  as  many  difierent  classes  as  he  can  conveniently  arrange,  and  he 
restricts  the  discretion  he  gives  to  the  judge  within  the  narrowest  limiti 
in  which  the  distribution  of  individual  justice  will  permit  to  be  eIe^ 
cised.     The  reasons  for  this  are  evident  and  conclusive.     Every  penalty 
for  the  infraction  of  a  law  ought  to  be  certain.     Where  the  same  let 
may  be  punished  by  a  slight  or  a  heavy  penalty,  the  ofiender  will 
always  calculate  on  the  slightest  punishment ;  and  the  infliction  of  the 
heaviest  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  considered  as  an  oppression.    Bat 
there  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  giving  a  wide  extent  of  Siiere- 
tionary  power  to  the  judge.     To  a  certain  extent  his  decrees  may  be 
considered  as  having  the  efiect  of  ex  post  facto  law,  for  the  punishment 
is  not  determined  until  the  ofience  is  committed.     The  prohibition  of 
the  law,  indeed,  existed  before,  but  the  sanction  is  created  afterwards* 
Hatred,  envy  and  the  other  malignant  passions  may  sometimes  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  the  judge ;  avarice  may  corrupt  it ;  or  the  more  amit- 
ble  motives  of  friendship  or  compassion  may  give  it  an  unconseioai 
bias  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions ;  but  the  legislator,  who  cannot 
know  when  he  frames  his  law  upon  whom  its  penalties  may  fall,  ean 
neither  incur  nor  merit  these  suspicions.     He,  therefore,  ought  to 
assign  the  punishment  to  the  ofience ;  and,  in  certain  cases  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  a  power  of  modifying  it  to  the  circumstaneei 
of  the  offender.     In  pecuniary  penalties  a  considerable  range  must  OO" 
cessarily  be  given  to  this  power  ;  for  a  fine  that  would  be  ruin  to  tMf 
would  not  be  felt  as  a  punishment  by  another.    In  a  less  degree  this 
applies  to  simple  imprisonment,  and  least  of  all  to  penitentiary  puniib* 
ment ;  but  the  difference  in  their  nature  betweea  the  two  first  and  thi 
last  of  these  punishments  is  so  great,  that  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,ougM 
to  be  placed  in  the  power  of  a  judge  to  inflict  the  one  or  the  other,  al 
his  discretion.    The  circumstances  that  would  render  the  last  propel 
for  ofiences  in  which  the  first  would  generally  be  an  adequate  puniab 
ment,  oueht,  if  possible,  to  be  detailed  and  form  a  different  class  o 
crime.    The  inefficiency  of  pecuniary  fines  to  punish  the  rich,  withoa 
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putting  them  so  high  as  to  ruin  the  poor,  renders  it  indiflpttii|Ue  to 
pitce  the  alternative  between  fine  and  simple  imprisonmeniia  uipuidf 
of  the  judge.  'f 

Let  us  now  examine  how  far  our  present  statutes  conform  to  these 
principles. 

Kidnapping  a  free  person  is  a  crime,  which,  being  destructive  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  society;  and  more- 
over supposes  a  confirmed  malignity  of  heart,  and  which  of  all  others 
would  seem  to  admit  of  no  alleviating  circumstances;  yet  the  statute 
permits  the  court  to  fine  the  ofiender  one  cent  only  or  to  extend  it  to 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  to  add  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  four- 
teen years.  Is  not  this  completely  giving  ^to  the  judge  the  power  of 
legislation  after  the  fact,  upon  an  onence  of  the  deepest  die  ?  He  may 
sufier  an  ofiender  to  escape  with  a  nominal  fine,  or  he  may  imprison 
him  for  a  term  more  than  commensurate,  perhaps,  with  his  chance  of 
life.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  is  a  law  for  the  security  of 
personal  freedom;  and  contrast  it  with  the  penalty  for  stealing  a  slave^ 
which,  by  a  prior  section  of  the  same  law  cannot  be  less  than  two  years 
at  hard  labour.  But  here  again  though  the  criminal  cannot  escape^  aa 
io  theother  instance,  with  impunity,  his  punishment  may  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  judge  be  increased  tenfold,  by  a  sentence  to  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labour.  And  it  may  once  more  be  asked,  what  cir- 
cumstance in  the  crime  of  stealing  a  slave;  can  make  two  years  impris- 
onment a  sufficient  punishment  for  one  offender,  while  twenty  is  not 
too  much  for  another  ? 

I  can,  in  this  instance,  imagine  two  answers  to  this  question,  but  each 
of  them  disclose  a  fault  in  legislation  equally  grave,  at  least  with  the 
one  they  might  otherwise  excuse.  The  first  is  that  the  legislature  have 
not  provided  as  they  might  have  done  for  the  case  of  a  repeated  offence^ 
and  that  the  higher  grades  of  punishment  are  intended  to  supply  this 
defect  But  it  such  was  the  intention  it  ought  to  have  been  expressed; 
the  court  then  would  not  have  had  the  power  which  they  now  have  of 
awarding  the  same  punishment  for  a  first,  that  was  intended  for  a  second 
or  third  offence.  Secondly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  offence  described 
in  the  statute  is  not  only  stealing  a  slave,  but  aiding  one  to  escape  from 
his  master,  which  are  two  very  different  offences— one  deserving  the 
highest,  perhaps,  and  the  other  the  lowest  penalty  of  the  law.  If  this 
be  so,  it  enhances  instead  of  excusing  the  incongruity  of  the  act,  by 
confounding  two  distinct  offences  in  the  same  clause,  and  permitting  the 
court  to  punish  one  offence  by  the  penalty  intended  for  the  other. 

Take  another  instance  from  the  same  act.  To  shoot,  stab  or  thrust 
by  lying  in  wait,  or  in  the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  arson, 
rape,  robbery  or  burglary,  is  death,  if  done  with  intent  to  murder  and 
with  a  dangerous  weapon;  but  if  done  with  the  same  intent  tomurder, 
but  not  by  lying  in  wait,  or  not  in  the  perpetration  of  either  of  the  crimes 
above  enumerated,  it  may  be  punished  by  simple  imprisonment  for 
one  year  only,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  twenty-one 
years.  According  to  the  English  definition  of  terms  here  can  be  no 
gradation  of  crime.  The  party,  if  convicted,  must  have  given  the  stroke 
not  in  the  heat  of  passion  only,  for  then  it  would  be  a  different  offence, 
but  with  the  deliberate  malicious  design  to  murder.  The  design  must 
have  failed,  not  from  any  change  of  purpose  in  the  offender,  but  con- 
trary to  his  will.     When  combined  with  an  intent  to  commit  certain 
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criiu^tfMfire  see  that  there  is  no  discretion  left  to  the  judge:  the  pui 
ifKih^rdeafii.  Yet,  when  the  same  offence  is  combined  with  the 
tention  to  commit  any  other  crime,  perhaps  not  less  atroci 
one  year  of  simple  imprisonment  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  pens 
To  exemplify  the  operation  of  this  law:  if,  in  the  attempt  to  set  fire 
building  not  worth  five  dollars(a),  the  offender,  with  intent  to  mur 
should  shoot  at  and  wound  the  person  who  discovers  and  prevents) 
there  is  no  discretion;  the  punishment  is  death.  But  if  he  in  like  n 
ner  wound  the  person  who  prevents  him  from  assassinating  his  fat 
or  from  poisoning  a  whole  community,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  C( 
to  let  him  escape  with  one  year's  simple  imprisonment. 

This  example  is  taken,  almost  without  selection,  from  a  system  wl 
is  considered  by  some  as  too  perfect  to  need  any  amendment  ! 
must  be  at  a  loss  in  this  species  of  legislation,  however,  what  mos 
admire;  the  severity  which  punishes  the  attempt  to  commit  a  or 
with  the  same  awful  penalty  that  it  inflicts  on  its  consummation;  the  ( 
fusion  of  principle  which  thus  punishes  the  attempt  to  commit 
highest  crime  because  it  is  made  in  the  perpetration  of  an  infe 
ofience;  the  want  of  judgment  and  indifference  with  which  theseleci 
of  these  lesser  offences  is  made;  or  the  jealous  denial  of  discretion 
power  to  the  judge  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  prodigality  of  co 
dence  with  which  it  is  lavished  on  him  in  the  other.  The  table  at 
end  of  this  report  will  give  so  many  examples  of  this  defect  in 
system,  that  1  need  not  multiply  them  here. 

It  might  seem  an  invidious  task  to  proceed  and  develope  the  e 
that  pervade  our  penal  jurisprudence,  from  which,  however,  I  should 
shrink  were  it  necessary.     Enough  has  been  said  to  show  : 

That  as  respects  certain  crimes,  the  law  to  which  we  are  referred 
their  definition,  prosecution  and  the  evidence  required  on  their  t 
is  not  only  in  itself  uncertain,  but  is  placed  entirely  beyond  the  reac 
the  people. 

That  even  that  rule,  uncertain  and  difficult  of  access  as  it  is,  has 
been  provided  for  offences  against  any  of  the  statutes  passed  since 
of  May  1805. 

That  if  a  long  list  of  oppressive  and  absurd  penal  laws,  formir 
part  of  those  by  which  the  country  was  governed  prior  to  the  cess 
are  not  now  in  force  according  to  the  strictest  construction  of  la\>\ 
least  reasonable  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  that  subject,  and  thi 
bad  times  they  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  oppression. 

That  our  penal  statutes  remedy  none  of  these  defects  : 

They  repeal  none  of  the  ancient  laws  : 

They  give  new  penalties  for  offences  punishable  by  former  stati 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  intended  as  substitutes  for  the 
punishments  or  as  additions  to  them  : 

They  punish  slight  offences  with  undue  severity,  and  impose  in 
siderable  penalties  on  more  dangerous  crimes  : 

They  give  in  some  instances  to  the  judiciary  a  discretion  trenc 
on  legislative  power,  and  wholly  deny  it  in  others  where  justice 
humanity  requires  its  exercise  : 

They  leave  unpunished  many  acts  and  omissions  injuriousto  soc 

(o)  By  the  act  of  22d  February  1817,  burniog  any  building  '»  made  araoo. 
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while  some  others  are  made  offences  which  might  be  repressed  Mpub- 
lic  opinion  or  private  suit.  ^^ 

They  are  multiplied  without  necessity  on  the  same,  or  different  modi- 
fications of  the  same  offence  ;  giving  occasion  frequently  to  doubts 
whether  the  new  statute  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  or  an  addition  to 
the  old. 

They  are  deficient  in  precision  of  language  and  in  the  order  required 
by  proper  arrangement. 

Such  laws  are  unworthy  of  an  enlightened,  and  dangerous  to  a  free 
people ;  and  if  you  had  not  given  tbe  pledge  contained  in  your  law  of 
1820;  if  you  had  not  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  hopes  of 
the  good,  and  the  wise,  and  the  liberal  throughout  the  civilized  world — 
attention  which  is  still  earnestly  fixed  upon  you  !  hopes  which  you 
cannot  without  dishonour  fail  to  realize  ;  if  you  could  be  insensible  to 
the  noble  distinction  of  emerging  from  the  subordinate  rank  of  the 
youngest  member  in  the  union,  taking  the  lead  in  a  most  important  re- 
form, making  by  your  example  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  penal  juris- 
prudence ;  if  you  could  consent  to  renounce  the  glorious  privilege  of 
conducting  your  country  to  the  best  pre-eminence  among  nations,  and 
associating  your  own  names  with  those  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  ; 
if  you  could  be  influenced  by  the  timid  fear  of  innovation  or  the  sense- 
less clamour  of  prejudice  to  throw  away  this  rare  occasion  of  founding 
a  glorious  reputation  for  yourselves  and  for  your  country,  on  the  solid 
and  permanent  basis  of  public  good  ;  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be 
blind  to  these  advantages,  deaf  to  these  arguments,  yet  you  could  not, 
without  an  entire  abandonment  of  official  duty,  any  longer  delay  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  arc  thus  brought  to  your  view,  and  others  as 
great  which  cannot  escape  your  discernment. 

Legislative  functions  are  in  the  most  ordinary  times  attended  with 
high  responsibility.  Yours,  from  the  duty  which  your  predecessors 
have  imposed  upon  you,  are  peculiarly  so.  From  the  performance  of 
this  duty  there  is  no  escape.  The  defects  of  your  penal  laws  are  ar- 
rayed before  your  eyes.  Former  legislative  acts  have  declared  that  they 
exist,  and  they  have  established  principles  and  laid  down  rules  by  which 
laws  are  to  be  framed  for  their  removal.  Those  laws  are  now  submitted 
for  your  consideration.  You  cannot  avoid  acting.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  the  evils  are  imaginary.  You  must  then  either  declare  that 
the  principles  for  correcting  them,  heretofore  unanimously  established 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  erroneous,  or  that  the  plan  pre- 
pared is  not  drawn  in  conformity  with  them.  In  either  alternative  the 
duty  of  correcting  the  principles  or  reforming  the  work  is  one  that 
must  be  performed.  For,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  truth  which 
must  be  told*and  ought  to  be  felt ;  that,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  should 

Jou  shrink  from  the  performance  of  these  duties,  to  you  will  be  attri- 
uted  the  future  depredations  of  every  offender  who  escapes  punishment 
from  the  ambiguity  of  your  laws  ;  the  vexations  of  all  who  suffer  by 
their  uncertainty;  the  general  alarm  caused  by  the  existence  of  your 
unknown  and  unrepealed  statutes;  the  depravity  of  those  who  are  cor- 
rupted by  the  associations  into  which  they  are  forced  by  your  prison 
discipline;  the  unnecessary  and  violent  death  of  the  guilty  ;  and,  worse 
than  all  this,  legislators  !  the  judicial  murder  of  the  innocent  who  may 
perish  under  the  operation  of  your  sanguinary  laws.  All  this,  and 
M 
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moruvill  be  laid  to  your  charg;e(a),  if  you  do  not  embrace  the  oppor- 
tuniff  that  is  afforded  to  reform  them  ;  for  the  continuance  of  every 
bad  law,  which  we  have  the  power  to  repeal,  is  equivalent  to  its  enact- 
ment    Whether  the  mode  of  reform  now  offered  is  the  one  most  proper 
to  be  adopted  is,  wiih  unfeigned  diffidence,  submitted  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  general  assembly  ;  but  that  some  change  is  necessary, 
is  boldly  and  without  fear  of  contradiction  advanced  as  an  irresistible 
conclusion  from  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  state  of  our  penil 
jurisprudence.     Of  what  nature  shall  that  change  be  and  to  what  ezteot 
shall  it  be  carried,   are  questions  which  come  now  to  be  considered. 
A  repeal  of  all  the  Spanish  penal  laws,  and  of  such  of  our  own  statutesas 
throw  any  uncertainty  in   the  construction  of  those  which  we  choose    . 
to  retain,  would  relieve  us  of  part  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  this  would 
be  a  palliative  and  give  us  only  a  partial  relief.     Other  cases  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  new  statutes  ;  and  what  security  can  we  have,  while  this 
patch-work  system  continues,  that  in  a  few  years  the  same  or  greater 
incongruities  will  not  be  found  in  your  laws?     But  supposing  this  diffi' 
culty  to  be  surmounted  or  not  to  exist,  a  greater  remains.     Where  are 
we  to  look  for  our  rules  and  forms  of  proceeding  from  the  arrest  to  the 
execution  ?     In  what  statute  are  contained  the  rules  of  evidence,  aod 
where  shall  we  find  the  regulations  by  which  our  penitenUaries  and 
other  prisons  are  to  be  governed  ?     The  Spanish  laws  of  procedure,  if 
they  are  unrepealed,  do  not  fit  our  institutions;  their  rules  of  evidence 
we  have  seen  will  exclude  nearly  all  testimony  but  that  forced  from  the 
lacerated  limbs  of  a  tortured  accomplice:  and  their  prison  discipline  we 
surely  shall  not  be  tempted  to  establish.     We  cannot  again  resort  to  the 
concise  but  comprehensive  legislation  formerly  employed.    We  cannot 
refer  to  and  adopt  the  common  or  any  other  law,  either  en  mautfi^ 
generally,  on  any  given  branch  of  jurisprudence.     That  door  is  conati-' 
tutionally  closed.     No  more  legislation  by  reference.     This  deviee« 
excusable  from  necessity(Z>)  in  the  infancy  of  our  political  existence,  i^ 
wisely  prohibited  to  our  maturcr  understanding.     Representatives  cac^ 
no  longer  jeopardize  the  fortunes,  reputations  and  lives  of  their  ca^^ 
stituents  by  the  use  of  an  unintelligible  phrase  ;  they  must  underfilancl 
and  express  what  they  mean  ;  they  must  do  it  clearly  and  in  detail' 
Foreign  laws  can  no  longer  be  imported  by  the  package,  or  described  is* 
the  act  of  introducing  them  as  goods  are  in  the  bill  of  lading,  <<  conieni^ 
unknown'^ ;  but  in  the  imperative  words  of  the  constitution,  tlie  geift" 
eralassembly^' shall  in  all  cases  specify  the  several  provisions  of  the  lair^ 
they  may  enact." 

(o)  **  Lawgivera  should  reflect  that  they  are  immediately,  and  in  effect,  the  ezecalioMr^ 
of  every  feUow^citizen  who  suffers  death  in  consequence  or  any  penal  lafr.** — Edeiu  BC^ 
fMtf  Lmjd, 

(d)  The  first  legisliitive  council — ^highly  respectable  men,  but  not  qualified  by  tbelr  cd9^ 
cation  or  pursuits  to  the  task  of  legislation— did  all  that  could  be  expected  from  them.  Tbt^ 
called  to  their  assistance  in  this  branch  a  gentleman  (James  Workman,  Esq.)  whose  Ditinf 
as  well  as  acquired  powers  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  tuk,  and  whose  principles  andifr 
tegiity  always  direct  his  exertion  in  the  public  service.    His  high  professional  at  wel  aa 
private  character  justified  the  choice.    But  they  committed  the  gteat  error  of  limiting  Mn 
as  to  time.    What  human  exertion  could  do.  he  performed.    He  could  not,  as  I  know  bt 
wished,  offer  a  complete  system.  All  he  could  give  was  a  general  summary,  and  a  refem 
to  other  laws  for  cases  unprovided  for.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  full  scope  was  not  gpnt^ 
to  the  talents  of  this^gentleman  ;  the  humbler  exertions  of  those  now  employed  would  bii 
then  l>een  rendered  unnecessary. 
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ft  these  parts  of  the  subject  then — and  they  form  three-fourths  of 
tkifitem — the  question  is  reduced  to  one  of  mere  forn).  We  must 
he  detailed  laws.  Shall  they  be  framed  into  codes,  or  dispersed  in 
Mrent  independent  statutes?  By  whatever  name  they  may  be 
oiled,  you  must  enact  rules  and  prescribe  forms;  you  must  provide 
bffsto  regulate  the  admission  and  weight  of  testimony,  and  a  plan  for 
Ae  frpvernment  of  your  prisons. 

The  advantages  of  having  these  reduced  to  order,  under  proper  heads, 
and  making  them  component  and  consistent  parts  of  the  same  system, 
ve  10  obvious,  the  state  has  already  derived  so  much  benefit  from  a 
mmilir  improvement  in  the  civil  branch  of  its  jurisprudence,  that  it 
would  scarcely  seem  necessary  to  sny  any  thing  on  this  subject;  but  as 
tlMpart  of  the  plan  has  not  escaped  censure,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer 
•  Tery  few  and  very  brief  remarks,  to  show  its  utility. 

Laws,  to  be  obeyed  and  administered,  must  be  known;  to  be  known 
they  must  be  read;  to  be  administered  they  must  be  studied  and  com- 
pared. To  know  them  is  the  right  of  the  people.  Their  administra- 
tion is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate.  But  that  mode  which  with  the  least 
Irouble,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  expense,  brings  the  enjoy- 
ment o(  this  right  and  the  performance  of  this  duty  within  the  reach 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  appropriated,  that  mode  is  the  best;  and 
were  two  systems  submitted  to  our  choice,  we  should,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  selection,  only  have  to  compare  them  and  determine  in 
what  degree  they  severally  were  calculated  to  produce  these  effects. 
Bnt  here  the  question  is  not  which  of  twosystems  is  the  best;  but  whether 
it  is  better  to  have  a  system  or  none;  for  there  is  not,  in  our  present 
criminal  legislation,  the  least  appearance  of  plan  or  arrangement 
Yet  if  this  character  deserves  the  epithet  which  is  given  by  the  poot, 
wbeo  he  calls  it  emphatically  <<  lucidus  ordOy^^  how  can  we  expect  that 
the  necessary  light  will  be  shed  on  our  laws  without  it  ? 

A  representative  is  instructed  by  his  constituents,  or  led  by  his  own 
obaerration,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repress  a  prevailing  vice.  A  prepar- 
storj  itep  is  to  know  whether  it  has  already  attracted  legislative  notice. 
To  discover  this  he  must  examine  all  the  acts  concerning  crimes  and 
poniAments,  for  the  titles  of  none  of  them  designate  the  particular 
oSenee  which  they  forbid.  He,  perhaps,  finds  a  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject, crowded  into  a  section(a)  with  others  to  which  it  bears  not  the 
Icastrehtion.  But  has  it  not  been  repealed  or  modified  ?  Another  pain- 
fal  search  in  which  he  discovers  a  second  law(A).  Is  it  consistent  with 
or  repugnant  to  the  first  ?  Another  question  which  he  has  not  the  time 
or  skill,  or  patience  to  resolve;  and  he  brings  in  a  third  bill  to  increase 
tbe  doubts  and  perplexities  of  his  successors, 
la  the  task  easier  for  the  magistrate  ?     Called  on,  wc  will  suppose,  to 

(f)  Scathe  28th  and  Slit  sectiofif  of  the  act  of  4lh  Miy  1806.  In  the  firsts  breach  of 
priMa^triUni;  a  reward  to  return  atolen  goods,  compounding  felony,  and  conspiracy  to  indict 
>■  ioioeaaC  man,  are  confounded  together  in  a  clause  not  longer  than  this  note,  and  all  these 
Aaeaa  iie  lolijeeled  to  the  same  penalty.  In  the  socond,  rioters,  breakers  of  levees  and 
Miars,  are  noat  beterogeneously  mixed. 

(h)  Sea  the  several  aeU  concerning  forgery,  larceny,  burglary,  &e.  No  reference  is  made 
tbMi  hare  t>y  title  or  date,  that  the  readers  of  this  report  may,  in  the  search  for  them,  and 
Iba  X9tk  of  reeonciling  them  af^er  they  arc  found,  have  a  small  specimen  o(  the  difKculties 
■tSooed  io  the  text. 
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perform  one  of  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  his  office,  in  which 
must  determine  whether  the  law  requires  him  to  deprive  a  fellow 
zen  of  liberty;  whether  he  has  a  discretion  to  discharge  him  on  bail 
whether  he  is  bailable  of  right.  He  first  consults  the  digest  of 
laws  up  to  the  year  1816,  and  in  it  he  searches  in  vain  for  such  a  i 
as  baiL  Under  tliat  of  justice  he  finds  something,  but  it  is  only 
beginning  of  his  labour.  He  is  there  told  that  if  the  offence  be  " 
punishable  by  death,  or  not  exclusively  cognizable  by  the  supe 
court,''  that  he  must  take  bail;  and  afterwards  in  the  same  section,  i 
if  the  offence  be  punishable  by  death,  that  he  must  commit  the 
cused.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  if  the  crime  be  not  punish: 
in  that  manner,  yet  is  one  of  those  of  which  the  superior  court  had 
elusive  cognizance,  is  not  said.  He  cannot  under  this  law  take  bail, 
it  is  a  case  excepted  by  the  first  clause.  He  cannot  commit;  for 
authority  is  not  given  by  the  second,  which  is  confined  to  the  twoci 
of  crimes  punishable  by  death,  and  a  refusal  to  give  security.  F 
difficulty  for  the  magistrate.  He  happens  to  look  into  the  constituti 
and  he  finds,  <<  that  all  prisoners  shall  b^  bailable  by  sufficient  securi 
unless  for  capital  offences;^'  how  shall  he  reconcile  this  with 
law,  which  excludes  other  offences,  namely,  those  which  are  exclusiv 
cognizable  by  the  superior  court  ?  Second  difficulty  for  the  magistr 
When  these  are  surmounted,  he  must  inquire  what  is  a  capital  offer 
and  what  offences  are  exclusively  cognizable  by  the  superior  cou 
This  leads  to  an  examination  of  all  the  penal  statutes.  As  there  is 
classification,  no  order,  not  even  a  general  index,  he  must  examine  ev 
law  and  every  section  of  every  law  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  our  sta' 
offences  are  strangely  associated,  and  there  is  no  knowing  where 
provision  he  seeks  for  may  be  hid.  Third  difficulty  for  the  magistr 
Dili  we  will  suppose  him  a  persevering  intelligent  man,  and  that 
also  is  conquered.  He  has  another  not  less  stubborn  in  his  way. 
the  offence  in  question  is  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the  act  of  U 
he  has  to  look  to  the  common  law  of  England  for  its  definition,  for 
rules  of  evidence  which  he  is  to  take,  and  for  all  those  proceed! 
which  are  not  among  those  prescribed  in  the  act.  If  it  be  an  offc 
against  a  statute  of  a  subsequent  date,  he  has  no  rule,  and  neither  Bi 
nor  Blackstone,  nor  Coke  himself,  can  tell  him  how  he  is  to  proce 

As  to  the  citizen  who  is  neither  representative  nor  magistrate,  1 1 
not  enumerate  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  his  way,  for  he  never 
tempts  their  encounter;  and  it  is  no  bold  assertion  to  say,  that  not 
in  an  hundred,  even  in  the  educated  part  of  the  community,  can,  in 
nature  of  things,  have  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  criminal! 
by  which  he  is  governed,  and  which  he  is  expected  to  obey. 

All  these  and  a  thousand  other  evils  might  be  avoided  by  a  sin 
arrangement  of  the  penal  law  under  its  different  heads,  and  in  short 
tences;  where  every  thing  required  to  be  known  might  be  found  i 
place,  and  might  be  understood  when  it  was  found;  where  the  eyeo 
legi8lator(a)  might,  at  one  comprehensive  glance,  discover,  from  i 
was  done,  what  ought  to  be  supplied,  corrected  or  restricted;  w 
magistrates  could  find  simple  directions  for  the  performance  of  1 

(a]  '*  The  enicd'og  of  penalties  to  wliich  a  whole  nation  shall  be  subject,  ought  to  be  c 
and  maturely  considered,  by  persons  who  know  wliat  provisions  the  laws  have  already 
to  remedy  (he  mischief  complained  of." — Bl.  Com. 
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daty ;  judges,  in  the  precise  language  of  the  law,  see  the  limits  and  ex- 
tent oftheir  discretionary  powers;  jurors  learn  how  they  are  to  act,  so 
as  neither  to  abuse  nor  surrender  their  important  privileges;  citizens 
how  to  defend  their  own  rights  and  protect  those  of  others;  and  the  whole 
community  acquire  the  knowledge  of  that  which  all  may  at  some(a) 
time  or  other  have  so  high  an  interest  in  knowing. 

The  consideration  of  expense,  too,  though  of  less  importance  than  the 
others  which  have  been  urged,  is  not  without  its  consequence.  Every 
session  of  the  legislatpre  produces  from  sixty  to  an  hundred  laws ; 
three-fourths  of  them  private  acts  ;  and  one  or  two  on  an  average  which 
have  some  bearing  on  the  penal  law.  But  they  are  all  published  in  the 
same  volume  ;  so  that  whoever  wishes  to  possess  the  statutes  on  that 
subject  must  go  to  the  expense  of  a  whole  set  of  the  laws,  and  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  procure  them,  for  the  greater  part  are  now 
out  of  print ;  and  should  duty  or  inclination  induce  him  to  wish  for  a 
more  perfect  and  not  less  necessary  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  our 
laws,  he  must  procure  a  common  law  library  at  an  indefinite  expense. 
All  this  could  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  in  which,  without 
trouble  and  at  a  small  expense  of  time  or  money,  the  whole  penal  law 
would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  ' 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  incalculable  advantages  our  state  has  de- 
rived from  its  civil  code.  Yet  that  code  is  imperfect  and  must  necessa- 
rily be  so.  The  endless  variety  and  ever  changing  nature  of  contracts 
and  other  civil  relations  must  always  make  it  as  difficult  to  frame,  as  it 
must  be  incomplete,  after  the  utmost  care  in  its  construction.  But  a 
penal  code  is  susceptible  of  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  Nothing 
being  an  offence  but  doing  that  which  is  forbidden,  or  omitting  to  do  that 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  law.  It  follows  that  as  the  law  can  only  enjoin 
or  forbid  by  the  use  of  language,  there  can  of  necessity  be  nothing  penal, 
but  that  which  is  not  only  foreseen,  but  expressed  by  the  legislature;  in 
other  words,  that  which  is  contrary  to  written  law  ;  and  whenever  an 
act  is  not  thus  forbidden  or  enjoined,  there  can  be  no  punishment  for  do- 
ing or  for  omitting  it.  If,  therefore,  the  greater  difficulties  of  framing  a 
civil  code  have  been  surmounted  so  far  as  to  render  it  an  acknowledged 
blessing  to  the  country,  why  should  objections  be  raised  to  the  easier 
operation  of  making  a  written  system  of  penal  law  ? 

Other  general  objections,  which  apply  to  any  written  code  that  could 
be  proposed,  have  been  urged,  and  must  be  answered  before  we  consider 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  system  now  offered.     They  are, 

(a)  The  obtervations  of  Blickstooe,  repeatinf;  and  enlarging  on  what  was  so  happily  ex- 
pressed by  sir  M.  Foster,  alUiougb  frequently  quoted,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  for  the 
use  of  all  legislators,  who  loo  readily  imagining  themselves  and  their  conneiions  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  operation  of  the  criminal  laws,  pay  little  attention  to  the  evils  which  they 
may  produce  to  the  community  at  large.  "  The  knowledge  of  this  bianch  of  jurisprudence,'* 
says  this  celebrtted  commentator,  **  which  teaches  the  nature,  extent  and  degrees  of  every 
crime,  and  adjusts  to  it  its  adequate  and  necessary  penalty,  is  of  the  utmost  iropoitance  to 
every  individual  io  the  state;  for  no  rank  or  elvation  in  life,  no  uprightness  of  heart,  no  pru- 
dence or  circumspection  of  conduct  should  tempt  a  man  to  conclude  that  he  may  not  at  some 
thiie  or  other  be  deeply  interested  in  these  researches.  The  infirmities  of  the  best  among 
us,  the  viece  and  ungovernable  passions  of  others,  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the 
Dumberleef  nnforfeen  events,  which  the  compass  of  a  day  may  bring  forth,  will  teach  us, 
upon  a  moment's  reflection,  that  to  know  with  precision  what  the  laws  of  our  country  have 
forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  consequences  to  which  a  wilful  disobedience  may  expose  us, 
is  a  matter  of  univeraai  concern.**    4.  BL  Com.  p.  2. 
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First)  that  it  is  an  innovation,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

Second,  that  we  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  present  state  of 
law. 

Third,  that  it  will  require  much  time  and  trouble  to  become 
quainted  with  a  new  system. 

Fourth,  that  it  may  be  good  in  theory  but  bad  in  practice. 

Fifth,  that  the  terms  of  the  new  code  will  require  to  be  explained 
judicial  decisions  and  commentaries,  which  will  produce  the  sam( 
a  greater  accumulation  of  authorities  than  are  now  complained  of  in 
common  law. 

1.  The  hacknied  objection  against  improvements  thai  they  are  ni 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  they  are  improvements  ;  and  the  fall 
has  been  so  often  exposed  that  the  perseverance  of  those  who  still 
it  is  truly  wonderful,  and  would  deserve  our  admiration  in  a  bei 
cause.  Their  objections  hold  the  very  reverse  of  the  wise  king  of 
rael's  doctrine,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  With  tli 
every  thing  is  new,  and  they  use  the  epithet  as  synonymous  with 
or  at  least  with  dangerous.  But  the  truth  is,  that  with  us  a  bod} 
written,  to  the  exclusion  of  traditionary  laws,  is  no  innovation, 
had  them  before  the  cession,  and  our  first  care  afterwards  was  to  prov 
them,  better  suited  to  our  circumstances  in  civil  cases.  An  experim 
in  any  of  the  occult  sciences  is  said  to  be  most  successfully  made,  wl 
the  desired  effects  have  been  produced,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
cumstances.  It  is  the  same  in  legislation,  and  we  may  consider 
£Avourable  result  as  completely  ascertained ;  for  our  experiment 
been  thus  made.  It  has  succeeded  in  the  most  difficult  branch ;  succee 
under  every  disadvantage  of  imperfect  execution,  and  in  oppositioi 
professional  and  national  prejudices;  succeeded,  too,«o  completely,  a 
silence  every  objection  to  the  measure  itself,  and  leaving  none  but  to  s( 
of  the  details  which  more  mature  revision  may  remove.  This  then  i: 
further  an  innovation,  than  as  it  applies  the  same  remedy  that  has  : 
ceeded  in  the  complex  case  of  the  civil,  to  the  simpler  one  of  the  ci 
inal  department.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  removal  of  one  which 
formerly  made — ^the  mischievous  and  dangerous  reference  to  a  for< 
and  unwritten  code  ;  and  indeed  there  can  be  no  change  which  does 
destroy  something  that  was  itself,  when  first  introduced,  an  innovat 

The  truth  is,  that  by  repeating  a  word  or  a  phrase  very  frequen 
and  using  it  always  in  a  bad  sense,  an  indefinite  idea  of  evil  getsattac 
to  it,  which  makes  it  a  very  convenient  instrument  in  the  hand 
those  who  are  at  a  loss  for  more  legitimate  weapons  in  argument.  Th 
the  case  with  the  word  in  question  ;  and  many  excellent  measures  \ 
been  defeated  merely  by  repeating  it,  accompanied  by  some  ges 
of  disapprobation,  and  reinforced  sometimes  by  the  sage  obse 
tion  of  *^  good  in  theory  but  bad  in  practice,"  a  phrase  of  e 
import,  which  we  shall  presently  analyse.  In  the  mean  tim 
18  put  to  the  recollection  of  every  member  of  the  honourable  bod 
whom  this  report  is  addressed,  whether  these  precise  words  1 
not  frequently  been  used  as  objections  to  the  measure  now  propo! 

If  the  objection  were,  that  it  is  a  bad  or  a  dangerous  innovatior 
merits  would  immediately  come  under  discussion;  and  this  ought  t 
the  object  of  every  one  who  proposes  a  change.    Of  this  he  would 
no  right  to  complain,  and  the  question  ought  to  be  so  stated  as  to  tV 
upon  him  the  burthen  of  showing  the  expediency  and  practicabili) 
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the  measure  he  advocates  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  change  of 
lairs,  or  the  manner  of  administering  them,  must  be  attended  with  some 
inconvenience,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  And  he  is  justly  to  be 
reproached  as  an  idle  or  mischievous  pretender,  who  proposes  any 
change  without  being  able  to  show,  not  only  that  it  would  be  useful  if 
adopted,  but  that  it  is  practicable,  and  that  its  advantages  will  more  than 
compensate  the  evils  of  the  operation.  But  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
a  good  and  necessary  measure  will  not  be  rejected  on  the  vague  charge 
of  innovation,  which,  being  strictly  true  as  applied  to  every  ^change,  can* 
not  be  denied,  and  is  hurtful  only  from  the  improper  meaning  affixed  to 
the  term(a}. 

2.  The  next  general  objection  is,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  change; 
the  peaceof  the  state  is  as  well  preserved  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  union; 
crimes  are  not  more  frequent ;  justice  is  well  administered  ;  and  if  any 
evils  should  result  from  our  present  system,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
correct  them  when  they  arise.  How  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  al- 
legations by  which  this  objection  is  supported,  may  be  determined  by 
referring  to  a  former  part  of  this  report,  in  which  the  present  state  of 
our  criminal  jurisprudence  is  detailed.  No  comparison  can  with  justice 
be  made,  between  tlie  situation  of  other  states  in  this  respect  and  ours. 
With  them  the  common  law  is  indigenous  ;  they  have  grown  up  under 
it  and  modified  it  to  their  wants  and  conveniences.  They  have  not  the 
embarrassment  arising  from  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  unrepealed 
among  them.  Their  people  speak  all  the  same  language  and  are  familiar 
with  all  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  Yet  without  these  pressing  induce- 
ments, many  of  them  have  reduced  their  criminal  code  into  someUiing  like 
system.  A  large  majority  of  them  have  adopted  the  penitentiary  plan, 
and  have  given  their  laws  the  shape  it  requires  ;  and  the  legislature  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  among  them  is  now  oc- 
cupied with  the  revisal  of  all  their  laws,  including  the  criminal  code,  and 
throwing  them  into  a  methodical  form.  But  whatever  be  the  compar- 
ative situation  of  ours  with  other  states,  as  to  the  condition  of  their  penal 
laws,  we  know  that  ours  are  extremely  defective  ;  and  although  the 
body  politic  can  move  on  in  spite  of  these  defects  ;  although  anarchy 
does  not  reign,  and  the  laws,  bad  as  they  are,  curb  ofiences  in  some  de- 
gree, we  should  scarcely  be  justified  to  ourselves,  to  our  country,  or  to 
our  God,  for  neglecting  the  means  in  our  power  to  remedy  the  existing 
and  prevent  the  future  mischief  of  a  system,  so  extremely  defective  as 
our  own.  The  suggestion  that  all  must  be  right,  because  we  do  not  see 
and  feel  the  evil  in  our  own  persons,  creates  a  fallacious  security,  and,  it 
may  be,  a  fatal  one.  If  it  were  true  that  no  evil  has  yet  arisen  from  the 
effects  of  a  system  which  we  see  must  eventually  produce  it,  we  should 

(a)  The  man  who  hat  thrown  more  light  on  the  tcience  of  legiiIation»  than  any  other  in 
endent  or  inodem  timea,  apealclog  of  thia  kind  of  objection  a aya,  **  a  few  worda  then  are 
neceaaaiy  to  atrip  the  maak  from  thia  fallacy  :  no  apecific  roiachief,  aa  likely  to  reault  from 
the  apecifie  raeaanre,  ia  alleged ;  if  it  were,  the  argument  would  not  belong  to  thia  head. 
What  it  alleged  ia  nothing  more  than  that  miachief,  without  regard  to  the  amount,  would 
be  among  the  leaulta  of  thia  meaaure.  But  thia  ia  no  more  than  can  be  aaid  of  every  legia- 
latiTe  meaaore  that  e?er  did  or  ever  can  paaa.  If  then  it  be  to  be  ranked  with  argumeuta, 
it  ia  ao  trgument  that  Uivolvea,  in  one  common  condemnation,  all  political  meaaurea  whatao- 
eTer»  peat*  preaent  and  to  come;  it  paaaea  condemnation  on  whataocTer  in  thia  way  erer  haa 
been  or  ever  can  be  done,  in  ell  placea  aa  well  aa  all  timea.*'— JenlAom'a  Book  ofFaUaciet- 
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bless  God,  and  hasten,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  prevent  those  ills  ' 
we  cannot  compensate  after  they  have  been  suflTered.  To  defer  it 
wise  as  to  wait  until  some  traveller  has  been  lost  in  the  torrer 
crosses  the  way,  before  we  build  a  bridge  to  pass  it. 

But  is  it  true  that  no  evil  is  already  felt  ?  Is  it  only  to  prevent  f 
not  to  remove  present  mischief  that  we  are  called  on  to  legislate 
answer  these  questions  we  must  look  to  the  general  operation  c 
laws  on  the  character  and  morals  of  the  whole  community  as 
as  to  their  particular  application.  Nothing  in  a  free  governmei 
be  a  worse  symptom,  than  an  indifference  to  bad  laws,  because  we  < 
suffer  by  their  immediate  operation.  In  the  people,  it  evinces  a  i 
feeling,  a  carelessness  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and  an  insensi 
-  to  public  good,  destructive  of  every  patriotic  sentiment.  This  dt 
ous  apathy  is  created  and  fostered  by  suffering  the  existence  of  ir 
tic  or  oppressive  laws,  although  circumstances  may  not  have  call 
their  application.  We  become  familiar  with  them  and  learn  to  coi 
as  innocent  that  from  which  we  feel  no  present  inconvenience  ; 
presently,  as  necessary  that  which  has  so  long  continued  ;  and  wl 
evil  times  these  instruments,  ready  fashioned  for  the  hand  of  opprc 
are  brought  into  operation,  it  is  illegal  to  resist,  and  we  know  no 
to  avoid  the  stroke.  But  in  a  community  such  as  ours,  there  w 
ways  be  a  large  proportion  who  have  understanding  enough  to  sc 
fear  the  danger.  To  those  this  apprehension  is  a  continued  ev 
tended  with  the  humiliating  sensation  of  having  life,  liberty,  repul 
or  property  at  the  disposition  of  another(a),  which  must  always  be 
or  less  the  case  under  any  but  a  good  system  of  penal  laws.  Th( 
then,  evil,  positive  evil,  the  evil  of  political  degradation  or  co 
apprehension,  even  though  the  laws  should  never  be  executed.  Bi 
is  not  the  case  ;  they  have  a  general,  active  and  most  pernicious  < 
tion;  one  that  never  for  a  moment  ceases,  and  for  the  continua 
which  every  legislature  that  meets  incurs  a  most  avvful  responsil 
The  only  punishments,  with  the  exception  of  death(6),  now  infl 
are  fine  and  imprisonment  To  some  crimes  the  law  adds  hard  h 
but  as  no  means  are  provided  for  inflicting  this  punishment,  the 
confinement  that  is  suffered  is  one  of  idleness,  debauchery  and  v 
association.  Of  all  punishments  this  is  the  most  unequal  and  nn 
jurious  to  society  and  to  the  individual.  As  this  subject  will  be 
discussed  in  the  preliminary  report  on  the  Code  of  Prison  Disci 

«  - 

(a)  In  tome  memoir  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  wo  read  of  a  courtier  whose  dutie 
him  very  frequently  about  the  person  of  the  monarch  with  whom  he  was  a  kind  of 
ite ;  but  far  from  enjoying  this  distinction  with  pleasure,  he  was  observed  always  tc 
tremely  agitated  in  the  royal  presence. '  On  being  asked  by  a  fiiend  to  account 
feeling,  he  said,  *<  I  have  indeed  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  treatmc: 
whenever  I  am  in  company  with  the  king,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  to  myself,  there  i 
.man  who  whenever  he  pleases  may  chop  off  my  head  or  bury  me  alive  in  the 
Judge  whether  with  these  reflections  I  can  be  happy."  The  existence  of  bad  lav 
have  the  same'^effect'upon  every  considerate  citizen t  that  the  presence  of  his  master  p 
on  the  disturbed  faculties  of  the  courtier.  The  sword,  though  it  never  fell,  destro 
iestivity  of  Damocles. 

{h)  Whipping  maintains,  at  we  have  teen,  an  existence  of  doubtful  authority  on  I 
ute-book,  and  the  pillory  is  prescribed  as  a  specific  against  the  disorder  of  one  oflfen 
neitber,  however,  have,  I  believe,  been  administered  of  late  years. 
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it  is  not  now  intended  to  enter  into  the  reasons  which  conclusively 
show,  that  the  laws  which  permit  or  direct  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  before  trial,  and  of  those  affected 
with  different  degrees  of  guilt,  after  condemnation,  are  themselves  the 
great  causes  of  the  depravity  which  they  profess  to  punish.     Such  laws 
are  ours  ;  such  are  and  always  will  be  their  effects  ;  and  you,  legisla- 
tors !  you  have  collectively  the  power  to  remove  this  evil,  to  repeal 
these  laws,  to  replace  them  by  those  which  are  better — worse,  you  can 
scarcely  substitute.  Each  of  you,  individually,  may  cast  off  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  continuance,  by  an  earnest,  sincere  resolve  to  adopt  what 
is  good  and  amend  what  is  erroneous  in  the  system  that  is  proposed;  and 
by  rejecting  with  disdain  the  false,  and  fallacious,  and  dangerous  lullaby 
that  is  sung  to  your  consciences,  that  all  is  well.     AH  is  not  well !  The 
general  operation  of  your  laws  destroys  t)ie  morals  of  the  people,  saps  * 
the  foundation  of  your  liberty,  and  is  calculated  to  spread  general  alarm. 
By  their  particular xOperation,  they  endanger  the  safety  of  the  innocent 
and  favour  the  escape  of  the  guilty.     These  last  characteristics  will  be 
made  more  apparent  in  considering  the  particular  provisions  of  the  dif- 
ferent codes,  more  especially  that  of  procedure.     Here  it  will  be  sufiS- 
cient  to  indicate,  that  the  severity  of  some  of  your  penalties,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence,  and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  always 
have  and  always  will  induce  witnesses  to  avoid  prosecuting,  jurors  to 
acquit  against  evidence,  judges  to  recommend  to  undeserved  clemency, 
and  the  pardoning  power  to  be  indiscreetly  exercised  :  that  the  law- 
which  has  been  prescribed  for  criminal  proceedings,  in  certain  cases,  by 
legislative  authority,  and  adopted  without  any   authority  at  all,  in 
others,  is  eminently  calculated  for  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  by  the  nu- 
merous objections  which  it  admits  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  :  that  if 
instances  are  not  produced  to  you  of  individuals  suffering  innocently, 
you  are  not,  from  thence,  to  conclude  that  such  cases  do  not  exist;  for 
no  act  beins  guilt,  but  one  that  is  intended  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law, 
whenever  that  is  so  ambiguous,  or  its  definition  so  loose,  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  one  act  or  another  comes  within  its  intent,  the  chances, 
— why  is  it  necessary  to  use  this  term  in  speaking  of  that  which  ought  to 
exhibit  moral  certainty  ? — \he  chances  ot  a  decision  in  accordance  with, 
or  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  legislator,  are  equal,  and  of  course  it 
is  as  probable  that  the  penalty  may  ^11  on  the  head  of  the  innocent,  as 
of  the  guilty(a):  and,  finally,  that  the  innocent  are  made  guilty,  and  the 
guilty  become  more  depraved,  and  both  suffer  incalculable  moral  and 
physical  evil  by  their  indiscriminate(ft)  confinement 

(a)  The  orgtoisition  of  our  crimiDiI  courts  gives  t  good  reafoo  why  iosttnces  of  errone- 
ous decisions  cannot  be  produced.  There  is  no  legal  mode  of  eiamining  them — no  review  ! 
— no  appeal !  Eight  independent  judges,  each  gives  liis  own  construction  on  a  mass  of  laws, 
the  most  liable  to  misconstruction,  without  any  means  of  comparing  or  reconciling  them. 
The  reporter  has  not  ventured  to  propose  in  this  system  a  remedy  for  this  most  flagrant  evil. 
He  once  proposed  it,  and  the  bill  is  on  the  legislative  files.  The  double  influence  that 
defeated  it.  is  tail  in  force.  It  exists  in  human  nature.  Few  men  like  to  have  their  errors 
exposed,  and  as  few  like  the  trouble  of  correcting  those  of  others,  without  additional  com- 
pensation. 

(b)  This  is  not  a  repetition,  although  the  enormity  of  the  evil  would  excuse  its  being 
brought  frequently  to  noUee.  When  formerly  mentioned,  it  was  to  show  iU  general  de- 
moralising effecU  on  the  whole  community.    Here  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  causei  of 
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3.  But  we  are  also  told,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  will  be 
attended  with  trouble  and  expense :  trouble  to  learn  its  provisions ; 
expense  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Of  this  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  AO 
laws  that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  made  are  liable  to  this  objection. 
But  whatever  trouble  they  give  in  learning  them,  or  whatever  sum  they 
cost  in  making,  we  must  have  laws  ;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  must  have 
good  laws.  If  those  which  now  govern  us  are  good,  he  would  be  mad, 
or  worse,  who  should  propose  to  change  them.  The  first  question,  then, 
is  one  that  has  already  been  discussed,  are  our  present  penal  laws  good  or 
bad  ?  Their  defects  have  been  shown.  No  man  who  has  considered 
the  subject,  can  call  ours  a  good  system.  But  as  good  and  bad  are  rela- 
tive terms,  the  present  laws  not  being  perfectly  bad,  nor  any  that  can  be 
offered  to  replace  them  perfectly  good,  our  inquiry  is  reduced  to  one  of 
expediency.  We  must  compare  the  present  state  of  things,  its  advantages 
and  evils,  with  those  of  the  system  that  is  proposed,  and  as  the  scale 
preponderates  decide  to  remain  as  we  are,  or  to  adopt  this  or  some 
other  code  in  its  stead.     The  materials  for  forming  the  first  part  of  tbb 

{'udgment  are  already  before  you.  The  evils  of  our  present  laws  have 
>een  exhibited  ;  and  if  the  advantages  have  not  been  displayed  with 
equal  care,  it  is  because  all  that  has  been  thought  good  in  tfie  excellent 
materials  which  are  found  in  its  composition,  have  been  used  in  the 
constrOction  of  the  new  system  that  is  offered  to  replace  it  Another 
part  of  the  operation,  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  defects 
of  the  new  system,  must  i)ecessarily  be  deferred  until  we  enter  on  the 
detail  of  its  provisions. 

To  dispose  of  the  present  objection,  we  will,  first,  consider  the  evils 
attendant  on  every  change  that  may  be  proposed,  and  compare  them 
with  those  which  we  now  suffer,  or  must  expect  as  inevitable,  from  a 
continuance  in  our  present  state. 

First,  the  prominent  objection  of  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
learning  a  new  system.  To  give  any  weight  whatever  to  this  reason, 
we  must  suppose  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist;  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  present  laws  are  known — known  to  those  who  are  to  obey, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  administer  them;  because,  in  all  evils  in  govern- 
ment, it  is  amongst  the  greatest,  that  the  laws,  particularly  the  penal 
laws,  should  be  a  mystery  to  the  people,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
confined  to  certain  designated  classes  or  descriptions  of  men.  They 
invariably  make  a  property  of  them  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word; 
a  property  that  must  be  paid  for,  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  use;  and, 
like  other  articles  of  commerce,  is  not  always  sold  in  a  pure  unsophis- 
ticated state;  and  the  unfortunate  purchaser  of  the  adulterated  commodity, 
has  no  means  of  determining  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  until  he  has  in- 
curred some  loss,  or  made  himself  liable  to  some  penalty  by  trusting 
to  it.  And,  to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  the  seller  himself  may  have  been 
equally  deceived  in  them,  for  a  written  code  is  the  only  public  inspec- 
tion ofiSce  at  which  the  stamp  of  authority  is  given  to  legal  opinions, 
and  by  a  reference  to  which,  their  correctness  may  be  tested.  Bat  it 
has  been  shown — it  is  believed  to  demonstration — that  with  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  its  penal  laws,  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  thif 
state  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  acquainted ;  that  the  other  fourth 
can  know  it  but  partially;  and  to  any  one  who  has  attended  our  courtii 
it  must  be  evident,  from  the  number  of  contradictory  cases  and  author!- 
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ties  cited,  sometimes  on  the  simplest  points(a)9  that  even  those  who 
have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives  to  expound  these  laws,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  them,  are  not  yet  masters  of  their  provisions. 
Each  advocate  relies  on  his  own  authority,  and  the  judge,  perhaps,  de- 
cides according  to  a  third. 

The  present  law,  then,  is  wholly  unknown  in  some  of  its  essential 
parts  to  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  because  those  parts  are  either  not 
written  at  all,  or  written  in  a  language  that  is  not  understood;  and,  to 
say  no  more,  it  is  not  perfectly  known  to  those  who  are  paid(d)  to  explain 
and  administer  it  Here  the  proposed  system  has  a  decided  advantage; 
for  it  retains  almost  all  that  is  now  known,  and  repders  that  accessible 
which  could  not  be  Approached  before.  It  can  be  read  in  the  language 
of  (he  reader.  It  can  be  read  in  one  book,  without  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  toa  hundred.  Its  termsare  simpleand  intelligible,  or  are  made  so 
by  explanation.  It  is  methodized,  and  the  part  that  is  required,  may  be 
found  without  trouble.  If  it  is  adopted,  the  la  w  no  longer  is  a  snare  for  the 

(a)  For  proof  of  Uiis  aiserlion,  if  tny  be  wanted,  open  at  random  any  report  of  a  crimiiial 
(rial  at  common  law.  In  the  case  already  referred  to,  of  the  Territory  v,  Barran,  fourteen 
cases  were  arrayed  on  the  one  side,  and  were  met  by  an  equal  force  of  fourteen  on  the  other; 
each  of  them  equally  law,  because  each  was  pronounced  by  sir  William  Blackstone's living 
oracles ;  and  yet  fourteen  of  them  roust  have  been  false,  if  the  other  fourteen  were  true. 

In  another  case,  the  offence  was,  in  the  Indictment,  stated  to  have  been  committed  *'  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,"  which  we  all  know  to  be  in  the  First  District ;  and  lest  that  might 
be  forgotten,  the  words  **  Fint  DUtricV*  were  put  in  the  margin.  A  conviction  took  place 
oo  this  indictment;  but  a  motion  was  made  to  arrest  this  judgment,  because  the  words  *'tift 
tht  diitriet  aforesaid"  were  not  inserted  after  the  words  **  New  Orleans.'*  Twenty  au- 
thorities, equally  conclusive,  were  cited  on  this  important  question.  And  it  was  decided^ 
that  the  words  were  necessary ;  and  the  defendant,  although  found  guilty,  escaped  punish- 
ment. Will  this  decision  be  a  rule  in  future  cases  ?  To  use  a  favourite  phrase  to  ezpreie 
judielal  legislation,  does  It  iettle  the  law  ?  The  general  assembly  may  Judge  from  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Id  the  ease  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  three  judges  decided  that  surety  of  the  peace  might  bo 
required  in  a  case  of  a  libel.  One  judge  dissented. — In  the  case  of  John  Wilkes,  Lord 
Camden,  in  declaring  the  opinion  of  the  court,  according  to  the  report,  says,  that  the  dif- 
eentiiig  judge  (Powell)  was  the  only  honest  man  of  the  four,  and  subscribes  to  his  opinion, 
declaring  that  **  it  is  absurd  to  require  surety  of  the  peace  or  bail  in  the  case  of  a  libelloui 

•uit.** 

lo  the  case  of  Nugent,  the  superior  court  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  decided  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  couit,  as  declared  by  lord  Camden,  and  required  the  defendant  to  give 
iecority  for  his  good  behaviour.  What  has  been  decided  in  the  eight  several  independent 
courU  of  criminal  jurisdicUoo,  since  that  time,  I  cannot  say.  What  sides  they  have  takeo 
between  lord  Camden  and  judge  Martin,  I  cannot  pretend  to  know.  But  I  ought  to  add» 
that  one  reason  alleged  for  not  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  his  lordship,  was,  that  it  was 
believed  to  be  inaccurately  reported,  thereby  adding  the  high  authority  cf  our  own  judiciary, 
to  the  support  of  what  I  have  said,  as  to  this  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  English  law— «o 
uncertainty  not  theoretically  feared,  but  practically  felt  in  forming  the  decision  just  quoted. 

(b)  Any  reflection  derogatory  to  the  learning,  ability,  or  integrity  of  the  respectable  judges 
and  other  magistrates,  who  administer  our  criminal  law,  would  be  so  unbecoming,  not  to  say 
unjoft  and  disrespectful,  that  it  Is  hoped  nothing  of  this  kind  will  be  understood  by  the  re- 
port, or  imputed  to  Its  author.  What  is  meant  by  this,  and  simihr  observations  in  this  work» 
is,  that  the  laws  themselvei  are  in  sueh  a  state,  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials* 
driWD  from  such  obscure  sources,  and  so  confusedly  put  together,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  assiduoos  appficatloo  and  the  quickest  apprehension  to  muter  them. 
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unwary;  all  its  penalties  are  exposed;  whoever  incurs  them  must  do  it 
wilfully;  the  good  citizen  clothes  himself  in  their  protection,  for  they 
teach  him  all  his  rights  and  all  his  duties;  the  knave  knows  and  fears 
them,  for  he  sees  that  they  cannot  be  evaded  nor  broken  with^mpunity; 
the  diligent  may  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  their  contents;  the 
more  negligent  knows  where  the  provisions  that  suit  his  immediateoc- 
casions  are  to  be  found,  when  they   may  be  wanted,   and  no  one  will 
have  occasion  to  pay  another  for  expounding  laws,  which,  being  intended 
for  general  use,  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  all.     These  will  be  the 
effects  of  a  good  system.     Nearly  the  reverse  is  experienced  under  the 
present.     And  I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  less  time  will  be 
required  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  law  that  is  reduced  to 
writing,  and  framed  with  a  tolerable  attention  to  clearness  and  method, 
than  would  be  necessary  to  learn  that  part  of  those  which  now  govern 
us,  which  is  unknown  even  to  its  professors.     But  should  it  be  con- 
ceded that  this  supposition  is  unfounded,  and  that  greater  trouble  would 
be  required  than  is  supposed,  to  master  the  differences  between  theoM 
and  the  new  system,  for  those  who  have  studied  the  former,  yet  thisetn 
apply  only  to  ourselves,  to  those  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  public 
life.     But  those  who  are  just  about  to  take  their  places  there;  the  count- 
less succession  of  legislators,  judges,  advocates,  magistrates  and  officers, 
who  are  to  replace  them! — the  multitude  even  in  the  present  day,  who 
have  not  yet  studied  the  present  laws,  but  who  are  bound  to  obey  tbemi 
— the  millions  who  arc  to  follow  them  in  the  lapse  of  those  ages  which     j 
every  good  citizen  must  wish  his  country  and  its  institutions  to  endure! 
— is  the  curse  of  bad  laws,  and  the  odious  and  painful  task  of  learning 
them,  to  be  entailed  on  these,  for  ever,  to  save  ourselves  the  task  of  i 
few  days  or  weeks  mental  application  ?    But  this  inconvenience,  what- 
ever be  its  amount,   cannot  be  avoided.     The  new  system  must  be 
studied.     It  cannot  be  rejected  without  examining  and  weighing  its 
provisions;  and  if  in  performing  this  duty,  those  who  study  it  to  find 
out  defects  and  objections,  would  give  but  half-  the  care  in  amending 
what  is  wrong,  or  pointing  out  and  advocating  what  is  right,  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  their  objections  to  adopting  it.     This  argument  if 
addressed  to  enlightened   legislators,  who  know  that  their  labours  are 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  ephemeral  operation  of  the  present  day.    To 
those  upright  magistrates  who  arc  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  personal 
convenience  to  the  permanent  good  of  their  country;  to  the  high-minded 
members  of  an  honourable  profession,  who  cannot  but  see  the  unce^ 
tainties  and  incongruities  of  our  present  laws,  and  who  would  scorn  to  • 
make  public  evil  contribute  to  their  private  good  :  these  classes  com- 
prise generally  all  who,  having  any  knowledge  of  the  system  now  in 
force,  would  find  some  little  part  of  that  knowledge  useless  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  one  ;  and  to  either  of  these  it  would  be  insulting 
to  express  a  doubt  of  their  readiness  to  devotd  the  time  necessary  fot 
this  new  study  ;  or  that  they  would  for  a  moment  put  in  competition 
a  trifling  and  temporary  personal  inconvenience,  with  a  lasting  and  im- 
portant benefit  to  their  country.     It  must  be  observed,  that  1  am  now 
answering  the  objection  of  trouble  and  mconvenience  only,  as  applicable 
to  any  change;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  permitted  to  consider  the  changa 
as  an  advantageous  one;  for  it  will  most  readily  be  conceded,  that  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  ought  to  be  incurred,  for  replacing  a  bad  system  by 
one  that  is  not  better. 
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The  arguments  on  this  head  have  hitherto  been  based  on  an  assump- 
tion that  we  had  a  choice  either  to  remain  as  we  are,  or  to  change;  but 
if  the  facts  already  stated  are  true,  and  the  deductions  from  them  are 
correct,  there  is  an  at>solute  necessity  for  the  change.  The  Spanish  laws 
must  be  abrogated  :  the  incongruities  in  your  own  must  be  corrected  : 
rules  must  be  provided  for  defining,  prosecuting  and  trying  the  offences 
not  enumerated  in  the  act  of  1805  :  and  a  penitentiary  must  be  provided 
and  laws  must  be  made  for  regulating  its  discipline,  or  else  some  other 
mode  of  punishment  must  be  substituted  for  the  one  to  which  the 
criminal  is  sentenced,  but  which  there  are  no  means  to  enforce.  There 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  do  this.  No  part  of  it  can  be  omitted,  con- 
sistently with  the  first  duties  which  representatives  owe  to  their  con- 
stituents. There  is  a  necessity  for  all  this  and  more  ;  unless  we  choose 
to  abandon  the  high  station  on  which  so  lately  we  were  placed  by  the 
resolutions  of  your  predecessors  ;  unless,  without  motive  and  contrary 
to  duty,  and  interest,  and  reputation,  we  recede  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment which  we  ourselves  have  traced,  while  others  to  whom  we  led 
the  way  advance;  unless,  after  having  received  by  anticipation  the  prize 
in  the  race  of  reform,  we  sullenly  refuse  to  proceed  and  suffer  other  na- 
tions to  snatch  it  from  our  hands  ;  unless  we  cease  to  be  intelligent^ 
great,  enlightened  and  free;  cease,  in  short,  to  be  ourselves,  and  become, 
what  Louisianians  never  can  be,  regardless  of  national  honour,  careless 
of  the  reputation  they  have  acquired,  insensible  to  their  own  interest 
and  the  happiness  of  their  posterity  ;  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  im- 
possibility !  For  nature  must  counteract  her  own  work,  must  take 
away  the  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  patriotism  which  she  has  in- 
fused in  the  minds  of  my  fellow-citizens,  before  they  can  submit  to 
any  thing  that  shall  derogate  from  the  reputation  they  have  acquired, 
or  be  induced  to  renounce  any  undertaking  that  promises  future  glory 
and  happiness  to  their  country. 

Therefore,  whatever  be  the  trouble,  whatever  the  expense  of  the 
measure,  it  must  be  incurred.  But  the  opposers  of  the  system  overrate 
both.  The  one  has  already  been  considered.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
converted  into  facility,  as  to  those  who  have  not  yet  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  our  laws:  and  as  to  those  who  have,  it  is  believed  that  little  of 
their  former  acquirement  will  prove  useless,  as  the  system  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  those  good  provisions  of  the  old  law,  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  them,  with  no  other  alteration  than  was  required  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  ;  nothing  omitted  but  what  they  would  not  wish 
to  remember  ;  nothing  added  but  that  which  was  necessary  to  enforce 
the  great  principle  on  which  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  ought  to  rest; 
and,  if  the  earnest  endeavours  of  the  reporter  have  not  failed,  they  will 
find  at  least  some  order,  precision  and  conciseness  introduced,  which 
cannot  fail  to  facilitate  study,  aid  the  memory  and  lessen  the  difficulty 
of  reference  in  the  same  degree  that  the  confusion,  ambiguity  and  pro- 
lixity which  now  characterize  our  laws  render  these  operations  difficult 
The  expense,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  although  nominally  of 
large  amount,  ^is  yet  balanced  by  so  many  advantages  even  in  a  pecu- 
niary view,  as  to  merit  little  consideration,  and  none  at  all  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  least  of  the  evils  attending  our  present  state,  or  of 
those  greater  evils  to  which  they  inevitably  lead. 

The  principal  expense  attending  the  reform,  will  be  the  establishment 
of  the  different  prisons,  recommended  in  the  fourth  code.    A  schedule  to 
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this  reporti  containing  the  probable  cost  of  erecting  those  buildingSi 
with  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  attendants  ;  the  expense  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  prisoners,  and  all  the  other  articles  of  outlay,  calculated 
on  the  most  extensive  scale  that  can  be  required,  will  show,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  expenses,  much  better  than  any  argument,  what 
additional  burthen  must  be  borne  by  the  funds  of  the  state.  The  mod- 
erate amount  of  which  will  astonish  those  who  have  not  calculated  the 
difference  between  maintaining  a  prisoner  in  idleness,  or  obliging  him 
to  labour  for  his  subsistence  ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  saving  made 
by  the  latter  mode  of  treatment,  calculated  on  two  hundred  prisoners, 
will  very  nearly  pay  the  interest  of  the  first  expenditure  required  for  all 
the  proposed  establishments. 

It  is  true  the  sum  required  must  be  advanced  by  the  state  :  but  if 
their  present  funds  are  relieved  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  that 
sum,  the  only  present  inconvenience  is  the  opening  a  loan  for  the  prio- 
cipal  sum,  to  be  repaid  at  a  future  day.  Before  which  time  the  neit 
and  most  important  pecuniary  saving  to  the  state,  in  the  diminution  and 
prevention  of  crime,  will  more  than  enable  the  next  generation  to  pay  it; 
for  it  can  be  shown  as  nearly  to  demonstration  as  the  subject  is  capable 
of,  that  every  juvenile  vagrant  or  offender  that  you  educate  and  reform, 
is  on  an  average  a  saving  to  the  state  treasury  of  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars(a},  which  would  be  expended  under  your  present  system  in  the 
expenses  of  repeated  convictions  and  maintenance  during  his  successive 
confinements;  while  there  is  no  calculating  the  unequal  tax  that  he  levies 
upon  particular  citizens  by  his  depredations.  This  subject  will  be  re- 
sumed and  more  fully  developed  in  the  introductory  report  to  the  Code 
of  Prison  Discipline. 

4.  I  now  proceed  to  the  objection  to  a  written  code — that  although 
good  in  theory  it  is  bad  in  practice. 

So  far  as  this  objection  is  intended  to  apply  to  any  part  of  the  system 
now  offered  for  your  consideration,  the  answer  must  be  deferred  until 
the  details  of  that  system  come  to  be  examined  ;  here  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed as  an  objection  to  any  written  code  whatever  of  penal  law.  This 
is  a  common  expression,  used  most  frequently  without  attaching  to  it 
any  precise  meaning.  It  conveys  a  vague  idea  of  something  wrong,  and 
18  employed  chiefly  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  answering  cogent  reasons 
that  are  offered  for  the  adoption  of  any  untried  measure.  As  relates  to 
the  present  subject,  it  is  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  argument  in  this  state; 
for,  as  was  formerly  observed,  it  is  not  untried.  It  is  not  theory  alone. 
It  is  practice  in  the  more  difficult  branch  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  and 
the  facility  and  success  with  which  that  operation  was  performed,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  strongest  analogy,  must  insure  the  like  results  to  this. 
Having  heard  under  this  head  nothing  but  the  naked  unsupported  as- 
sertion, a  sufficient  answer  to  it  would  be,  that  it  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutation;  for,  if  in  the  terms  of  the  objection,  the  plan  be  good  in  the- 
ory, it  cannot  be  bad  in  practice.  A  system  of  laws  to  be  good  in  the- 
ory, must  be  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed(d)  ;  must  be  suited  to 

(a)  A  committee  of  (he  legislature  of  New- York,  state  the  cue  oft  prisoner  io  one  of  Iht 
peoitentiaries,  who  was  first  coDvicted  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  had  been»  for  re- 
peated offences,  twenty  eight  years  in  confinement.  This  man  alone,  at  the  rate  we  keep 
our  convicts,  would  have  cost  the  state  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  besidestho 
of  remoTal  and  conTiction. 

(h)  Lei,  bona  censeri  possit,  quae  sit  intimatione  certa,  prncepto  justa»  executioae 
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the  people  they  are  intended  to  govern  ;  must  be  certaini  conyenient 
and  constitutional  ;  in  short,  must  be  good  when  reduced  to  practice. 
If  the  theory  fail  in  any  one  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
ut  it  in  execution,  it  must  be  supported  by  bad  reasoning.  There  must 

some  fallacy,  which,  being  exposed,  would  show  it  to  be  bad.  Such 
a  theory  ought  to  be  assailed,  not  by  asserting  it  to  be  good  in  itself, 
but  incapable  of  being  executed;  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  but 
by  showiQg  why  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice,  that  is,  by  showing  it 
to  be  a  bad  theory. 

5.  The  only  remaining  objection  to  reducing  the  laws  to  writing  is  this, 
that  every  new  system  necessarily  supposes  the  use  of  new  terms,  and 
those  must  have  their  meaning  settled  by  judicial  decisions  before  their 
import  can  be  understood  ;  that  these  will  create  the  very  uncertainty 
which  the  code  is  intended  to  remedy.  And  in  support  of  this  opinion 
it  is  said,  that  the  Code  of  Justinian,  although  written,  has  produced  as 
many  contradictory  decisions  and  as  voluminous  commentaries  as  the 
common,  which  is  unwritten  law  ;  and  that  the  Code  Napoleon,  though 
but  of  yesterday,  groans  under  the  weight  of  works  intended  to  eluci- 
date it.  If  the  terms  of  the  new  law  are  comprehensive,  it  is  said,  they 
will  include  more,  if  precise,  less  than  the  legislator  intended ; 
the  judge  must  determine  from  a  wise  examinaton  of  the  words,  and  a 
prudent  attention  to  the  spirit,  what  was  the  real  intent  of  the  law. 
This  has  already  been  done  in  the  common  law.  Its  terms  are  ex- 
plained. The  cases  which  come  within,  and  those  which  are  excluded, 
are  known.  To  unsettle  them  would  create  confusion  ;  and  therefore, 
we  had  better  suffer  the  inconveniences  we  have,  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of. 

There  is  some  truth,  but  more  plausibility,  in  this  argument  It  does 
not,  like  others,  found  itself  on  popular  prejudice  exclusively,  but  has 
weight,  great  weight,  with  many  prudent  men,  who  do  not  detect  the 
fallacy  olf  the  argument,  or  perceive  how  little  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded,  apply  to  our  circumstances.  I  have  some  hope  of  enabling 
them  to  do  both  ;  and  if  the  enemies  to  written  law,  the  partisans  m 
the  jurisprudence  of  decrees,  are  driven  from  this  position,  I  shall  be 
justified  in  believing  the  field  clear  for  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  plan  that  is  now  offered. 

Before  we  examine  the  reasoning  we  have  stated,  a  preliminary  ob- 
servation or  two  is  necssary,  on  the  difference  between  the  penal  and 
civil  law,  to  which  last  all  their  facts  and  all  their  reasonings  apply. 
Civil  law,  from  its  nature,  must  govern  ail  cases  that  may  arise  in  the 
infinite  series  of  conflicting  claims  and  disputed  rights  between  individ- 
uals ;  claims,  which  arise  from  the  ambiguity  or  silence  of  the  laws  ; 
rights,  which  are  created  by  the  continual  changes  that  occur  in  the  state 
ofsociety,  in  commerce,  in- the  arts.  Criminal  laws,  on  the  contrary, 
are  infinitely  more  contracted  in  their  operation  :  emanating  from  the 
sovereign  will,  they  admit  of  no  alteration  but  that  which  it  declares. 
Neither  society,  nor  commerce,  nor  the  arts,  in  all  their  progressive  or 
retrograde  movements,  be  they  ever  so  rapid  or  important — not  even 
political  events,  be  they  ever  so  destructive  of  civil  associations,  can 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  penal  law.     They  may  call  for  changes, 

mod»t  cum  formt  politic  coDgrua,  et  generans  ▼irtatem  subditir.   Dacoo  wm  do!  t  ▼•In  tlM- 
oiift. 
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but  can  produce  none.  That  law  lives  in  itself,  and  can  neither  be 
changed  or  modified,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  any  of  those  circum- 
stances, but  by  positive  legislation.  What  the  law  forbids,  is  an  of- 
fence ;  but  the  law  cannot  forbid' without  being  perfectly  intelligible, 
<<  incertam  si  vocem  det  tuba,  qui  se  parabit  ad  piignam  ? — incertara  si 
vocem  det  lex,  qui  se  parabit  ad  parendum  ?"  The  trumpet  may  souod 
for  ever,  but  no  one  prepares /or  battle  unless  the  appointed  signal  be 
given.  The  laws  may  speak,  but  can  never  be  obeyed  unless  they  are 
understood. 

An  ambiguous  penal  law,  is  no  law;  and  judicial  decisions  cannot  ex- 
plain it  without  usurping  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  To 
extend  the  law  to  a  case  that  does  not  come  within  the  plain  meaning 
of  its  words,  is  to  make  a  new  law.  Nothing,  it  appears,  can  be  clearer 
than  the  reasoning  which  shows  this.  Suppose  a  law  should  pass,  de- 
claring that  if  Peter  left  the  state,  his  property  should  be  forfeited.  To 
declare,  by  a  judicial  decision,  which  of  the  many  men  bearing  that 
name  was  meant,  would  certainly  be  a  new  law  ;  because  the  individ- 
ual really  intended  could  have  no  notice  that  the  law  applied  to  him  ; 
there  was  no  intelligible  prohibition  ;  the  law  gave  an  uncertain  sound 
and  he  could  not  prepare  himself  to  obey. 

Not  quite  so  in  civil  law.  Its  office  is  to  prevent  individual  rights 
from  being  infringed,  or  to  grant  compensation  for  any  encroachment 
upon  them  ;  and  in  doing  this,  there  is  an  absolute  nesessity  of  deciding 
on  cases  not  previously  provided  for  by  positive  law  ;  in  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  power  of  construction,  for  this  plain  reason^  that  which 
soever  way  the  judge  decides,  his  sentence  affects  private  right.  If  it 
were  a  right  claimed  under  colour  of  a  positive  law,  and  supposed  to  be 
created  only  by  it,  and  that  law  were  ambiguous,  the  same  reasoning 
would  apply  in  civil  that  we  have  used  in  criminal  cases.  The  obligation 
to  respect  that  right,  in  such  case,  having  no  other  origin  but  the  positive 
law,  if  that  were  uncertain,  the  defendant  against  whom  it  was  claimed, 
not  having  any  intelligible  notice  of  the  duty  required  of  him,  could 
not  be  constrained  either  to  perform  it  or  to  make  compensation  for 
omitting  it ;  and  the  decree  must  be  against  the  plaintiff,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  would  be  against  the  state,  on  a  prosecution  under  an  am- 
biguous penal  statute.  But  in  the  decision  of  ordinary  questions  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  there,  as  has  been  said,  the  judge  must  de* 
cide,  and  his  decision'  must  establish  a  right.  Take  the  common  oc- 
currence of  a  suit  on  a  contract  of  sale,  where  the  defence  is  concealment 
or  fraud  :  here  the  judge,  in  deciding  for  the  defendant,  takes  away  the 
apparent  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  on  his  contract.  In  giving 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  he  determines,  the  facts  being  conceded,  that 
the  concealment  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  vacate  the  sale.  If 
the  case  be  a  new  one,  he  must  decide  without  positive  law  ;  he  must 
frame  his  judgment  by  analogical  reasoning  from  the  law  in  similar 
cases  ;  and  if  it  be  correctly  drawn  it  will  be  respected  for  its  wisdom^ 
and  abridge,  by  its  adoption,  the  labour  of  further  investigation  in  sab* 
sequent  discussions  of  analogous  cases.  Thus  the  jurisprudence  of  de- 
crees, or  the  authority  of  precedent,  is  by  degrees  established  in  ci^ ' 
cases  ;  first,  from  the  necessity  of  deciding  between  conflicting  claimSi 
and  afterwards  from  the  very  great  advantage  of  having  settled  and  filed 
principles,  stare  decisis  being  a  maxim  that  usurps  the  place  of  regobBr 
legislation  ;  but  its  misfortune,  like  that  of  all  other  illegitimate  powefj 
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that  its  authority  is  uncertain  and  vacillating  ;  it  is  law,  or  not 
sording  to  the  discretion  or  passions  of  subsequent  judges,  of 
lundreds  of  examples  might  be  giveui  more  striking  than  the 
ein before  referred  to. 

effectual  and  obvious  remedy,  of  a  periodical  legislative  review 
I  decisions,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  any  new  and  conve- 
rinciples  they  may  establish,  under  their  proper  heads,  in  the 
•f  a  code  previously  made,  and  thus  giving  them  the  stamp  of 
thority,  has  not,  it  seems,  ever  yet  occurred  to  any  legislator;  yet 
effectual  mode  of  clothing  judicial  wisdom  and^xperience  with 
ive  authority,  and  making  that  law,  which,  under  our  con- 
3,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  encroachment.  From  this 
It  the  nature,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  law  of  precedent,  and 
:  at  one  of  its  many  evils,  with  the  remedy  suggested  for  it,  it  will 

first,  that  although  there  is  an  apparent  necessity  for  giving 
ithority  to  decisions  in  civil  cases,  there  is  none  in  criminal; 
y,  that  this  necessity  is  only  apparent  even  in  civil  cases,  and 
rom  the  negligence  of  the  legislative  branch,  to  assert  its  rights 
rform  its  constitutional  duties ;  thirdly,  that  any  construction 
at  court  can  put  on  the  terms  of  a  penal  law,  must  either  give 
a  operation  different  from  that  contained  in  the  plain  obvious 
ig  of  those  terms,  or  it  must  be  in  conformity  with  such  plain 
ig,  and  then  it  follows  conclusively,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
be  improper  to  give  the  authority  of  law  to  such  construction, 
the  last  it  would  be  unnecessary  ;  fourthly,  that  if  a  penal  law 
>  such  plain  obvious  meaning  in  its  terms,  it  is  deficient  in  an 
il  requisite  to  its  very  existence,  and  can  have  no  sanction. 
le  deductions  all  relate  to  decisions  on  the  text  of  those  laws 
impose  a  penalty  for  their  contravention.  But  there  are  other 
ni  in  criminal  law,  relative  to  evidence  yid  procedure,  in  which 
care  that  may  be  employed  to  provide  for  their  solution,  will 
id  insufficient  To  these  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
ent  in  civil  cases  applies  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  means  are 
1  out  to  give  to  every  judicial  decision,  on  these  points,  the  force 

whenever,  after  a  legislative  discussion,  they  shall  be  found  to 
*ect.     Add  to  this,  that  especial  care  has  been  taken,  in  framing 
n  code,  to  preserve  the  terms  now  in  use,  where  the  same  sense 
consistently  with  the  order  of  the  work,  be  applied  to  them ;  and 
henever  new  terms  are  found  to  be  necessary,  or  old  ones  have 
or  more  precise  signification  annexed  to  them,  they  are  fully  ex- 
1  in  the  Book  of  Definitions ;  and  then  from  a  consideration  of 
lole  subject,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  objection  is  more  plausible 
rell  founded  ;  and  that  if  any  decisions  are  necessary  to  explain 
'ms  of  the  new  system,  they  will  be  much  less  numerous,  and 
ive  greater  authority,  and  can  be  learned  at  less  expense  either  of 
r  money,  than  those  which  are  still  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
Arts  of  our  present  laws.     The  argument  drawn  from  the  num- 

commentators  and  contradictory  decisions  on  the  two  written 

those  of  Justinian  and  Napoleon,  is  plausible,  and  of  course  very 
only  used;  but  it  has  little  weight  even  against  a  civil,  much 
gainst  a  penal  code.  And,  among  many  other  reasons  that  might 
;ed  in  a  dissertation  on  the  subject,  for  this  conclusive  one,  tnat 
hose  codes  contain  the  radical  mult,  of  admitting  a  recourse  to  an 
O 
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authority  beyond  that  of  the  codes  themselves.  The  authority  of  the 
emperor  in  the  Latin  and  usage  in  the  French  system.  The  best  code 
that  can  be  provided,  is  but  a  frame-work  on  which  a  better  is  to  be 
constructed.  It  must  provide  for  its  own  progress  towards  perfection; 
but  it  provides  for  its  own  corruption  and  final  destruction,  if  it  admits 
judicial  decisions,  unsanctioned  by  law,  to  eke  out  its  deficient  parts,  to 
explain  what  is  doubtful,  or  to  retrench  what  may  be  thought  bad.  The 
remedy  is  easy,  efficacious,  if  it  succeed  ;  innocent,  if,  contrary  to  all 
reason,  it  should  fail.  It  will  be  found  at  large  in  the  project  of  a  law 
for  adopting  these  codes ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  its  operatioa 
will  show  that  there  is  no  more  force  in  this  last  objection  than  ia 
those  which  preceded  it. 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  clear  the  ground  of  the  general  and 
indefinite  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  reformation  which 
was  so  wisely  directed  by  a  former  legislature :  enough,  and  more 
than  enough  to  justify  them  and  their  enlightened  successors.  I 
have  spoken  on  these  subjects  with  a  confidence  that  might  justly  be 
taxed  as  presumption,  if  they  were  my  own  opinions  only  that  I  ex- 
pressed ;  but  I  am  strong  in  their  wisdom,  and  bold  in  the  assertion  of 
principles  which  they  have  sanctioned. 

I  am  now  about  to  approach  different  ground,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  difierent  provisions  of  the  system,  with  very  diflfereot 
feelings.  So  far  as  concerns  the  general  principles  on  which  they  were 
directed  to  be  formed,  I  feel  the  same  confidence,  for  I  am  supported 
by  the  same  authority.  But  in  examining  how  well  these  pnnciplei 
have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  practical  precept,  I  cannot  but  (ed  t 
diffidence  which  the  uncertainty  of  receiving  the  same  approbatioD 
naturally  creates  ;  though  even  this  is  lessened  by  a  consciousness  of 
having  exerted  every  faculty,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  woik 
worthy  of  those  who  directed  it,  ^nd  a  blessing  to  those  for  whose  use 
it  was  designed.  Before  I  enter  upon  this  discussion,  however,  and 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  each  particular  code,  it 
seems  proper  that  I  should  conclude  these  general  introductory  remarkSi 
with  some  observations  on  the  characteristics  of  the  whole  systeVf 
which,  although  they  may  have  been  incidentally  adverted  to  else- 
where, yet  merit  more  particular  attention,  on  account  of  their  noveltj, 
and,  as  it  is  also  thought,  of  their  importance. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  given  the  first  example  of  prodaifls- 
ing  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  world,  the  principles  by  whieh 
they  would  be  euidcd  in  the  great  work  of  penal  legislation.  A  verj 
short  law  con  tamed  these  principles,  concisely,  but  clearly  declared  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  code  which  they  directed  to  be  prepared.  Tbaie 
were  developed  in  a  subsequent  report ;  and  both,  translated  into  di^ 
ferent  languages  and  published  in  difierent  countries,  have  eKcltad 
an  interest  abroad  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  created  hj 
any  ordinary  change  in  the  jurisprudence  of  a  small  and  distant  sM^ 
Nor  was  there  any  thing  m  the  report  that  could  account  for  Ike 
attention  it  has  received.  The  style  is  not  marked  by  any  peeoHr 
excellence,  and  most  of  the  arguments  it  contains  had  been  belHi 
used  and  urged  with  better  method  and  greater  force.  What  tMi 
is  it  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sUtesmen  of  Europe  lotii 
legislation  of  one  of  the  least  states  in  our  union  ;  and  of  its  jm0 
and  men  of  letters  to  a  pamphlet,  which  has  no  other  merit  thii 
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hat  of  containing  true  principles,  simply  stated,  and  elucidated  with- 
►ut  the  aid  of  eloquence  ?  It  is  the  novelty  of  hearing  governors, 
or  the  first  time,  addressing  the  people  in  the  language  of  reason,  and 
nviting  them  to  obey  the  laws,  by  showing  that  they  are  framed  on 
he  great  principle  of  utility  !  It  is  the  imposing  spectacle  exhibited 
•y  a  nation,  already  freed  from  the  shackles  of  political  seryitude, 
•ursting  those  which  the  prejudice  of  ages  had  riveted  on  the  mind  ! 
t  is  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  simplicity,  and  ease,  and  safety  of  an 
»peration,  which  ignorance  and  interest  had  represented  as  perplexed, 
langerous,  and  difficult!  Other  rulers  have  sometimes  deigned  to  ex- 
ilaio  the  motive  for  making  a  particular  law.  Ours  alone  have  offered 
.  general  system  to  the  consideration  of  the  people ;  and  told  themy  not 
>niy  that  it  was  expedient,  but  explained  why  they  thought  it  so  ;  in- 
'it^  them  to  reflect  as  well  as  to  obey  ;  made  their  precepts  lessons  of 
Hire  morality  as  well  as  of  law;  and  showed  that,  consistent  with  the 
lublic  good,  they  never  can  be  separated.  They  say  to  them,  for  the 
irst  time  in  the  history  of  jurisprudential  legislation — ^*  We  are  about 
0  frame  rules  for  your  government,  in  your  various  relations  to  each 
^therand  to  your  country.  Those,  by  which  you  and  all  other  nations 
lave  been  bound,  have  hitherto  been  couched  in  language  only  under- 
tood  by  a  few,  who  naturally  made  a  property  of  their  knowledge. 
Ul  mystery  is  now  at  an  end.  Here  are  the  laws,  and  here  are  the 
irinciples  by  which  we  were  guided  in  framing  them  !  Judge  whether 
he  principles  are  correct !  Determine  whether  we  have  conformed  to 
hem !  It  has  been  said  by  those  of  old,  sic  volo^  sic  jubeoj  atet  pro 
titione  voluntas — obey  the  law  because  it  is  written;  but  we  say  unto 
rou,  obey  the  law  because  it  is  just,  because  it  is  for  your  benefit,  be- 
ause  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  wise !  The  law  has  its 
ource,  not  in  our  will,  but  in  reason,  truth,  justice  and  utility :  of 
11  which  our  will  is  only  the  organ  and  the  record.  When  you  find 
hat  we  promulgate  precepts  not  consistent  with  their  dictates,  although 
hey  must  be  obeyed  while  they  are  in  force,  yet  the  evil  is  remedia- 
ble, for  with  the  law,  we  give  you  the  rule  in  conformity  with  which 
t  was  intended  to  be  made.  If,  then,  the  rule  be  bad,  or  the  law  be 
lot  conformable  to  it,  the  remedy  is  in  your  hands :  dismiss  us  and 
«peal  our  law."  It  is  the  unprecedented  nature  of  this  frank,  simple 
anguage  that  distinguishes  your  projected  code,  and  that  makes  it  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  interest;  a  theme  for  argument ;  and  possibly,  a 
Qodel  for  imitation  in  its  leading  characteristics. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  plan  now  presented  is,  that  it  is  a  system 
if  which  all  the  parts  are  connected  with,  and  bear  upon,  each  other. 
ill  the  written  criminal  codes  hitherto  established  have  been  defective 
o  this  particular.  With  those  of  Draco,  Solon  and  Lycurgus  we  are 
lot  sufficiently  acquainted  to  say  more,  than  that  the  fragments  of  them 
hat  have  descended  to  us,  do  not  justify  a  belief  that  they  contained 
loy  thing  more  than  a  few  arbitrary  enactments,  assigning  particular 
Hinishments  to  designated  offences,  without  any  provisions  for  prevent- 
ng  the  latter  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  terror  of  the  former,  with- 
Hit  any  rules  of  procedure,  and  mingling  together,  without  order,  the 
dvil  and  criminal  branches  ofjurisprudence.  The  same  characters  may 
)e  given  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  even  that  wonderful 
iollection  of  human  wisdom  and  foresight,  to  which  modern  nations  still 
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havn  recourse  for  the  best  principles  of  distributive  justice,  the  body  of 
the  Roman  Law,  was  wofully  deficient  in  the  arransrement  which  ought 
to  draw  the  line  between  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  laws  of  thePaf- 
tidas  in  some  measure  correct  this  evil;  but  although  the  criminal  code 
is  there  thrown  into  a  separate  division,  yet  penalties  are  profusely 
scattered  among  civil  remedies  ;  and  these  latter  arc  often  found  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  punishments. 

Of  modern  codes,  the  Russian,  Prussian,  Tuscan  and  Imperial  are 
more  or  less  liable  to  the  same  reproach,  but  the  penal  code  of  Napo- 
leon in  a  great  degree  avoids  it     This  defines  ofiences,  and  a  code  of 
procedure  directs  how  offenders  shall  be  tried  and  punished,  but  here  it 
stops.     Yours,  on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  enunciation  of  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  have  already  remarked,  contains  the  further  essentials 
to  a  complete  plan,  a  code  of  evidence  and  a  book  of  definitions.     The 
book  de  verborum  significatione  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  this  last  feature  in  yours,   but  it  differs  in  this,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  law  being  only  a  digest  or  compilation 
of  those  before  in  force,  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  were  those 
originally  employed,  and  being  the  work  of  different  hands,  these  words 
were  retained,  and  the  book  in  question  was  added  as  a  kind  of  lexicon 
to  explain  them.     Your  code  being  an  original  work,  the  reporter  was 
not  restricted  in  his  selection  of  terms,  and  when  those  he  used  were 
susceptible  of  more  than  one  signification,  or  were  in  their  general  use 
uncertain  or  ambiguous,  he  was  at  liberty  to  annex  to  them  a  precise 
signification,  taking  care  that,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  they  "should  be 
used  in  no  other.     The  great  utility  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  obvious, 
^provided  it  has  been  executed  with  the  necessary  precision.     It  ii 
that  part  which  has  been  found  the  most  difficult.    The  most  intense  ap- 
plication was  necessary  to  define  terms  the  most  commonly  used,  but 
to  which  many  of  those  who  employed  them  affixed  ideas  more  or  less 
materially  different     This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  nature  of  the 
language,  which  very  frequently  does  not  afford  terms  sufficiently 
precise  to  avoid  difficulty,  even  in  the  periph rase  used  in  the  definitioni^ 
so  that  in  many  instances  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  defining 
the  words  employed  to  explain  others.     And,  in  order  to  approt^ 
nearer  to  that  certainty  so  necessary  in  all  laws,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  corollaries,  examples,  and  illustrations,  as  well  in  the  body  of  the 
law,  as  in  the  book  of  definitions.     This  is  also  a  new  feature  in  legi*- 
lation,  and  like  many  others  that  had  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of 
experience,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  solicitous  reflection  before  it  was 
adopted.     An  author  whose  maxims  in  law  and  legislation  are  entitled 
to  the  higest  rcspect(a),  and  whose  rules  I  have  more  than  once  taken 
as  my  guide,  has  said  that  the  lawgiver  ought  not  to  reason,  but  edbi* 
mand :  the  false  construction  usually  put  upon  this  precept  need  not 
now  be  examined,  here  it  will  only  be  necessaiy  to  say  that  the  illof- 
trations  alluded  to  are  not  reasonings,  and  therefore  do  not  contradict 
the  maxim  ;  they  do  not  purport  to  give  the  reason  of  the  rule,  but  H 
show  clearly  what  it  is.     Sometimes  this  is  done  by  enlarging,  nooM* 
times  by  restricting,  and  sometimes  by  the  elucidation  of  examplei  bit 
all  are  only  so  many  amplifications  of  the  rule  in  the  text ;  all  are  pr^ 

(a)  BacoD. 
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cepU.     The  lawgiver  takes  upon  himself  that  part  of  his  duty  which 
has  heretofore  been  improperly  devolved  upon  the  judge:  the  law  as  i^ 
now  stands  gives  the  simple  precept,  the  judge  makes  the  deductions  ; 
he  declares  how  far  the  law  is  intended  to  extend,  what  classes  of  cases 
do  not  come  within  its  purview.     If  language  furnished  words  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  express  every  idea,  and  sufficiently  definite  to 
admit  of  no  other  construction  than  the  one  intended,  the  legislative 
function  would  end  with  a  simple  exposition  of  its  will  in  the  requisite 
terms  ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.     Languages  were  formed 
in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  of  course  would  contain  terms  commensu- 
rate only  with  the  few  wants  and  simple  ideas,  prevalent  in  that  state  of 
society.     As  the  necessity  for  other  words  increased  with  advancement 
in  civilization,  the  supply  was  furnished  either  by  periphrase,  by  figu- 
rative language,  by  adoption  of  words  or  phrases  from  other  tongues, 
and,  in  very  few  instances,  by  the  creation  of  new  terms — all  of  these, 
except  the  last,  the  fruitful  sources  of  amphibology  and  doubt.     This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  language, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  advert  to  the  source  of  this  difficulty,  in  order  to 
show  that  from  this  defect  in  every  language,  the  lawgiver  could,  in 
none,  find  terms  sufficiently  precise  for  the  expression  of  his  will,  in  all 
the  cases  which  might  occur.  And  therefore,  although  t}ie  avowed  object 
of  every  legislator  was  certainty,  yet  in  the  body  of  all  laws,  sometimes 
from  the  negligent  or  unskilful  use  of  the  language,  sometimes  from 
ita  internal  defects,  the  legislative  intent  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  chief 
employment  of  the  judiciary  power  has  been,  not  its  proper  function 
of  ascertaining  facts  and  then  applying  to  them  the  provisions  of  a 
known  law,  but  in  the  legislative  task  of  declaring  what  the  law  is. 
Grood  laws,  expressed  in  precise  language,  would  destroy  this  confu- 
sion of  powers.      Such  laws  admit  of  but  one  interpretation,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  they  admit  of  none.     The  judiciary  power 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain  facts,  and  direct  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  the  particular  cases  which  warrant  it    But  when  the  fact  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  question  is,  whether  it  comes  within  the  purview  of  a 
law  which  does  not  apply  to  it  in  terms,  or  whether,  although  it  is 
embraced  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  shall  be  excluded  from  its  ope- 
ration— the  decision  is  surely  a  legislative  act,  because  it  must  either 
extend  the  words  so  as  to  embrace  the  case,  or  restrict  them  so  as  to 
exclude  it    But  the  extend  ing  a  statute  or  restricting  it  is  as  clearly  a  leg- 
islative act  as  the  passing  of  the  statute  was;  a  particular  legislative  act 
as  respects  the  case  under  consideration  ;  a  general  one,  by  the  doctrine 
of  precedent,  as  respects  all  others.    Yet  this  duty  has  devolved  upon 
the  judiciary,  erven  in  countries  where  the  division  of  the  several  depart- 
ments is  a  fundamental  principle;  so  much  so,  that  the  abuse  has  become 
the  rule  ;  and  it  is  as  commonly  said  that  the  office  of  the  judge  is  to 
interpret  the  laws,  as  that  it  is  his  duty  to  apply  them. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  in  no 
part  of  this  system  is  the  judge  inhibited  from  resorting  to  all  the  means 
whieh  grammatical  construction,  the  context  of  the  law,  the  signification 
usoally  given  to  the  words  employed,  or  their  technical  meaning  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject  matter,  will  afibrd  for  discovering  the  true  sense 
of  the  act  This  operation  must  of  necessity  be  performed.  It  is  di- 
rected by  the  text  of  the  code,  and  indeed  is  so  unconsciously  peformed 
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in  the  common  intercourse  of  life(a)  that  it  cannot  be  called  an  inter- 
pretation. That  which  is  reasoned  against  here,  and  forbidden  by  the 
code,  is  not  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  common  sense 
to  discover  from  the  language  of  the  law  what  it  intends  ;  but  the  en- 
croachment on  the  legislative  functions  begins,  when  judges  talk  of 
distinctions  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  forget  the 
limits  of  their  authority,  so  far  as  to  supply  omissions  and  retrench  su- 
perfluities in  statutes.  I  know  that  the  inaccurate  language  of  many 
statutes,  has,  in  several  cases,  reduced  the  judge  to  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
exceeding  his  constitutional  powers,  because  the  legislator  has  neglected 
his,  and  thus  furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  this  encroachment,  and  I 
acknowledge,  that  for  the  most  part,  it  has  been  beneficially,  or  at  least, 
not  oppressively  exercised.  But  it  is  not  the  less  an  encroachment  In 
England  it  is  part  of  the  common  law  that  judges  should  exercise  this 
power.  But  that  part  of  the  common  law  which  regulates  the  distribu- 
tion of  fundamental  powers,  is  the  constitution  ;  therefore  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  is  there  a  constitutional  right.  In  the  state  of  Louisiana 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  no  part  of  our  constitution — it  is  expressly  for- 
bidden by  that  instrument.  If  the  act  of  declaring  to  be  law,  and  en- 
forcing as  such,  something  which  the  legislature  has  not  prescribed,  or 
declanng  that  what  they  have  prescribed  shall  not  have  the  force  of  law, 
under  whatever  pretexts  such  acts  be  done,  be  the  exercise  of  legislative 
powers  ;  then  is  the  act  of  enlarging  or  restraining  the  words  of  a  stat- 
ute, by  a  constructive  reference  to  its  spirit,  expressly  forbidden  by  our 
constitution,  which  directs,  both  in  a£Srmative  and  negative  terms,  not 
only  that  the  three  great  departments  shall  be  kept  separate,  but  that 
no  person  invested  with  one  of  these  powers  shall  exercise  the  functions 
of  either  of  the  others.  What,  then,  is  our  remedy  for  the  evil  of  am- 
biguous laws  ?  The  judges  cannot,  as  in  England,  supply  it  The 
legislature  must  eradicate  the  mischief,  instead  of  sufiering  it  to  be  tam- 
pered with  by  the  quackery  of  judicial  legislation.  Laws  must  be 
brought  back  to  their  original  simplicity.  They  must  be  expressed  in 
purer  terms  when  the  language  aflbrds  them,  and  when  no  others  can  be 
found  but  such  as  admit  of  a  double  sense,  they  must  be  explained  by 
a  periphrasis,  elucidated  by  examples.  The  exceptions  intended  mast 
be  stated,  the  true  deductions  made,  and  such  false  conclusions  as  are 
apprehended,  expressly  negatived.  This  is  what  has  been  attempted 
to  be  done  by  the  feature  in  the  code  now  under  consideration.  If 
the  attempt  has  been  only  partially  successful,  it  cannot,  it  is  believed, 
be  doubted  that  the  law  will  be  better  understood  by  this  course  ;  be- 
cause it  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  the  advocates  for  the  jurisprudence 
of  decrees  contend  that  the  law  is  better  elucidated  by  the  court— every 
precedent  is  but  an  example — every  decision  it  contains  is  a  deduction 
from  the  text  of  the  law,  declaring  affirmatively  what  is,  or  nesativelT 
what  is  not,  its  intent ;  and  those  who  say  that  this  task  can  oe  wdl 

(a)  lof  tancet  of  Uiif  are  fcarcely  necessary.  **  John  fell  upon  Peter  and  bruised  bioi  M* 
verely."  If  the  contest  shows  that  they  were  travelling  together  in  a  carriage  which  WM 
overturned,  we  shall  have  one  sense  of  this  phrase ;  if  it  informs  us  that  they  were 
rolling,  we  shall  have  another.  The  instantaneous  operation  of  the  mind  in  connecting  i 
plirase  used  with  tlie  preceding  matter  can  scarcely  be  called  an  interpretation,  tboufli 
words  tbomtelTef  nMy  convey  very  different  ideas. 
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performedi  long  after  the  law  has  been  made,  by  judgpes  whp  had  no 
agency  in  making  it,  cannot  deny  that  it  may  be  better  done  at  the  time 
of  giving  the  law,  by  the  legislator  from  whom  it  emanates,  who  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  best  to  know  his  own  intentions.  If  after  hav- 
ing expressed  his  will  in  general  terms,  he  should  find,  on  reflection, 
that  the  words  he  has  employed  will  admit  of  several  constructions,  one 
of  which  only  he  intends  to  enforce  ;  if  he  should  find  that  after  settling 
the  direct  application  of  the  law,  deductions  may  be  made  from  it,  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  allow  ;  if,  from  certain  false  reasonings  which  have 
prevailed,  or  which  circumstances  induce  him  to  fear  may  prevail,  he 
is  inclined  to  apprehend  that  his  law  will  not  be  applied  to  the  cases  he 
intended ;  or,  lastly,  although  he  intends  that  his  law  shall  apply  gene- 
rally, if  he  should  find  there  are  certain  cases  which  he  desires  to  except 
from  its  operation,  what,  under  such  circumstances, is  it  the  part  of  a  wise 
legislator  to  do?  To  devolve  upon  the  judiciary  the  task  of  expressing 
his  real  intent,  of  making  his  deductions,  stating  his  exceptions,  and 
giving  to  his  law  all  the  extension  and  restriction  which  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  efiect  ?  Or  to  perform,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  his  own  duty? 
The  only  reasonable  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  inquiry  would 
justify  the  course  that  has  been  taken.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  after  all  the  elucidation  that  can  be  made,  the  law 
may  be  obscure  ;  after  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  it  may  be  imper- 
fect ;  after  all  the  cases  that  can  be  foreseen,  others  will  be  found  to 
have  been  omitted.  No  duty  of  society,  moral  or  religious,  would  be 
performed,  if  we  were  deterred  by  such  arguments.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  this  fallacy  has  its  efiect,  and  we  submit,  particularly  in 
jurisprudence,  to  oppressive  absurdities,  because  no  remedy  can  be 
proposed  for  removing  them,  that  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  all  human 
institutions,  that  of  having  some  defect  or  inconvenience  attached  to  it 
But,  although  new  in  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  this  feature  of  the  code 
is  not  entirely  sp  in  substance.  It  takes  the  place,  advantageously  it  is 
hoped,  of  the  loose  preambles  formerly  used,  and  in  some  instances  re- 
tained in  our  legislation  ;  of  the  provisions  exempting  particular  sub- 
jects from  general  enactments  ;  and  in  a  great  measure  supersedes  the 
class  of  statutes  whose  titles,  an  act  to  explain^  an  act  entitled^  an  act 
to  amendy  an  act  in  addition  tOj  an  act  to  repeal j  an  act,  fyc.^  were  a 
puzzle,  and  the  references  of  which,  from  one  statute  to  another,  were 
as  difficult  to  trace  as  the'  most  involved  table  of  descents. 

The  Introductory  Reports  to  the  several  Codes  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, of  procedure,  of  evidence,  and  of  reform  and  prison  discipline, 
which  compose  this  system,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  notice  of  the 
changes  in  our  present  law,  on  those  subjects  respectively  whieh  are 
proposed,  and  the  reasons  at  large  for  introducing  them.  They  will 
DC  longer  and  more  argumentative,  as  this  has  been,  than  would  have 
been  necessary,  if,  still  a  member  of  your  honourable  body,  I  could 
meet  objections  as  they  are  raised,  and  make  the  corrections  which  your 
superior  wisdom  would  suggest  Having  offered  nothing  without  re- 
flection, I  have  reasons  for  all  I  have  proposed.  Many  of  them,  pro- 
bably, will  be  found  insufficient  to  support  my  conclusions,  but  those 
eonclusions  are  honestly  if  not  wisely  drawn,  and  the  system  which 
they  support  is  submitted  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  receive  m 
air,  a  full,  and  a  deliberate  consideration.     Fair,  without  prejudice 
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against  the  reporter  for  the  opinions  he  may  entertain  on  other  ( 
or  against  his  doctrines  for  their  novelty;  full,  after  a  considei 
the  whole  system  and  the  bearing  of  its  different  parts  on  eaci^ 
deliberate,  without  rejecting  any  one  provision,  until  the  rea 
proposing  it  have  been  maturely  weighed  and  its  probable  eff 
culated.  A  decision  thus  made  must  be  wise,  and  will  doubtle 
satisfactory  to  your  constituents,  and  honourable  to  your  coui 
yourselves. 
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TO  THE 


J   OF  CRIMES   AND  PUNISHMENTS 


noticing  and  accounting  for  some  variations  in  the  arrange- 
he  work  from  the  original  plan,  and  giving  a  slight  reference 
►f  its  leading  principles,  it  is  proposed  in  this  report  to  review 

OF  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS,  examine  the  principal  changes 
ts  to  make,  and  offer  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded. 
\  Report  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code(a)  made  in  1822  it  was 

to  comprise  the  whole  system  of  penal  law  in  one  code,  giving 
3  book  to  each  of  the  four  divisions — crimes  and  punishments, 
3,  evidence,  and  reform  and  prison  discipline,  and  to  appro* 
)ther  to  the  definition  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  body 
rk.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  that,  by  this  arrange- 
i  subdivisions  of  titles,  chapters,  sections,  and  articles,  would 
fficiently  numerous  for  preserving  order  in  the  distribution  of 
he  several  great  divisions ;  by  throwing  them  into  distinct 

additional  great  division  was  gained,  and  an  easier  mode  of 

procured.  Each  of  those  great  divisions,  therefore,  in  the 
Dw  presented  forms  a  separate  code,  and  the  book  of  definitions 
)f  appendix  to  all,  and  preserves  the  form  originally  given  to  it. 
merely  a  change  of  form.  But  there  is  also  a  material  addi- 
)int  of  substance  :  two  institutions  are  provided  for  in  the 

frison  discipline,  under  the  titles  of  the  School  for  Reform 
louse  of  Detention,  which  were  only  incidentally  referred 

original  report ;  the  necessity  for  which  is  fully  explained  in 
ductory  report  to  that  code.  With  this  variation  and  these 
,  the  plan  contained  in  the  report,  which  received  the  sanction 
;islature,  has  been  strictly  pursued. 

>f  the  reflections  which  would  find  their  place  in  a  general 
the  system,  have  been  either  anticipated  in  the  report,  or  will 
f  occur  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  it  would 
ig  their  indulgence  even  to  advert  to  them  here.  There  are 
wever^of  such  importance  that  they  cannot  be  totally  omitted; 
iiscussing  them,  all  arguments  formerly  used  will  either  be 

avoided,  or  referred  to  uo  further  than  is  deemed  necessary 

(a)  Report  on  the  Plan  of  t  Penal  Code,  p.  6. 
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for  the  understanding  of  any  new  course  of  reasoning,  or  the  applica 
tion  of  any  new  facts,  that  may  be  introduced. 

At  our  entrance  on  the  subject  we  are  met  by  the  diflSculty  of  dis 
covering  the  true  theory  of  penal  law.  Philosophy  must  point  it  out 
for  it  depends  on  a  deep  investigation  of  the  faculties  of  the  humac 
mind,  and  of  their  usual  employment ;  and  wise  legislation  must  adapl 
it  to  the  use  of  mankind.  At  no  preceding  period  has  the  science  ol 
jurisprudence,  and  more  particularly  penal  jurisprudence,  attracted 
such  close  attention  as  at  present.  At  no  period  has  the  progression  I 
have  referred  to,  from  theoretic  truth  to  practical  utility,  been  more 
apparent,  or  promised  more  important  and  beneficial  results.  Learned 
and  good  men  are  directing  their  time  and  talents  to  the  subject;  and 
in  the  intellectual  conflict  which  this  interesting  discussion  has  pro- 
duced, it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  principles  which  yoQ 
have  sanctioned  have  been  confirmed  by  the  best  opinions,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  conclusive  arguments.  Even  those  who  disagree 
on  other  points,  unite  in  approving  the  general  doctrines  on  which  you 
have  directed  your  code  to  be  prepared  ;  although,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  difier  in  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them, 
and  refer  their  authority  to  diflereni  sources.  Thus,  while  all  agree 
that  the  true  end  of  penal  jurisprudence  is  to  prevent  crimes,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  vindictive  law  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  unjust, 
some  insist  that  crimes  are  to  be  repressed  only  by  the  example  of  pun- 
ishments; others,  that  reformation  is  the  only  lawful  object  Some  r^ 
fer  the  right  to  punish  to  an  implied  contract  between  society  and  iU 
members  ;  others,  to  the  principle  of  utility  alone  ;  and  there  are  those 
again  who  admit  of  no  other  standard  than  abstract  justice.  Each  of 
these  has  its  partisans  in  the  conflict.  Without  entering  into  the  ih- 
stract  reasoning  to  which  they  lead,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
this  important  result : — that  whether  the  right  to  punish  be  founded  od 
contract,  or  utility,  or  justice  ;  whether  the  object  be  to  punish  or  re- 
form ;  whatever  be  the  true  doctrine  on  either  of  these  subjects,  wo 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  by  a  singular  felicity,  if  either  the* 
cry  be  right,  the  practical  results  we  have  drawn  from  our  reasoniog 
cannot  be  wrong,  for  all  the  provisions  of  our  system  coincide  with 
abstract  justice,  with  general  utility,  and  with  the  terms  of  any  suppoi* 
able  original  contract ;  and  whether  reformation,  or  punishment,  be 
the  true  means  of  preventing  crimes,  our  plan  of  prison  discipline  wiB 
effect  the  end,  for  it  embraces  both. 

If  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  system  proposed  to  you,  it 
should  be  found  to  have  this  extraordinary  adaptation  to  principles tbit 
have  been  considered  as  discordant,  it  will  certainly  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  theoretic  disputes  have  turned  more  upon  terms,  than  ooaay 
real  difference  between  them.  For  instance,  if  the  supposed  soeiil 
contract  ever  existed,  the  foundation  of  it  must  have  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  its  members.  And  this  makes  it,  in  all  ill 
effects,  the  same  as  the  theory  which  adopts  abstract  justice  as  thebtfii 
of  the  right  to  punish  ;  which,  properly  defined,  is  only  that  whid 
secures  to  every  one  his  right ;  and  if  utility,  the  remaining  source  H 
which  this  power  is  referred,  be  found  to  be  so  closely  united  witi 
justice,  as  in  penal  jurisprudence  to  be  inseparable,  it  will  follow  lli 
any  system  founded  on  one  of  these  principles,  must  be  supported  b 
the  other. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  to  the  means  for  attaining  the  object  comnMi 
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to  ally  the  preveDtion  of  crime,  if  the  most  efficacious  punishment  if 
that  which  also  best  produces  reform,  then  the  several  theories  are 
reconciled  in  practice,  however  they  may  difier  in  the  arguments  they 
use. 

It  has  therefore  been  thought  more  proper  to  abstain  from  entering 
the  lists  of  controversy  with  either  of  the  disputants,  and  to  adopt,  im* 
plicitly,  the  tenets  of  neither  school;  but  to  be  content  with  uniting,  if 
we  can,  the  suffrage  of  all  in  the  practical  results  we  shall  establish. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  these  results,  which,  although  clearly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  first  principles  established  by  all,  is  not  yet  generally 
admitted  in  practice  ;  that  feature  which  so  honourably  distinguishes 
from  the  existing  laws  of  any  other  nation,  the  plan  your  predecessors 
unanimously  approved,  and  which  has  been  one  exciting  cause  of  the  at- 
tention which  the  European  world  is  now  giving  to  the  subject:  you  may 
easily  imagine  that  I  mean  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death. 
Seldom  has  any  doctrine  made  such  rapid  strides  as  this  has  in  public 
opinion.  Although  opposed  by  inveterate  prejudices,  long  habits,  mis- 
taken religious  opinions,  and  the  general  indefinite  fear  of  innovation  $ 
yet  its  proselytes  are  becoming  every  day  more  numerous;  the  example 
of  our  state  is  every  where  quoted  ;  the  future  measures  of  its  legisla- 
ture are  expected  with  the  greatest  interest;  and  the  final  abolition  of  a 
punishment,  repugnant  to  our  natures,  is  expected  from  you  with  con- 
fidence, not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  by  the  whole  civilized  world.  An 
enlightened  citizen  of  Geneva(a)  has  published  proposals  for  a  prize 

(a)  Mr  SeUoD,  member  of  ihe  sovereign  representative  council  of  Geneva,  as  early  at 
1816,  proposed  to  the  Council  (o  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  in  1826  he  offered 
the  prize  referred  to  in  (he  (eit.     In  hii  proposals,  after  citing  the  opinions  of  Beccaria  and 
Beotham,  be  adds — **  I  finish  these  observations  by  producing  a  document  the  most  recent 
and  the  most  conclusive  in  favour  of  my  proposition.    It  b  the  accession  of  the  general  ai- 
tembly  of  Louisiana  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr  Livingston  in  his  report.    My  fellow 
dtizeot  will  there  see  a  republic  adopting  dispositions,  of  which  the  piincipal  one  is,  the 
ab$ehUe  ivppression  of  the  jnmiihment  of  death."    He  then  gives  a  copy  of  our  law  of , 
1820,  the  certificate  of  my  appointment,  all  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  punbhrnent 
of  death,  and  the  resolution  approving  of  the  report.    Id  a  note  on  the  law,  be  aayi,— 
**  Haviog  no  other  object  in  this  writing  than  to  convince  my  fellow  citizens  that  the  aboll- 
lieii  of  the  punishment  of  death  would  be  a  measure  both  useful  and  honourable  for  my 
coootry,  I  have  thought  that  this  end  could  not  be  better  attained  than  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  report  of  Mr  Livingston,  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  Louisiana. 
Louisiana  is  a  republic.    It  is  a  component  part  of  an  illustrioui  union,  as  we  form  part  of 
the  Swiaa  confederation ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  our  federal 
let,  permits  the  members  to  provide  for  themselves  the  best  laws,  even  when  they  diffiMr 
irom  thoae  of  the  other  states.   We  owe  to  Mr  Taillandier  the  translation  of  this  report,'*  fltc. 
And  he  concludes  his  programme  by  citing  the  examples  of  modem  nations,  in  which  this 
abolition  has  been  carried  into  effect.    1.  Russia,  under  Elizabeth.    2.  Tuscany,  under  Leo- 
pold.   8.  **  Louisiana,  in  America,  which,  on  the  report  of  Mr  Livingston,  by  a  solemn 
resolution  of  the  sovereign  assembly,  has  decreed  the  absolute  suppression  of  this  punish- 
nent.    This  report,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  collected  all  the  experience 
efthe  past  and  present  times*,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  document  of  the  greatest  interest  for 
Oeneva,  whose  position,  population,  and  constitution,  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of 

*  He  who  can  accuse  me  of  vanity  in  making  this  and  similar  citations,  is  incapable  of 
coBprehending  how  utterly  this  miserable  boyish  feeling  is  incompatible  with  the  frame  of 
Hind  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  subjects  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  nation  nay 
dinend.  Feeling  myself  superior  to  such  suspicions,  I  shall  not  sacrifice  any  thing  that! 
tuok  may  promote  the  great  object^  tQ  the  fear  of  Incurring  them. 
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Essay  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  arguments  for  the  abolition  which 
have  been  approved  by  this  state,  are  copied  as  a  text  A  society  io 
Paris  has  followed  the  example.  The  several  periodical  papers  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  filled  with  disquisitions 
for  the  most  part  highly  approving  of  the  plan  of  abolition  ;  but  none^ 
as  far  as  I  have  perceived,  even  of  those  who  doubt  its  success,  dis- 
couraging the  experiment  as  a  dangerous  one. 

If  this  principle  is  retained  in  our  code,  it  dates  back  to  the  vote  of 
approval,  and#secures  to  us  a  name  among  nations  to  which  our  relative 
population  or  strength  would  not,  for  ages,  have  entitled  us;  a  disilnt- 
tion  more  honourable  than  any  that  wealth  or  power  or  advancement 
in  any  other  science  could  give — and  I  need  not  observe  to  the  en- 
lightened body  I  address,  how  much  of  that  distinction  possessed  by  a 
country  is  reflected  back  upon  its  citizens  ;  and  in  what  degree,  while 
they  promote  the  honour  of  the  nation,  they  augment  the  happiness  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  It  is  the  firm  persuasion  that  both 
will  be  increased,  in  an  incalculable  degree,  by  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, that  induces  me  to  press  it  again  on  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  add  a  very  few  reflections  to  the  arguments  which  were, 
on  a  former  occasion,  considered  as  conclusive.  I  then(a)  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  right  to  punish  by  death,  might  be  established  in 
cases  where  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  obtained,  and  the  n^ 
cessity  of  inflicting  it  in  order  to  attain  that  object,  could  both  be  saffi- 
ciently  shown;  but  my  argument  denied  the  existence  of  such  necessity. 
On  reviewing  that  part  of  the  report,  I  think  it  requires  some  elucidi- 
tion. 

Existence  was  the  first  gift  of  Omnipotence  to  man.  Existeoeey 
accompanied  not  only  by  the  instinct  necessary  to  preserve  it,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  species,  but  with  a  social  (not  merely  a  gregarious)  dis- 
position, which  led  so  early  to  the  formation  of  societies,  that  unless  we 
carry  our  imagination  back  to  the  first  created  being,  it  is  scarcely  poai- 
ible  to  imagine,  and  certainly  impossible  to  trace,  any  other  state  than 
that  of  the  social — it  is  found  wherever  men  are  found,  and  must  hate 
existed  as  soon  as  the  number  of  the  species  were  sufiSciently  multiplied 
to  produce  it.  Man,  then,  being  created  for  society,  the  Creator  of 
man  must  have  intended  that  it  should  be  preserved;  and  as  he  acts  by 
general  laws,  not  by  special  interference,  (except  in  the  cases  whidi 
religion  directs  to  believe),  all  primitive  society,  as  well  as  the  indivt- 
duals  of  which  it  is  composed,  must  have  been  endowed  with  certait 
natural  rights  and  correspondent  duties,  anterior  in  time,  and  paramount 
in  authority,  to  any  that  may  be  formed  by  mutual  consent.  The  M 
of  these  rights,  perhaps  the  only  one  that  will  not  admit  of  dispute,  ii 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  of  the  society,  the  right  to  cot* 
tiDue  the  existence  given  by  God  to  man,  and  by  the  nature  of  man, to 

Louitiana,  which  member  or  a  federation,  as  Geneva  is,  has  gireo  to  itself  good  laws  witMt 
coDSulliog  her  neighboars  on  the  subject,  giving  them  a  noble  and  wise  example  to  folloffi 
and  not  fearing  that  a  mild  legi^slation  would  attract  criminals.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  thatlMl 
example  will  be  followed  by  us."  And  he  adds,—"  It  is  easy  to  make  this  experiment  i! 
the  world  will  approve  it.  The  glory  wUI  be  reflected  on  the  whole  nation,  and  history  iril 
certainly  make  honourable  mention  of  the  people  which  shall  first  renounce  a  prtetict  • 
longer  required  by  necessity,  which  alone  could  excuse  It.** 
(a)  Report  to  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code,  p.  81. 
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the  social  state  in  which  he  was  formed  to  live :  and  the  correspondent 
mutual  duty  of  the  individual  and  of  the  society  is  to  defend  this  right; 
but  when  the  right  is  given,  the  means  to  enforce  it  must,  in  natural 
18  well  as  positive  law,  be  admitted  to  be  also  given.  If  then  both 
individuals  and  the  society  have  the  right  to  preserve  their  several  ex- 
istence, and  are,  moreover,  under  the  reciprocal  duty  to  defend  it  when 
ittacked,  it  follows,  that  if  one  or  the  other  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
jon,  which  cannot  be  averted  but  by  taking  the  life  of  the  assailant, 
ihe  right,  nay  more,  the  duty  to  take  it  exists:  the  irresistible  impulse 
)f  nature  indicates  the  right  she  has  conferred^  and  her  first  great  law 
ihows  that  life  may  be  taken  in  self-defence*  It  is  true  the  aggressor 
bas  the  same  right  to  exist ;  but  if  this  right  were  sacred  while  he  was 
ittempting  to  destroy  that  of  another,  there  would  be  co-existing,  two 
equal  and  conflicting  rights,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
right,  therefore,  I  speak  of,  is  proved;  but  both  in  the  individual  and 
in  society  it  is  strictly  defensive — it  can  only  be  exerted  during  that 
period  when  the  danger  lasts,  by  which  I  mean  when  the  question  is, 
which  of  the  two  shall  exist,  the  aggressor  or  the  party  attacked, 
whether  this  be  an  individual  or  the  society :  before  this  crisis  has 
arrived,  or  after  it  has  passed,  it  is  no  longer  self-defence,  and  then 
their  rights  to  enjoy  existence  would  be  co-existent  and  equal,  but  not 
conflicting,  and  for  one  to  deprive  the  other  of  it  would  be  of  course 
unjust 

Therefore,  the  positions  with  which  I  set  out  seem  to  be  proved. 
That  the  right  to  inflict  death  exists,  but  that  it  must  be  in  defence, 
either  of  individual  or  social  existence(a);  and  that  it  is  limited  to  the 
case  where  no  other  alternative  remains  to  prevent  the  threatened  de- 
struction. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  calling  this  ab- 
stract right  into  action,  we  must  recollect  the  duty  imposed  upon  society 
of  protecting  its  members,  derived,  if  we  have  argued  correctly,  from 
the  social  nature  of  man,  independent  of  any  implied  contract    While 
we  can  imagine  society  to  be  in  so  rude  and  imperfect  a  state  as  to  ren- 
der the  performance  of  this  duty  impossible  without  taking  the  life  of 
the  aggressor,  we  must  concede  the  right     But  is  there  any  such  state 
of  society  ?     Certainly  none  in  the  civilized  world,  and  our  laws  are 
made  for  civilized  man.     Imprisonment  is  an  obvious  and  effectual 
tkernative;  therefore,  in  civilized  society,  in  the  usual  course  of  events, 
we  can  never  suppose  it  necessary,  and  of  course  never  lawful :  and 
even  among  the  most  savage  hordes,  where  the  means  of  detention 
might  be  supposed  wanting — banishment,  for  the  most  part,  would  take 
tway  the  necessity  of  inflicting  death.     An  active  imagination,  indeed, 
night  create  cases  and  situations  in  which  the  necessity  might  possibly 
exist — but  if  there  are  any  such,  and  they  are  sufficiently  probable  to 
JQstify  an  exception  in  the  law,  they  should  be  stated  as  such,  and  they 
Would  then  confirm  the  rule;  but  by  a  perversity  of  reasoning  in  those 
who  advocate  this  species  of  punishment,  they  put  the  exception  in  the 

eace  of  the  rule,  and  what  is  worse,  an  exception  of  which  the  possi- 
lity  is  doubtful. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  I  have  taken  the  preservation  of  life  as  the 

(«)  Thb  ezpbios  the  part  of  the  report.oD  tlie  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code  which  relatee  to  Iho 
'^pari^oo  between  the  evil  of  the  offence  and  the  puniahinent. 
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only  case  in  which  even  necessity  could  give  the  right  to  take  life,  and 
that  for  the  simple  reason,  that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  two 
natural  rights  of  equal  importance  can  be  balanced  ;  and  in  which  the 
scale  must  preponderate  in  favour  of  him  who  defends  against  him  who 
endeavours  to  destroy.     The  only  true  foundation  for  the  right  of  in- 
flicting death,  is  the  preservation  of  existence.     This  gift  of  our  Creator 
seems,  by  the  universal  desire  to  preserve  it  which  he  has  infused  into 
every  part  of  his  animal  creation,  to  be  intended  as  the  only  one  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  place  at  our  dis|>osa].     But,  it  may  be  said,  what 
becomes  of  our  other  rights  ?     Are  personal  liberty,  personal  inviola- 
bility and  private  property  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  any  strong  invader? 
How  are  these  to  be  defended,  if  you  restrain  the  right  to  take  life  to 
the  single  case  of  defence  against  an  attack  upon  existence  ?     To  this  it 
18  answered:  Society  being  a  natural  state,  those  who  compose  it  have 
collectively  natural  rights.     The  first  is  that  of  preserving  its  existence; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  by  preserving  that  of  the  individuals  which 
compose  it.     It  has,  then,  duties  as  well  as  rights;  but  these  are  wisely 
ordered  to  be  inseparable.     Society  cannot  exert  its  right  of  self-pre- 
servation without,  by  the  same  act,  performing  its  duty  in  the  preser- 
vation of  its  members.     Whenever  any  of  those  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  association,  life,  liberty  or  property,  are  assailed,  the 
force  of  the  whole  social  body  must  be  exerted  for  its  preservation;  and 
this  collective  force,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  attack,  must,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  be  su£Scient  to  repel  it  without  the  sacrifice  of  life  ;  but  io 
extraordinary  cases,  when  the  force  of  the  assailants  is  so  great  as  to 
induce  them  to  persevere  in  a  manner  that  reduces  the  struggle  tQ  one 
for  existence,  then  the  law  of  self-defence  applies. 

But  there  may  be  a  period  in  which  individual  rights  may  be  injured 
before  the  associated  power  can  interfere.     In  these  cases,  as  the  nature 
of  society  does  not  deprive  the  individual  of  his  rights,  but  onlycomei 
in  to  aid  their  preservation,  he  may  defend  his  person  or  property 
against  illegal  violence  by  a  force  sufficient  to  repel  that  with  which  bo 
if  assailed.     This  results  clearly  from  the  right  to  property,  to  whatever 
source  we  may  refer  it,  and  from  that  of  personal  inviolability,  whiek 
is  (under  certain  restrictions  imposed  by  nature  itself)  indubitably* 
natural  right.     As  the  injury  threatened  may  not  admit  of  compenss- 
tion,  the  individual  may  use  force  to  prevent  the  aggression;  and  if  that 
used  by  the  assailant  endangers  his  life(a),  the  question  then  again  bo* 
comes  one  of  self-defence,  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  which  w^ 
used  to  show  the  right  of  taking  life  in  that  case.     But  where  the  indi' 
vidual  attacked  can  either  by  his  own  physical  force,  or  by  the  aid  ^ 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  defend  himself  or  his  property;  wh^ 
the  attack  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  jeopardize  his  own  existence   ^ 
the  defence  of  them  ;  if  he  take  the  life  of  the  aggressor,  under  th^^ 
circumstances,  he  takes  it  without  necessity,  and  consequently  with^^ 
right     This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  natural  law  of  self-defers^  ^ 
allows  an  individual  to  go  in  putting  another  to  death.     May  anyag^^ 
ciation  of  individuals  inflict  it  for  any  other  cause,  and  under  any  otfc^J^ 
circumstances  ?     Society  has  the  right  only  to  defend  that  which  W^^ 

(a)  The  existence  of  danger  tlone,  is  not  a  sufficient  justification  by  the  English, 
believe  by  other  laws  for  homicide ;  it  mutt  be  a  danger  from  which  there  Is  no  other 
of  escape. 
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individuals  who  compose  it  have  a  right  to  defend,  or  to  defend  itself — 
that  is  to  say,  its  own  existence,  and  to  destroy  any  individual,  or  any 
other  society  which  shall  attempt  its  destruction.  But  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  must  be  only  while  the  attempt  is  making,  and 
when  there  is  no  other  means  to  defeat  it.  And  it  is  in  that  sense  only 
that  I  understand  the  word  so  often  used,  so  often  abused,  so  little 
understood,  nece^^Vy.  It  exists  between  nations  during  war;  or  a 
nation  and  one  of  its  component  parts  in  a  rebellion  or  insurrection ; 
between  individuals  during  the  moment  of  an  attempt  against  life,  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  repelled ;  but  between  society  and  individuals, 
organized  as  the  former  now  is,  with  all  the  means  of  repression  and 
self-defence  at  its  command,  never.  I  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  in 
which  I  desire,  most  explicitly,  to  be  understood,  that  although  the 
right  to  punish  with  death  might  be  abstractedly  conceded  to  exist  in 
certain  societies,  and  under  certain  circumstances  which  might  make  it 
necessary ;  yet,  composed  as  society  now  is,  these  circumstances  cannot 
reasonably  be  even  supposed  to  occur — that  therefore  no  necessity,  and 
of  course,  no  right  to  inflict  death  as  a  punishment  does  exist 

There  is  also  great  force  in  the  reasonings  which  hav6  been  used  to 
rebut  that,  which  founds  the  right  to  take  life  for  crimes  on  an  original 
contract,  made  by  individuals  on  the  first  formation  of  society.     First, 
that  no  such  contract  is  proved,  or  can  well  be  imagined.     Secondly, 
that  if  it  were,  it  would  be  limited  to  the  case  of  defence.     The  partiea 
to  such  contract  could  only  give  to  the  society  those  rights  which  they 
individually  had ;  their  only  right  over  the  life  of  another^  is  to  defend 
their  own ;  they  can  give  that  to  society,  and  they  can  give  no  more. 
In  this  case  also,  therefore,  the  right  resolves  itself  into  that  of  doing 
what  is  necessary  for  preservation.     The  great  inquiry  then  recurs — 
is  the  punishment  of  death  in  any  civilized  society  necessary,  for  the 
preservation  either  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  individually,  or  of  their 
social  collective  rights  ?     If  it  be  not  necessary,  I  hope  it  has  been 
proved  not  to  be  just ;  and  if  neither  just  nor  necessary,  can  it  be  ex- 
pedient ?     To  be  necessary,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
iens  and  the  existence  of  society  cannot  be  preserved  without  it.     But 
can  this  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  so  many  proofs  ?     Egypt,  for 
twenty  years,  during  the  reign  of  Sabaco(a)— Rome,  for  two  hundred 
And  fifty  years — ^Tuscany  for  more  than  twenty -five — Rus8ia(6),  for 

(a)  Diod.  Sicalus. 

(6)  As  I  use  no  hiatorical  £icl  with  a  desire  that  it  should  (p  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  it 
^  bet  proper  to  say»  (hat  I  have  never  relied  so  much  upon  the  example  of  Russia  as  upoik 
the  others  to  which  I  refer ;  because,  although  I  have  been  able  to  procure  no  precise  infor- 
■lation  on  the  subject,  I  am  yet  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  punishment  of  the  ICnout  wae 
Pv^served  as  an  equivalent  to  that  of  death  in  many  cases,  and  to  death  in  its  most  horridf 
^^na.  It  is  thus  derfcribed  by  Howard :  **  I  saw  two  criminals,  a  man  and  a  woman,  suffer 
1^  punishment  of  the  knout.  They  were  conducted  from  piison  by  about  fifteen  hussars 
*^  ten  soldiers.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  punishment,  the  hussars  Termed  them- 
*^ves  into  a  ring  round  the  whipping  post.  The  drum  beat  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  some 
takers  were  repeated,  the  populace  taking  off  their  hats.  The  woman  was  taken  first ;  and 
^fl«f  being  roughly  stripped  to  the  waist,  her  bands  and  feet  were  bound  with  cords  to  the 
P^st,  a  man  standing  before  the  post  to  keep  the  eords  tight.  A  servant  attended  the  exe- 
^tiooers,  and  both  were  stout  men.  The  servant  first  marked  bis  ground  and  struck  tbe 
^oman  five  times  on  tbe  back.  Every  stroke  seemed  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  flesh.  Bat 
^  muter  thinking  him  too  gentle,  puahed  him  aside,  took  his  place,  and  gave  all  the  re- 
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twenty-one,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — are  so  many  proofs  to  the 
contrary.     Nay,  if  those  are  right  who  tell  you  that  the  penal  laws  of 
Spain  were  abrogated  by  the  transfer,  this  state  itself  gives  an  unan- 
swerable proof  that  no  such  necessity  exists;  for  if  those  laws  were  not 
in  force,  it  is  very  clear  that  there  were  none  imposing  the  penalty  of 
death,  from  the  time  of  the  transfer  in  December  1803,  to  the  5th  of 
May  1805,  when  our  first  penal  law  was  passed.     Yet  during  that 
period,  when  national  prejudices  ran  high,  when  one  government  had 
abandoned  and  the  other  had  not  yet  established  its  authority,  theie 
was  not,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  of  murder,  or  of  any  attempt  to 
destroy  the  order  of  society.     So  that  one  argument  or  the  other  mmt 
be  given  up.     Either  the  Spanish  laws  existed,  or  we  ourselves  furnish 
a  proof  that  a  nation  may  exist,  in  peace,  without  the  punishment  of 
death.     Societies  have  then  existed  without  it.     In  those  societia^ 
therefore,  it  was  not  necessary.     Is  there  any  thing  in  the  state  of  ouif 
that  makes  it  so  ?     It  has  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  been  even 
suggested.     But  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  have  its  advocates  eveo 
the  poor  pretext  that  it  is  convenient;  that  the  crimes  for  which  it  is 
reserved,  diminish  under  its  operation  in  a  greater  proportioo  than 
those  which  incur  a  different  punishment  ?     The  reverse  is  the  melan- 
choly truth.     Murder,  and  those  attempts  to  murder  which  are  capi- 
tally punished,  have  increased  in  some  of  the  United  States  to  a  degree 
that  not  only  creates  general  alarm,  but  by  the  atrocity  with  which 
they  are  perpetrated,  fix  a  stain  on  the  national  character  which  it  will    ^ 
be  extremely  difficult  to  efface.     I  might  rely  for  this  fact,  on  the  gene- 
ral impression  which  every  member  of  the  body  I  address  must  have 
on  this  subject ;  but  as  the  result  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  Iqf 
figures,  I  pray  their  attention  to  the  tables  annexed  to  this  report,  ia 
which,  although  they  are  far  from  being  as  complete  as  could  be  wished| 
they  will  see  an  increase  of  those  crimes  that  demonstrates,  if  any  thing  « 
can  do  it,  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  adopted  and  so  strangely  pe^ 
sisted  in,  of  repressing  them.     The  small  number  of  executions  coia- 
pared  with  the  well  authenticated  instances  of  the  crime,  shows  ihd 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  increases  the  chance  of  acquittal ;  tnl 
the  idle  curiosity  which  draws  so  many  thousands  to  witness  the  exbi*  i 
bition  of  human  suffering  at  the  executions  ;  the  levity  with  which  thl^^J 
spectacle  is  beheld,  demonstrates  its  demoralizing  and  heart-hardeniog 
effects  ;  while  the  crimes  committed  at  the  very  moment  of  the  exampli^' 
intended  to  deter  from  the  commission,  shows  how  entirely  inefficient 
it  is.     One  instance  of  this  is  so  remarkable  that  I  cannot  omit  itsd^  ^ 
tail.     In  the  year  1822  a  person  named  John  Lechler  was  executed  ift 

maioiDg  strokes  himself,  which  were  evidently  more  severe.  The  woman  received  twtotf* 
five  and  the  man  sixty.  I  pressed  through  the  hussars,  and  counted  the  number  ttlhif  ,■ 
were  chalked  on  a  board.  Both  seemed  but  just  edive,  especially  the  man,  who  had,  tow* 
ever,  strength  enough  to  receive  a  small  donation  with  some  signs  of  graUtude.  They  wtia  a 
conducted  back  to  prison  in  a  little  wagon.  I  saw  the  woman  in  a  weak  condition  MM  j 
days  after,  hut  could  not  find  the  man  any  more,**  The  enlightened  successor  of  Aka*  i 
ander  is  pursuing,  with  energy  and  zeal,  a  reform  in  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  hit  pMu 
predecessor  begun.  It  will,  without  any  doubt,  put  an  end  Co  such  scenes  as  Howard  hM^ 
described ;  and  this  code,  if  completed  according  to  the  humane  and  liberal  views  of  w 
emperor,  will  be  a  monument  more  glorious  than  any  that  wu  ever  erected  to  s  conquoili^ 
monarch. 
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ineaster,  in  PeDosylvania,  for  an  atrocious  murder.  The  execution 
18,  as  usual^  witnessed  by  an  immense  multitude ;  and  of  the  salutary 
^t  it  had  on  their  feelings  and  morals,  we  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
wing  extract  from  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  neighbourhood(a). 
lie  material  facts,  which  are  stated  in  it,  having  been  since  confirmed 
me  by  unquestionable  authority: 

<<  It  has  long''  says  the  judicious  editor,  <^  been  a  controverted  point, 
iiether  public  executions,  by  the  parade  with  which  they  are  con- 
icted,  do  not  operate  on  the  vicious  part  of  the  community  more  as 
citeknents  to,  than  examples  deterring  from,  crime.  What  has  taken 
ace  in  Lancaster  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
tblic  execution  produces  less  reformation  than  criminal  propensity, 
hile  an  old  offence  was  atoned  for,  more  than  a  dozen  new  ones  were 
mmitted,  and  some  of  a  capital  grade.  TSjoenty-eight  persons  were 
mmitted  to  jail  on  Friday  night  for  divers  offences  at  Lancaster,  such 
tnurder^  larcenv,  assault  and  battery ,  &c.  besides  many  gentlemen 
It  their  pocket-books,  where  the  pick-pockets  escaped,  or  the  jail 
>uld  have  overflowed. 

« In  the  evening,  as  one  Thomas  Burns,  who  was  employed  as  a 
3aver  in  the  factory  near  Lancaster,  was  going  home,  he  was  met  by 
e  Wilson,  with  whom  he  had  some  previous  misunderstanding,  when 
ilson  drew  a  knife  and  (i^ave  him  divers  stabs  in  sundry  places,  which 
e  considered  mortal.  Wilson  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  jail, 
d  had  the  same  irons  put  on  him  which  had  scarcely  been  laid  off 
Qg  enough  by  Lechler  to  get  cold." 

A  letter,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  I  made  on  the  subject,  adds  to 
is  information,  that  Wilson  was  one  of  the  crowd  who  left  his  resi- 
tnee  expressly  to  witness  the  execution  :  and  to  take  away  all  doubt 
at  the  Gazette  account  was  not  exaggerated,  that  he  has  since  been 
nvicted  of  the  murder. 

I  pray  the  advocates  for  this  punishment  to  reflect  on  this  example, 
iracollect  that,  detailed  in  my  former  report,  of  the  sale  of  forged  notes 
k  the  chamber  where  lay  the  corpse(6)  of  him  who  was  that  day  ex- 
alted for  a  similar  offence.  I  ask  them  seriously  to  ponder  on  them, 
n  the  numerous  other  instances  of  a  like  nature  that  must  occur  to 
lem,  and  then  to  say,  whether  they  can  believe  the  punishment  of 
Bath  an  efficient  one  for  murder.  The  most  serious  and  intense  re- 
aetion  has  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  it  fails  in 
By  repressive  effect,  but  that  it  promotes  the  crime.  The  cause  it  is 
01  very  easy  to  discover,  and  still  more  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  I 
rgne  from  effects — and  when  I  see  them  general  in  their  occurrence 

(c)  Torktowo  Gazette. 

(^)  The  foUowiog  circurottance,  which  I  fiod  stated  by  a  geotlemao  at  a  public  meeting 
>  Saotbampton,  to  England,  at  having  been  detailed  by  Mr  Buxton,  it  a  stronger  case : — 
**Ao  Irishman,  found  guilty  of  issuing  forged  bank  notes,  was  executed,  and  his  body  de- 
^^^  to  liis  family.  While  his  widow  was  lamenting  over  the  corpse,  a  young  man  came 
^  Wr  to  purchase  some  forged  notes.  As  soon  as  she  knew  his  business,  forgetting  at  once 
*^  her  grief  and  the  cause  of  it,  she  raised  up  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and  pulled 
"■a  onder  it  a  parcel  of  the  very  paper  for  the  circulation  of  which  he  had  forfeited  his  life, 
^tkat  moment  an  alarm  was  given  of  the  approach  of  the  police;  and  not  knowing  where 
^  to  conceal  the  notes,  she  thrust  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and  there  the  officers 
load  them.*' 

Q 
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after  the  same  event,  I  must  believe  that  event  to  be  the  efficient  cause 
which  produces  theofii  although  I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  exactly  their 
connexion.    This  difficulty  is  particularly  felt  in  deducing  moral  efiects 
from  physical  causes,  or  arguing  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes  on 
human  actions.     The  reciprocal  operations  of  the  mind  and  body  must 
always  be  a  mystery  to  us,  although  we  are  daily  witnesses  of  their 
efiects.     In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent,  or  the  cause  more  deeply 
hidden,  than  in  that  propensity  which  is  produced  on  the  mind  to  imi- 
tate that  which  has  been  strongly  impressed  on  the  senses,  and  that 
frequently  in  cases  where  the  first  impression  must  be  that  of  painfol 
apprehension.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest  developments  of  the  under- 
standing in  childhood.    Aided  by  other  impulses,  it  conquers  the  senaa 
of  pain,  and  the  natural  dread  of  death.    The  tortures  inflicted  on  them* 
selves  by  the  fakirs  of  India  ;  the  privations  and  strict  penance  of  some 
monastic  orders  of  Christians ;  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  Hindoo 
widows,  may  be  attributed,  in  part  to  religion,  in  part  to  the  love  of 
distinction  and  fear  of  shame  :  but  no  one,  nor  all  of  these  united,  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  of  a  hero  or  a  saint,  could  produce  such  extraordi- 
nary efiects,  without  that  spirit  of  imitation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  lawgiver,  therefore,  should  mark  this,  as  well  as  every  other  pro- 
pensity of  human  nature ;  and  beware  how  he  repeats  in  his  panish- 
ments,  the  very  acts  he  wishes  to  repress,  and  makes  them  exam^es  to 
follow  rather  than  to  avoid. 

Another  reason,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  the  former 
report,  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  efficient,  is  drawn  from  the  uncertfinty 
of  its  infliction — an  uncertainty  which  reduces  the  chance  of  the  risk  to 
less  than  that  which  is^  in  many  instances,  voluntarily  incurred  in  many 
pursuits  of  life.  Soldiers  march  gaily  to  battle  with  the  certainty  thit 
many  of  them  must  fall — those  who  commit  a  crime  punishable  with 
death,  always  proceed  with  the  hope  that  they  will  avoid  detection. 
You  find  men  to  afiront  death  in  all  the  shapes  it  can  assume(a) ;  to 
pursue  the  most  dangerous  trades;  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  en- 
terprises, for  the  most  trifling  considerations.  While  there  is  a  cbaooe 
of  escape,  the  happy  disposition  of  our  nature  makes  us  always  believe 
it  will  be  favourable  to  us.  We  seize  the  certain  enjoyment  that  is  of- 
fered by  glory,  by  profit,  or  even  by  convenience,  and  we  trust  that 
we  shall  escape  the  uncertain  danger.  If  this  is  acknowledged  in  the 
common  pursuits  of  life,  why  should  it  be  denied  in  the  rarer  instaneo 

(a)  In  one  of  those  imaginary  characten,  drawn  by  the  great  modem  painter  of  hamaB  pii* 
slons  and  pursuits,  after  his  most  felicitous  manner,  we  have  this  recltless  contempt  of  diiifV 
admirably  peisonified  in  the  ferocious  buccanier : 

**  Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tordade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm; 
Death  hath  be  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  torture  slow. 
By  mine,  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  bis  shapes,  and  scorned  them  all." 

Bertram  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  pirate ;  but  the  same  contempt  of  death  is  found,  fai  a  IM* 
degree,  perhaps,  to  animate  other  freebooters— witness  the  cool  reply  of  one  of  tbeiBl>* 
fellow-sufferer  on  the  wheel:— «  Why  do  you  make  all  this  noise;  (said  he),  did  y«i*t^ 
know  that  in  our  profession  we  were  subject  to  one  malady  more  than  the  itit  «f  th* 
world?" 
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le  ?  The  sreat  error  of  our  laws  it,  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
r  an  offender  against  them  as  moved  by  the  same  impulses, 
by  the  same  motives  with  the  rest  of  the  community;  refusing, 
^  to  consider  him  as  a  man.  They  suppose  him  a  detnon  or  an 
id  their  provisions  are,  accordingly,  for  the  most  part  calculated 
ting  actuated  by  perversity  too  incorrigible  to  be  amended,  or 
Y  incapable  of  pursuing  his  own  happiness  when  the  path  is 

out.  If  we,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  frame  our  laws  for  man 
y  should  we  consider  that  the  threat  of  death  would  be  an  efficient 
it  to  him  who  before  he  commits  the  crime,  takes  every  measure 
jdence  can  dictate  to  avoid  discovery  ;  and  who,  after  that,  cal- 
on  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  law;  while  many  of  us  are 
erred  by  a  risk  which  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  to  avoid,  for  a 
gain  or  a  momentary  gratification.  Yet  it  may  be  said,  the  good 
incurs  the  risk  of  death,  but  not  of  death  in  such  a  form  ;  he 
not  for  the  gratification  or  reward  you  speak  of,  incur  the  slightest 
infamy,  although  the  greatest  that  can  be  presented  of  honour- 
ath  does  not  affright  him.  This  is  most  true,  and  this  is  most 
live  in  the  argument.  It  is  not  death,  then,  that  is  feared  ;  it  is 
vith  ignominy.  But  if  it  be  that  which  makes  death  dreadful, 
not  make  life  intolerable  ?  If  the  suffering  of  shame  cannot  be 
:d  during  the  short  interval  between  conviction  and  execution, 
in  it  be  borne  spread  over  a  whole  life  ? 

the  murderer  has  no  shame  ! — ^Then,  according  to  your  argu- 
he  has  nothing  to  make  him  fear  death  more,  in  his  criminal  pur- 
han  yon  do  in  your  honest  occupation  of  inhaling  pestilence  in 
cted  hospital,  or  poison  in  the  manufacture  of  mercury,  or  when 
e  heroically  facing  it  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  field.  Why,  then, 
the  lesser  risk,  against  which  he  thinks  he  has  guarded,  deter 
/hen  the  greater  which  you  know  you  must  face,  has  no  effect 
rou?  Let  no  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  on  this  import- 
lasure,  evade  this  question  ;  if  he  decide  it  as  I  think  reason  and 
jhtest  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  direct,  the  denunciation 
h  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  efficient  bar  to  the  commission 
only  crime  in  which  you  think  proper  to  employ  it. 
re  is  no  point  in  the  argument  on  which  stronger  reasoning  and 
persuasive  authority  could  be  produced  than  on  this,  which  has 
han  once  been  necessarily  introduced,  for  it  connects  itself  with 
other.  From  the  operation  of  the  earliest  written  laws  of  which 
7  gives  us  any  account,  down  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  in- 
ly observed  by  all  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  think,  that  the 
ution  of  penal  laws  was  in  exact  proportion  to  their  severity. 
of  Draco  have  become  proverbial  for  this  last  quality  ;  and  their 
J  has  been  generally  supposed  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  aboli- 
y  Solon.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  abolished,  not  so  much 
Ion,  as  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

the  stealing  an  apple  incurred  the  punishment  of  death,  what 
I  would  accuse — what  witness  would  testify — ^what  assembly  of 
ople  would  convict — nay,  what  executioner  would  be  found  to 
it  the  poisoned  cup?  We  are  accordingly  told  expressly,  that 
laws  were  abolished,  not  by  a  formal  decree,  but  by  the  tacit  and 
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unrecorded  consent  of  the  Athenian9(a).  I  make  no  quotations  from 
modern  writers  on  penai  hw  to  this  point,  for  there  is  not  one  who  hu 
not  given  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  position  I  have  taken ;  and 
yety  by  a  most  singular  incongruity,  each  of  them  has  a  favourite  crime 
to  which  he  thinks  it  inapplicable. 

This  is  not  an  essay  to  prove  the  inutility,  the  danger,  and  if  these 
are  admitted,  the  crime  of  employing  the  punishment  of  death.  Such 
a  work  would  require  a  methodical  arrangement,  and  a  research  into 
the  first  principles  of  penal  law,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  a  mere 
explanatory  report,  in  which  heads  of  argumen.t  are  suggested  without 
much  order  and  with  little  development,  leaving  to  the  enlightened 
minds,  to  which  they  are  addressed,  the  task  of  pursuing  to  all  their 
consequences,  the  topics  which  are  raised  for  consideration.  With 
this  understanding,  I  shall  add  a  few  more  reflections  on  this  subject, 
so  interesting  to  our  best  feelings. 

All  nations,  even  those  the  best  organized,  are  subject  to  political 
disorders,  during  wich  the  violent  passions  that  are  excited  avail  them- 
selves of  every  pretext  for  their  indulgence ;  and  parties,  aninaated  with 
the  rage  of  civil  discord,  mutually  charge  each  other  with  the  worst 
intentions,  and  blackest  crimes;  but  even  in  the  hottest  warfare  of  party 
rage,  the  destruction  of  a  rival  faction  or  a  dangerous  leader,  is  seldom 
attempted  but  by  the  imputation  of  some  crime ;  new  laws  are  not 
made  on  such  occasions,  but  the  existing  laws  are  perverted  and  mis- 
applied ;  new  punishments  are  not  invented,  but  those  already  koowa 
are  rigorously  enforced  against  the  innocent.  This  is  the  usual  state 
of  things  in  all  intestine  commotions,  and  even  after  they  have  assumed 
the  shape  of  civil  war,  accompanied  by  all  its  horrors,  those  who  do 
not  fall  in  the  field  are  subjected  to  something  like  a  trial  before  tb«r 
lives  are  sacrificed.  Murder,  on  those  occasions,  arrays  itself  in  the 
spotless  ermine  of  justice,  covers  itself  with  her  robes,  mounts  her 
sacred  seat,  borrows  her  holy  language,  adopts  her  forms,  calls  iti 
iniquitous  sentence  the  judgment  of  the  law  ;  and  even  when  it  stretehsi 
forth  its  bloody  hand  for  execution,  it  wields  her  own  weapon,  and  in- 
flicts on  the  innocent  victim  no  other  punishment  than  that  which  pre- 
vious laws  had  provided  for  guilt 

This  is  necessary,  is  inevitable  in  cases  of  civil  discord.  What- 
ever may  be  the  projects  of  unprincipled  leaders,  the  people  who  com- 
pose their  party  and  their  strength,  must  be  made  to  believe  that  those 
to  whom  they  adhere  are  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  laws,  and 
therefore  no  violent  open  disregard  of  established  forms  would  be 
tolerated,  even  where  the  essentials  of  justice  are  violated  ;  forms  qpeik 
to  the  senses,  the  substance  of  justice  to  the  understanding  only— this 
last  may  be  perverted  by  the  passions  or  imposed  on  by  falsehood  io 
fact,  or  sophistry  in  argument ;  but  the  eyes  and  ears  only  are  neces- 
sary to  observe  a  violation  of  form.  In  the  times  I  have  supposed— 
and  they  may  afflict  our  country  as  they  have  all  others — it  is  of  im- 
portance to  sanction  no  penalty  that  may  be  used  to  the  destruction  of 
your  best  citizens ;  they  are  the  most  obnoxious  to  all  parties ;  ool 
partaking  the  violence  of  either,  they  are  suspected  by  both,  and  bo- 
come  the  first  victims ;  and  never  has  any  revolutionary  or  facthw 

(a)  «  Drtconis  leges,  qooDiam  videbantur  impendio  acerbloref,  non  decreto  jasfnqiM,  «d 
tacito  illiteratoque  AtheDiensium  conteosa,  ol>liter»ta  swit."— »<Mii«  QAUut^  L  S,  c.  18. 
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fltomi  desolated  any  land,  without  the  loss  of  men  lamented  even  by 
their  mad  executioners,  after  the  calm  of  peace  had  restored  them  to 
their  senses.  Beware  then,  how  you  sharpen  the  axe,  and  prepare  the 
other  instruments  of  death,  for  the  hand  of  party  violence.  Beware 
how  you  so  accustom  the  people  to  their  use,  that  whenever  their  judg- 
ment may  be  led  astray  so  as  to  think  the  innocent  guilty,  they  may 
feel  no  shock  in  witnessing  the  last  agonies  of  a  man  whom  they  may 
afterwards  deplore  as  a  national  loss,  and  whose  death  they  may  feel 
as  a  national  disgrace.  I  dwell  upon  this,  because  I  deeply  feel  its 
force. 

History  presents  to  us  the  magic  glass  on  which,  by  looking  at  past, 
we  may  discern  future  events.  It  is  folly  not  to  read ;  it  is  perversity 
not  to  follow  its  lessons.  If  the  hemlock  had  not  been  brewed  for  fel- 
ons in  Athens,  would  the  fatal  cup  have  been  drained  by  Socrates  ?  If 
the  people  had  not  been  familiarized  to  scenes  of  judicial  homicide, 
would  France  or  England  have  been  disgraced  by  the  useless  murder 
of  Louis  or  of  Charles  ?  If  the  punishment  of  death  had  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ordinary  laws  of  those  kingdoms,  would  the  one  have 
been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  of  worth,  of  patriotism,  and 
science,  in  her  revolution?  Would  the  best  and  noblest  lives  of  the  other 
have  been  lost  on  the  scaffold,  in  her  civil  broils  ?  Would  her  lovely 
and  calumniated  cjueen,  the  virtuous  Malsherbes,  the  learned  Condor- 
cet — would  religion,  personified  in  the  pious  ministers  of  the  altar — 
eourage  and  honour,  in  the  host  of  high  minded  nobles — and  science, 
in  its  worthy  representative  Lavoisier — would  the  daily  hecatomb  of  loy- 
alty and  worth — would  all  have  been  immolated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
gqillotine ;  or  Russel  and  Sidney,  and  the  long  succession  of  victims  of 

Crty  and  tyranny,  by  the  axe  ?  The  fires  of  Smithfield  would  not  have 
azed;  nor,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  should  we  yet  shudder  at  the  name  of 
St  Bartholomew,  if  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  had  not  usurped  the 
attributes  of  divine  vengeance,  and  by  the  sacrilegious  and  absurd  doc- 
trine, that  offences  against  the  deity  were  to  be  punished  with  death, 
given  a  pretext  to  these  atrocities.  Nor,  in  the  awful  and  mysterious 
scene  on  Mount  Calvary,  would  that  agony  have  been  inflicted,  if  by 
the  daily  sight  of  the  cross,  as  an  instrument  of  justice,  the  Jews  had 
not  been  prepared  to  make  it  one  of  their  sacrilegious  rage.  But  there 
is  no  end  of  the  examples  which  crowd  upon  the  memory,  to  show  the 
length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  power,  by  the  law,  has  carried  the 
dreadful  abuse  of  it,  under  the  semblance  of  justice.  EveVy  nation  has 
wept  over  the  graves  of  patriots,  heroes  and  martyrs,  sacrificed  by  its 
own  fury.     Every  age  has  had  its  annals  of  blood. 

But  not  to  resort  to  the  danger  of  the  examples  in  times  of  trouble  and 
dissension,  advert  once  more  to  that  which  was  formerly  urged,  and  to 
which  I  must  again  hereafter  return — that  which  attends  its  regular 
practice  in  peace — the  irremediable  nature  of  this  punishment,  when 
error,  popular  prejudice,  or  false  or  mistaken  testimony,  has  caused  its 
infliction  to  be  ordered  upon  the  innocent ;  a  case  by  no  means  of  so 
rsre  occurrence  as  may  be  imagined.  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  those  which  I  have  myself  collected  ;  they  are  not  few,  al- 
though they  must  necessarily  bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  which 
were  not  within  my  reach.     The  author  of  a  book  of  high(a}  authority 

(a)  Pbimpf  on  ETidenee,  Appendix. 
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on  evidence,  has  brought  together  several  cases  which  are  wellautbeil- 
ticated.  In  France,  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  i  have  gathered 
from  the  public  papers  that  seven  cases  occurred,  in  which  persons  con- 
demoed  to  death  by  the  primary  courts  and  assizes,  have  been  acquitted 
bj  tlio  leatence  of  a  superior  tribunal  on  a  reversal  of  the  sentence(a).  In 
other  lUtes  of  our  union  these  cases  are  not  uncommon.  With  us  the 
omnintion  of  out  courts  prevents  the  correction  of  any  error,  titber 
io  law,  or  in  fact,  by  a  superior  tribunal.  But  every  where  it  is  matter 
of  surprise  that  any  cases  should  be  discovered  of  these  fatal  mistakeiL 
The  unfortunate  subjects  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  friendie« ; 
generally  their  lives  must  have  been  vicious,  or  suspicion  would  not 
have  fastened  on  them  ;  and  men  of  good  character  sometimes  think  it 
disreputable  to  show  an  interest  for  such  men,  or  to  examine  critically 
into  the  circumstances  of  their  case.  They  are  deserted  by  their  coa- 
nexions,  if  they  have  any;  friends  they  have  none.  They  are  con* 
demned— executed — forgotten  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  it  would  seen, 
that  the  same  earth  which  covered  their  bodies  has  buried  all  re- 
membrance of  them,  and  all  doubts  of  their  innocence  or  guilt  It  is, 
then,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  many  more  such  cases  have 
existed  than  those  that  have  fortuitously  been  brought  to  li(^i). 

(a)  Is  not  this  •  strikini;  lesson  to  teach  us  the  necessity  of  providing  the  tDetotor  c•^ 
reeling  error  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases — of  protecting  life  and  liberty  ■•  well  ai 
property  ?  The  importance  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  excnse  my  referring  once  aora  It 
the  bill  formerly  offered  to  the  general  assembly  by  the  reporter. 

{b)  Let  ne  give  the  substance  of  this  objection  to  capital  punishment  fn  the  werds  of  ■ 
man  to  whom  the  science  of  legislation  owes  the  great  attention  that  is  now  paid  lolls  Im 
principles,  and  to  whom  atatues  would  be  raised  if  the  benefactors  of  manlcind  weroasanck 
honoured  as  the  oppressors  of  nationa : — **  The  same  objection,'*  he  saya,  **  lies  agaiml  all 
afflictive  penalties,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied,  but  they  may  be  compensated.  For  deiA 
alone  there  is  no  resource.  There  is  no  man,  ever  so  little  versed  in  criminal  proecdnt, 
who  does  not  feel  a  kind  of  terror,  when  he  thinks  on  how  slight  a  circumstance  the  fife  tf 
a  man  under  accusation  for  a  capital  crime,  depends,  and  who  does  not  recollect  inslaocM 
In  wl>ich  individuals  have  owed  their  lives  to  some  extraordinary  circumstance,  accidsaHlf 
brought  to  light  at  the  critical  moment  of  danger.  The  chances  of  danger  are,  wilboflt 
doubt,  very  different,  according  to  the  different  systems  of  procedure  ...  but  are  there  mf 
judiciary  forms,  which  can  guard,  in  perfect  security,  against  the  snares  of  falsehood  and  At 
illusions  of  error?  No !  absolute  security  is  a  point  of  perfection  which  may  be  approachii 
nuch  nearer  than  haa  yet  been  done  without  reaching  it ;  for  witnesses  may  deceive,  srbt 
deceived  ;  the  number  of  those  who  testify  to  the  same  fact  is  not  an  infallible  safegov'; 
and  as  to  proofs  which  are  drawn  from  circumstantial  facts— circumstances  the  most  coecta* 
sive,  in  appearance — those  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  explain,  but  on  the  miffO^ 
lion  of  guilt— even  these  may  be  the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  preconcerted  clrcamslisei^ 
arranged  by  interested  persons.  The  only  proof  which  would  appear  to  bring  coaiplele4>^ 
fiction,  the  free  conliession  of  the  accused,  besides  its  being  very  rare,  does  not  always  ^ 
absolute  certainty— since  men  have  been  found,  as  in  the  case  of  witchcraft,  to 
themselves  guilty  of  a  crime  that  it  waa  impossible  to  commit.  Those  are  not 
alarms,  drawn  from  simple  possibilities;  there  are  no  criminal  records  that  do  aot 
examples  of  these  fatal  mistakes— and  those  which,  by  a  concurrence  of  singular  i 
have  become  known,  give  us  reason  to  suspect  many  innocent  victims  unknown.  Uf^ 
even  tie  observed,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  word  evidence  is  most  frequeatly 
Ibose  in  wliich  the  testimony  is  most  doubtful.  When  the  alleged  crime  is  one  of 
whidi  csdtes  the  most  antipathy,  or  heightens  the  spirit  of  party,  the  witnesMf 
sciously  become  accusers;  they  are  no  more,  than  the  echoes  of  public  clarooor;  the  ^ 
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d  you  retain  a  punishment  that,  in  the  common  course  of  events, 
be  irremediably  inflicted,  at  times,  on  the  innocent,  even  if  it  se- 

the  punishment  of  the  guilty  ?  But  that  is  far  from  being  the 
While  you  cannot^  in  pacticular  cases,  avoid  its  falling  upon 
snce,  that  very  cause,  from  the  imperfection  of  all  testimoayi 
take  it  more  favourable  to  the  escape  of  the  guilty;  and  the  mazim^ 
^n  quoted  on  this  occasion(a),  will  no  longer  be  perverted  in  order 
ict  a  compromise  between  the  conscience  of  the  juror  and  the  so- 

of  the  law,  when  your  punishments  are  such  only  as  admit  of 
sion  when  they  have  been  found  to  be  unjustly  impeded. 
>er  arguments,  not  less  forcible— other  authorities,  equally  respect- 
night  be  adduced  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  this  species  of  punish- 
;  but  the  many  topics  that  are  still  before  me  in  this  report^ 

me  to  pursue  this  one  no  further  than  to  inquire,  what  good  can 
)ected,  or  what  present  advantage  is  derived  from  retaining  this 
iment  ?     Our  legislation  surrendered  it  without  a  struggle,  in  ail 

at  first,  but  murder,  attempt  to  murder,  rape  and  servile  insurree- 
ind  afterwards  extended  it  to  a  species  of  aggravated  burgiary(6). 
as  these  cases  are  those  only  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  expe- 
to  retain  this  punishment ;  as  it  has  been  abandoned  in  all  others^ 
srious  inquiry  presents  itself,  why  it  was  retained  in  these,  or 
ibandoned  in  the  others  ?  Its  inefficiency,  or  some  of  the  other 
tions  to  it,  must  have  been  apparent  in  all  the  other  numerous  of- 
I  in  which  it  has  been  dispensed  with,  or  it  would  certainly  have 
retained,  or  restored.  Taking  this  acknowledged  inefficiency,  in 
iraerbus  cases,  for  the  basis  of  the  argument,  let  us  inquire  whether 
is  any  thing  which  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  enumerated 
3,  which  it  is  unjust  or  inexpedient  to  apply  to  any  of  the  others? 
ave  three  modes  of  discovering  the  truth  on  this  subject :  by 
ting  from  the  general  effects  of  particular  motives  on  human  ao« 
by  analogy,  or  judging  from  the  effects  in  one  case  to  the  probar 
fects  in  another ;  or  by  experience  of  the  effect  on  the  particular 
The  general  reasoning  upon  the  justice  and  efficacy  of  the  punish- 
will  not  be  repeated  here,  but  it  is  referred  to  as  being  conclusive 

OD  increases  by  its  owa  action,  and  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt.  It  was  a  frenzy 
kind  which  first  seized  the  people,  and  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  judges 
mfortunate  affair  of  Galas." — Theory  ofIUward$  and  PuniahmentSt  Bentham. 
"bat  it  is  better  ten  guilty  shoold  escape  than  one  innocent  suffer.  Is  invariably  given 
ury  as  a  maxim  in  all  capital  cases,  depending  on  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  wher» 
e  no  irritating  causes,  it  invariably  succeeds. 

Let  of  20th  March  1818,  sec.  3.  Breaking  into  a  dwelling  house  in  the  night 
rith  intent  to  steal,  &o.  so  far  this  crime  was  already  punishable  under  the  act  of 
The  severe  punishment  of  death  is  added,  if  any  person  was  lawfully  within  the 
and  if  the  offender  was  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon ;  or  if  not  so  armed,  if  he 
himself  in  the  house,  or  made  an  assault  on  the  person  then  being  in  the  house 
y.  If  the  occupier  of  the  house  was  not  there  UnufuUy,  the  offender  escapee  detUh ! 
i  circumstance  on  which  to  hang  the  life  of  a  man.  If  the  tenant  has  a  good  lease,, 
ber  is  hanged,  if  he  is  an  intruder,  he  escapes  death.  Again,  if  the  robber  meets 
in  the  house  and  steals  ten  thousand  dollars,  he  only  suffers  imprisonment ;  but 
les  a  servant,  and  shakes  his  fist  at  him,  he  is  hanged,  although  he  should  steal 
I,  If  he  breaks  in  without  weapons,  and  rifles  the  house  of  aU  its  contents,  he  i» 
wied  only ;  if  he  finds  a  fbwling-pieee,  and  carriee  it  off  in  his  hand,  he  ia  banged. 
ir  specimen  of  ths  laws  which  nothing  but  presomption  could  attempt  to  amend. 
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88  to  all  offences^  and  admitting  of  no  exception  thai  would  a 
murder,  or  either  of  the  three  other  cases  in  which  our  laws  in 
If  we  reason  from  analogy,  we  should  say  the  only  argumei 
used  m  &TOiir  of  death  as  a  punishment  is,  that  the  awful  exai 
presents  mil  deter  from  the  commission  of  the  offence :  but  I: 
abandonmeiit  of  it  in  all  cases  but  these,  you  acknowledge  it 
d)kacv  tbenii  Analogy,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  the  con< 
th|t  if  it  Wis  useless  in  the  many  cases,  it  would  be  so  in  the  fev 
it  b  aduiowledged,  that  no  analogy,  or  any  other  mode  of  reaa 
no  theory,  however  plausible,  ought  to  influence,  when  contradii 
experience.  You  have  tried  this  remedy,  and  found  it  ineffectual 
crimes  to  which  you  have  applied  it,  are  decreasing  in  numl: 
atrocity  under  its  influence !  If  so,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  ms 
change,  even  under  the  most  favourable  prospects  that  the  new 
would  be  equally  efficient.  Let  us  try  it  by  this  test  For  tl 
three  years  after  the  transfer  of  the  province,  there  was  not  a 
execution  or  conviction  for  either  of  these  crimes.  In  the  eooM 
ever,  of  the  first  six  years,  four  Indians,  residing  within  the  Jl 
the  state,  made  an  attack  on  some  of  the  settlers,  and  were  eBfefll 
up  by  the  tribe,  or  arrested  and  condemned,  and  two  were  eMo 
for  murder,  and  one  negro  was  condemned  and  executed  for  in 
tion.  In  the  next  six  years  there  were  ten  convictions;  in  the  si 
ing  four,  to  the  month  of  January  1822,  fourteen  ;  so  that  we  fi 
number  of  convictions  for  the  enumerated  crimes  have  nearly  d 
in  every  period  of  six  years,  in  the  face  of  this  efficient  penalty 
the  population  of  the  state  doubles  only  once  in  twenty  years ; 
^fore,  the  increase  of  this  crime  progresses  in  a  ratio  of  three  to 
that  of  the  population;  and  we  should  not  forget,  in  making  thii 
lation,  the- important  and  alarming  fact,  that  numerous  instai 
homicide,  and  attempts  to  kill,  occur,  which  are  rarely  follow 
prosecution,  and  more  rarely  still  by  conviction.  I  mean,  all  tb 
that  have  their  origin  in  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  including  n 
the  lives  sacrificed  to  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  duels,  bi 
less  excusable  and  increasing  cases  of  wounds  and  death,  infli 
atonement  for  some  injury  offered  to  personal  dignity.  Un< 
statute  against  stabbing,!  find  but  three  convictions  up  to  the  yea 
one  instance  of  rape,  to  the  same  period ;  and  what  is  somewhat 
lar,  not  a  single  instance  of  burglary  from  1805  until  1820,  in 
year,  and  the  succeeding  one,  there  were  two  cases,  just  two  yea 
it  was  made  a  capital  crime.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  thi 
ment?  First,  I  think,  that,  of  burglary,  one  of  the  crimes  to 
capital  punishment  is  annexed,  fifteen  years'  experience,  (during 
there  was  not  a  single  conviction,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  not  i 
indictment  under  the  law  which  denounced  imprisonment  as  the 
ty)  ought  to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  severer  punishment  v 
necessary,  while  the  two  convictions  which  so  soon  succeeded  t 
mulgation  of  that  law,  are  strong  testimony  that  the  punishc 
death  is  not  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil.  As  to  rape,  that 
occurrence  is  much  more  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the  mar 
the  age  than  to  any  fear  of  the  punishment  annexed  ;  for  if  thi 
the  efficient  cause,  we  should  certainly  find  it  at  least  as  pow< 
the  case  of  murder,  a  crime  to  which  the  offender  is  not  stimul 
in  the  former  casoi  by  the  strongest  sensual  appetite. 
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Besides,  this  is  not  the  strong  hold  of  those  who  argue  in  favour  of 
capital  punishnnent  Driven  from  every  other  grbund,  they  defend  it 
as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  of  murder.  The  slow  abandonment 
of  it  for  other  oflences,  is  a  proof  of  the  gradual  advance  of  true  princU 
pies,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  is  adhered  to  in  this,  shows  the 
force  of  early  impressions  and  inveterate  prejudice,  even  id  the  most 
enlightened  minds  :  yet  that  prejudice  must  in  time  yield  to  the  evi- 
dence which  the  practical  results  which  have  attended  this  infliction-— 
results  which  show,  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the  public  esdbibition 
of  homicide,  directed  by  the  sacred  voice  of  the  law,  so  far  from  re- 
pressing, does  but  encourage  it,  in  private  quarrels.  It  is  commonly 
advocated  on  the  principle  of  vindictive  justice(a),  and  can  be,  with  a 
due  regard  to  facts,  on  no  other.  The  murderer  deserves  death  !  He 
that  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  !  Blood  for 
blood  !  These  are  the  exclamations  that  are  used  instead  of  argument. 
Such  sentiments,  combined  'with  the  spectacle  of  legal  revenge  which 
they  dictate,  can  produce  but  one  effect.  Half  the  odium  and  horror 
of  taking  human  life  is  lost,  by  the  example  of  seeing  it  made  a-public 
duty,  while  the  motives  are  sanctified  which  are  but  too  apt  to  justify 
it  in  the  mind  of  an  irritated  individual,  who  magnifies  the  injury  he 
has  received,  overlooks  the  provocation  he  gave,  and  thinks  himself 
excusable  in  doing,  to  satisfy  his  passions,  that  which  public  justice 
does  from  the  same  motive,  revenge.  The  sensation  of  horror  with 
which  we  see  a  human  being  suffering  a  violent  death,  would  certainly 
be  increased,  if  the  hand  of  justice  was  never  employed  in  the  unholy 
work;  and  private  vengeance  would  be  checked  by  the  laws,  when  they 
DO  longer  encouraged  it  by  their  example. 

But  however  this  vindictive  feeling  may  betray  itself  in  the  warmth 
ofconversation,itis  not  brought  forward  in  any  serious  argument;  there 
it  is  too  universally  exploded.  What  then  is  said  ?  That  it  is  a  punish- 
ment proportioned  to  the  crime;  that,  as  murder  is  the  highest  of  all  of- 
fences, death,  the  greatest  of  all  punishments,  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it.  But  why  ought  it  to  be  so  applied  ?  To  apportion  the  punishment 
lo  the  offence,  does  not  mean  to  make  the  culprit  suffer  the  same  quan- 
tity of  evil  which  he  inflicted  by  his  crime  ;  that  would  be  both  im- 
possible and  unjust  It  means,  that  the  punishment  should  be  such  as 
to  deter  from  the  commission  of  the  crime,  but  no  greater.  If,  then, 
death  has  not  this  effect,  why  ought  it  to  be  applied  ?  But  that  it  has 
not  this  effect,  is  shown  by  reasoning  and  by  fact.  Why  then  will  you 
continue  to  apply  it  ?  Pressed  by  this  inquiry,  we  have  the  same  eter- 
nal answer — murder  deserves  death.  Out  of  this  circle  no  reasoning 
can  drive  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  are  asked,  are  you  sure  that 
if  we  give  up  this  punishment,  your  substitute  will  prove  effectual  ?    If 

(a)  I  had  once  a  con  venation  with  an  exalted  magistrate,  a  man  of  high  attainments 
luid  great  liberality,  on  the  abolition  of  this  punishment.  He  acceded  to  the  propriety 
of  Uie  measure,  in  all  cases  bat  murder ;  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tho«ffender, 
%iid  Uie  severity  of  solitary  confinement,  which  was  proposed  to  be  substitated.  But  when 
these  two  objections  were,  as  I  thought,  satisfactorily  answered,  he  replied  by  one  of  the 
exclamations  used  in  the  text,  and  added,  very  frankly — **  I  most  oonfesi  that  there  is 
•ome  little  feeling  otrevaige  at  the  bottom  of  my  opinion  on  this  sabject."  If  all  other 
WMoners  were  equally  candid^  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  establishing  true  do^ 
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you  mean  so  effectual  as  to  eradicate  the  crime,  I  answer,  no !     But  I 
am  as  sure  as  experience  and  analogy,  and  reasoning  united,  can  make 
me,  that  it  will  be  more  effectual.     What  is  it  we  fear  ?    Why  do  we 
hesitate?    You  know,  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  fear  of  the  gallows 
does  not  restrain  from  murder.     We  have  seen  a  deliberate  murder 
committed  in  the  very  crowd  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a 
murderer's  death;  and  do  we  still  talk  of  its  force  as  an  example?     In 
defiance  of  your  menaced  punishment,  homicide  stalks  abroad  and  raises 
its  bloody  hand  at  noon-day  in  your  crowded  streets;  and  when  arrested 
in  its  career,  takes  shelter  under  the  example  of  your  laws,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  their  very  severity,  from  punishment.    Try  the  efficacy  of 
milder  punishments;  they  have  succeeded.    Your  own  statutes,  all  those 
of  every  slate  in  the  union,  prove  that  they  have  succeeded,  in  other 
offences;  try  the  great  experiment  on  this  also.     Be  consistent;  restore 
capital  punishments  in  other  crimes,  or  abolish  it  in  this.     Do  not  fieir 
that  the  murderers  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  seduced  by  the  miU^ 
ness  of  your  penal  code,  will  choose  this  as  the  theatre  of  their  exploitii 
On  this  point  we  have  a  most  persuasive  example.     In  Tuscaoy^as  we 
have  seen,  neither  murder  nor  any  other  crime  was  punished  with  death, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we  have  not  only  the 
official  declaration  of  the  sovereign,  that  <<all  crimes  had  diminished^ 
and  those  of  an  atrocious  nature  had  become  extremely  rare  /'  but  the 
authority  of  the  venerable  Franklin,  for  these  conclusive  facts ;  that  in 
Tuscany  where  murder  was  not  punished  with  death,  only  five  had 
been  committed  in  twenty  years ;  while  in  Rome,  where  that  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  with  great  pomp  and  parade,  sixty  murders  were 
committed  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity(a).    *<  It  is  remarkable,"  he  adds  to  this  account  <^  that  the  mau- 

(a)  If  ever  any  philosophy  deserved  the  epiUiets  of  useful  and  practical,  it  was  that  of 
Dr  Franklin.    His  opinions  must  have  weight,  not  only  from  his  character,  bat  fhwi  tht 
simple,  intelligible  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported.    What  says  this  venerable  an^ 
irreproachable  witness  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  we  are  now  pleading? — "I  wioMr 
pect  the  attachment  to  death,  as  a  punishment  for  murder,  in  minds  otherwise  enlightao^ 
upon  the  subject  of  capital  punishments,  arises  from  a  false  interpretation  of  a  passage  '^ 
the  old  testament,  and  that  is — '  He  that  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  bloed 
be  shed/    This  has  been  supposed  to  imply,  that  blood  could  only  be  expiated  by  blo<3d* 
But  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  with  a  late  commentator  on  this  text*  of  scripture,  th^^^ 
is  rather  a  prediction  than  a  law.    The  language  of  it  is  simply,  that  such  is  the  fScpIly 
and  depravity  of  man,  that  murder,  in  every  age,  shall  beget  murder.    Laws,  theref^"* 
which  inflict  death  for  murder,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unchristian  as  those  which  jo^^^ 
or  tolerate  revenge ;  for  the  obligations  of  Christianity  upon  individuals,  to  promote    **" 
pentance,  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  universal  benevolence,    *^ 
equally  binding  upon  states. 

"  The  power  over  human  life  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  him  who  gave  it 


*  '*  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  any  one  by  taking  the  liberty  to  put  my  own  construe  *j}* 
00  this  dWebrated  paiiM{;e,  and  to  inquire,  why  it  should  be  deemed  a  precept  at  all  ?  _2? 
me,  I  must  confe«9,  it  appears  to  contain  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  what  will  fp 
rally  happen :  and  in  this  view  to  stand  exactly  upon  the  same  ground  with  such  pas^ 
as  the  following—*  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity*—'  He  that  vm 
ftp  the  sword,  shall  fall  by  the  sword.*  The  form  of  expression  Is  precisely  the  same  in 
texts.  Why  then  may  they  not  all  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner,  and  con:4derfd  *  '*| 
as  commands,  but  as  denunciations?  and  if  so,  the  magistrate  will  nojnore  bp  bound  b^  t* 
text  in  Genesis,  to  punish  murder  with  death,  than  he  will  by  the  text  in  the  ReveIaUo0^*' 
■elL  evciy  Guinea  captahi  to  our  West  India  planters.**— Aev.  W,  Turner, 
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ntrSf  principleSf  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants' of  Tuscany,  and  of 
Rome,  are  exactly  the  same.  The  abolition  of  death  alone,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  murder,  produced  this  diflercnce  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
two  nations."  From  this  it  would  appear,  rather  that  the  murderers 
of  Tuscany  were  invited,  by  the  severe  punishments  in  the  neighboui^ 
ing  territories  of  Rome,  than  that  those  of  Rome  were  attracted  into 
Tuscany  by  their  abolition.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  then,  from 
this  measure ;  and  if  any  ill  effects  should  follow  the  experiment,  it  ia 
but  too  easy  to  return  to  the  system  of  extermination. 

One  argument,  the  ferocious  chariicter  impressed  on  the  people  by 
this  punishment,  which  was  insisted  oi^  in  the  first  report,  has  been  so 
atrongly  illustrated  by  a  subsequent  event  in  Pennsylvania,  that  I  can- 
nol  omit  stating  it.     After  the  execution  of  Lechler  had  gratified  the 

Cople  about  York  and  Lancaster  with  the  spectacle  of  his  death,  and 
d  produced  its  proper  complement  of  homicide  and  other  crimes, 
a  poor  wretch  was  condemned  to  sufier  the  same  fate,  for  a  similar  of- 
fisDcey  in  another  paK  of  the  state,  where  the  people  had  not  yet  been 
indiilged  with  such  a  spectacle.    They,  also,  collected  by  thousands  and 

kwi,  thoxefore,  are  in  rebellion  e^nit  this  prero^^tiTe,  when  they  tnntfer  it  to  hnman 
hands. 

'*  If  eociety  ctn  be  leeured  from  TioleDce  by  confining  the  murderer,  lo  u  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  his  crime,  the  end  of  extirpation  will  be  answered.  In  confinement  he 
may  l>e  reformed ;  and  if  this  should  prove  impracticable,  he  may  be  restrained  for  a  term 
of  jrears  that  will  probably  be  co-eval  witli  his  life. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  the  punishment  of  captives  with  death  or  servitude,  and  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  peaceable  husbandmen,  women,  and  children,  were  thought 
to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  war,  and  the  safety  of  states.  But  experience  has  taught 
US  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  in  proportion  as  humanity  has  triumphed  over  these 
maxims  of  false  policy,  wars  have  been  less  frequent  and  terrible,  and  nations  have 
enjoyed  longer  intervals  of  internal  tranquillity.  The  virtues  are  all  parts  of  a  circle. 
Whatever  is  humane,  is  wise  ;  whatever  is  wise,  is  just ;  and  whatever  is  wise,  just,  and 
humane,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  interest  of  states,  whether  criminals  or  foreign 
•nemies  are  the  subject  of  their  legislation. 

**  For  the  honour  of  humanity  it  can  be  said,  that  in  every  age  and  country,  there  have 
been  found  persons  in  whom  uncorrupted  nature  has  triumphed  over  custom  and  law. 
£lae,  why  do  we  hear  of  houses  being  abandoned  near  to  places  of  public  execution  f 
Why  do  we  see  doors  and  windows  shut  the  days  and  hours  of  criminal  executions  ? 
Why  do  we  hear  of  aid  being  secretly  afforded  to  criminab  to  mitigate  or  elude  the  se- 
verity of  their  punishments  ?  Why  is  the  public  executioner  of  the  law  a  subject  of  such 
general  detestation  ?  These  things  are  latent  struggles  of  reason,  or  rather,  the  secret 
▼eice  of  God  himself,  speaking  in  the  human  heart,  against  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  public 
PiUiishments. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  inquiry  by  observing,  that  the  same  false  religion  and  philosophy 
Whjeh  once  kindled  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  persecution,  now  dooms  the  criminal  to  public 
fiHuniny  and  death.  In  proportion  as  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  Christianity  are 
^^■^rstood,  they  will  agree  in  extinguishing  the  one  and  destroying  the  other.  If  these 
Mbiciples  continue  to  extend  their  influence  upon  government,  as  they  have  done  for 
**^Qie  time  past,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  when 
^^  gallows,  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  the  whipping-post,  and  the  wheel-barrow  (the  usual 
^^fines  of  public  punishment),  will  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  rack  and  the 
*^*ksy  as  marks  of  the  barbarity  of  ages  and  countries,  and  as  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
^Ue  operation  of  reason  and  religion  on  the  htunan  mind.'* — Inquiry  vpcm  PMic 
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tens  of  thousands.  The  victim  was  brought  out.  All  the  eyes  in  1 
living  man  that  surrounded  the  gibbet,  were  fixed  on  his  countenani 
and  they  waited  with  strong  desire,  the  expected  signal  for  launeht 
him  into  eternity.  There  was  a  delay.  They  grew  impatient ;  it  w 
prolongedi  and  they  were  outrageous ;  cries  like  those  which  preeei 
the  tardy  rising  of  the  curtain  in  a  theatre  were  heard.  Impatient  f( 
the  delight  they  expected  in  seeing  a  fellow  creature  die,  they  nised 
ferocious  cry.  But  when  it  was  at  last  announced  that  a  reprieve  bi 
left  them  no  hope  of  witnessing  his  agonies,  their  fury  knew  do  boaodi 
•nd  the  poot  maniac,  for  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  insane,  wis  wit 
difficulty  s|f&tched  by  the  officers  of  justice  from  the  fate  wbtck  A 
most  violent  among  them  seemed  determined  to  inflict(a).  This.i*|l 
an  overcharged  picture  ;  the  same  savage  feeling  has  \Hsen  nuM  411 
once  exhibited  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  union,  and  will  alwanlit|i9 
duced  by  public  executions,  unless  it  is  replaced  by  the  equmlli;^' 
ous  feeling  of  admiration  and  interest  for  the  8ufferer(6).  w, 
two  is  to  prevail,  depends  on  circumstances  totally  out  of  tl 
the  lawgiver  or  the  judge  to  foresee,  or  control ;  but  by  the  h 
of  either  feeling,  every  good  end  of  punishment  is  totally  idefe 

I  cannot,  I  ought  not,  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  ODCfriMll 
pressing  on  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  legislaturoi  aa  Ml 
ment  which  every  new  view  of  it  convinces  me  is  important;  ana i 
we  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  conclusive:  the  irremediaUa^M 
ture  of  this  punishment.  Until  men  acquire  new  faculties,  and  n 
enabled  to  decide  upon  innocence  or  guilt  without  the  aid  of  falliU 
and  corruptible  human  evidence,  so  long  will  the  risk  be  incurred c 
condemning  the  innocent.  Were  the  consequence  felt  as  deeply  ui 
ought  to  be,  would  there  be  an  advocate  for  that  punishment,  whidi 
applied  in  such  case,  has  all  the  consequences  of  the  most  atrociou 
murder  to  the  innocent  sufferers — worse  than  the  worst  murderer!  H 
stabs,  or  strikes,  or  poisons,  and  the  victim  dies — he  dies  umsonsciov 
of  the  blow — without  being  made  a  spectacle  to  satisfy  ferocious  ci 
riosily,  and  without  the  torture  of  leaving  his  dearest  friends  doublfi 
of  his  innocence,  or  seeing  them  abandon  him  under  the  convictio 
of  his  guilt;  he  dies,  and  his  death  is  like  one  of  those  inevitable  chancf 
to  which  all  mortals  are  subject ;  his  family  are  distressed,  but  not  dii 
honoured;  his  death  is  lamented  by  his  friends,  and,  if  his  life  deserve 
it,  honoured  by  his  country.     But  the  death  inflicted  by  the  laws,  tb 

(a)  This  disgraceful  scene  took  place  at  Orwigsburgh.  The  wretched  roadman  who  wi 
■o  near  sufferings  was  named  Zimmerman.  I  have  the  details  from  a  gentleman  of  tt 
first  respectability  in  Pennsylvania;  my  informant  adds  to  his  account  of  this  trtiMi 
tion — "  Executions  in  this  state  are  scenes  of  riot  and  every  species  of  wickedotii 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  thousand  persons  have  been  in  attendance  on  such  ocetsioa 
In  country  parts,  two  and  even  three  days  are  employed  in  the  merry-making,  muchift 
the  manner  of  fairs  in  former  times.'* 

(b)  The  tendency  of  public  executions  at  times  to  elevate  the  sufferer  to  the  honov 
of  saintship,  and  lose  the  detestation  due  to  his  crime  )n  admiration  for  the  piety  of  t 
new  convert,  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  The  scene  described  in  the  fint  i 
port,  of  the  execution  of  the  mail  robbers  at  Baltimore,  has  been  represented  in  oil 
eountries.  A  note  to  (hat  part  of  the  report  in  a  German  translation,  saya — '*  One  woi 
think  that  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  execution  of  the  murderer  Jonas  in  t 
plaee-HN)  exactly  is  the  acene  described." 
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murder  of  the  innocent  under  its  holy  forms,  has  no  such  mitigating 
circumstances.  Slow  in  its  approach,  uncertain  in  its  strokei  its  victim 
feels  not  only  the  sickness  of  the  heart  that  arises  from  the  alternation 
of  hope  and  fear,  until  his  doom  is  pronounced,  but  when  that  becomes 
inevitable;  alone,  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon  during  every  moment,  that 
the  cruel  lenity  of  the  law  prolongs  his  life,  he  is  made  to  feel  all  those 
anticipations,  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths.  The  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence, that  which  is  our  support  under  other  miseries,  is  here  eon- 
verted  into  a  source  of  bitter  anguish,  when  it  is  found  to  be  no  pro- 
tection from  infamy  and  death  ;  and  when  the  ties  which  connected 
him  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his  family,  are  torn  asunder,  no  con- 
soling reflection  mitigates  the  misery  of  that  moment.  He  leaves  un- 
merited infamy  to  his  children;  a  name  stamped  with  dishonour  to  their 
surviving  parent,  and  bows  down  the  grey  heads  of  his  own  with  sorrow 
to  thC)  grave.  As  he  walks  from  his  dungeon,  he  sees  the  thousands 
who  have  come  to  caze  on  his  last  agony;  he  mounts  the  fatal  tree,  and 
s  life  of  innocence  is  closed  by  a  death  of  dishonour.  This  is  no  pic- 
ture of  the  imagination.  Would  to  God  it  were  !  Would  to  God,  that  if 
death  must  be  inflicted,  some  sure  means  might  be  discovered  of  mak- 
ing it  fall  upon  the  guilty.  These  things  have  happened.  These  legal 
murders  have  been  committed !  and  who  were  the  primary  causes  of 
the  crime  ?  Who  authorized  a  punishment,  which  once  inflicted,  could 
never  be  remitted  to  the  innocent  ?  Who  tied  the  cord,  or  let  fall  the 
axe  upon  the  guiltless  head  ?  Not  the  executioner,  the  vile  instrument 
who  is  hired  to  do  the  work  of  death;  not  the  jury  who  convict,  or  the 
judge  who  condemns;  not  the  law  which  sanctions  these  errors,  but  the 
legislators  who  made  the  law  ;  those  who,  having  the  power,  did  not 
repeal  it.  These  are  the  persons  responsible  to  their  country,  their 
consciences,  and  their  Godi  These  horrors  not  only  have  happened, 
but  they  must  be  repeated  :  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects. The  innocent  have  suffered  the  death  of  the  guilty;  the  innocent 
will  suficr.  We  know  it.  The  horrible  truth  stares  us  in  the  face.  We 
dare  not  deny,  and  cannot  evade  it.  A  word,  while  it  saves  the  inno- 
cent, will  secure  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  shall  we  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  ?  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  our  own  imagined 
exemption  from  this  fate,  and  shut  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  justice  and 
humanity  ?  Shall  <<  sensibility  (as  has  been  finely  observed)  sleep  in 
the  lap  of  luxury"(a),  and  not  awake  at  the  voice  of  wretchedness  ?  I 
urge  this  point  with  more  earnestness,  because  I  have  witnessed  more 
than  one  condemnation  under  false  constructions  of  law,  or  perjured,  or 
mistaken  testimony  ;  sentences,  that  would  now  have  been  reversed  if 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  within  the  reach  of  mercy.  I  have  seen, 
in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  dungeon,  the  deep  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  indignation  which  contended  with  grief;  have  heard  the 
earnest  asseverations  of  innocence,  made  in  tones  which  no  art  could 
imitate;  and  listened  with  awe  to  the  dreadful  adjuration,  poured  forth 
by  one  of  these  victims  with  an  energy  and  solemnity  that  seemed  su- 
perhuman, summoning  his  false  accuser  and  his  mistaken  judge  to  meet 
him  before  the  throne  of  God.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  high  tribunal 
which  never  errs,  and  before  which  he  who  made  it  was  in  a  few  hours 
lo  appear,  was  calculated  to  create  a  belief  of  his  innocence  ;  that  belief 

(«)  Eden.  Piinciple:<  of  Penal  Law. 
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wu  chinged  iuto  certainty  ;  thf)  perjury  of  the  witnen  wis  diseoverai 

Ud  he  flea  frtMn  the  inramy  that  awaited  him  ;  but  it  waa  too  Ule  £1 

MIT  other  eScet,  than  lo  add  one  more  e^tample  to  the  many  that  pi» 

«a«d  it  of  the  danger,  and  I  may  add  impiety  of  using  this  ottrifauli 

of  the  dinne  pomr,  witiiout  the  iofainbility  that  can  alone  properij 

dimtiL     And  this  objection  alone,  did  none  of  the  other  cogent  m- 

r  .woamgi/fiOKt  Gtpital  punishment  exist,  this  alone  would  makemehiil 

.    the  decree  for  it*  ibolition  as  an  event,  so  honourable  to  my  couair;  isd 

i^wa  eoonling  to  humuily,  SiS  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  kbwrof 

•  life. 

:I,eennot  qoit  this  part  of  the  subject  wi  thout  submitting  to  the  genenl 
■MBinUy  the  opinion  of  one  whose  authority  would  juMify  an  experi- 
ment, even  more  hazardous  than  this,  but  whose  arguments  are  as  con- 
vincing  as  his  name  is  respectable.  They  are  not  the  opinions  of  dm 
whom  the  cant,  which  is  used  to  cover  the  ignorance  of  the  day,  wouU 
cikll  a  theorist,  but  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  useful 
and  honourable  functions  of  the  highest  magistracy,  whose  name  i)  >!• 
ways  mentioned  with  reverence,  and  whose  doctrines  arc  quoIi.-d  as  m- 
thority,  wherever  the  true  principles  of  legal  linowledge  are  regnrdeil. 
Hear  the  venerable  D'Aguesseau  : 

"  Who  would  believe  that  a  first  impression  may  sometimes  decide 
the  question  of  life  and  death  ?  A  fatal  mass  of  circumstances,  which 
seem  as  if  fate  had  collected  them  together,  for  the  ruin  of  an  uafortu- 
Date  wretch,  a  crowd  of  mute  witnesses  (and  from  that  chamcler  moN 
dangerous)  depose  against  innocence  j  ihcy  prejudice  the  judge,  Ini 
indignstion  is  roused,  his  zeal  contributes  to  seduce  him  ;  losing  the 
character  of  the  judge  in  that  of  the  accuser,  he  looks  only  to  that  whicti 
is  evidence  of  guilt,  and  he  sacrifices  to  his  own  reasonings  the  man 
whom  he  would  have  saved  had  he  listened  only  to  the  proofs  of  IIm 
law.  An  unforeseen  event  sometimes  shows,  that  innocence  hu  Kiak 
under  the  weight  of  conjectures,  and  falsifies  the  conclusioii\  whicb 
circumstances  had  induced  the  magistrate  to  draw.  Truth  lifts  opthi 
veil  with  which  probability  had  enveloped  her;  but  she  appears  tM 
late!  The  blood  of  the  innocent  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  against  ifal 
prejudice  of  his  judge  ;  and  the  magistrate  passes  the  rest  of  his  lif«il 
deploring  a  misfortune  which  his  befentanck  cannot  SEPAiK"(a}. 
The  earnestness  for  this  reform  is  sometimes  reproached  to  its  idvfr 
cales  as  proceeding  from  a  childish  fear,  that  magnifies  the  apprehensiai 
of  that  which  we  know  is  appointed  to  us  all.  Not  so.  The  value  d 
life  is  not  overrated  in  the  argument.  There  are  occasions  in  whidi 
the  risk  of  its  loss  must  be  incurred  ;  in  which  the  certainly  of  dealli 
must  be  encountered  with  firmness  and  composure.  These  occasioH 
are  presented  by  patriotism  in  defence  of  our  country  and  our  country'i 
rights  ;  by  benevolence  in  the  rescue  of  another  from  danger  ;  by  Ifr 
ligion,  whenever  persecution  offers  the  martyr's  crown  to  the  fahhfll ; 
and  it  is  not  known  or  believed  that  those  who  propose  to  abolish  deatk 
as  a  punishment,  either  fear  it  as  a  natural  event  or  shun  its  encouDta 
when  required  by  duty,  more  than  those  who  think  it  ought  to  be  t* 
tained.  He  who  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citisen,  wu  entitlci 
to  a  more  honourable  recompense  than  the  daring  soldier  who  ventuid 
his  own  by  first  mouotiug  the  breach.    The  civic  was  preferrod  to  lb 

(a)  D'AugueMCMi,  tS  HereurUle. 
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ilerown.    The  Romans,  during  the  best  period  of  their  history, 
eed  this  abolition  to  practice.     "Far,"  said  their  forest  orttor, 
eodearouring  in  a  corrupted  age  to  restore  ihe  ancient  Teellng  on  ths 
■object,  "  far(a)  from  us  be  the  puniabment  of  dciith — its  ministers — lt« 
irwtniments.     Remove  theni,  not  only  from  their  actual  operation  on  ■  j 
our  bodiea,  but  banish  them  from  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  thoughts;  for,  ft 
not  only  the  execution,  but  the  apprehenaiou,  the  existence,  the  very  ^ 
mention  of  these  things  is  disgraceful  to  a  freeman  anit  a  Roman  citi-    - 
len."     Yet  the  Romaos  were  not  very  remnrkabie  for  a  ptisillanimoua  • 
feur  of  death.      In  the  age  of  which  I  speak,  ihcy  did  not  want  the  ex-  <- 
eitement  of  capital  punishment  to  induce  them  lo  die  for  iheir  country.  ' 
On  the  iionlrary,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  plausibly  argued,  that  the  ser- 
(file  disposition,  which  disgraced  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  was  in 
jfeme  measure  caused  by  the  chnnge,  which  made  the  sacrifice  of  life 
Bie  expiation  for  crime,  instead  of  Ihe  consummation  and  proof  of 
pttriolic  devotion. 

I  Conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  much  repetition,  and  certain  that 
k  have  weakened,  by  my  versiou  of  them,  arguments  much  better  used 
By  others,  !  am  yet  fearful  of  having  omitted  many  things  that  might 
Bilve  an  effect  in  convincing  any  one  of  those  to  whom  this  report  is 
kddrc»aed.  The  firm  religious  belief  I  have  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
9  advance,  contrasted  with  the  sense  of  my  incapacity  to  enforce  it  upon 
iothers,  must  have  produced  obscurity  where  the  intereata  of  humanity 

E quire  there  should  be  light,  and  confusion  where  the  performance  of' 
y  great  duty  demands  order.  But  the  truth  will  appear  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles.  From  (he  midst  of  the  cloud,  with  which  human  im- 
perfection has  surrounded  her,  her  voice,  like  that  of  the  Almighty 
from  the  mount,  will  be  heard  reiterating  to  nations  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals, the  great  command,  "  Thott  shaxt  itot  kill." 

Having  more  fully  than  was  intended,  but  much  more  imperfectly 
than  the  subject  demands,  reviewed  the  great  characteristic  that  dis- 
tinguishes ttie  code,  the  total  oiofitton  of  cajnttU  pwiishmmt,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  (which  will,  hereafter,  be  very  briefly  done)  lo 
other  penalties,  which,  for  reasons  nearly  as  cogent,  have  been  also 
ibrogated.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  punishments,  by  which  these  are 
proposed  to  be  replaced,  the  principal  one,  imprisonment  in  its  various 
grades,  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline.  Fines  are 
retained,  but  with  modifications  that  lessen  the  force  of  the  objections 
usually  made  to  that  punishment.  It  is  certain,  that  indiscriminately 
applied  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  this  is  one  of  the  most  unequal  punish- 
ments that  can  well  be  imagined;  and  that  the  wide  range  of  discretion 
which  the  apportionment  of  it  must  necessarily  require  to  be  vested  in 
the  judge,  is  another  strong  objection;  but  when  that  discretion  is  pro- 
perly exercised,  no  penalty  can  be  so  easily  proportioned  to  the  oflbnce 
and  lo  the  circumstances  of  the  offender;  it  is  divisible  in  the  moat  per- 
fect degree,  and  admits  of  complete  compensation  whenever  it  has  been 
improperly  enforced.  But  yet  it  was  foreseen  that  cases  would  occur^ 
in  which  the  wealth  of  the  offender  might  make  the  highest  range  of  a 

(a)  Ciroifex  tl  tbduclio  cipilli,  at  doidcd  Ipfum  cnieii  ibait,  nan  maJa  ■  earpoie  civlum- 
EomtDonim  »cd  «*>■■  ■  coglMllaoe,  oeulln,  aurlbiw— hanna  •ilin  ooiDiuin  reinm  nan  Mlum- 
eTenlua  alque  {MqMMlo,  Md  (tUm  Candida,  eipcelitio,  mcDtio  Ipii  denlqui,  Indipit  ci*« 
Romano,  a  I  qua  honiM  libera  tiL—Getropro  IMmo. 
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discretionary  fine  a  penalty  too  light  to  be  felt ;  and  in  which  hif 
poverty  might  change  the  lowest  into  utter  ruin.  To  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  these  inconveniences,  the  fine,  in  most  cases,  is  accompanied 
by  a  discretion  to  commute  it  into  simple  imprisonment,  which  may 
be  inflicted  on  those  whose  circumstances  would  enable  them  to  despise 
•  fine;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  oppression  and  ruin  of  the 
pooFi  it  is  provided  that  no  fine  shall  ever  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  dear 
property  of  the  delinquent ;  and  still  further  to  secure  the  indigent 
from  ruin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  his  punishment;  where 
there  is  no  property,  the  fine  is  to  be  commuted  into  imprisonmenti 
calculating  one  day  for  every  two  dollars(a)  of  the  fine,  limiting  i^ 
however,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  fine,  the  imprison- 
ment shall  not  exceed  ninety  days.  Fines  are  also  rendered  more  equalp 
when  inflicted  for  a  breach  of  official  duty,  by  apportioning  them  to  the 
amount  of  official  emolument.  There  are  also  general  ruTei»  iotended 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  judge  the  principles  by  which  beee^t  i 
to  be  guided,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  him  bj  the  hw»  | 
These  will  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Procedure,  and  the  reaaeiie.iiiir  J 
those  directions  in  the  Introductory  Report  to  that  Code.  i 

The  collection  of  fines  is  regulated  by  the  same  rules  which  govern  I 
executions  in  civil  cases  ;  giving  to  the  state  no  preference  over  elher\ 
creditors,  but  from  the  time  of  registering  the  order  impoaing  the  fine.  ^ 

Considering  fine  as  a  personal  punishment,  the  death  of  the  offender  ji 
operates  as  a  discharge  at  any  time  before  it  is  paid.  Any  other  ar--. 
rangement  would  make  it  operate  as  a  partial  forfeiture  upon  hia  heirs. 

Forfeiture  and  suspension  of  certain  civil  and  political  rights  are  also 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  code.  They  are  applied  chiefly  to  mis- 
demeanours in  office,  and  to  such  ofiences  as  show  the  want  of  the  pro- 
per qualities  to  perform  the  duties  which  are  required  by  them.  These 
are  sparingly  inflicted,  because,  if  too  frequent,  it  would  create  a  body 
of  men  in  the  community  discontented  with  their  situation  and  ready  to 
promote  any  violent  change. 

Among  the  civil  rights,  however,  which  are  forfeitable,  is  not  found 
that  of  testifying.  The  reasons  of  making  this  change,  are  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  the  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Evidence. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  such  a  disqualification  would 
be  a  most  serious  punishment  to  persons  whose  property,  reputation, 
or  life,  might  depend  on  the  testimony  of  the  person  disqualifiedi  but 
could  be  none  to  him. 

In  apportioning  punishments  to  diflercnt  modifications  of  the 


offence,  a  mode  has  been  adopted  which  appeared  simple  and  easily 
understood.  It  is  that  of  directing  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
punishment  for  the  simple  offence  to  be  made  by  a  fractional  proportion; 
for  instance,  the  punishment  for  assisting  at  an  unlawful  assembly,  is 
fine  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  from  three 
to  twelve  months;  but  as  this  offence  is  more  reprehensible  in  a  magis- 
trate, or  other  officer,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  fluch  are  guilty  of  it, 
the  penalty  shall  be  doubled.     The  same  effect  might  be  produced  by 

(a)  This  valuation  of  a  day's  imprisonmeot  may  seem  high,  but  a  just  regard  for  pertoail 
liberty  induced  a  belief  that  double  the  standard  of  daily  wages  would  not  be  deemed  ei- 
cessive. 
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enacting  in  the  article  relating  to  such  modification  of  the  ofiences,  that 
the  punishment  should  be  fine  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollarsi 
and  imprisonment  not  less  thatl  six  nor  more  than  twelve  months.  But 
the  contrary  course  was  adopted;  because,  being  equally  intelligible,  it 
avoided  repetition,  which,  as  all  the  conciseness  consistent  with  per- 
spicuity was  studied  in  framing  the  code,  made  it  an  object  of  soma 
importance ;  and  because  the  precise  proportion  being  enounced  in 
declaring  the  penalty,  the  aggravation  or  diminution  of  the  guilt  was 
more  readily  impressed  on  the  mind.  A  reference  to  the  rules  for 
making  these  apportionments  will  enable  the  general  assembly  to 
judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  provision.  It  is  one,  however,  of  mere 
convenience ;  does  not  touch  any  of  the  essential  features  in  the  code, 
and  if  disapproved,  the  same  end  may  be  produced  by  a  labour  nearly 
mechanical,  of  inserting  the  augmentation  and  diminution  at  length  in 
eaeh  of  the  cases  where  it  is  directed  to  be  proportionably  increased  or 
diminished.  The  only  very  material  objection  to  this  change  would 
be  increasing,  without  necessity,  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  destroying 
the  association  of  ideas  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve. 

Before  entering  into  the  examination  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  of 
the  classification  and  definition  of  the  several  ofiences,  one  or  two  of  the 
i.  ^neral  and  peculiar  features  of  the  code  must  be  adverted  to.  The  first 
j  IS,  the  enunciation  of  the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  In 
1 1  the  first  arrangement  of  the  work,  this  idea  occurred  as  one  of  the  highest 
I  utility:  and  although  it  was  perfectly  unprecedented,  I  was  not  deterred 
from  the  execution  by  its  novelty.  The  advantages  are  recited  in  the 
chapter  itself,  and  need  scarcely  any  elucidation(a).  If  it  be  conceded, 
that  the  people  ought  to  know,  not  only  what  their  agents  have  done, 
but  their  reasons  for  doing  it;  that  any  work,  and  particularly  that  of 
legislation,  will  be  better  done  when  the  object  is  clearly  defined,  and 
the  means  and  rules  for  attaining  it  have  been  attentively  considered  ; 
that  uniformity  is  necessary,  and  that  it  will  be  better  preserved  by 
having  a  record  of  the  grounds  upon  which  former  laws  were  made; — 
if  any  of  these  things  be  conceded,  then  is  that  part  of  the  code  a  valu- 
able improvement,  provided  it  contains  the  true  principles  of  penal 
legislation — such  as  cannot  change,  and  which,  if  good  now,  will  re- 
main so  for  ever.  These,  once  observed,  once  acknowledged  to  be  the 
rule ;  every  future  law  will  be  measured  by  their  standard.  Then,  no 
more  discordant  provisions  ;  no  more  vacillating  legislation ;  no  more 
accumulation  of  statutes,  upon  the  same  matter  ;  none  of  those  evils,  in 
short,  which  are  contrary  to  these  principles.  They  will  perform  the 
office  of  a  constitutional  rule,  not,  indeed,  avoiding  those  laws  which 
are  made  contrary  to  it,  but  preventing  their  very  existence.  I  rely 
more  on  the  importance  and  utility  of  this  part  of  the  work,  because  it 
is  that  which,  both  in  its  form  and  substance,  has  received  the  most 
decided  approbation  of  all  those  who,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  examination  or  criticism. 

An  introductory  notice  contains  the  explanation  of  certain  provisions 
intended,  chiefly,  to  avoid  circumlocution  and  repetition,  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  The  disgusting  tautology  of  the  English  statutes,  from 
which  our  own  are  not  entirely  free,  is  by  this  means  avoided.  The 
strictness  with  which  their  judges  adhered,  at  times,  to  the  letter  of  the 

(a)  Preamble  to  tbe  Penal  Code. 
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statute,  induced  the  necessity  ofringinji;  all  the  chances  which  number, 
gender,  and  time  required,  to  bring  within  the  words  of  the  statute, 
every  possible  case  which  they  could  govern,  and  the  inconvenience 
has  been  so  much  felt,  that  a  bill  has  lately  passed,  containing  in  sub- 
stance(a),  the  same  enactments  for  avoiding  it,  that  are  contained  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  code  I  now  present 

One  article  of  this  chapter  relatei^  to  another  feature  in  the  system  that 
18  entirely  new,  but  it  is  thought  a  very  important  improvement  I 
mean,  the  definition  of  all  the  technical  words  or  phrases  used  in  the 
work.  The  utility  of  this  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  whose  ob- 
jection to  the  introduction  of  the  new  code  is,  that  it  will  unsettle  the 
signification  that  has  been  afiSxed,  by  judicial  decisions,  to  words  most 
commonly  used  in  statutes.  Now  if  this  certainty  be,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  an  advantage  of  the  first  consequence  ;  then  its  benefit  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  certainty  which  is  given  ;  but  judicial 
decisions  cannot,  from  their  nature,  give  this  certainty  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  positive  law;  the  book  of  definitions  therefore  will  be  positive  law, 
and  in  order  to  know  the  sense  in  which  any  word  is  used  in  the  code, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  turn  to  its  definition,  instead  of  poring  over 
a  countless  number  of  volumes,  and  endeavouring,  from  their  incom- 
plete or  contradictory  statiements,  to  find  the  sense  in  which  it  has, 
at  times,  been  employed  in  different  cases.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  although  the  endeavour  has  been  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 

(a)  The  following  extract  from  Mr  Peel's  speech,  introductory  to  this  bill,  wUl  show,  that 
this  part  of  the  plan  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  adoption  in  Great  Biitain. — **  I  certainly 
have  set  the  example  to  the  house  of  drawing  up  such  bills  for  the  future,  in  in  intelligible 
manner.    Not  being  myself  a  lawyer,  and  possessing,  of  courae  no  technical  knowledge,  I 
do  confess,  sir,  that  there  is  no  task  which  I  contemplate  with  so  much  distaste;  as  the 
reading  through  an  ordinary  act  of  parliament.    In  the  first  place,  the  long  recapitulations, 
the  tedious  references,  the  constant  repetitions,  the  providing  or  designating  offences  as 
punishments  for  the  specific  case  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  for  ereiy  degree  and 
relation  in  society,  and  the  necessity  of  indicating  these  several  personages,  and  matters  by 
as  many  appropriate  relations  and  designations— tlien  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  at- 
tempt to  describe,  and  constantly  referring  to  many  different  descriptions  of  property.  Really, 
eir,all  these  various  repetitions,  recapitulations,  and  references  are  so  tedious  and  so  perplex- 
ing, that  I  for  one,  almost  invariably  find  myself  completely  puzzled  before  I  get  to  the  end 
of  a  single  clause.    The  mode  I  have  adopted  in  this  bill  to  obviate  all  this  confusion  and 
vncertainty,  does  seem  to  me,  I  speak  it  with  submission,  much  more  eligible  and  precise 
than  the  usual  phraseology,  adopted  in  these  acU,  and  might,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  be  par- 
•aed  with  advantage  in  bills  which  may  be  brought  in  hereafter.   I  will  give  you  an  example. 
It  is  enacted  in  my  bill,  that  if  any  peraon  be  convicted  of  entering  into  and  stealing  in  any 
bouse,  room,  Su.  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  certain  penalty ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  Ibo  act, 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  arising  from  want  of  specification  of  sex  or  the  identity  of  tho- 
offender,  there  is  a  clause  to  this  effect:  *  And  in  order  to  remove  ail  doabt  as  to-the  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  certain  words  in  this  act,  be  it  hereby  further  enacted,  that  whenow 
the  words  penon,  party,  offender,'  and  so  forth  occur,  <  they  shall  each  and  all  of  t|iem  bo 
deemed  to  intend  and  demonstrate  any  number  of  persons  or  parties;  and  of  any  sex,bciM 
the  offender  or  offendera  under  this  act.'    If  any  person,  therefore,  commit  an  oflRnicn  eon- 
templated  by  that  act,  he  will,  under  the  general  description,  be  liable  to  the  penalty  affixed  to 
•neb  offence.    My  bill,  therefore,  will  include  every  person,  male,  or  female,  and  of  evuy 
rank  or  condition  of  offending  under  its  enactments.    Owing  to  the  rariout  ttgbts  In  wUeh 
I  have  comidefed  thU  provision  and  the  extent  which  I  have  thus  given  to  tbo  bill,  I  wm 
afitiid  it  will  be  Impoasible  to  frame  one  more  compreheDsive." 
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n  the  approbalion  at  men  who  have  had  the  kindness  to  employ 
tellect,  earorced  by  official  duty,  to  the  task  of  close  thinking  oa 
bjects,  in  trying  to  detect  the  errors  of  that  part  of  the  work : 
o  hive  given  me  leave  to  say,  that  they  hive  found  none.  These 
lie  nimes,  with  the  opinions  they  have  given,  will  be  found  in 
endix.  But  whatever  weight  is  due  to  this  authority,  I  disavow 
ligtt  of  sheltering  myself  or  any  thing  I  have  done,  behind  iL  It 
luty  of  the  general  assembly  lo  Judge  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
to  whom  they  are  accountable.  To  their  judgment  I  submit. 
er  idvanliee  of  this  feature  in  the  system  is  this ;  that  however 
lectitroiyMit  present,  the  law  for  giving  eflect  to  the  code 
IS  enaelmeots  for  its  amendment  and  progression  towards  that 
cement,  which  all  your  penal  laws,  by  this  arrangement,  must 
Ify  acquire. 

other  irticles  of  this  chapter  need  no  comment, 
come  now  to  the  Code  itself.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Brat  book 
w  General  Provisions.  Most  of  them  are  in  exact  conformity 
'hat  ia  generally  supposed  to  be  the  present  laws,  but  so  expressed 
ave  DO  room  for  doubt  or  cavil;  some  of  them,  however,  deserve 
alar  notice.  The  evil  already  pointed  out,  attending  the  passage 
temn  penal  lawi  on  the  same  subject,  without  repealing  the  first, 
n  likely  to  recur,  that  some  general  rules  were  thought  necessary 
nlilB  the  effect  of  such  legislation.  Reasoning  from  what  ought 
rather  than  from  what  is,  it  might  be  supposed  that  when  a  new 
y  wu  created  without  repealing  a  former  law  that  had,  also,  tm- 
ooe,  the  legislature  intended  to  preserve  both,  and  such  has  hitber- 
a  the  construction;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  reverse;  the  new 
y  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  intended  as  a  substitute,  and  the  old  law 
sred  to  stand  merely  through  haate  or  negligence.  An  article 
lei  for  this,  and  declares  that  in  such  case,  unless  the  contrary  ia 
■ed,  the  former  penalty  shall  be  abrogated. 
Bore  important  disposition  k  that  which  declares  that  there  shall 
t  one  mode  of  constniinzH|a)  laws,  according  to  the  plain  import 
>«ords  they  employ,  aj^Brpressly  abolishes  what  are  called  fa- 

iliU._J   .>.:-*  n~n.tn>i>»;nna.  in   nlhoi*  ivnrila.    rwpmiltinir    thp  POIirt 
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times  be  used  as  may  include  aa  act  which  the  legislature  could  not 
have  intended  to  forbid,  an  article  has  been  added  since  the  code  was 
printed,  specially  providing,  that  in  such  cases,  the  defendant  must  be 
acquitted,  and  the  case  reported  to  the  legislature;  who  may  then,  more 
explicitly  declare  their  will  to  govern  future  cases.  A  perusal  of 
the  statute  against  concealed  weapons,  will  exemplify  the  necessity 
of  this  provision.  There,  a  knife  is  expressly  called  a  weapon,  and 
the  <«  wearing  it  in  the  coat,  or  any  place  about  the  wearer,  so  that 
it  do  not  appear  in  full  view,"  makes  him  liable  to  a  penalty,  and 
subjects  him  to  search ;  wearing  a  penknife  in  a  man's  waistcoat 
pocket,  is  an  ofience,  within  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
statute,  employed  in  their  usual  sense  ;  and  yet,  it  evidently  could  not 
be  the  intent  of  the  legislature  to  make  this  an  offence.  Other  cases  of 
the  like  kind  may  occur,  and  the  law  should  provide  against  inaccu- 
racy, as  well  as  grosser  faults. 

Another  article  expressly  forbids  all  convictions  for  constructive 
offences ;  that  is,  offences  that  are  created  by  courts,  and  not  by  the 
legislature.  The  latter  alone  are  the  proper  organ  for  declaring  what  acts 
or  omissions  shall  be  punished,  and  the  text  forbids  the  judiciary,  for 
reasons  which  it  assigns,  from  interfering  in  their  functions.  Whether 
our  courts  have  extended  any  offences,  by  construction,  is  not  known, 
nor  can  it  be  until  some  means  are  taken  to  report  and  publish  their 
decisions  in  criminal  cases  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  adopt  the  con- 
structive larcenies  and  forgeries  of  the  English  law(a),  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same 
effects.  Those  which  we  have  seen  in  another  country,  where  the 
state  of  society  and  manners  are  similar  to  our  own,  we  may  expect 
here.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  England  has  suffered  the  most  cruel 
evils  by  this  exercise  of  judicial  power.  The  restriction,  then,  in  the 
text  was  necessary.  We  may,  hereafter,  have  a  judge  who  may  exer- 
cise his  constructive  ingenuity  upon  murders  or  burglary,  or  other  of- 
fences, as  Jefferies  did  upon  treasons.  Wise  laws  must  look  beyond  the 
present  day  ;  and  it  Is  their  office  to  foresee  and  counteract  the  effects 
of  propensities  which  tend  to  disturb  or  corrupt  the  order  of  society. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  book  contains  provisions  which,  relating 
solely  to  prosecutions  and  trials,  are  enlarged  on  in  the  text  of  the  code 
of  procedure,  and  will  be  elucidated  in  the  introductory  report  to  that 
code.  One  only  of  these  will  be  mentioned  here,  that  relating  to  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  what  has  been 
said  on  that  subject  in  the  first  report,  to  which  I  need  add  nothing,  and 
from  which  all  my  subsequent  reflections  have  suggested  nothing  to 
retrench. 

The  third  chapter  contains  the  general  provisions  which  relate  to 
persons  amenable  to  the  penal  laws.  Most  of  them  have  no  novelty  to 
call  for  any  explanation — some,  however,  do.  Citizens  and  inhabitants 
of  the  state  may  be  punished,  as  well  for  acts  done  out  of  the  state  as 

(a)  If  one  lends  a  hone  to  another,  who  rides  away  with  him,  Blackstone  declares  it  it 
DO  larceny  in  1779  ;  and  in  1786,  by  a  construction  never  before  heard  of,  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  larceny.  Forgery  was  originally  confined  to  making  the  deed  of  another.  It  has  been 
eince  extended  to  a  very  different  offence,  making  a  deed  in  the  true  name,  the  offender  re- 
presenting himself  to  be  another  person. 
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for  them  within  ;  but  in  the  former  case,  only  when  it  is  so  expressly 
declared.  The  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  forbid  and  punish  any 
acts  done  out  of  its  jurisdiction,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  an  in- 
jury to  its  government  or  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  On  this  principle 
the  government  of  the  United  States  made  it  penal(a)  for  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  although  residing  abroad,  to  carry  on  any  corres- 
pondence with  a  foreign  government,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  its 
measures  with  respect  to  the  United  States;  and  also  under  a  high  pen- 
alty, forbids  any  citizen,  without  its  limits,  from  fitting  out  any  vessel 
to  cruise  on  a  power  with  whom(6)  they  are  at  peace.  The  general 
assembly  will  find  this  principle  acted  upon  in  that  part  of  the  code 
which  relates  to  fraudulent  insurances. 

Children  below  nine  years  of  age,  cannot,  as  formerly,  be  convicted 
of  any  crime;  nor  between  that  and  fifteen,  unless  on  proof  of  sufficient 
understanding  to  know  the  nature  of  an  ofience.  The  crimes  pf  children 
of  that  age  are  those  of  their  parents  or  adult  associates  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  apparent  depravity  of  an  infant  below  that  age,  the  true 
correction  is  education  and  restraint.  These  are  fully  provided  for  by 
the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline  ;  and  the  subject  of  juvenile  criminality 
is  so  fully  discussed  in  the  Introductory  Report  to  that  code,  that  it  is 
omitted  here. 

'  Offences  committed  by  married  women,  under  the  Influence  or  by 
the  command  of  their  husbands,  and  by  minors  under  the  like  control  . 
of  any  one  to  whom  he  owes  obedience,  or  by  whom  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced,  present  strong  cases  of  'extenuation  on  the  one 
part,  and  aggravation  on  the  other,  which,  in  this  chapter,  are  provided 
for  by  a  correspondent  increase  and  diminution  of  punishment :  this  is 
new,  but  its  justice  must  be  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  comment. 

There  is  some  analogy  between  these  cases  and  that  of  a  soldier. 
Taught  by  the  severest  discipline  to  obey,  without  examination,  the 
commands  of  superiors,  it  appeared  to  me  that  while  such  command 
ought  not  to  exempt  him  from  punishment  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  that  there  would  be  some  cruelty  and  injustice  in  making  him 
liable  for  acts  committed  by  such  command,  which  are  only  misde- 
meanors. In  these  cases,  officers  giving  or  transmitting  such  illegal 
orders,  are  alone  made  liable.  It  is  no  objection  to  this,  that  the  of- 
ficer may  escape  by  leaving  the  state  ;  so  may  the  man  ;  so  may  any 
delinquent 

The  circumstances  are  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  and  are  again  en-  . 
larged  on  in  another  part  of  the  code,  which  shall  be  a  justification  for 
executing  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  and  for  doing  unlawful  acts  under 
duress.  The  want  of  precise,  intelligible  and  accessible  rules  on  both 
these  subjects,  has  led  to  much  litigation  and  many  prosecutions.  It 
is  hoped  that  those  laid  down  in  this  chapter,  are  sufficiently  explicit 
to  avoid  many  of  these  evils. 

On  the  propriety  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  this  chapter,  relative 
to  acts  done  by  mistake  or  accident,  which  would  have  been  offences 
had  they  been  intended,  there  may  be  some  doubts.  There  is  none 
that  it  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  other  general  provision,  that 

(a)  Act  for  panithini;  certain  crimes  therein  specified,  30lh  January  1799. 
(6)  Act  of  20Ui  ApiU  1818,  sect  4. 
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the  will  must  concur  with  the  act  in  order  to  constitute  tn  oflence. 
Here  there  was  both  an  illegal  act  and  the  will  to  do  one,  but  they  did 
not  concur.  The  will  was  to  do  one  illegal  act;  the  execution  was  that 
of  another;  therefore,  the  contradiction  still  remains.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  to  be  justified  on  two  grounds;  one,  that  the  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  attention  supplies  the  place  of  malice  or  design;  the  other,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  distinguishing  between  negligent  acts, 
occasioned  by  a  design  to  do  mischief,  although  not  that  really  done, 
and  the  same  negligent  act  done  without  any  intent  whatever  to  injure. 
It  will  be  observed  that  article  provides,  that  these  provisions  do  not 
govern  the  case  of  homicide,  for  which  particular  rules  in  this  respect 
are  provided  under  the  proper  head  ;  and  that  there  are  other  limita- 
tions reducing  the  penalty  when  the  intent  was  to  commit  a  misdemea- 
nor only.  Yet,  with  all  this,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  although  I  think 
these  articles  can  practically  produce  no  injustice,  yet  I  wish  1  could 
have  put  them  in  such  a  shape  as  to  avoid  an  apparent  conflict  with 
principle.  They  soften,  however,  the  rigour  of  the  present  law,  which 
punishes  all  homicide  as  murder,  although  there  was  no  intent  to  kill 
or  even  to  injure,  if  it  is  done  in  the  attempt  to  commit  a  felony. 

The  attempt  to  commit  an  offence,  which  fails  from  some  circum- 
stance not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  offender,  is  also  made  punish- 
able, because  every  attempt,  although  it  fail  of  success,  must  create 
alarm,  which,  of  itself,  is  an  injury,  and  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offen- 
der is  the  same  as  if  he  had  succeeded.  Moral  guilt  must  be  united 
to  injury  in  order  to  justify  punishment ;  but  as  the  injury  is  not,  in 
the  case  before  us,  as  great  as  if  the  act  had  been  consummated,  only 
half  the  punishment  is  awarded. 

The  fith  chapter  relates  to  a  repetition  of  offences,  and  the  increased 
punishment  which  it  directs  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  not  de- 
terred by  one  punishment  from  the  commission  of  other  crimes,  seems 
80  necessary  and  reasonable,  that  it  may  pass  without  observation. 

The  sixth  requires  more  consideration.  It  contains  general  rules 
respecting  principals,  accomplices,  and  accessaries,  making  some  ma- 
terial changes ;  to  the  introduction  of  which,  however,  1  have  heard 
of  no  objection.  Its  first  operation  is  by  defining  distinctly  who  shall 
be  principals  and  accomplices,  to  avoid  the  continual  repetition  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  now  in  all  our  penal  statues,  such  as  this  in  the 
laws  against  forgery — "  Whoever  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause 
or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited^  or  shall  willingly  aid  or 
assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting,^^  &2.  One  general  provision, 
applicable  to  all  cases,  will  render,  in  future,  the  use  of  all  these  words 
unnecessary.  The  persons  described  by  them  are  principal  oflenders 
or  accomplices  ;  they  both  incur  the  same  punishment,  because  the 

Suilt  is  the  same,  and  they  cause  the  same  injury  ;  but  the  offences  are 
istinguished,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  line  between  them  is  so  accu- 
rately marked  that  no  mistake  of  consequence  can  occur.  They  are 
distinguished,  because,  although  the  guilt,  the  injury  and  the  punishment 
is  the  same,  yet  the  act  is  different,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence,  in 
penal  law,  not  to  confound  in  one  denomination  acts  of  a  different  na- 
ture. To  counsel  the  commission  of  a  crime,  is  certainly  a  very  dif- 
ferent act,  requiring  different  evidence  from  that  of  actually  commitr 
ting  it. 
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The  law  and  the  denomination  is  also  somewhat  altered,  and  it  seems 
to  me  not  without  necessity.  Our  law,  as  it  now  stands,  has  two 
species^  of  accessaries ;  one  <<  before  the  fact,"  the  other  <<after  the 
fact ;"  but  having  so  little  resemblance  either  in  their  definition,  in 
their  guilt,  or  in  any  other  circumstance,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  dissolve  the  connexion,  and  place  accessaries  before  the  fact  in  the 
class  of  accomplices,  a  .denomination  which  implies  closer  connexion 
with  the  guilt  of  the  principal  offender  than  the  accessary,  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  can  only  become  criminal  afUr  the  offence  has  been 
counselled  by  the  accomplice  and  executed  by  the  principal.  This  last 
offence  consists  in  aiding  the  offender  to  escape  from  justice,  a  fault 
that  may  have  many  palliating  circumstances,  originating  in  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature.  That  of  the  accomplice  can  have  none.  There- 
fore, the  punishment  is  very  different ;  and  as  those  feelings  are  strong- 
est in  certain  close  connexions,  formed  as  well  by  society  as  nature^ 
and  which  should  not  be  broken  without  evident  necessity  by  the  laws, 
it  is  further  provided,  that  certain  near  connexions,  who  may  follow 
up  this  impulse  of  nature  by  aiding  another  in  his  endeavours  to  avoid 
the  pain  or  disgrace  of  punishment,  should  not  incur  this  penalty. 

In  affixing  punishments,  we  should  compare  the  evil  of  the  offence 
with  that  necessarily  caused  by  the  punishment,  and  decide  as  the  ba- 
lance shall  incline.     In  this  case  the  evil  of  the  offence  is  now  and  then 
the  escape  of  an  offender ;  a  rare  event,  and  not  of  much  moment, 
because,  by  his  escape  from  the  punishment  ordained  by  the  laws,  he 
inflicts  on  himself  that  of  banishment,  which  answers  two  good  ends : 
it  deters  almost  as  effectually  as  the  regular  punishment ;  it  rids  you 
of  the  offender,  and  prevents  a  repetition  of  his  offence  ;  and  it  fails 
only   in  the  chance  of  reformation,  which  a  good  system  might  pro- ' 
mise ;  but  which,  under  your  present  laws,  could  not  be  hoped  fon 
If  the  punishment  is  incurred,  its  evil  is  the  conflict  between  human 
laws,  and  in  cases  of  near  ties  of  blood,  those  which  God  has  implant- 
ed in  our  hearts,  in  whicli  the  former  will  never  prevail,  but  will  be 
despised  for  their  inefficacy,  or  abhorred  if  they  are  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   The  same  observation  that  was  made  to  show  the  propriety 
and  convenience  of  establishing  a  general  rule  applying  to  accomplices 
in  all  ofiences,  applies  also  to  accessaries.    By  the  present  laws,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  accessaries  after  the  fact,  in  burglary,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  much  heavier  penalty  than  those  in  murder ;  and  owing  ta 
the  application  of  the  term  to  two  distinct  offences,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther a  different  and  greater  punishment  is  not  also  designated  in  cases 
of  larceny  ;  for  the  term  used  in  the  law,  which  directs  whipping  as 
the  punishment  for  accessaries  in  that  offence,  does  not  distinguish 
whether  those  before,  or  after  the  fact  are  intended. 

The  whole  of  this  first  book,  of  which  I  have  just  finished  the  very 
hasty  review,  is  new.  In  no  other  code,  that  I  have  seen,  has  the 
legislator  entered  into  a  full  and  frank  explanation  with  the  people  ; 
told  them  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  for  what  reason  ;  marked  out 
the  limits  of  the  right.,  course,  and  bade  them  observe  whether  he  ex- 
ceeded them.  In  no  other  has  he  treated  them,  in  short,  like  reason- 
able beings,  and  told  them  to  reflect  as  well  as  obey.  The  whole  of 
this  book  was  presented  with  the  first  report,  published  by  your  pre- 
decessors^ with  the  stamp  of  their  unanimous  approbation,  and  has 
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been  received,  both  id  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  the  most 
favourable  judgment  of  the  profession. 

The  subject  of  the  second  book  of  this  code  is  offences  and  punish- 
ments, and  its  first  title  treats  of  their  general  nature  and  divisions. 
Its  purpose  is  chiefly  that  of  order  and  arrangement ;  an  object  of 
more  consequence  than  the  confused  legislation  that  has  generally  pre- 
vailed would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Irregularity  is  not  only  an  evil  in 
itself,  by  the  loss  of  time  and  the  errors  which  it  necessarily  occasions, 
but  it  leads  to  greater  evils  ;  to  an  ignorance  of  the  laws,  because  if 
any  difficulty  is  created  in  finding  them,  it  is  not  very  frequently 
overcome.  The  slightest  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  make  us  give  up  the 
search  for  that  which  does  not,  and  which  we  flatter  ourselves  will  not, 
inmmediately  concern  us  ;  and  there  is  no  obstacle  more  discouraging 
than  the  want  of  arrangement.  That  which  is  proposed  is  simple. 
The  great  divisions  are  few,  and  their  subdivisions  grow  naturally  out 
of  them.  An  offence  is  first  defined  to  be  an  act  or  omission  which 
is  forbidden  by  a  positive  law,  under  the  sanction  of  a  penalty.  The 
terms  of  this  definition  exclude  all  offences  against  unwritten  law, 
all  offences  growing  out  of  a  construction  of  any  law,  all  con- 
travention of  any  law  which  has  not  provided  a  penalty  for  its  breach. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  know,  generally,  what  are  offences.  They 
must,  from  their  nature,  be  different  in  degree,  and  affect  different 
objects.  These  two  considerations  call  for  two  general  divisions.  By 
the  first,  which  marks  the  degree  of  offences,  they  are  divided  into 
CRIMES  and  misdemeanors  ;  the  former  designating  those  which  may 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary,  or  by  a  forfeiture 
of  any  civil  or  political  right ;  the  latter,  all  other  offences.  These 
terms  have  been  retained  rather  than  adopted.  In  the  English  law 
they  have  generally  an  analogous,  although  somewhat  indefinite,  signi- 
fication. <<Crime,  properly  speaking,"accordingtothelanguageofBlack- 
8tone(a),  <<  being  used  to  denote  such  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  dye ; 
while  smaller  faults,  and  omissions  of  less  consequence,  are  comprised 
under  the  gentler  name  of  misdemeanors.'^  While  the  terms  were 
retained,  it  was  necessary  that  a  precise  idea  should  be  affixed  to  them. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  offences  of  a  deeper  dye  and 
those  of  less  consequence  ?  How  deep  the  dye  must  be  to  give  to  ao 
offence  the  colour  of  a  crime,  or  how  little  the  consequence  which  is  to 
sink  its  importance  into  a  misdemeanor,  the  learned  commentator  does 
not  inform  us.  Penury  is  an  ofience  of  deeper  dye  than  an  assault ; 
yet,  according  to  dhristian(6),  they  are  both  misdemeanors.  Lar- 
ceny is  an  offence  of  less  consequence  than  murder  ;  yet  they  are  both 
crimes.  The  code  gives  a  precise  rule,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
punishment ;  one  that  produces  no  violent  change  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  but  gives  them  that  precision  which  is  necessary  in 
every  term  employed  in  a  law. 

The  character  drawn  from  the  obiect  against  which  the  offence  is 
directed,  gives  us  the  second  general  division  into  public  and  private 
offences.  Here  it  is  impossible  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be 
very  distinct.     Offences  which  chiefly  injure  society  at  large,  and  come 

(o)  Black.  Com.  6.  (b)  Note  to  Bltckstoae,  p.  6. 
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under  the  first  denomination,  can  rarely  be  committed  without  also 
affecting  private  rights  ;  nor,  in  general,  can  any  injury  he  offered  to 
an  individual  that  does  not  directly,  or  in  a  remote  degree,  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.  But  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
this  division  is  entirely  for  the  sake  of  order  and  arrangement  in  fram- 
ing  the  code,  and  that  no  mistake  in  arranging  a  particular  offence,  un- 
der one  or  the  other  of  these  heads,  can  be  productive  of  the  least  in- 
jury. No  act  can  be  prosecuted  as  a  public  or  private  offence  ;  the 
terms  arc  unknown  in  the  procedure,  they  do  not  affect  the  form  or 
the  substance,  and  are  merely  labels  affixed  to  each  offence,  that 
they  may  be  arranged  in  the  proper  place,  and  each  offence  is  defined 
without  any  relation  to  its  arrangement  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
denominations.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  different  subdi- 
visions ;  they  give  names  to  the  different  titles  under  which  the  parti- 
cular offences  are  found,  but  no  one  can  any  more  be  indicted  for  an 
offence  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  calling  it  by  that  name 
only,  than  he  could  for  a  puolic  offence  by  that  designation  ;  the  par- 
ticular act  forbidden  by  the  law,  must  be  designated,  because  that 
alone  constitutes  the  offence.  To  prevent  any  error,  all  this  is  concise- 
ly expressed  in  the  text  of  the  code. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  book  has  the  nature  and  general  divi- 
sions of  punishments  for  its  object.  Much  of  what  may  be  thought 
necessary  comment  on  this,  has  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion on  the  infliction  of  death,  and  for  a  still  greater  portion,  we 
must  refer  to  the  introductory  report  on  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline. 

Here,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  on  the  general  features  of  the  scale 
of  punishments  that  are  provided  for  different  offences. 

There  is  an  evident  distinction  in  the  nature  of  offences,  which  de- 
mands a  correspondent  one  in  punishments.  Some  show  an  habitual 
depravity,  which  requires  long  discipline  to  amend;  others  arc  the  effect 
of  an  occasional  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  privation,  pain,  or  disrepute  of  the  punishment,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  may  prevent  repetition,  and  tiie  example  deter 
from  imitation.  On  this  distinction  rests  the  system  of  punishments. 
Penitentiary  imprisonment  being  designated  for  all  offences  of  the  first 
description,  and  the  other  penalties  for  the  others.  Of  these  last,  simple 
imprisonment  in  close  custody  is  one  which  is  the  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, because  it  is  applicable  to  offences  which,  although  they  do  not 
evince  the  degree  of  depravity  which  characterises  those  punishable  in. 
the  penitentiary,  yet  require  not  only  correction,  but  restraint.  In  these 
cases  solitude  is  administered  long  enough  to  give  time  for  reflection, 
and  to  operate  as  a  punishment,  but  is  not  prolonged,  as  in  penitentiary 
confinement,  to  the  period  which  is  there  necessary  to  destroy  vicious 
habits  and  acquire  those  of  honest  industry.  It  is  the  connecting  link 
between  simple  imprisonment,  in  which  nothing  but  a  temporary  and 
slight  correction  is  thought  necessary,  and  the  strong  remedy  of  solitude 
and  labour. 

Iciberty  being  the  best  enjoyment  of  a  citizen,  its  privation,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  was  thought  the  fittest  punishment  for  faults  which  disturb 
social  order,  by  which  only  it  can  be  preserved  ;  and  the  good  citizen 
will  value  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  the  more,  when  he  sees  that  its 
enjoyment  is  inseparably  attached  to  an  observance  of  the  laws,  and  its 
loss  generally  the  consequence  of  their  breach. 
T 
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But  to  some,  the  privation  of  personal  liberty  would  be  a  severer 
punishment  than  to  others,  for  the  same  ofience,  and  for  some  infractions 
it  would  be  too  great  for  the  offence.  Recourse  in  these  cases  must, 
therefore,  be  had  to  property,  the  next  great  source  of  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  its  curtailment  by  fines,  forms  another  grade  in  the  scale  of 
penalties.  The  principles  which  have  been  applied  to  adapt  them  to 
different  offences  have  been  already  explained.  It  need  only  be  added 
here,  that  in  some  designated  cases  the  necessary  discretion  of  adopt- 
ing one  or  the  other,  or  ooth,  of  these  punishments,  simple  imprison- 
ment and  fine,  is  vested  in  the  judge,  within  certain  limits.  Because, 
in  all  those  cases  there  must  be  a  correction  for  the  offence  ;  and  the 
judge  only  can  determine,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  party,  whether 
the  forfeiture  of  property  would  operate  as  such  correction,  or  whether 
a  temporary  privation  of  liberty  ought  not  to  be  substituted  or  added. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered,  that  liberty  and  property,  although  the 
principal  sources  of  our  enjoyment,  should  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their 
value,  if  not  attended  with  personal  consideration,  or  the  good  opinion 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated,  and  the  equal  enjoymept  of  all 
those  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  social  feeling  gives  to 
the  legislator  another  hold  upon  the  citizen  in  order  to  force  an  ob- 
servance of  the  laws,  by  threatening  for  their  breach  a  privation  of 
those  rights,  and  of  the  confidence  and  consideration  by  which  alone 
they  can  be  obtained.  This  forms  the  third  and  only  remaining  class 
of  punishments — ^privation  of  office,  of  civil,  of  political  rights,  either 
for  a  time  or  perpetually. 

This  is  all  the  penal  machinery  that  is  employed  in  the  code  either 
for  punishment,  repression,  example,  reformation,  or  prevention.    The 
infliction  of  bodily  pain  by  mutilation  or  stripes,  indelible  stigmas,  ex- 
posure in  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  or  by  public  labour,  are  banished  from 
the  code  for  reasons  that  are  conclusive,  and  which  have  once  been 
presented  to  the  legislature  and  received  their  approbation.     All  of 
theni  are  at  war  with  every  principle  on  which  this  system  is  founded; 
and  if  either  is  retained,  no  good  result  can  be  expected  from  the  adop- 
tion of  it.     But  there  is  a  reason  drawn  from  our  state  of  society  so 
conclusive  against  the  last,  that  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  without  danger 
of  the  most  serious  kind.     There  is  a  line  of  demarcatioo,  which  it 
would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  destroy  even  in  punishments;  and  the 
sight  of  a  freeman  performing  the  forced  labour,  or  suffering  under  the 
stripes  usually  inflicted  on  the  slave,  must  give  rise  to  ideas  of  the  most 
insubordinate  nature.     A  false  economy  only  could  suggest  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  experiment  which  has  every  where  failed,  every  where  pro- 
duced increase  of  misery,  degradation  and  crime ;  and  here  might  be 
the  cause  of  evils  worse  than  all  these  combined. 

This  part  of  the  plan  has,  in  a  very  flattering  notice  taken  of  it  ia 
England,  been  considered  as  defective,  because  it  does  not  comUae 
satisfaction  to  the  party  injured  by  the  offence,  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  public  justice. 

This  idea  has  been  a  favourite  one  with  many  criminalists.  It  has  hfitn 
embodied  in  the  French,  and  some  other  codes,  and  once  found  a  plaoe 
in  our  laws.  But,  however  plausible  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  may 
appear,  neither  the  principle  on  which  the  system  was  founded,  nor  the 
experience  of  its  effects,  would  permit  me  to  recommend  it. 
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The  distinction  between  penal  and  civil  laws  appears  to  me  to  bo  this, 
that  the  first,  from  their  very  Dature,  exclude  the  idea  of  private  com- 
pensation, whereas  it  is  the  sole  object  of  the  other  in  all  cases  of  injury; 
if  it  were  not  so,  public  justice  would  depend  on  the  vindictive  or  in- 
terested passions  for  its  execution,  or  might  be  defeated  by  the  apathy 
of  the  individual ;  and  if  the  old  system  of  pecuniary  satisfaction  for 
crimes  were  not  renewed  by  the  laws,  it  would  be  by  stipulations  be- 
tween the  parties.  This  has  been  so  well  acknowledged,  that,  in  most 
Jaws,  it  has  been  made  criminal  for  the  injured  party  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  society  and  the  ofiender  against  its  laws  ;  and  after  a  prose- 
cution has  begun,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  small  importance  that  the  system 
of  compromise  is  allowed  to  act. 

The  foundation  of  all  penal  law  then  is,  that  the  society  has  received 
an  injury  by  the  breach  of  its  rules.  All  violations  of  right  are  not 
brought  within  their  purview  ;  those  which  are  not,  remain  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  civil  law.  Over  these  it  has  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  ; 
Bod  although  offences  for  breaches  of  penal  law  generally  are  accom- 
panied by,  or  consist  of,  a  private  injury,  yet  the  rights  acquired  to 
the  society,  and  to  the  individual,  by  this  breach,  are  totally  distinct. 
The  last  can  only  seek  for  compensation  ;  the  first  for  something  else, 
which  may  be  according  to  circumstances,  either  less  or  more.  In 
case  of  theft,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  ask  for  restoration  or  compensa- 
tion. The  society  has  a  right  to  inflict  punishment  independent  of 
that  restoration.  So  far  has  this  been  carried  by  the  common  law, 
that  by  one  of  its  extraordinary  fictions  the  private  right  is  merged,  as 
they  call  it,  in  the  felony,  and  the  individual  loses  the  right  to  his  pro- 
perty, as  soon  as  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  stolen  from  him  ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  that  is  proven,  which  shows  conclusively  that  he  has  a 
title  to  it  This  distinction  existing  then  in  their  very  nature  between 
civil  and  penal  law,  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  combine  the 
two  operations,  so  as  by  the  same  suit  to  give  satisfaction  and  inflict 
puBishment  ?  This  is  a  question  of  mere  convenience  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
answered,  better  perhaps,  by  experience  than  by  reasoning.  If  it  is 
to  be  eSected  so  as  to  preclude  the  party  from  his  civil  suit,  he  must 
be  represented  in  the  prosecution.  This,  in  theory,  would  disturb  the 
order  of  proceeding,  and  by  confounding  the  two  jurisdictions,  cause 
confusion  in  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  public  justice,  when  we  saw  it 
so' much  identified  with  private  interest  It  must  necessarily  produce 
some  irregularity.  The  wish  or  the  interest  of  the  public  prosecutor 
might  be,  to  bring  on  the  trial  when  the  private  party  was  not  ready  to 
show  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  there  would  be  either  delay  or  injustice. 
It  would  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  tribunals  of  public  justice,  by  mak- 
ing them  the  arena  in  which  contests  were  carried  on  for  mere  private 
rights.  The  attorney  for  the  party  in  the  civil  side  must  necessarily 
tale  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  cause  ;  and  the  course  he  thought 
best,  might  differ  from  that  preferred  by  the  public  prosecutor.  This 
collision  must  produce  disputes,  and  disputes  between  those  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  ought  to  bo  avoided.  By  not  su  fieri  ng  the 
person  injured  to  be  made  a  party,  these  inconveniences  indeed  may  be 
avoided,  but  then  you  commit  the  greater  injustice  of  deciding  on  his 
interests  without  hearing  him.  These  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  be 
confirmed  by  experience  on  both  modes  of  procedure.  In  Fnnce, 
the  person  injured  may  make  himself  a  party  j  but  as  far  as  a  foreigner 
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can  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  cases,  most  of  the  inconvenienceSy 
which  might  be  anticipated,  have  seemed  to  follow.  And  in  our  state, 
where  the  damages  were  directed  to  be  inquired(a)  of  by  the  jury  that 
tried  the  cause,  merely  on  the  prayer  of  the  party,  it  was  found  so  in- 
convenient in  practice,  that  the  law  was  soon  afterwards  repealed. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  most  consonant  to  principle, 
as  well  as  most  convenient  in  practice,  to  carry  on  the  prosecutioa 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  private  suit ;  but,  in  all  cases,  to  permit 
the  party  injured  to  sue  for  his  damages,  and  whenever  a  claim  for  a 
fine  and  those  damages  come  in  collision,  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
private  claim. 

The  discussion  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  different  punishments 
has  been  necessarily  irregular.  Its  anticipation  could  not  be  avoided 
in  some  degree,  when  we  considered  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
code — the  abolition  of  the  penally  of  death  ;  and  a  very  great  part  is 
under  an  equal  necessity  postponed,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  Introductory 
Report  to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  titles  which 
define  the  different  offences,  and  assign  to  each  its  appropriate  punish- 
ment. 

The  first  class  contains  those  which  affect  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state,  and  first  in  that  class  stands  the  crime  of  treason.  This  is 
defined  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  the  code  could  do  no  more 
than  repeat  the  definition.  But  the  same  offence  has  the  same  defi- 
nition in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  instruments 
is  described  as  "levying  war"  and  "  adhering  to  enemies  ;"  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  federal  union,  a  levy  of  war  against  one  member 
of  the  union  is  a  levy  of  war  against  the  whole ;  therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  treason  against  the  state,  being  treason  against  the  United 
States,  it  is  to  be  punished  under  their  laws  and  in  their  courts. 

There  are,  however,  other  offences  which  affect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  which  do  not  amount   to  levying  war  or  adhering  to  its  ene- 
mies.    The  first  of  these  is  designated  under  the  name  of  sedition. 
It  is  defined  as  an  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  dismember  the  state, 
pr  to  subvert  or  change  the  constitution  thereof.     This  is  one  of  the 
highest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that 
here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  degree  of  crime  is  measured  by 
considering  as  well  the  moral  depravity  which  it  exhibits  as  the  inju^ 
it  occasions  to  the  community.     In  this  view  it  stands  high  in  the  scale 
of  offences,  and  the  highest  punishment  (imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
penitentiary)  is  awarded  to  it     A  milder  punishment  is  designated- 
for  him  who  shall  excite  others  to  commit  this  crime  by  writing  or  ver- 
bally.    The  employment^of  force  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  firs*' 
offence,  and  expressly  exciting  others  to  use  force  in  the  second.  Neither 
of  these  offences  are  provided  for  by  our  present  laws. 

Next  in  place,  but  with  scarcely  any  difference  in  degree,  is  the  crimi^ 
of  insurrection,  which  is  one  of  those  that  have  received  the  attentioK^ 
of  our  legislature;  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  high  consequence  in  the  actual 
state  of  our  population.     It  is  more  precisely  defined  in  the  code,    l^ 
consists,  in  aiding  by  a  freeman,  for  this  code  extends  to  no  othei% 
in  any  insurrection  of  slaves  against  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  state,  or 

(n)  Act  of  1805,  section  89. 
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assisting  at  an  assembly  of  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  such 
insurrection,  or  exciting  them  to  it.  It  is  punished  by  the  highest 
penalty  of  the  law — penitentiary  imprisonment  for  life.  To  prevent 
any  errors,  all  the  material  words  that  admit  of  different  constructions 
in  this,  or  other  descriptions  of  crimes,  are  clearly  defined.  To  endea- 
vour to  make  the  slaves  discontented  with  their  lot,  without  actually 
exciting  to  insurrection,  is  also  punished  by  a  fine  and  imprisonment 

Next  in  order,  after  offences  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  are 
those  which  affect  its  legislative  power.     The  offences  arranged  under 
this  title  are — force  directed  against  either  house  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  dissolve  their  session,  prevent  their  meeting,  or  direct  their 
proceeding  ;  threats  of  violence  to  a  member  to  influence  his  vote,  or 
actual  violence  in  consequence  of  his  official  conduct;  bribing  or  at- 
tempting to  bribe,  any  such  member,  and  the  receipt  of  a  bribe  by  him. 
These  are  forbidden  under  appropriate  penalties,  and  with  a  proper 
definition  of  each  offence.     This  class  of  offences  has  not  yet  attracted 
legislative  attention,  perhaps,  because  it  was  thought  that  some  of  them 
might  be  sufficiently  punished  or  repressed  in  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority which  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  all  similar  bodies,  to  punish 
contempts,  without  entering  into  that  question  which,  under  our  con- 
stitution, is  not  very  easily  decided  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  if 
that  power  extends  beyond  the  right  of  removing  any  immediate  ob- 
stacle to  the  proceedings  of  either  house,  and  of  enforcing  its  constitu- 
tional orders,  it  yet  has  not  the  power  necessary  for  the  occasion,  inas- 
much as  the  warmest  partisans  for  the  doctrine  of  contempts,  do  not 
contend,  that  any  punishment  the  house  can  inflict,  can  exceed  imprison- 
ment during  the  session.     It  seems  therefore  proper,  that  an  adequate 
penalty  should  be  provided  for  the  high  offences  mentioned  in  this  title; 
and  it  is  moreover  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  government, 
that  every  offence  should  be  defined,  and  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
secured  by  the  constitution,  should  be  preserved  inviolate.     These  are 
effected  by  the  articles  of  this  title,  at  the  same  time  that  whatever 
privilege  is  constitutionally  vested  in  either  house,  remains  unimpaired. 
Giving,  offering  and  accepting  a  bribe  are  among  the  offences  enume- 
rated, and  the  punishment  here  assigned  to  it,  is  a  suspension  of  politi- 
cal rights  for  five  years,  or  fine  equal  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
bribe,  and  penitentiary  imprisonment  from  six  to  twelve  months  for  the 
person  offering,  and  forfeiture  of  political  rights,  and  fine  equal  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  bribe,  for  him  who  accepts  it     The  difference 
in  the  punishment  was  calculated  to  suit  the  probable  situation  of  the 
•everal  offenders,  the  tempter  being  treated  more  severely  by  the  im- 
pHaonment,  than  him  who  yields  to  it ;  and  the  forfeiture  of  political 
nshts  is  denounced,  in  this  case,  instead  of  a  suspension  ;  because,  he 
who  has  once  yielded  to  such  a  temptation,  ought  never  again  to  be 
^tcd  with  political  power.    Where  the  value  of  the  bribe  offered  or 
^^ccepted  cannot  be  discovered,  a  standard  rule  is  given  in  all  similar 
cases  for  the  measure  of  the  fine. 

Doder  the  head  of  offences  against  the  executive  power,  we  have 
several  highly  injurious  and  immoral  acts  which  are  not  now  punishable 
by  any  of  our  statutes.  Bribery  is  confined  by  the  law  of  1818,  the 
ooly  act  we  have  on  the  subject,  to  bribing  or  offering  to  bribe,  a  ^^  judge 
or  other  person  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice,"  leaving  the 
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accepting  a  bribe  by  such  judge  or  person  so  employed,  and  the  giving, 
offering,  or  receiving  a  bribe  by  any  other  totally  unprovided  for.  By 
this  chapter,  it  is  extended  to  all  executive  officers,  and  the  following 
offences,  hitherto  unnoticed,  are  added  :  doing  official  acts  before  the 
oaths  and  the  security  required  by  law  are  taken  and  furnished;  forcible 
opposition  to  official  acts;  corruptly  agreeing  to  make  appointments,  or 
do  any  other  official  act  in  consideration  of  an  advantage{a)  not  allowed 
by  law,  and  not  being  an  emolument;  extortion,  which  is  fully  defined; 
receiving  an  emolument  not  allowed,  or  greater  than  is  allowed  bylaw 
for  doing  official  acts ;  committing  any  act  which  is  an  offence  under 
colour  01  office;  negligent  performance  of  official  acts,  by  which  injury 
is  received ;  all  these  are  made  offences,  and  punished  by  penalties 
which  are  supposed  to  be  appropriate  and  commensurate  to  them ;  and 
articles  are  added  extending  these  penalties  to  deputies,  to  persons 
exercising  the  office,  although  there  may  be  an  informality  in  their 
appointments ;  and  making  principals  answerable  for  the  acts  of  the 
deputy  when  they  are  done  with  his  consent.  The  officers  of  corpora- 
tions are  also  included,  as  well  as  those  exercising/7ma/6  offices.  This 
is  an  important  title,  and  comprehends  several  offences,  a  few  only  of 
which  will  come  within  the  purview  of  the  existing  statutes,  under  the 
loose  description  of  misdemeanor  in  office. 

First  in  rank  under  the  head  of  offences  affecting  the  judiciary  power, 
are  those  relating  to  judges  and  juries,  and  of  them  the  most  important 
are  those  which  may  be  committed  by  these  functionaries  themselves. 
The  importance  of  these  duties,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  neglect 
or  corruption  in  the  performance  of  them,  has  attached,  in  all  coun- 
tries, a  sanctity  to  the  office  of  judge,  which  makes  that  a  crime  with 
him,  which  would  be  a  venial  fault  in  another.  In  all  ages,  therefore, 
while  the  public  veneration  has  been  readily  yielded  to  the  upright 
magistrate,  the  unjust  judge  has  been  the  universal  object  of  detestation 
and  contempt  The  highest  rewards  have  not  been  deemed  too  great 
for  his  merits,  nor  the  most  cruel  punishments  too  severe  for  his  faults. 
Heaven  itself  must  have  inspired  our  British  ancestors  with  the  idea 
of  separating  the  decision  of  law  from  that  of  fact ;  for  nothing  could, 
with  so  much  effect,  lessen  the  danger  of  corruption.  The  jury,  un- 
approachable by  seduction,  because  not  called  into  existence  in  time  for 
it  to  operate  upon  them  ;  the  judge,  unable  for  the  most  part  to  decide 
without  their  intervention.  But  although  this  distribution  leaves  to 
neither  the  absolute  power  over  the  life  or  fortune  or  reputation  that 
is  put  in  the  law's  jeopardy — yet  each  of  them  have  sufficient  to  make 
it  necessary  that  their  integrity  should  be  protected  from  temptation, 
and  their  sense  of  duty  stimulated,  by  the  law.  There  are  some  who 
think,  that  with  respect  to  the  judicial  office,  it  would  be  degrad- 
ed by  enactments  which  suppose  the  possibility  of  its  high  func- 
tionari^  being  influenced  by  such  inducements  as  would  bias  other 
men.  Confidence,  they  argue,  produces  integrity,  suspicion  provokes 
to  guilt ;  leave  the  high  characters  of  your  judges  to  be  sustained  by 
their  own  sense  of  honour,  and  do  not  fetter  them  oy  any  of  the  degrad- 
ing restrictions  and  penalties,  that  you  devise  to  bind  other  oflBcers. 

(a)  For  the  underttanding  of  this  article,  recourao  oinst  be  bad  to  the  definitioof  of  the 
worda  ia  Malica. 
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These  have  been  the  remarks  suggested  by  men  whose  opinions  de- 
serve attention,  on  the  chapter  now  under  consideration ;  and  they 
were  re})eated  so  earnestly,  that  I  yielded  more,  I  think,  to  respect 
than  to  conviction,  and  agreed  to  suppress  the  third  article  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  prohibits  a  judge  from  receiving  gifts  of  any  assignable  vih 
lue,  unless  by  will,  or  from  a  near  relation.  The  reasons  urged  against 
it  have  been  stated.  Those  which  induced  me,  at  first,  to  introduce 
the  clause  shall  be  given,  that  the  general  assembly  may  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  reinstating  the  article  which  they  will  find  in  the  first 
printed  copies. 

I  acknowledge  the  force  of  the  maxim,  that  confidence  in  generous 
minds  begets  a  disposition  to  merit  it ;  but  I  deny  the  propriety  of  its 
general  application.     The  penalties  of  law  are  founded  on  a  supposition, 
that  without  them,  its  precepts  would  not  be  fulfilled.     Could  we  count 
on  that  generous  disposition   which    the    objection   supposes,    there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  sanction  to  our  laws.     The  legislator  need 
only  point  out  his  will  and  express  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  and  the  work  of  legislation  would  be  done. 
But  the  argument  is  not  pressed  so  far  ;  it  is  acknowledged  that  penal- 
ties are  necessary  to  insure  obedience  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  judges  form  an  honourable  exception  ;  restrain  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  fear  of  punishment — trust  to  the  integrity  of  the  judge 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty.     What,  will  you  impose  no  restraint, 
no  impeachment  for  corruption,  no  indictment  for  bribery  ?     Yes, 
these   we  will   allow — but  he  must  not  be  restrained  from  accepting 
presents  as  the   testimonials  of  friendship,   which  are  no  more  than 
common   courtesies  of  life.     Now,  if  you   can  think  it  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  gross  corruption  of  direct  bribery,  why  will  you 
permit  a  practice  which  is  the  most  common  mode  of  effecting  it  ?  Not 
to  speak  of  their  being  made  the  vehicle  for  the  more  glaring  crimes, 
their  favourable  efiect  on  the  mind  of  man,  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world.     Received  as  tokens  of  kind- 
ness at  first,  their  slight  value  excites  no  suspicion;  they  are  multiplied  ; 
their  value  is  increased,  and  the  obligation  goes  on  augmenting  until  it  can 
only  be  discharged  by  a  favourable  decree.     But  the  practice  ought  to 
be  forbidden,  if  it  should  have  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  exciting  sus- 
picion.  If  the  judge  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  presents  of  game 
or  liquors  from  a  suitor  who  gains  his  cause,  the  loser  will  not  fail  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  flavour  of  the  venison  or  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
wine.     Nor  is  the  inhibition  cither  new,  or  considered  as  derogatory 
to  oflScers  of  the  highest  trust     It  is  a  constitutional  provision  that  no 
one,  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
accept  any  presents  from  a  foreign  power.     If  this  does  not  degrade 
the  ambassador,  why  should  a  similar  one  degrade  the  judge  ?    Besides, 
be  consistent.     You  have  two  sets  of  judges.     If  those  who  determine 
the  fact,  when  they  are  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  receive  the 
slightest  refreshment  from  one  of  the  parties,  you  di^onour  them  by 
setting  utde  their  verdict,  as  being  corruptly  procured,  and  often  punish 
them  for  misconduct ;  and  yet  you  think  it  degrading  to  the  other 
class  of  judges,  to  prevent  them  receiving  gifts  of  much  greater  value. 

The  other  acts  that  are  made  punishable  by  this  seetion  are  describ- 
ed with  pecision,  so  as  neither  to  subject  the  officer  to  vexatious  pro- 
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secutionSy  nor  to  suffer  any  judicial  oppression  or  malfeasance  to  e 
cape  the  animadversion  of  the  law.  This  was  the  more  necessar; 
because,  by  our  statutes,  although  it  is  a  crime  to  offer  or  give  a  bri£ 
to  a  judge,  there  is  no  penalty  denounced  against  him  for  acceptin 
it(a),  unless  it  be  under  the  vague  denomination  of  misdemeaoorf^j 
to  understand  which,  we  have  not  even  the  resource  of  a  reference  tc 
the  English  law,  for  the  statute  which  creates  the  offence  was  passed 
since  the  year  1805,  and  contains  no  reference  to  that  law  ;  and  if  we 
had,  the  matter  would  not  much  be  mended,  as  we  have  seen  in  for- 
mer parts  of  this  report(c).  When  a  word  is  used  in  legislation,  that 
IS  neither  technical  nor  explained  in  the  law,  it  must  of  course  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  signification  it  has  in  common  parlance ;  but 
there  can  be  ho  technical  meaning  affixed  to  this  word,  because  there 
is  no  body  of  laws  to  which  we  are  or  can  be  referred  for  its  explana- 
tion. We  have  no  common  law,  and  the  statute  refers  to  none,  there- 
fore, it  must  have  the  same  meaning  here  that  it  would  in  common 
conversation.  What  is  that  ?  Both  etymology  and  usage  give  the  an- 
swer ;  any  misconduct  whatever.  A  misdemeanor  in  office,  then, 
is  any  demeanor  that  is  contrary  to  official  duty.  Our  present  la^, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  more  strict  than  that  which  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute ;  without  defining  any  particular  misconduct,  by  a  sweeping 
clause  it  makes  the  minutest  inattention  punishable  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, loss  of  office,  and  incapacity  ever  to  hold  one.  A  rude  or  has- 
ty word  to  an  advocate,  a  suitor,  or  a  witness,  is  misconduct,  and  son 
corruption — both  come  within  the  meaning  which  etymology  gives  Ic 
misdemeanor.  Should  a  judge  do  that  for  which  he  would  fine  i 
juror,  come  too  late  into  court — should  he  yawn  or  doze  on  his  bencl 
during  the  sixth  hour  of  a  dull  speech,  the  affronted  orator  would  tai 
him  with  misconduct,  and  he  might  be  vexed,  although  a  jury  probablj 
might  excuse  him  for  indulging  so  natural  a  propensity  ;  more  espe 
cially  if  the  speaker  were  one  of  those,  like  Virgins  priest — 

*'  Spargere  qui  soiunos,  msinu,  cantuque,  solebat." 

Instead,  then,  of  taxing  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with  improjie 
hostility  to  the  judicial  character,  and  with  imposing  too  great  restrain 
upon  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  as  it  tnil; 
18,  a  relief  from  the  danger  of  an  ambiguous  law,  that  creates  a  penalt; 
which  might,  without  departing  from  the  words  of  the  statute,  be  mad' 
by  malice  or  ignorance  to  affect  the  fortune,  liberty  and  reputation  o 
a  respectable  magistrate,  for  a  trifling  misdemeanor.  In  this  sectioi 
of  the  code,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  defined — nothing  mad< 
punishable  but  what  is  injurious,  and  the  penalties  are  suited  to  th< 
offence.  In  the  first  copy  there  was  a  material  omission,  by  whicl 
a  judge  was  inhibited  from  advising  a  suit,  or  giving  counsel  relativ 
to  its  management,  without  making  the  necessary  exception  of  cases  < 
near  relations,  or  any  other  in  which  he  could  not  sit  as  a  judge.  Th 
error  is  corrected. 

By  this  section  the  necessary  penalties  are  imposed  on  such  misco 
duct  of  jurors  as  by  our  present  law  is  either  not  punishable  at  all,  or 

(«)  Act  of  19lh  March,  1818,  sect.  6.  {b)  Act  of  7ih  June,  1806,  sect.  6. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  86. 
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SO  in  a  way  that  precludes  the  person  accused  from  the  benefit  of  a  trial 
bj  jury,  and  the  other  advantages  given  by  law  in  other  prosecutions. 

Asj  by  the  section  thus  reviewed,  judges  and  jurors  are  restrained  by 
penalties  from  acts  contrary  to  their  duty,  so  in  the  next  they  are  pro- 
tected from  all  attempts,  by  bribery,  violence  or  improper  persuasioui 
to  seduce  or  force  them  from  its  performance  ;  and  an  article  gives  a 
precise  rule  on  a  subject  left  very  much  at  discretion  by  our  present 
practice.  I  mean  the  publication  of  proceedings  in  court  during  the 
pendency  of  a  trial.  It  is  believed,  that  the  provision  will  secure  the 
dignity  of  the  court,  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  title  is  intended  to  prevent  the  bribery  of 
ministerial  officers  of  justice,  and  forcible  opposition  to  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties.  The  laws  which  embrace  those  offences,  did 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  acts  which  they  forbid, 
and  are  totally  silent  as  to  a  number  of  circumstances  which  ought 
to  be  explained.  What  are  official  acts;  what  forms  thejudicial  orders 
must  be  clothed  with  to  make  opposition  to  them  an  ofience  ;  in  what 
cases  and  to  what  degree  opposition  is  lawful ;  what  degree  of  opposi- 
tion incurs  the  penalty  ;  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  protection  of 
the  law,  or  to  make  him  forfeit  it ;  are  deficiencies  in  the  present 
Jaw,  which  are  supplied  by  that  which  is  offered. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  chapter  on  Rescue,  to  which  nearly  the 
same  observations  apply,  with  this  additional  reason  for  the  amendment 
of  the  present  law — that  although  it  punishes  the  rescue  of  a  person 
committed  for,  or  convicted  of,  any  other  than  a  capital  offence,  yet  a 
rescue  for  this  last  offence  is  only  made  punishable  where  the  person 
rescued  is  indicted  or  convicted;  but  leaves  the  case  of  his  rescue  after 
commitment,  but  before  he  is  indicted,  wholly  unprovided  for(a).  This 
error  is  corrected,  and  other  provisions  added,  to  make  the  law  explicit 
and  equal  in  its  operation.  In  order  to  effect  this  latter  object,  the 
punishment,  with  some  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  particular  cases,  is 
one-half  of  that  to  which  the  party  rescued  would  have  been  liable  had  he 
been  convicted  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  in  custody,  and  a  certain 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  were  confined  on  a  civil  suit 

Escape  and  breach  of  prison,  are  offences  analogous  to  that  of  rescue. 
Adopting  the  principle  of  the  English  law,  this  offence,  if  committed 
without  violence,  is  punished  by  a  light  fine  and  imprisonment.  By 
our  present  law  it  is  not  provided  against  at  all.  If  committed  with 
violence,  it  incurs  the  punishment,  and  comes  under  the  description  of 
a  forcible  opposition  to  the  officers  of  justice.  If  the  escape  is  aided, 
or  voluntarily  permitted,  by  the  person  having  charge  of  the  accused, 
he  incurs  one  half  the  punishment  which  might  have  been  inflicted  for 
the  uffence  with  which  the  accused  was  charged.  The  English  law 
makes  the  punishment  of  the  officer  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
conviction  of  the  person  escaping;  for  if  such  conviction  take  place,  he 
suffers  the  same  punishment  with  the  delinquent;  if  he  be  acouitted  or 
not  taken,  the  keeper  only  suffers  fine  and  imprisonment  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. This  rule,  it  was  thought,  would,  in  many  cases,  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.    The  risk  of  fine  and  imprisonment  was  not  thought 

{a)  Act  4th  May  1805,  section  26,  as  giyen  in  MarUn's  Digest,  2d  vol.  240. 

u 
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sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  bribes  that  might  be  offered  by  wealthy 
delinquents.  The  punishment  assigned  to  this  offence  by  the  code, 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  crime  for  which  the  person  escaping  was 
committed,  because  the  injury  to  the  community  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  crime,  and  the  temptation  offered  always  in- 
creases in  the  same  proportion,  and  it  is  incurred  whether  the  party 
originally  accused  be  acquitted  or  be  never  retaken  ;  neither  of  which 
circumstances  can  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  keeper.  And  allowing  either 
to  operate  in  his  favour,  would  evidently  make  it  his  interest  Uiat  jus- 
tice should  be  avoided,  either  by  effectual  flight,  or  by  the  suppression 
of  testimony  necessary  for  conviction.  If  the  escape  be  voluntary,  the 
punishment  is  one  half  of  that  incurred  by  the  crime  charged  on  the 
prisoner;  if  negligent  only,  it  is  one  quarter. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  an  offence  of  this  importance,  so  deeply 
affecting  the  administration  of  justice,  should  not  be  provided  against 
by  our  laws,  otherwise  than  under  the  loose  head  of  misdemeanor  in 
office,  which  can  only  apply  to  civil  officers ;  but  if  the  crime  be  com- 
mitted by  a  sentinel  set  to  guard  the  prisoner,  or  by  a  person  having 
no  office  at  all,  it  is  unprovided  against. 

To  break  or  attempt  to  break  prison  by  the  prisoner,  legally  im- 
prisoned, when  accompanied  by  violence,  incurs  the  punishment  of 
from  six  months  in  close  custody  to  two  years.  Breach  of  prison  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  another,  is  punishable  by  penitentiary  imprison- 
ment from  two  to  five  years  ;  and  this  does  not  depend  on  the  legality 
of  the  imprisonment,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner  himseli.  A 
lesser  punishment  is  denounced  against  furnishing  a  prisoner  with,  the 
means  of  making  his  escape,  whether  it  be  effected  or  not. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  this  title  adapts,  to  the  officers  of  justice,  all 
offences  described  in  the  chapters  relating  to  offences  committed  by 
executive  officers. 

The  important  duties  attached  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  have,  in 
all  nations  where  the  law  was  a  science,  given  its  members  the  greatest 
influence,  and  sometimes  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  most  unworthy 
suspicions.  Deemed  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
perty, reputation,  liberty  and  life  of  others;  they  were  yet  subjected  to 
have  their  own  reputation  blasted,  their  only  means  of  subsistence  for- 
feited, and,  if  not  their  lives,  all  that  makes  life  desirable  taken  from 
them,  for  offences  of  all  others  the  worst  defined,  by  a  summary  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  party  injured  was  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge,  and 
his  sentence  was  without  appeal.  There  was,  indeed,  a  corrective  in 
the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  consequent  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  prevented  any  great  abuse  of  this  dreadful  power ;  but 
this  was  too  uncertain  a  tenure  by  which  to  hold  reputation  or  property. 
Public  opinion,  in  its  sound  state,  might  protect,  but  when  disordered 
by  the  madness  of  party  or  prejudice,  would  but  stimulate  oppression. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  so  little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  indeed  with  the  letter  of  our  constitution,  that  it  at  length 
attracted  legislative  attention  ;  and  the  members  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fession were,  by  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1823,  placed  on  a  footing  with 
other  citizens.  The  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury  was  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  contempts  in  open  court,  extended  to  them;  and  some  definition 
was  given  to  certain  oflences  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  most 
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liable  to  commit.  This  law  I  have  made  the  basis  of  the  articles,  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  title  we  have  now  under,  review,  but  the  list  of 
offences  is  extended  ;  they  are  more  accurately  defined  ;  and  while  the 
object  has  been  to  protect  the  honourable  members  of  the  profe8sion»  a 
proper  increase  of  punishment  has  been  denounced  against  those  who 
may  disgrace  it  by  their  cupidity  or  chicane. 

A  short  chapter  embraces  the  case  of  those  who  may  falsely  personate 
an  officer  of  justice,  or  a  suitor,  or  bail,  or  any  other  person.  This  was 
provided  for  by  our  statute,  and  also  the  case  of  a  false  personification 
for  putting  in  bail  or  confessing  a  judgment. 

Perjury  is  one  of  the  offences  which  not  only  affects  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  ail  the  other  operations  of  government  in  its  various 
departments.     By  the  English  law  this  crime  could  only  be  committed 
by  false  swearing  in  some  judicial  proceeding.     Our  statute  of  1805 
wisely  extends  it  to  all  cases  in  which  depositions  or  affidavits  are 
taken  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  territory.     Doubts  might  arise,  under 
this  statute,  whether  affidavits  or  depositions,  taken  under  laws  made 
subsequent  to  that  statute,  were  included  in  it,  and  also,  whether  the 
affidavits  and  depositions  intended  were  not  exclusively  such  as  were 
taken  as  evidence  in  a  judicial  proceeding.    The  code,  by  covering  a 
broader  ground,  puts  an  end  to  those  doubts.     It  defines  the  crime  to 
be  <'  a  falsehood  asserted  verbally  or  in  writing,  deliberately  and  wilfully, 
relating  to  something  present  or  past,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or 
such  other  affirmation  as  is  or  may  be  by  law  made  equivalent  to  an 
oath,  legally  administered  under  circumstances  in  which  an  oath  or 
affirmation  is  required  by  law,  or  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  or 
defence  of  private  right,  or  for  the  ends  of  public  justice. ''    This  defi- 
nition includes  all  testimony  and  judicial  oaths  whatsoever,  whether 
oral  or  written  ;  and  it  further  extends  the  provisions  of  our  statute  so 
as  clearly  to  embrace  all  other  oaths,  which  are  required  by  law  to 
attest  the  truth  of  any  fact,  such  as  declarations  under  the  quarantine 
laws  and  the  like.     In  all  of  which  cases  the  moral  evil  and  the  injury 
to  the  community  may  be  as  great  as  if  the  perjury  were  committed  in 
a  court  of  justice  ;  yet  a  deliberate  falsehood,  asserted  under  oath,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  laws,  would  not  be  punishable  at  all,  except  it 
were  connected  with  a  judicial  proceeding  ;  unless  special  provision  to 
that  effect  should  be  made  in  the  law  requiring  the  oath,  which  is  fre- 
quently neglected  where  it  is  necessary,  and  for  want  of  a  general  pro- 
vision, such  as  the  code  contains,  unnecessarily  increases  tBe  length  of 
our  laws  where  it  is  not  neglected.    The  definition  excludes  the  breach 
of  promissory  oaths,  such  as  oaths  of  office,  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  ; 
because,  there  the  offence  is  not  one  that  exists  in  taking  the  oatb| 
which  may  be  done  with  the  sincerest  intentions  of  keeping  it ;  but  in 
some  act  done  subsequently,  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  it     If 
that  act  be  sufficiently  injurious  to  call  for  the  animadversion  of  the  law, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  provided  against,  under  its  proper  head  ; 
if  it  be  not,  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  this  code  to  punish  it, 
however  unconscientious  it  may  be.     For  we  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
that  the  endeavour  has  been  to  place  no  acts  in  the  rank  of  offences, 
but  such  as  were  injurious,  and  were  done  either  with  a  design  to  in- 
jure, or  with  an  inattention  to  the  rights  of  others,  that  is  nearly  as 
reprehensible. 
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This  chapter  punishes,  under  the  appellation  of  false  swearing,  ^11 
deliberate  falsehoods,  asserted  in  voluntary  affidavits,  not  taken  in  the 
course  of  judicial  proceeding,  nor  required  by  law,  but  yet  made  tbeen* 
gines  of  detraction  and  other  mischiefs  ;  for  which   it  is  deplored  by 
writers  on  English  law,  that  it  affords  no  remedy.     The  punishmeDt  of 
this  last  offence  is,  of  course,  lighter  than  the  former  ;  but  the  weva- 
lence  of  the  evil  seemed  to  require,  that  it  should  be  repream  by  a 
penalty,  and  the  nature  of  the  crime  suggested  the  further  pnmnon,     ^ 
that  a  conviction  for  this  offence  might  be  given  in  evidence  apiast     j 
the  credit  of  the  party  in  any  case  in  which  he  might  be  sworn  as  a 
witness. 

On  this  head  of  perjury,  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  English  liw 
led  me  to  insert  an  article,  which  further  reflection  has  induced  me  to 
wish  may  be  erased.  It  is  the  second  of  the  chapter,  which  provide 
for  a  case  that  will  probably  never  happen,  and  can  cause  no  injury  if  ^ 
it  should,  the  case  of  a  witness  swearing  to  a  fact  that  is  true,  although 
at  the  time  he  believes  it  to  be  false.  - 

The  suborner  to  perjury  is  made  liable  to  the  same  punishment  with  , 
the  principal  offender.  In  this  the  code  agrees  with  the  present  law;  ■ 
and  it  adopts  the  same  measure  with  respect  to  false  swearing.  U 
also  adds  a  lighter  penalty  on  him  who  makes  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  procure  the  commission  of  either  of  these  offences. 

The  provisions  of  the  eleventh  chapter  have  excited  much  atten* 
tion,  and  given  rise  to  some  severe  strictures  ;  on  the  work,  as  tend- 
ing to  deprive  courts  of  justice  of  their  only  means  of  self-defence ;  on 
the  reporter  as  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  judiciary. 
The  general  assembly,  I  know,  will  listen  without  prejudice  to  my 
argument  on  the  first  charge,  and  I  hope  will  excuse  me  if  I  add  t 
word  or  two  on  the  second. 

The  power  of  punishing  for  contempts,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  hii 
been  carried,  it  is  believed  has  never  been  justified  by  the  plea  of  necen- 
ity.      Its  repugnance  to  all  the  fundamental  principles  which  secure 
private  rights  in  the  administration   of  justice,  is  so  apparent,  that  no 
other  argument  can  possibly  be  used.     The  offence  is  the  showing  a 
contempt  for  the  court.     Of  all  the  words  in  the  language,  this  is,  pe^ 
haps,  the  most  indefinite.     Every  thing  that  can,  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  be  considered  as  a  disrespect   to  the  court,  is  a  contempt 
Blackstone  enumerates  seven  different  species  of  consequential,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  direct  contempts  ;  each  of  them  comprehending 
a  countless  number  of  different  acts  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  their 
nature,  as  all  of  them  are  from  contempt,  according  to  its  strict  definition. 
For  instance,  the  second  division  of  consequential  contempts,  compre- 
hends those  committed  by  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  the 
court,  by  deceiving  the  parties — by  acts  of  oppression — by  cnlpaUe 
neglect  of  duty,  &.c.     In  short,  there  is  nothing,  from  an  indecorous 
gesture,  or  a  rude  hasty  word,  up  to  the  most  violent  opposition  to 
legal  authority,  that  cannot  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
of  contempts.     Printing  a  false  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court, 
or  a  true  account  while  the  suit  is  pending,  without  permission,  tt 
well  as  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of  the  court;  treating  a 
piece  of  paper,  under  its  seal,  with  disrespect ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in 
the  words  of  the  apologist  of  the  law  of  England,  any  thing  that  shows 
a  gross  want  of  regard  and  respect. 
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Now  I  put  it  to  those  wlio  contend  that  this  power  ought  to  be  vest- 
ed in  courts,  I  put  it  to  them  to  say,  what  is  the  conduct  that  will 
secure  a  man  against  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  a  vain  or  vindictive 
judge  ?  <<  A  want  of  regard  and  respect !"  Regard  and  respect  can- 
not be  commanded  but  by  moral  conduct,  and  not  always  by  that. 
The  most  correct  conduct  will  not  always  secure  it ;  the  feeling  is  in- 
voluntary, and  cannot  be  punished.  But  you  must  not  show  that  you 
want  it;  it  is  the  demonstration  that  is  culpable.  But  how  shall  I 
avoid  showing  it  ?  When  in  my  own  defence,  or  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  right,  I  differ  from  the  judge,  and  show  that  the  opinion  he  has 

F'ven  is  absurd,  certainly  I  treat  him  with  very  little  regard  or  respect 
can  feel  none  for  a  man  who,  by  some  miserable  sophistry,  deprives 
me  of  my  right ;  and  if  I  expose  it  to  the  world,  I  show  my  want  of 
respect ;  but  a  want  of  respect  is  a  contempt :  I  am,  therefore^  liable 
to  be  punished  for  defending  my  right  in  the  only  way  that  justice 
requires  it  should  be  defended.  Oh !  say  the  advocates  of  this  tyrannical 
power,  you  must  distinguish  ;  attack  thie  argument  of  the  judge  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  court.  But  what 
Jesuit  will  teach  me  how  I  may  tell  a  court,  that  it  has  decided 
against  the  plainest  principles  of  law,  without  showing  that  I  think 
they  have  been  ignorant,  careless,  prejudiced,  or  worse  ?  When  I 
know,  that  by  reason  of  either  of  these  ftiults  they  are  about  to  deprive 
me  of  my  fortune  or  my  life,  can  I  feel  regard  or  respect  ?  When  I 
state  the  reasons  by  which  I  demonstrate  it,  do  I  not— K^lothe  it  in 
what  language  I  will — do  I  not  make  that  want  of  regard  manifest? 
And  is  not  this,  according  to  the  very  terms  used  by  the  author  I  have 
quoted,  a  contempt  ?  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  expedients  which 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  reconcile  things  that  are  irreconcilable  ; 
great  respect  for  the  judge  and  contempt  for  his  opinion  ;  professions 
of  the  highest  veneration  and  regard,  coupled  with  allegations  that  show 
the  speaker  can  feel  neither  ;  introducing,  among  other  evils,  a  fawn- 
ing, hypocritical  cant,  equally  unworthy  of  the  suitors  and  the  judges. 
An  offence  so  ill  defined,  so  liable  to  be  imputed,  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  dissimilar  acts,  would  be  dangerous  and  oppressive  in  the 
extreme,  were  it  to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
law  ;  but  all  these  are  disregarded  ;  none  of  them  are  preserved,  and 
the  plainest  letter  of  the  constitution  is  violated  in  its  most  sacred  pro- 
visions. It  declares,  that  <<  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  have  the  right  of  meeting  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  nor  shall 
he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself."  Yet  process  of 
attachment  for  contempt  issues  on  an  affidavit,  and  when  the  defendant 
is  brought  in,  it  is  not  to  meet  his  accuser  face  to  face,  but  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  constitution  to  ^^give  evidence  against  himself  if  he  be 
guilty,  under  the  penalty  of  being  punished  for  a  <<  high(a)  and  repeat- 

(a)  4  Bl.  TBI,  The  mode  of  proceeding  by  attachment  and  interrogatoriea  if  adopted  in 
our  coartf— I  Ifartto,  Territory  v.  Thurry— Same  v.  Nugent.  In  10  Mart.  123,  De  Ar- 
mas'f  eaa«y  the  court  punished  for  an  indecorous  expression  by  suspension  for  a  year ;  and 
this  caae  ezpreiily  supports  the  argument  1  have  used  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  that 
the  Spanish  penal  laws  are  unrepealed,  unless  they  are  inconsistent  with  some  statute  of  the 
state.  In  thie  eaee  several  points  are  decided.  First,  that  the  law  of  Spain  giving  authority 
to  the  court,  when  a  lawyer  is  ** arrogant. . .  .or  |9  of  ill  fame,  or  is  tedious,  contradictory, 
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ed  contempt."  The  punishment  by  our  statutes  is  limited  to  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  and  ten  days'  imprisonment ;  but  from  the  case  cited  in 
the  note,  it  appears  that  the  Spanish  laws  are  still  in  force,  unless  there 
is  an  express  repeal  or  incongruity  between  them  and  our  statutes. 
With  respect  to  counsellors  and  attorne3'8  there  is  such  express  repeal, 
but  in  no  other  cases(a).  Now  in  the  variety  of  oflences  created  by 
the  Spanish  statutes,  many  relate  to  the  courts  and  judges,  and  lo 
their  o£Scers  and  process  ;  all  these  by  the  sweeping  definition  of  con- 
tempts, may  be  properly  considered  as  such ;  and  as  the  Spanish 
law  has  been  decided  not  to  be  repealed  by  our  law  of  contempts,  the 
aggravated  punishment  may,  in  those  cases,  be  inflicted  as  it  was  in  tlie 
one  referred  to  in  the  note.  But  without  this,  if  the  punishment  is 
confined  to  that  directed  by  our  statute — is  that  nothing  ?  k  it  nothing 
to  be  deprived  of  liberty  for  ten  days,  without  conviction — without 
jury?  Is  it  nothing  to  be  forced  to  give  evidence  against  yourself  ? 
The  magnitude  of  the  punishment  is  comparatively  of  little  moment 
It  is  the  principle  that  is  dangerous.  A  free  citizen  ought  never  to 
hold  his  liberty,  even  for  an  hour,  or  the  slightest  portion  of  hia  pro- 
perty, at  the  will  of  any  magistrate.  But  those  I  have  noticed  are  not 
the  worst  features  of  this  species  of  punishment.  Vague  and  uncer- 
tain as  is  the  definition  of  the  ofience,  yet  if  impartial  persons  were 
appointed  to  decide,  whether  any  given  word,  look,  or  gesture,  was 
contemptuous,  there  would  be  some  security  (a  slight  one  I  grant) 
against  oppression  ;  but  as  if  it  were  to  make  this  example  one  in  which 
every  principle  of  correct  procedure  was  to  be  violated,  the  person 
ofiended  is  constituted  the  only  judge — the  judge  with  appeal ;  and 
lest  his  resentment  should  have  time  to  cool,  he  is  armed  with  the 
power  of  summary  process — and  if  we  want  evidence,  he  may  force 

or  speaks  too  much,  or  any  other  like  crime,"  is  in  force,  for  it  is  expressly  relied^  on  is 
justifyiog  the  court  for  suspending  the  defendant  from  practice.  Secondly,  it  it  decided 
that  this  law  is  a  pencU  law.  Judge  Martin  says,  "  the  Spanish  law,  which  thus  forbids  the 
judge  to  suffer  any  contegipt  of  his  authority,  is  a  penal  one,  for  it  cannot  be  carried  inte 
effect  without  inflicting  some  penalty.*'  Thirdly,  the  full  ground  I  have  suppoaed  the  doe- 
trine  of  contempt  to  occupy,  is  relied  upon  as  law,  for  the  same  judge  adds,  **  and  a  lawyer 
guilty  towards  the  court  of  any  contemptuous  action,  expression,  or  gesture,^*  may  be  in- 
stantly punished,  by  suspension  at  least.  Fourthly,  the  important  point  I  argued  for,  that 
the  laws  of  Spain  are  not  repealed,  unless  there  is  a  perfect  incongruity,  or  an  absolute  re- 
peal, is  declared  to  be  law,  supported  by  at  least  a  dozen  authorities.  Nay,  this  case  goes 
further  than  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go,  and  preserves  the  Spanish  law,  eveo  where  the 
legislature  have  made  a  statute  on  the  same  subject ;  for  the  defendant  was  puoisbed  for 
a  contempt  by  suspension,  for  a  year,  although  the  legislature  had  declared  that  contempts 
ehould  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  because,  says  the  same  judgef, "  there  ara 
fio  negative  words,  and  the  substance  of  the  new  act  may  well  stand  with  that  of  the  Par^ 
4idas :  the  two  provisions  are  not  contradictory,  and  may  fairly  exist  together.**  And  ha 
strengthens  this  reasoning  by  the  authority  of  the  superior  court,  1  KJUirt  189.  Jod^ 
Matthew's  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the  other  judge} ;  and  he  atatea  die  ratoa  of  le- 
peal  in  ao  clear  and  methodical  a  manner,  that  if  the  book  containing  tbii  report  hid  tbM 
been  within  my  reach,  I  should  have  adopted  his  reasoning  instead  of  my  own  when  I  Hill* 
«d  of  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  although  I  recollected  the  case,  I  did  not  choMt  !•  qwta 
it  from  memory. 

(a)  Act  27th  March  1S23. 

*  10  Martin's  Rep.  164.  f  Ibid.  169.  t  i^  ITl 
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the  defendant  to  produce  it.  Let  it  not  be  said,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
that  this  is  an  advantage;  that  the  defendant  may,  by  his  answers  to 
the  interrogatories,  exonerate  himself.  Not  so.  In  the  case  of  con* 
temptuous  words  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to 
aets  also),  if  he  admit  th.e  speaking  or  the  writing,  the  court  have  the 
right  to  judge  of  the  intent  as  manifested  by  the  words  ;  and  although 
the  party  should  deny  any  disrespectful  intent  in  the  most  unequivo* 
cal  terms,  the  court  may  declare  that  the  answer  is  false,  and  proceed  to 
impose  the  puni8hment(a)  ;  and  this  power  is  given,  too,  in  the  very  ca- 
ses where  it  ought  to  be  withheld.  If  it  were  confined  to  cases  of  ac* 
tual  injury,  not  only  would  the  offence  be  more  susceptible  of  proof — 
not  only  would  there  be  a  corrective  in  public  opinion,  which  could 
be  fixed  upon  the  question,  whether  the  injurious  act  had  been  com- 
mitted or  not  ;  but  the  passions  even  of  the  party  injured,  if  he  were 
constituted  the  judge,  would  be  less  liable  to  be  roused.  It  is  a  trite, 
and  therefore,  probably,  a  true  observation,  that  men  forgive  injuries 
much  sooner  than  insults.  Judges  (although  by  vesting  them  with 
this  power  we  treat  them  as  angels)  are  men  ;  their  passions  will  be 
more  readily  roused  by  real  or  Uincied  insults  than  they  would  be  by 
injuries,  and  nothing  can  be  more  at  war  with  justice  than  passion* 
Another  evil<— there  is  no  end  to  them — is,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  its  existence  must  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  judge  who  hap- 
pens to  preside.  Words  which  a  man  of  a  cool  and  considerate  dis- 
position would  pass  over  without  notice,  might  trouble  the  serenity  of 
another  more  susceptible  in  his  feeling  or  irritable  by  his  nature. 
There  is  no  measure  for  the  offence,  but  the  ever  variable  one  of  the 
human  mind.  The  judge  carries  the  standard  in  his  own  breast ;  and 
if,  by  close  observation,  you  have  discovered  its  probable  dimensions, 
your  work  is  but  begun,  for  every  succeeding  magistrate  has  his  own 
scale  for  the  weight  of  an  offence,  his  own  measure  for  the  extent  of 
the  punishment 

1  do  but  waste  the  time  of  the  honourable  body  I  address,  in  show- 
ing the  dangerous  nature  of  this  undefined  power ;  for  its  apologists 
cannot  hide  its  hideous  features.  Blackstone  acknowledges  that  it  <<  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  common  law  in  any  other  instance  ;'^ 
but  he  doeB  not  attempt  to  justify  it  even  from  necessity,  and  contents 
himself  with  showing  that  it  is  of  <<high  antiquity,  and  by  immemo- 
rial usage  has  become  the  law  of  the  land  ;''  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
common  law,  and  as  that  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason,  that  it 
must  be  good.  But  here,  where  we  are  not  satisfied  in  general  with 
this  reasoning,  as  summary  as  the  process  it  is  used  to  defend — here,, 
and  on  this  occasion,  when  we  are  inquiring,  not  what  is,  but  what 
ought  to  be  law — ^here  some  other  argument  must  be  used  to  show  that 
we  ought  to  adopt  or  continue  this  oppressive  absurdity :  and  that  ar- 
gument is  found  in  a  single  word — necessity.  In  the  present  improv- 
ed state  of  human  intellect,  people  do  not  so  readily  submit  to  the 
force  of  this  word  as  they  formerly  did.  They  inquire — they  investi- 
gate, and  in  more  instances  than  one,  the  result  has  been,  that  attributes 

(a)  I  Mart.,  Nugeot*t  eaie.  It  is  true,  the  words  used  there,  could  Qot  be  reconciled  to 
the  declaratioD  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  ;  but  if  this  case  was  correctly  decided  (and 
tliere  ia  do  reatoo  to  doubt  it),  the  court  have  the  right,  iu  all  cases,  to  judge  between  the 
•DMrcr  to  the  iotorrogttorki  and  the  words  used. 
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before  deemed  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  legal  power,  were  foand 
to  be  only  engines  for  its  abuse.  Not  one  of  the  oppressive  preroga- 
tives of  which  the  crown  has  been  successively  stripped,  in  England, 
but  was,  in  its  day,  defended  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  Not  one  of 
the  attempts  to  destroy  them,  but  was  deemed  a  hazardous  ianovation. 
Let  us  examine  whether  this  power  does  not  partake  of  the  same  nature. 
A  recurrence  to  the  great  principle  of  self-defence,  which  we  have 
in  a  former  part  of  this  report  developed,  will  serve  to  show  with 
some  certainty,  as  it  is  thought,  to  what  extent  this  power  is  necessary 
or  proper.  Society  has,  if  our  reasoning  be  correct,  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  Every  department  created  by  that  society  for  its  government 
— every  individual  composing  that  society,  has  the  same  right,  defin- 
ed to  mean  the  right  of  defending  existence,  and  the  operations  necess- 
ary to  existence.  But  society,  as  the  superintending  power,  must 
have  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  and  all  other  rights  belonging  to 
departments  and  to  individuals,  the  further  power  to  punish.  Society 
alone  has  this  right.  Try  the  law  of  contempts  by  this  simple  rule. 
Courts  of  law  are  the  organs  of  one  of  the  departments  of  society, 
and,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  will  select  for  our  example  courts  of  ex- 
clusively civil  jurisdiction  ;  such  courts  have  the  right  to  defend  their 
own  existence,  and  to  repress  every  thing  that  interferes* immediately 
with  the  exercise  of  their  legal  powers.  They  have  this  right,  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  society,  by  the  principles  of  natural  law  ;  and  if  it 
be  curtailed  by  any  constitutional  provision,  it  is  a  great  defect,  be- 
cause self-preservation  very  frequently  requires  immediate  efforts  that 
would  make  an  application  to  any  other  power  ineffectual.  Every 
thing,  then,  that  is  necessary  and  proper  to  defend  its  existence,  and 
secure  the  free  performance  of  its  functions,  can  with  no  greater  |Mt>- 
priety  be  denied  to  a  court  than  there  would  be  in  forbidding  an  indi- 
vidual to  defend  his  life  against  the  attack  of  an  assassin.  But  neither 
the  court  nor  the  individual  have  necessarily  the  right  to  punish,  either 
after  the  attempt  has  been  repelled  or  after  it  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution. That  is  the  duty  and  the  right  exclusively  vested  in  the  whole 
society.  An  individual  has  the  right  to  defend  himself  against  an 
attack  upon  his  liberty  or  life  ;  but  after  he  has  successfully  redated  it, 
he  has  no  right  to  punish  ;  yet  liberty  and  life  are  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  this  limited  power.  Courts  of  Justice  have  the 
same  right  to  repel  all  attempts  to  interrupt  the  performance  of  their 
functions.  They  are  incorporeal  beings,  whose  existence  ia  only  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions — that  is  their  life — tliat  ia  their 
liberty.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  armed  with  every  power  neceasary 
to  defend  them.  Noise,  interruptions,  violence  of  every  kind^  must 
be  repressed  ;  obedience  to  all  lawful  orders  which  are  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  must  be  enforced.  Thus  far  the  law 
of  self-defence  goes,  but  no  further.  Is  the  violence  over — has  the  iTr 
terruption  ceased — ^is  the  intruder  removed — has  the  order,  which  was 
disobeyed,  been  complied  with  ? — here  the  power  of  the  incorporeal 
being,  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  in  the  analogous  caacy  ccaisSj 
and  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  power  begins.  That  alone  must  punish—* 
that  alone  c^n  define  offences  and  fix  the  penalty  for  committing  them. 
An  infringement  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  court  of  justice  is  an  offence  and 
that  government  is  radically  defective  which  places  the  power  to  punah 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  offended  party.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  Umit  of  that 
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Deeessity,  which  is  so  much  insisted  on,  and  so  little  understood.  There 
is  a  necessity  that  courts  should  have  the  power  of  removing  interrup- 
tioos  to  their  proceedings,  because,  unless  they  can  perform  their  func- 
tions, they  cannot  exist,  but  there  is  none  that  they  should  have  the 
power  to  punish  those  interruptions  ;  the  laws  must  do  that,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  courts,  but  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law. 

If  the  argument  has  been  as  clearly  expressed  as  its  force  is  felt«  it 
must  be  convincing  to  show — that  all  those  offences,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  contempts,  ought  to  be  banished  from  our  penal  law,  which 
they  disfigure  by  the  grossest  departure  from  principle  ;  that  courts 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  their  proceedings; 
that  all  such  acts,  as  well  as  those  tending  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
judicial  proceeding,  to  taint  its  purity,  or  even  to  bring  it  into  disre- 
pute, should  be  punished  only  by  the  due  course  of  law;  and  that 
proper  punishments,  inflicted  by  the  regular  operation  of  law,  will  de- 
ter from  these  acts  much  more  effectually  than  the  irregular  agency  of 
the  offended  party,  who  sometimes,  from  delicacy,  will  abstain  from 
enforcing  the  penalty  of  the  law — sometimes,  from  the  indulgence  of 
passion,  will  exceed  it 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  this  part  of  the  code  has  been  framed. 
It  vests  ample  powers  of  repression  in  the  court.  They  may  remove 
every  interruption  to  their  proceedings  ;  they  may  enforce  prompt 
obedience  to  their  orders ;  they  may,  if  simple  removal  is  not  found 
sufficient,  restrain  by  imprisonment ;  and,  after  this,  a  regular  trial  and 
punishment  follows  for  the  offence.  Here  is  no  angry  altercation. 
All  is  done  with  the  composure  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  justice.  The 
judge  is  not  the  accuser  ;  the  accuser  is  not  the  judge.  All  that  class 
of  offences,  too,  which  consist  in  insulting  expressions,  are  provided 
for.  But  here  again  an  impartial  jury  decide,  as  well  on  the  nature  of 
the  words,  as  on  the  intent  with  which  they  were  used.  The  judge 
cannot  improperly  indulge  his  feelings,  or  restrain  them,  to  the  injury 
of  public  justice ;  and  the  offender  against  laws  for  preserving  the 
order  and  dignity  of  the  judiciary,  is  liable  to  the  same  penalties,  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights,  and  judged  by  the  same  laws,  that  apply  to 
other  offenders. 

This  chapter,  then,  far  from  derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  the 
judiciary,  is  calculated,  in  all  its  provisions,  to  enforc^  it ;  and  the  in- 
sinuation, that  its  author  could  be  actuated  by  any  hostility  to  that  de- 
partmenty  is  not  only  groundless,  but  absurd.  If,  indeed,  it  is  hostility 
to  a  department  of  government,  to  desire  that  none  but  its  proper  pow- 
ers shoiUd  be  vested  in  it  by  law,  or  still  less,  should  be  exercised 
without  law  ;  if  it  be  hostility  to  the  judiciary  to  divest  them  of  the 
odious  accumulation  of  the  offices  of  judge,  party,  legislator,  and 
secttser,  in  the  same  person  ;  to  protect  their  functions  in  their  exer- 
cise, and  punish  all  attempts  to  interrupt  them  ;  then  is  this  chapter 
dictated  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  determined  hostility. 

The  next  class  of  offences  are  those  which  affect  the  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  they  form  the  subject  of  the  sixth  title.  The  first  chapter 
comprises  two  ofiences  of  this  nature — unlawful  assemblies  and  riots. 
The  first  being  a  preparatory  step  to  the  second  offence.  They  are 
both  so  clearly  denned  as  not  to  be  easily  confounded  ;  and  although 
both  are  taken,  in  their  general  features,  from  the  English  law,  there 
ire  seyerml  modifications  introduced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  con- 
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sidered  as  improvements.  If  the  object  of  the  one  or  the  other  ofiTeDce  be 
in  opposition  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  to  a  sentence  of  a  court,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  rescue,  a  definite  increase  of  punishment  is  or- 
dained, instead  of  leaving  this  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
which  would  have  induced  the  necessity  of  an  enlargement  of  that 
discretion  in  fixing  the  original  punishment,  so  as  to  embrace  the  two 
cases.  To  encourage  obedience  to  the  law,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any 
one,  either  voluntary  or  in  obedience  to  the  admonition  of  a  magis- 
trate, shall  leave  an  unlawful  assembly,  without  any  intent  to  return, 
before  a  riot  has  been  committed,  that  he  shall  avoid  the  punishment 
due  to  his  assisting  in  the  first  offence.  An  increase  of  punishment 
is  also  directed  against  those  who  shall  appear  armed  at  such  unlawful 
assembly  or  riot ;  and  to  avoid  all  equivocation,  the  term  is  one  of 
those  that  are  designated  as  being  used  in  the  sense  described  in  the 
Book  of  Definitions. 

A  proceeding,  analogous  to  that  of  reading  the  riot  act  in  England, 
is  directed  to  be  had  by  the  magistrate,  to  disperse  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly, or  put  an  end  to  a  riot ;  but  it  is  one  that,  it  is  thought,  is  better 
calculated  to  strike  the  attention,  while  its  purport  is  equally  or  more 
intelligible  to  such  an  assemblage;  and  it  consists  in  the  display  of  a 
flag,  accompanied  by  a  short  proclamation  ;  the  effect  of  disobedience 
to  which  is  pointed  out  ;  and  in  the  correspondent  chapter  of  the 
Code  of  Procedure  all  the  forms  are  given,  as  well  as  the  mode  point- 
ed out  for  calling  out  and  employing  the  military,  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  when  the  first  is  insufficient  to  restore  order. 

An  article  in  this  chapter  imposes  a  penalty  on  those  exhibitions  of 
pugilism  which  disgrace  any  society  in  which  they  are  suflfered. 

Public  disturbance  is  a  minor  species  of  this  general  offence,  and  it 
is  made  punishable  by  a  slighter  penalty,  and  may  be  repressed  by  the 
summary  interference  of  the  magistrate. 

Articles  containing  negative  provisions  prevent  any  interference  with 
legal  meetings. 

Offences  against  the  right  of  suffrage  form  the  important  subject  of 
the  seventh  title.  Bribery,  violence,  undue  influence,  are  endeavour^ 
ed  to  be  guarded  against  by  enactments,  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  un- 
derstood without  commentary,  and  by  penalties  proportioned  and  ana- 
logous to  the  several  offences. 

The  eighth  title  would  require  much  elucidation,  if  the  subject  of  it 
had  not  already  been  submitted  to  the  legislature,  and  if  its  provisions 
had  not  received  their  sanction  and  produced  some  strictures ;  but  be- 
ing founded  in  true  principles,  the  more  closely  it  has  been  examined 
the  more  clearly  has  its  utility  appeared  ;  and  if  a  novelty,  it  is  not 
one  of  those  that  can  be  characterised  as  dangerous  or  useless.  While 
we  all  profess  a  respect  almost  amounting  to  adoration  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  we  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  that  it  has,  as  yet,  been 
protected  by  no  penal  enactments,  while  every  code  abounds  with  laws 
to  guard  against  its  abuse,  and  frequently,  too,  under  that  pretext,  to 
destroy  it  Our  state  has  been  more  particular  than  most  of  tht 
others,  in  guarding  this  precious  privilege,  by  its  constitution  ;  bi|t  die 
constitution  could,  of  course,  contain  no  penalty  for  a  breach  ;  that  care 
was  left  to  the  legislature.  We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  very 
words  of  our  fundamental  law  on  that  subject ;  full  of  foresight  and 
wisdom,  they  are  calculated  to  defeat  every  attack  that  might  be  made 
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by  open  violence  or  insidious  attempts  upon  this  safeguard  of  our 
liberties  :  <<  Printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person  who  under- 
takes to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  or  any  branch  of 
the  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right 
thereof  "(a).  But  if  such  a  law  should  be  made  ;  if  a  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt legislature  should  try  to  repress  any  discussion  of  their  proceed- 
ings by  heavy  penalties  ;  and  if  a  subserving  judiciary  should  be  found 
to  execute  their  unconstitutional  statutes — where  is  the  remedy? 
Should  there  be  none  ?  Why  should  disobedience  to  this  constitutional 
law  go  unpunished  ?  Surely  the  immorality  of  the  act,  and  most  sure- 
ly its  injurious  tendency,  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  call  for  and  to 
justify  repression  and  punishment.  Surely  the  legislature,  which 
provides  a  sanction  for  this  wise  and  highly  important  law,  are  per- 
forming a  sacred  duty. 

Again — this  was  a  favourite  theme  with  the  framers  of  our  consti- 
tution. They  seem  loth  to  quit  it  while  any  thing  remains  to  be  said, 
that  could  show^the  high  regard  they  had  for  this  privilege.  They 
add:  <<The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of 
the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write, 
and  print,  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liber- 
ty." But  if  that  freedom,  thus  intended  to  be  secured,  is  endeavour- 
ed to  be  shackled  by  threats,  by  actual  violence,  by  the  illegal  exercise 
of  judicial  power,  under  pretence  of  an  alleged  abuse  ?  Are  not  laws, 
tending  to  restrain  these  abuses,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature when  it  is  forming  a  system  of  penal  law  ?  Either  the  privi- 
lege was  not  worth  all  the  care  and  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
it  in  the  constitution,  or  it  is  worth  that  of  the  legislature  to  protect 
iL  Without  some  law  of  this,  kind,  the  constitutional  provision  can 
have  no  efficient  operation.  But  with  the  aid  of  the  penal  law,  it  re- 
ceives the  force  and  effect  which  its  importance  merits. 

A  very  superficial  attention  to  one  of  the  articles,  has  produced  an 
objection  that  seems  to  have  had  some  weight,  but  which  is  entitled  to 
very  little.  The  article  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  judicial  or  other 
officer  who,  under  pretence  of  any  law  which  contravenes  the 
constitution,  in  this  respect,  shall  restrain  or  prevent  the  exercise 
of  the  liberty  of  discussion  secured  by  the  constitution.  Now,  it  is 
said,  if  a  legislature  be  found  wicked  enough  to  pass  such  an  uncon- 
stitutional laW|  they  will  also,  to  secure  its  execution,  repeal  that  part 
of  your  code,  and  your  penalty  then  goes  with  it.  This  objection  was 
anticipated  in  the  first  report,  and  it  was  answered,  that  attacks  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  insidiously  made 
under  pretence  of  public  good,  and  clothed,  at  least,  with  a  specious 
regard  for  constitutional  forms  ;  and  that  a  repeal  of  this  part  of  the 
code  would  take  off  the  mask  and  put  the  friends  of  the  people  on  their 
guard,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  attempted  ;  or,  if  it  were,  that 
the  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  code,  like  the  attack  of  an  outpost,  would 
put  the  main  body  on  their  guard.  Another  reason  may  now  be  add- 
ed, that  a  law  infringing  that  important  part  of  the  constitution  might 
be  passed,  not  from  any  direct  hostility  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
general,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  some  party  advantage  or  other  tempo- 
rary motive,  in  troublesome  times  ;  and  in  such  case,  it  would  not  be 

(a)  CoDttitatioD  or  Louisiana,  art.  vi.  sect.  21. 
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accompanied  by  the  repeal  of  the  code.  Again — ^the  existence  of  Ihtf 
article  in  the  code,  at  least,  forms  an  additional  security,  for  members 
might  be  found  to  concur,  from  interest  or  passion,  in  abridging  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  who  might  not  go  the  length  of  repealing  the 
article  ;  and  every  additional  security,  which  is  attended  with  no  in- 
convenience, and  none  can  be  even  supposed  here,  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  And  finally,  admit  that  it  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
a  repeal  ;  yet  if  it  should  be  of  use  until  that  repeal  takes  place ;  if  it 
should  defeat  one  unprincipled  attempt  to  destroy  this  sacred  privilege; 
if  it  should  only  give  time  for  its  friends  to  rally  in  its  defence — it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value. 

As  expression,  also,  of  legislative  opinion,  its  importance  is  not 
small ;  and  the  vigilance  which  it  testifies  in  the  guarding  of  consti- 
tutional rights,  will  not  only  reflect  honour  on  those  who  pass  it,  but 
teach  the  people  how  to  appreciate  those  rights  which  they  see  thus 
carefully  enclosed  with  penalties. 

One  more  reflection  and  I  dismiss  the  subject,  with  a  simple  reference 
to  the  chapter,  which  contains  nothing  that  needs  an  explanation  to 
elucidate  any  further  the  several  offences  and  their  punishment  That 
reflection  is  this,  that  there  is  no  one  possible  inconvenience  attending 
the  execution  of  any  of  the  enactments  of  this  chapter.  No  penalty 
can  fall  on  any  person  who  does  not  openly  and  wilfully  violate  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  his  country's  constitution;  no  ambiguity  in 
the  definition  of  the  offences;  no  undue  severity  in  the  punishment.  It 
is  new  !  This  is  the  <<  very  head  and  front  of  its  offending  ;"  but  it  is 
not  dangerous.     It  is  believed  to  be  necessary  and  highly  useful. 

The  ninth  title  relates  to  offences  affecting  public  records  ;  on  which 
subject  we  have  now  three  provisions  in  the  19th  and  20th  sections  of 
the  act  of  May  1805,  and  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  19th  March  1818. 
By  the  first  it  is  forbidden  feloniously  to  steal,  take  away,  alter,  falsify, 
or  otherwise  avoid  any  record,  writ,  process,  or  any  proceeding  in  any 
of  the  courts,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  to  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  second  provides,  that  those  who  shall  deface,  alter,  or  embenle 
any  record,  or  enrolment,  or  matter,  or  instrument  recorded,  or  registry 
thereof,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  pay  a  fine  to  one  thousand  dollars, 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  to  two  years,  and  be  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  any  office. 

By  the  third,  if  any  person  shall  forge,  or  counterfeit,  any  pablic 
record  or  attestation  of  a  public  officer,  where  such  attestation  is  legal 

Eroof,  he  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  to  one,  and  at 
ard  labour  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  fourteen  years. 
Thus,  taking  these  sections  together,  we  find,  first,  that  to  steal  or 
alter  the  record  of  a  court  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  cent,  and 
Imprisonment  for  one  hour,  but  that  the  fine  cannot  exceed  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  the  imprisonment  two  years  ;  whereas  the  miDimom 
punishment,  for  forging  a  record  of  enrolment,  is  exactly  the  maximum 
that  is  inflicted  for  stealing  or  forging  the  record  of  a  court ;  unless  the 
general  expression,  record,  in  the  third  act,  should  be  constnied  also 
to  include  court  records  ;  in  which  case  there  would  be  the  differeoeel 
have  stated,  between  the  punishments  for  stealing  and  for  forgiog  tha 
same  record. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  punishments  of  the  two 
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offisncesi-  designated  in  the  first  two  sections  respectively!  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  warranted  by  any  distinction  between  them,  in  moral  guilt, 
or  public  or  private  injury. 

Thirdly,  that  in  a  fair  construction  of  the  words  employed,  all  three 
of  the  sections  include  the  same  ofiencc,  to  wit,  forging  the  record  of  a 
eourt.  The  first  designates,  as  one  of  the  acts  it  forbids,  to  alter, 
falsify,  or  otherwise  avoid  any  record,  or  other  proceeding  in  any 
court.  The  second,  to  deface*,  or  alter,  or  embezzle  any  record,  en- 
rolment, or  matter  of  record,  &c.  The  third,  to  forge,  or  counterfeit 
any  public  record.  All  of  these  have  different  penalties.  Are  they 
all  to  be  inflicted  ?  The  reasoning  of  the  court(a),  above  quoted, 
would  seem  to  decide  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  for  none  of 
them  contain  a  repealing  clause,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  same 
act  Yet,  if  they  are,  what  confusion  must  ensue.  This  evil  is  reme- 
died by  the  code ;  these,  and  all  other  offences  of  the  same  nature,  are 
clearly  described;  all  the  words  used  in  the  description  are  defined;  and 
the  distinction,  between  the  guilt  and  mischief,  where  an  officer,  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  records,  betrays  his  trust,  by  falsifying  or  de- 
jtroying  them;  and  the  same  crime  committed  by  any  other  individual, 
is  marked  by  an  increase  of  punishment.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  a  sub- 
sequent title,  the  law  is  simplified  by  using  a  general  description  of  the 
records  intended  to  be  protected  a^inst  falsification  and  other  injury, 
rather  than  by  an  enumeration,  which  is  generally  made  imperfect  in  a 
few  years  by  other  instruments  coming  in  use,  which  it  is  also  necess- 
ary to  protect.  False  certificates  of  recording  officers,  personifications 
to  execute,  or  acknowledge,  or  prove  authentic  instruments,  are  firo- 
vided  against;  and  a  section,  describing  what  shall  be  deemed  a  fraudu- 
lent use  of  a  forged  'record,  will,  it  is  believed,  clear  up  doubts  that 
have  heretofore  existed  on  that  subject. 

The  title  of  offences  against  the  current  coin  of  the  state,  is  so  drawn 
as  to  embrace  every  offence  of  this  nature.  There  is,  among  others,  a 
seetioQ  making  it  penal  to  possess  counterfeited  coin  with  the  intent  to 
pass  it  as  true,  either  in  the  state,  which  is  the  provision  of  the 
present  law,  or  to  send  it,  for  that  purpose,  into  any  other  of  the 
states,  or  into  a  foreign  country.  This  is  new  in  penal  legislation,  but 
it  was  tboQght  honourable  to  the  state  to  prevent  its  being  made  a  den, 
in  which  eoiners  might  carry  on  their  fraudulent  manufactory  to  the 
injury  of  other  countries,  whether  enemies  or  friends;  and  as  one  step 
towards  the  application  of  that  golden  rule,  **  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,''  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  These  advances  need  only 
be  begun;  they  will  be  reciprocated  ;  each  will  promote  its  interest  as 
well  as  its  honour,  by  making  or  meeting  these  advances,  and  from  the 
most  trifling  beginnings,  consequences  most  important  to  human  happi- 
ness may  result. 

The  great  evil  to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  arising  from  a  misappli- 
cation of  publie  moneys  by  those  entrusted  to  receive  them,  was  seri- 
ously considered,  and  a  preventive  remedy  is  proposed,  which,  it  is 
thoaghti  will  in  a  great  measure  take  away  the  temptation  to  the  offence. 
A  forced  deposite  of  all  moneys,  by  leaving  no  large  sums  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  perty,  will  leave  him  little  inducement  to  incur  the 
penalty;  and  the  measures  described  in  the  code,  are  such  as  cannot  fail 

(a)  10  Mirtin. 
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to  bring  on  detection  in  case  of  disobedience.  After  the  deposite 
made,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  withou(  a  deliberate  crime,  the  coi 
mission  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things^cannot  remain  concealed, 
ordinary  cases,  this  breach  of  trust  is  made  with  the  design  of  replaeii 
the  money  before  it  can  be  called  for;  and  this  honest  intention  ptlliat> 
to  the  party  the  irregularity  of  the  conduct  But  if  this  was  to  be  pr 
ceded,  before  any  advantage  could  be  made  of  the  money  by  a  tth 
check  that  must  remain  on  file  and  insure  the  conviction  of  the  part} 
he  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  refrain  from  the  ofience,  and  the  revenu 
will  be  free  from  this  risk. 

Extortion  by  collectors,  or  violence  against  them,  are  equally  pro 
vided  against 

Under  the  head  of  offences  which  affect  commerce  and  maaufacturefl^ 
we  have,  first,  those  which  afiect  foreign  commerce. 

These  are  offences  against  the  inspection  laws;  shipping  articles  with- 
out inspection,  when  it  is  required  by  law;  and  counterfeiting  marbor 
brands  of  the  proper  officers.  The  frauds  which  have  been  but  too 
common  in  packing  articles  of  little  value  in  boxes  or  bales,  intended 
for  exportation,  are  punished  by  an  adequate  penalty.  DtttroyiDg  a 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  by  the  master  or  mariners ;  frauds  against  in- 
surers, either  in  or  out  of  the  state,  by  shipping  articles  of  inferior 
value;  and  any  act  done  in  the  state,  preparatory  to  a  fraud  to  be  com- 
pleted abroad  ;  or  any  such  act  done  out  of  the  state,  if  the  fraud  is  to 
be  completed  within  its  limits,  make  the  party  liable,  and  this  in  virtue 
of  a  principle  that  has  been  before  discussed. 

A  chapter  regulates  the  conduct  of  tavern-keepers  in  regard  to  set' 
men  ;  and  refers  to  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject,  it  being  rather  i 
matter  of  police  than  of  penal  law. 

A  short  chapter  contains  the  usual  and  simple  penalties  against  uriii| 
false  weights  and  measures  ;  and  another  has  some  new  enactmenti  U 
punish  the  fraudulent  use  of  false  marks  on  merchandize,  which  usuall] 
denote  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  article  contained  in  the  package. 

The  next  class  of  ofiences,  which  may  be  distributed  under  the  hen 
of  those  which  injure  the  commerce,  manufactures,  or  trade  of  tb 
country,  are  those  afiecting  the  validity  of  written  contracts — a  moi 
important  title  in  the  criminal  law  of  modern  times,  although  scared] 
known  in  the  simple  code  of  our  ancestors,  in  the  middle  ages.  Amonj 
the  ofiences  of  this  class,  forgery  is  the  most  prominent  As  was  natu 
ral,  it  has  closely  followed  the  footsteps  of  paper  credit  It  has  increaaei 
with  increasing  commerce,  and  thrives  most  where  the  circulation  c 
bank-paper  is  most  widely  spread.  In  England  it  was  an  ofience  at  oom 
mon  law  ;  but  it  could  not  be  very  prevalent  at  a  time  when  commerei 
was  barter,  and  when  the  evidences  of  public  and  private  credit,  bein; 
alike  unknown,  little  inducement  was  offered  for  the  exercise  of  th 
ingenuity  of  the  very  few  who  had  learning  enough  to  commit  the  a 
fence ;  being  then  neither  felt  nor  apprehended  as  a  serious  evil,  it  wi 
punished  only  as  a  misdemeanor. 

By  the  first  statute,  (8  Richard  II.  c.  4.)  it  would  appear,  that  lb 
crime  was  only  apprehended  from  judges  and  clerks,  and  in  the  falal 
cation  of  court  records  alone.  From  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Henry  VI.  we  may  judge  that  it  began  to  make  some  progresa  ;  Ik 
others,  besides  judges  and  clerks,  tampered  with  the  records,  and  tb 
the  evil  was  sufficiently  prevalent  to  require  a  severe  penalty  ;  for  I 
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that  statute  the  offence,  by  whomsoever  committed,  is  raised  in  the 
calendar  of  crimes  to  the  rank  of  felony.  But  by  the  operation  of  a 
clerical  privilege,  this  law  had  the  effect  of  exempting  from  punishment 
the  only  persons  who  were  enabled  to  commit  the  offence  ;  while  its 
penalties  could  be  enforced  against  those  only  who  were  under  a  physical 
incapacity  of  incurring  them  :  although  the  crime  could  be  committed 
by  none  who  could  not  read,  the  knowing  how  to  read  was  the  certain 
means  of  escaping  punishment ;  which  was  only  inflicted  on  those  who 
demonstrated,  by  their  ignorance  of  that  art,  that  they  were  not  guilty. 
This  absurdity  continued  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  then 
find  the  government  first  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject 
Their  statutes,  however,  protected  no  species  of  written  contracts,  until 
experience  had  shown  that  it  became  the  object  of  the  offence,  and  its 
prevalence  forced  them  to  legislate ;  but  even  then,  they  carefully  re- 
stricted their  protection  to  that  species  of  writing  which  called  for  their 
immediate  attention,  leaving  all  others  to  form  the  subject  of  another 
law,  when  their  introduction  into  commerce  should  tempt  the  hand  of 
the  forger  to  counterfeit  them;  so  that  the  English  statutes  might  serve 
as  a  chronological  catalogue  of  the  securities  successively  in  use^  from 
the  time  of  the  first  statute  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  enactments  on  this  subject  are,  I  believe,  the  statutes  of 
Richard  11.  and  Henry  VI.,  before  referred  to.  Neither  of  these  relates 
to  any  other  forgery  than  that  of  records.  From  that  time  no  other 
writing  seems  to  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  law,  until  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  forgery  of  deeds,  charters, 
sealed  writings,  court  rolls  and  wilb,  by  one  section  ;  and  by  another, 
that  of  obligations,  acquittances  and  releases,  was  punishable  by  muti- 
lation, imprisonment  and  forfeiture.  During  this  reign  there  is  but 
one  other  law  on  the  subject(a),  which  relates  to  soldiers'  and  mariners' 
passes,  and  makes  the  forgery  of  them  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
From  this  time,  for  more  than  a  century,  I  find  no  statute  referred  to 
in  the  treatises  on  this  subject;  but  they  multiply  afterwards  in  an  extra- 
ordinary ratio.  There  are  two  in  the  reign  of  William  III. — five  in 
that  of  Anne — eight  under  the  first  George — ten  in  the  reign  of  his  im- 
mediate successor — and  thirty-seven  from  the  1st  to  the  45th  of  George 
III.,  since  which  I  have  no  account,  makine,  in  all,  more  than  sixty 
statutes,  bearing  on  different  modifications  of  the  same  offence. 

This  legislation  was  inevitably  confused  from  its  prolixity.  It  was 
also,  from  its  nature,  in  some  degree  inefficient  By  attempting  the 
difficult,  perhaps  the  unattainable,  object  of  protecting  every  species 
of  writing  by  name,  it  constantly  left  some  unprovided  for,  and,  of 
course,  open  to  the  enterprise  of  offenders  ;  until  the  statute,  like  the 
*  Pctna  pede  Claxido^  of  the  poet,  came  limping  behind  it  with  a  new 
penalty.  But  the  application  of  this  penalty  was  attended  with  new 
difficulties  from  the  defects  of  the  system.  As  each  penalty  was  de- 
nounced against  those  who  falsified  a  particular  instrument,  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  act  of  accusation,  to  charge  that  the  writing  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  that  particular  class.  A  mistake  in  this  nomenclature 
has  proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  prosecution. 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  this  system  is,  that  a  change  of 
cireumstsnces  and  habits  in  the  country,  may  render  the  law  obscure 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.     The  name  by  which  certain  writings  are 

■ 

(a)  Stat.  39  Eliz. 
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designated  in  the  act,  may  be  well  understood  at  the  time  of  its  pass- 
age,  and  afterwards,  by  disuse,  become  wholly  unknown,  at  least  to 
the  people  ;  for  instance,  in  the  territorial  law  of  1805  it  is  made 
forgery  to  counterfeit  a  cotton  receipt.  This  instrument  is  understood 
in  those  parts  of  the  state  where  cotton  is  the  staple  commodity,  to 
mean  a  kind  of  negotiable  receipt,  given  by  the  owners  of  cotton  gins, 
to  their  customers,  for  cotton  brought  to  be  cleaned  ;  but  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country,  I  doubt  whether  it  is,  even  now,  generally  under- 
stood, and  certainly  it  would  not  be,  if  either  that  species  of  culture 
were  abandoned,  or  if,  by  the  invention  of  some  cheap  machinery, 
every  planter  should  clean  his  own  cotton.  In  either  of  these  eases, 
the  term  might  be  applied  to  some  instrument  for  which  it  was  never 
intended. 

Our  legislature  might  have  avoided  these  inconveniences,  but  un- 
fortunately  they  proceeded  on  the  same  vicious  plan,  of  enumeration, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  statute  law  of  England  ;  and  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  the  same  effect ;  although  in  framing  our  law 
of  1805  we  had  the  English  catalogue  before  us,  and  might  cull  from 
her  statutes  all  the  writings  which  we  wish  to  add  to  those  in  use 
among  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against  forgery  ; 
yet  since  that  period,  two  other  statutes(a)  have  been  found  necesssary 
to  increase  the  list ;  and  in  progress  of  time,  our  statute  book,  unless 
some  other  system  be  resorted  to,  may  on  this  head,  vie  in  prolixity 
with  the  <<  statutes  at  large." 

The  means  of  avoiding  these  inconveniences  are  so  obvious,  that  I 
was,  at  first,  inclined  to  think  that  some  insurmountable  objection, 
which  I  could  not  discover,  must  have  prevented  their  adoption.  Bat 
when  the  most  deliberate  exercise  of  my  judgment  could  suggest  do 
such  objection,  I  ventured  upon  the  description  of  the  offence,  not  by 
enumerating  the  different  writings  which  should  be  its  object,  but  by 
a  definition,  intended  to  embrace  all  those  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
law  to  protect  by  the  high  penalties  attached  to  the  crime  of  forgery^ 
and  to  exclude  all  those  which,  from  their  nature,  ought  not  to  be 
the  subject  of  that  sanction.  This  change  is  offered  with  some  eon- 
fidence,  because  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid  in  the  definition  of  this 
crime  by  the  common  law,  which,  as  far  as  my  reading  and  obeervatioD 
have  gone,  has  given  rise  to  much  less  uncertainty  of  decision,  than  has 
taken  place  in  the  practice  under  the  statutes.  By  these  means  all  the 
uncertainty,  arising  from  an  erroneous  charge  in  the  indictment,  as  to 
the  species  of  contract,  and  it  is  no  small  item,  will  be  avoidedL  It 
will  be,  hereafter,  only  necessary  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  inftni- 
ment,  not  to  declare  to  what  class  of  contracts  it  belongs  ;  and  erary 
instrument,  which  the  convenience  of  commerce  or  the  extension  of 
obligations  may  introduce,  will,  at  once,  be  protected  by  the  law^ 
without  a  new  statute  to  add  its  name  to  the  list.  The  next  ehangs 
from  the  present  system,  which  is  proposed,  grew  naturally  out  of  tbs 
first  By  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  law  of  1805  it  is  enactedf  that 
^<  all  the  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  offences,  therein  enumerated,  shall 
be  taken,  intended,  and  construed  according  to,  and  in  conformity  witiv 
the  common  law  of  England."  This  has  always  been  construed  into 
an  adoption  of  the  common  law  definition,  of  the  several  offences  whiah 
are  made  punishable  by  our  statute  law,  where  the  statute  itself  gift 

(o)  Acts  of  22d  Feb.  1SI7.  tad  SOth  March  181S. 
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no  other  definition.  But  by  the  common  law  some  acts  were  consider^ 
ed  Si  forgery,  which  could  not  be  brought  within  any  {reasonable  defini- 
tion of  the  offence  :  if  a  man,  who  had  made  a  conveyance,  should 
afterwards  execute  another  of' a  prior  date,  for  the  same  property,  with 
intent  to  defraud ;  or  if  he  passed  a  note,  signed  by  himself,  pretend* 
iDg  that  he  was  another  person  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  iiad  better 
credit ;  or  if  he  procured  the  execution  of  an  instrument  which  had 
been  secretly  altered,  or  substituted  one  for  another  before  agreed 
upon  ;  all  of  these  acts  were  classed  under  the  head  of  forgery.  They 
can  be  placed  there,  however,  only  by  an  arbitrary  arrangement, ^hich 
destroys  all  systems,  and  sets  definition  at  defiance.  They  have  thi^ 
in  common  with  forgery,  that  they  are  all  fraudulent  acts,  and  are  all 
committed  by  means  of  written  instruments;  but  forging  implies  falsi* 
fication  of  an  instrument,  and  cannot  be  committed  by  the  fraudulent 
use  of  a  true  one,  or  by  the  alteration  of  a  writing  before  it  becomes 
the  act  of  any  one. 

I  have,  therefore,  characterized  them  as  offences  affecting  written 
contracts,  and  annexed  to  them  different  measures  of  punishment,  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence,  but  have  not  considered  them  as  forgeries. 
In  the  definition  I  have  offered  of  forgery,  the  intent  to  defraud  is 
equivalent  to  the  actual  completion  of  that  part  of  the  offence.  In  that 
the  new  plan  coincides  with  the  present  system  ;  but  it  differs  from  it 
in  this,  that  no  particular  person  need  to  be  assigned,  as  the  one  on 
whom  the  fraud  was  intended  to  be  practised.  The  necessity  for  this 
designation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  proof,  leads  now  to  the  escape 
of  the  guilty.  But  although  the  allegations  of  fraud  be  general,  it  can 
never  injure  the  innocent ;  for  if  it  does  appear  from  the  instrument,  it 
must  always  be  strictly  proved.  An  inspection  of  the  different  articles 
of  this  chapter  will  render  any  further  exposition  of  them  here  unne- 
cessary, if  its  provisions  are  well  drawn,  it  provides  for  all  those 
offences  a£Escting  the  validity  of  written  contracts,  which  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  punishment  by  the  English  law,  or  which  require 
it  under  our  state  of  society.  The  falsification  of  other  writings  not 
affecting  property,  such  as  public  records  and  other  official  acts,  is 
providdl  for  in  other  parts  of  the  code. 

Althoughi  by  the  general  plan,  all  the  definitions  of  technical  words 
used  in  the  oode  are  collected  in  the  book  designated  for  that  purpose, 
this  order  is  deviated  from,  in  cases  where  words  or  phrases  are  used 
exclusively  in  relation  to  any  particular  offence,  in  which  case  they  are 
sometimes  placed  as  articles  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the  offence. 
This  deviation  is  more  perceptible  in  this  chapter  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  the  code,  and  it  extends  in  this  instance  so  as  to  embrace  de- 
finitions of  some  words  that  are  not  used  exclusively  in  regard  to  the 
offences  eontained  in  that  chapter.  It  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring 
into  one  view  every  thing  necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  an 
important  class  of  crimes  ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the  same  definitions 
will  be  fioMind  repeated  in  the  Book  of  Definitions. 

In  order  to  sive  a  connected  view  of  all  the  changes  that  are  pro- 
posed. Si  well  m  the  prosecution  as  of  the  definition  of  this  class  of 
offences^  I  mast  anticipate  here  some  observations  which  regularly 
would  find  their  place  in  the  introductory  discourses  to  the  Code  of 
ProMdnre  and  the  Code  of  Evidence.  As  to  the  first ;  that  part  of 
the  Code  of  Procedure  which  relates  particularly  to  prosecutions  for 
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offences  under  this  chapter,  contains  some  provisions  which  requi: 
particular  notice.  One  great  inconvenience  in  the  present  systeii 
has  already  been  hinted  at ;  the  necessity  of  giving  the  false  instru 
ment  a  name  in  the  indictment,  in  oth^r  words,  of  charging  that  i 
purports  to  be  a  receipt,  a  note,  or  some  other  of  the  writings  whici 
are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  various  acts.  By  substitutiogadefi 
nition  instead  of  such  a  catalogue,  this  difficulty  in  the  praetiee  v 
avoided.  Another  very  fruitful  source  of  captious  exceptioni  uoM 
from  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  exact  copies  of  the  instrument  ii 
the  indictment,  a  mistake  in  which  led  always  to  delay,  and  some 
times  defeated  the  ends  of  justice.  It  is  thought  that  the  provision 
on  this  subject  will  effectually  prevent  this  evil ;  while,  at  the  saiB^ 
time,  they  assure  to  the  accused  every  degree  of  certainty  in  the  KCU 
sation,  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  charge,  and  every  (a 
cility  whi6h  justice  and  humanity  require  for  making  his  defeDce 
The  hope  of  escape,  by  some  technical  exception,  animates  ever 
culprit ;  he  generally  overrates  his  chances  of  acquittal  froin  thi 
source  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  point  of- the  greatest  importance  to  cu 
off  this  hope  of  impunity,  to  convince  the  accused  that  no  defect  o 
form  can,  under  any  circumstances,  procure  his  escape  ;  and  that  th 
only  chance  of  safety  lies  in  an  acquittal  on  the  merits.  This  coqtu 
tion,  once  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  offenders,  and  eountei 
acted  by  no  examples  of  impunity  from  defects  of  form,  will  ha?etli 
happiest  consequences,  particularly  in  this  description  of  crime,  i 
which  these  objects  are  at  present  most  common,  and  on  which,  we 
or  ill-founded,  the  guilty  place  the  greatest  reliance  for  escape.  1 
effect  these  important  ends,  provision  is  made  in  the  Code  of  Procediw 
that  before  the  defendant  can  be  called  to  plead,  he  shall  be  furoishf 
with  a  copy  of  the  instrument  said  to  be  forged,  have  an  opportunil 
of  comparing  it  with  the  original,  and  at  a  time  assigned  be  called  c 
to  produce  his  objections,  either  for  any  variance,  lor  misoomeri  < 
any  other  defect  of  form  ;  these  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  mano 
directed  by  the  code,  before  the  plea  ;  and  then  the  trial  takes  piac 
divested  of  any  other  inquiry  but  that  on  the  merits. 

This  part  of  the  Code  of  Procedure  provides  also  simple  forms 
indictment  for  every  offence  contained  in  the  corresponding  divisli 
of  the  work,  and  for  every  modification  of  these  offences  ;  from  whi> 
it  has  been  endeavoured  to  discard  all  superfluous  allegations,  but 
give  to  the  accused  all  necessary  information  of  the  nature  of  the  char 
against  him  ;  but  a  close  adherence,  even  to  these  forms,  is  not  re 
dered  essential,  and  means  are  taken,  and  it  is  hoped  effectual  means, 
remedy  every  evil  arising  from  exceptions  to  defects  of  form.  I  no 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  rules  of  evidence,  contained  in  t 
Code  of  Evidence,  applicable  particularly  to  trial  for  offences  of  tl 
class. 

By  the  English  law,  the  person  whose  name  is  forged,  was  not  i 
mitted  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  forgery,  if  any  suit  could  have  b 
supported  against  him  on  the  instrument,  if  it  were  true.  This  ( 
elusion  is,  by  the  English  jurists,  endeavoured  to  be  reconciled  to  I 
general  rule,  that  direct  interest  alone  shall  be  deemed  an  objectioo 
the  competency. 

1st.  From  the  consideration  that  the  forfeiture  consequent  on  ci 
viction,  vested  all  the  property  of  the  offender,  and,  of  eoune»  t 
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instrument  on  which  he  was  convicted,  in  the  crown,  who  neither 
could,  nor  would,  enforce  the  payment  of  it  after  conviction  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  an  evident  interest  in  the  witness  to  procure  such 
conviction.  - 

2d.  That  it  is  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  impound  (he  instrument 
on  which  a  conviction  for  forgery  took  place;  that  is,  to  keep  it  in  the 
hands  of  their  officer  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  circulation,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  witness  to  procure  a  conviction,  because, 
in  that  case,  the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  a  private  suit  would  be  in- 
surmountable. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  cannot  apply  here,  where  forfeiture  is  un- 
known; and  the  practice  on  which  the  second  is  founded,  is  so  modified 
in  the  new  code,  as  to  give  facility  to  the  bringing  a  civil  suit,  even  on 
an  instrument  which,  in  the  criminal  court,  has  been  declared  a  forgery. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  foundation  for  alleging  an  interest,  that 
would  render  the  witness  incompetent  under  our  law  ;  and  to  exclude 
liim  for  any  other  of  the  reasons  usually  alleged,  would  be  a  departure 
from  principle,  and  destroy  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail  be- 
tween the  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  It  is  true,  that 
a  bias  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  in  such  a  case  against  the 
prisoner.  But  it  is  one  that  can  be  appreciated  by  the  jury,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  go  to  credit,  rathet^than  competency. 

<<In  adopting  this  rule  you  will  only  sanction  what  has  heretofore 
been  practised  in  this  state,  and  in  several  others  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  law ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  decision  on 
this  point,  and  as  the  English  rule  is  at  present  observed  by  our  courts, 
it  was  thought  proper,  for  the  reasons  alleged,  to  abrogate  it  by  a  legis- 
lative provision. '' 

The  chapter  on  fraudulent  insolvencies  has  been  framed  with  a  view 
of  making  it  applicable  to  the  present  system  of  insolvent  laws,  or  tb 
any  other  that  may  be  substituted  for  them.     The  great  evils  to  be  ap- 

firehended  in  those  cases  being,  the  concealment  of  property,  the  fraudu- 
ent  conveyance  of  it,  and  the  creation  of  fictitious  debts.  All  these 
have  been  provided  against,  by  penalties  applicable  as  well  to  the  dis- 
honest debtor  as  to  the  persons  who  may  colleague  with  him,  to  the 
injury  of  the  creditors.  These  penalties  extend  to  penitentiary  im- 
prisonment for  making  a  false  and  fraudulent  schedule  of  property  or 
debts,  or  for  wilfully  destroying  books  or  papers,  with  a  design  to  de- 
fraud. The  other  ofiences  being  such  measures  as  are.  for  the  most 
part,  resorted  to  in  moments  of  embarrassment  and  trouble,  not  show- 
ing sach  depravity  as  calls  for  the  discipline  of  the  penitentiary,  it  was 
thought  would  be  sufficiently  corrected  by  suspension  of  certain  political 
and  civil  rights,  and  by  imprisonment.  The  circumstances  of  the  in- 
solvent forbade,  the  addition  of  any  fine  to  his  offence;  but  it  forms  part 
of  the  punishment  of  those  who  collude  with  him,  and  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  the  means  of  paying  one. 

By  the  single  article  of  the  thirteenth  title,  respecting  offences  af- 
fecting public  property,  it  is  declared,  that  all  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  private  property,  apply  also  to  that  of  the  public.  And 
in  the  fourteenth  title  is  also  comprised  one  general  provision  referring 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  juries  of  police,  and  the  public  corporations  of 
cities  and  towns,  for  the  laws  respecting  the  making  and  enlarging  the 
levees,  roads,  bridges,  streets  and  public  squares,  and  for  the  penalties 
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they  impose  for  a  disregard  of  them  ;  it  having  been  found  impossible^ 
in  a  permanent  system,  to  provide  for  the  varying  legislation  that  ths 
changing  nature  of  the  subject  would  require;  or,  in  a  general  systeniito 
embrace  all  the  circumstances  which  the  local  police  might  reqairSi 
But  two  chapters,  under  this  title,  contain  the  only  enactments  oa  tliii 
subject,  which,  from  their  nature,  could  be  justly  made  permaneot  md 
co-extensive  with  the  state  in  their  local  operation.  These  two  chip- 
ters  are  based  upon  the  present  law,  and,  therefore,  need  no  fntlHr 
elucidation. 

The  fifteenth  title  relates  to  offences  injurious  to  public  heilth  or 
safety.  At  the  time  it  was  written  the  Code  of  Public  Health  wMii 
force.  As  it  has  since  been  repealed,  it  is  presumed  that  the  legiihtiil 
do  not  consider  any  provision,  against  the  introduction  of  infectiooiurf 
contagious  disorders,  to  be  necessary,  and  the  chapter  on  that  subject  il 
suppressed.  The  first  chapter  of  this  title,  as  it  now  stands,  impomi 
penalty  on  all  those  who  store  gunpowder  in  greater  quantity  than  la 
pounds,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  a  dwelling-house,  or  public  roadi 
or  the  land  of  any  person  who  does  not  give  his  consent ;  who  eany  ob 
trades  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  live  in  the  vidmty ;  and 
against  those  who  adulterate  provisions,  liquor,  or  drugs,  so  as  to  make 
them  injurious  to  health. 

Offences  against  morals  are  the  subject  of  a  title  containing  bv 
chapters. 

The  first  relates  to  disorderly  houses,  and  its  provisions  ooinddi 
substantially  with  those  of  our  statute,  but  the  offences  are  moreiNt* 
cisely  defined. 

The  second  chapter  contains  prohibitions  entirely  new  in  our  liVy 
although  they  form  a  very  comprehensive  part  of  the  English  conoNf 
law,  under  the  title  of  Offences  against  Decency.  This  i»  quite  oi^ 
defined  in  that  law.  In  the  chapter  which  I  present,  it  is  restridedll 
four  cases  :  indecent  exposure  of  person  ;  insulting  and  indecent  bit 
guage  to  a  woman  ;  deliberate  seduction,  under  promise  of  marriMlf 
and  the  infamous  agency  of  ministering  to  the  vices  of  others.  Sew 
tion  is  not,  I  believe,  punishable  in  England,  unless  preceded  by  I 
conspiracy  ;  nor  in  any  manner  whatever  by  our  statutes.  Tet,  if  ^ 
consider  the  base  profligacy  of  the  act,  by  which  the  most  imjlBA 
confidence  is  betrayed,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  are  delibentd|f 
broken,  not  only  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  unsuspecting  victim,  batlli 
the  disgrace,  and  misery  of  her  connexions,  it  is  one  in  which  theidK 
morality  of  the  act,  and  the  misery  it  inflicts,  both  require  eseoipbiy' 
punishment. 

Although  the  private  excesses  of  the  passion  between  the  seses  can- 
not, with  propriety,  be  made  the  subject  of  penal  law,  yet  public  opinioBi 
in  all  nations,  has  marked,  by  its  decided  reprobation,  him  who,  wifhoirt 
being  excited  by  his  own  passions,  ministers  to  those  of  others  for  gnV| 
and  in  that  vile  office  frequently  seduces  innocence,  or  purchases  w 
influence  of  infamous  or  necessitous  parents  to  the  dishonour  of  dMJl 
child.  The  indication  of  public  sentiment  has,  on  this  occasion^  bsM 
pursued,  and  the  act  has  been  made  penal  by  the  code. 

It  seems  right  and  proper  that  the  law  should  lend  its  aid  to  vmai 
all  acts  against  individuals  that  provoke  a  just  resentment,  whieh  iril 
naturally  vindicate  itself,  if  the  law  refuses  its  aid.  It  is  for  this  nasi 
that  the  article,  imposing  a  penalty  on  indecent  and  insulting  expi  bsbjbI 
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0  a  woroaoy  has  been  added.  It  has  been  considered,  by  one  whose 
uthority  and  opinions  1  highly  respect,  as  descending  into  minutie 
inbefitting  a  penal  code,  and  as  one  of  those  offences  to  be  repressed 
ly  public  opinion  or  the  fear  of -private  chastisement,  rather  than  by 
aw.  If  the  force  of  public  opinion  were  a  sufficient  sanction,  I  should 
lare  proposed  no  other  ;  but  it  is  because  its  insufficiency  is  acknow- 
edged,  and  private  resentment  is  proposed  to  aid  its  operation,  that  I 
iropose  to  substitute  the  regular  action  of  the  law  to  the  uncertain 
leoalty  of  individual  passion. 

Whether  adultery  should  be  considered  as  an  offence  against  public 
morality,  or  left  to  the  operation  of  the  civil  laws,  has  been  the  subject 
>f  much  discussion.  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  figures  in  the  penal 
aw  of  all  nations,  except  the  Enelish;  and  some  of  their  most  celebrated 
awyers  have  considered  the  omission  as  a  defect. 

Neither  the  immorality  of  the  act,  nor  its  injurious  consequences  on 
he  happiness  of  females,  and  very  frequently  on  the  peace  of  society 
lod  the  lives  of  its  members,  can  be  denied.    The  reason,  then,  why  it 
should  go  unpunished,  does  not  seem  very  clear.     It  is  emphatically 
me  of  that  nature  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  in  which  the  resent- 
nent  of  the  injured  party  will  prompt  him  to  take  vengeance  into  his 
»wn  hands,  and  commit  a  greater  offence,  if  the  laws  of  his  country 
*efuse  to  punish  the  lesser.     It  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  no  legislation 
san  alter  it,  to  protect  himself  where  the  laws  refuse  their  aid;  very 
Crequently  where  they  do  not,  but  where  they  will  not  give  protection 
aninst  injury,  it  is  in  vain  that  they  attempt  to  punish  him  who  sup- 
ples, by  his  own  energy,  their  remissness.    Where  the  law  refuses  to 
CQish  this  offence,  the  injured  party  will  do  it  for  himself;  he  will 
eak  the  public  peace,  and  commit  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  and  he 
II  rarely  or  never  punished.     Assaults,  duels,  assassinations,  poison- 
ia|h  will  be  the  consequence.    They  cannot  be  prevented  ;  but,  per* 
bf^by  giving  the  aid  of  the  law  to  punish  the  offence,  which  they  are 
iiteded  to  avenge,  they  will  be  less  frequent ;  and  it  will,  by  taking 
iWay  the  pretext  for  the  atrocious  acts,  in  a  sreat  measure  insure  the 
iaflietion  of  the  punishment  they  deserve,     it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
As  offence  of  adultery  forms  a  chapter  of  this  title. 

Different  punishments  are  aivarded,  to  the  unfaithful  wife — to  the 
iieonstant  husband,  who  is  so 'regardless  of  honour  and  decency,  and 
Mblic  opinion,  as  to  keep  a  concubine  in  the  house  with  his  wife,  or  to 
laree  her,  by  ill  treatment,  to  leave  it  and  give  place  to  the  usurper  of 
W  rights.  The  reasons  for  this  distinction,  between  the  offence  of  the 
hosband  and  the  wife,  are  obvious,  and  founded  in  nature.  The  para- 
Hoar  of  the  wife  is  also  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  to 
ivoid  collusions,  no  prosecutions  against  the  wife  can  be  carried  on  un- 
km  the  partner  of  her  crime  is  joined  in  it  This  regulation,  too,  will 
kaome  check  to  the  heartless  seducer,  who  might  otherwise  look  with 
iidifference  on  the  penalty  suffered  by  another  for  the' crime  of  which 
ki  was  the  principal  cause. 

It  is  provided,  under  this  head,  that  no  prosecution  for  this  offence 
■kail  be  commenced  but  on  the  complaint  of  the  injured  party,  and  that 
Jtihall  cease  if  they  become  reconciled  before  sentence. 

The  respect  paid  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  From  its  universality 
l^oold  seem  to  be  a  natural  sentiment,  has  suggested,  in  all  countries;' 
W,  or  customs  having  the  force  of  laws,  forbidding  as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
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lege  the  violation  of  the  receptacles  for  human  remains,  whetlier  they 
be  embalmed,  interred  or  consumed.  The  catacomb,  the  grave,  and  the 
urn,  were  held  equally  sacred;  and  any  intrusion  upon  them  has  always 
not  only  been  considered  as  immoral,  but  punished  as  a  crime.  It  is 
in  vain  that  pretended  philosophy  afiects  to  consider  it  as  prejudice. 
The  feelings  of  the  philosopher  belie  the  language  of  his  wisdom  i  and 
however  indifferent  he  might  feel  as  to  his  own  remains,  he  would  not 
see,  without  afiliction,  the  body  of  a  friend  or  relation  torn  from  the 
grave,  even*  to  promote  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
are  told,  and  are  truly  told,  that  the  health  and  life  of  the  living  ought 
not  to  be  sacrified  to  a  vain  respect  for  the  body  of  the  dead,  incapable 
of  suffering  here,  or  feeling  the  ignominy  of  exposure;  the  reason  may 
be  convinced,  but  the  feeling  remains.  Science  must  be  content  with 
subjects  whose  dissection  will  interest  the  feelings  of  none  who  are 
alive.  The  bodies  of  those  few,  who,  themselves  above  this  prejudice, 
devote  their  remains  to  the  cause  of  science ;  those  of  malefactors  who 
die  in  the  imprisonment  inflicted  by  the  law,  must  suffice  for  the  im- 
provement of  surgical  knowledge.  But  the  laws  must  protect,  in  the 
place  of  theirlasting  rest,  the  remains  that  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
surviving  relations  or  friends.  This  natural  feeling  has  not  been  ne- 
glected in  the  code  which  is  presented,  and  a  proper  punishment  is 
denounced  against  every  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  tomb. 

We  have  now  closed  the  review  of  those  offences  which,  powerfully 
affecting  the  community  in  general,  have  been  classed  as  public  offences. 
The  seventeenth  title  commences  the  other  division,  distinguished  as 
Private  Offences ;  and  first  of  these  stand  such  as  affect  individuals 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  In  most  other  systems  of  penal  law 
this  title  is  much  more  extensive,  it  there  embraces  a  species  of  of- 
fences carefully  excluded  from  this.  In  those  systems  the  domiiuat 
religion  is  personified,  and  rendered  by  this  fiction  subject  to  be  injured 
by  investigating  its  truth,  or  doubting  its  divine  origin.  Nay,  the  Su- 
preme Being  him&elf  is  sometimes  impiously  substituted  for  the  mode 
of  worship  or  tenets  of  faith  which  prevail  in  the  state,  and  his  almighty 
power  is  protected  by  vain  laws  to  punish  <<  offences  against  God  and 
religion''(a).  The  code  offered  to  you^oes  not  contain  this  absurdity. 
The  exercise  of  religion  is  considered  fts  a  right ;  an  inestimable  one. 
It  is  restrained  only  by  those  limits  which  must  restrict  all  rights,  that 
they  do  not  encroach  on  those  of  another ;  or,  in  other  words,  do  not 
change  into  wrongs.  All  articles  of  faith,  all  modes  of  worship  are 
equafin  the  eye  of  the  law  :  all  are  entitled  to  equal  protection.  The 
fallibility  of  human  laws  does  not  undertake  a  task  to  which  uoerring 
wisdom  alone  is  competent.  The  weakness  of  human  laws  does  not  at- 
tempt to  avenge  the  cause  of  infinite  power;  and  injuries  and  insiiltB  to 
the  Deity,  are  left  to  the  Being  who  asserts  his  rights  to  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  such  offences  :  <<  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord.''  The  code  has  not  ventured  to  trench  on  this  divine  pre- 
rogative ;  but  the  provisions  of  this  title  will  be  found  to  repress  or 
punish  any  wanton,  or  intolerant  attempt  to  disturb  or  persecute;  while 
every  necessary  aut|;iority  is  secured  to  religious  societies,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  among  their  members.    So  that  the  general  prineiples 

(a)  4  Bl.  48. 
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aDDOunced  in  the  preliminary  chapter  to  the  codey  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  evince  that  this  state  will  give  effect  to 
the  noble  experiment  that  has  so  successfully  been  tried  in  these  re- 
publics— of  giving  perfect  liberty  to  conscience — perfect  protection  to 
all  religions, and  substituting  perfect  equality  for  insulting  toleration;  an 
experiment  which  demonstrates  how  fallacious  is  the  argument  of  a 
necessary  connexion  between  church  and  state;  which  shows  that  true  ' 
piety  may  be  preserved  amid  a  variety  of  religious  tenets;  and  proves, 
that  liberty  in  religion  has  the  same  influence  on  the  great  virtues, 
which  all  sects  consider  as  essential  to  'produce  eternal  happiness,  as 
liberty,  in  government,  has  on  those  which  are  the  basis  of  political 
prosperity. 

To  repress  injuries  to  reputation,  is  a  duty  more  incumbent  on  legis- 
lation since  the  introduction  of  printing  has  given  so  many  facilities  to 
assail  it;  but  the  task  is  rendered  more  difficult,  because  the  same  in- 
strument, usually  employed  in  the  work  of  detraction,  is  one  that  is 
necessary  to  spread  information,  promote  science,  support  political  and 
civil  liberty,  and  propagate  the  truths  of  religion.  To  permit  its  un- 
restrained employment  for  these  noble  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent its  being  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  reputation,  is  the  task  that 
must  be  performed,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  consistency  in  this  important 
division  of  our  Penal  Code.  This,  it  was  believed,  could  be  done  only 
by  defining  the  offence,  and  then  laying  down  as  deductions  from  such 
definition,  a  set  of  negative  as  well  as  affirmative  rules,  declaring  what 
species  of  assertion  shall  be  punishable  as  illegal  attacks  upon  reputa- 
tion, and  what  shall  be  permitted  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of 
restraining  the  proper  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  In  perform- 
ing this  task,  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  present  law,  which 
were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  constitution  ; 
the  provisions  of  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  that  part  of  the  report 
which  treats  of  offences  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.  These  provi- 
sions will  be  pointed  out,  although  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  chapter. 

1.  The  undefined,  and  perhaps  undefinable,  offence  of  libelling  the 
government,  a  court,  or  any  other  aggregate  body,  is  abolished,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It  gives  unqualifiedly  ^ 
the  right  of  using  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  <<  examining  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature,  or  any  branch  of  the  government,"  and  declares, 
that  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  this  right.  But  of  what  avail 
would  this  privilege  be,  iC  public  bodies  were  guarded  by  the  rules  that 
apply  to  libels  against  individuals  by  the  English  law?  Every  thing, 
according  to  that  law,  that  tends  to  bring  a  person  into  contempt  or 
disgrace,  is  a  libel ;  and  although  the  strictures  are  true,  the  guilt  is  not 
lessened,  but,  according  to  some  authorities,  enhanced.  Therefore, 
every  discussion  of  a  legislative  measure,  or  a  judicial  decision,  which 
tends  ttt  show  folly  in  the  one,  or  injustice  in  the  other,  would  be 
punishable.as  a  libel ;  and  the  very  end  which  the  constitution  had  in 
view  would  be  defeated.  The  restriction  that  every  one  is  liable  for 
the  abuse  of  the  liberty,  clearly  does  not  apply  to  any  latitude  of  ani- 
madversidh  whatever  upon  public  measures;  but  to  the  injury  that  may 
be  done  to  private  character.  As  to  pubHc  measures,  there  can  be  no 
abuse  of  tiie  right  It  must  be  unrestrained,  or  it  is  no  right ;  for  you 
can  reft  the  right  of  repression  nowhere  but  in  the  hands  of  some  pub- 
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lie  functionary ;  he  must  be  guided  by  laws  made  by  the  legisiatiiFt 
power;  and  with  this  power  of  making  the  rule  and  of  interpreting  the 

{publication  that  is  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  it,  the  privilege  of  pub- 
ishing  and  discussing  would  soon  be  brought  within  limits  too  narrow 
to  be  of  any  value,  unless  it  was  guarded  by  the  constitutional  declara- 
tiouy  and  by  laws  made  to  give  to  it  its  full  effect.     Nor  can  the  abu^e 
of  this  liberty  be  attended  with  any  great  or  permanent  inconveniently 
certainly  with  none  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  restraint      ^ 
false  representation  of  legislative  proceedings  can  have  little  or  noefiSsjf^ 
in  a  country  where  the  press  is  as  free  to  correct  as  it  is  to  spread    '^ 
In  a  country  where  laws  are  made  by  a  numerous  body,  whose  p^^ 
ceedings  are  in  public,  misrepresentation  is  destroyed  the  moment    ^^ 
appears,  and  injures  no  one  but  its  weak  or  wicked  author.    The  tert^^' 
of  a  law  may  be  grossly  misrepresented.    The  next  day  it  is  published' 
and  thefalsehood  is  detected.     No  injury  is  suffered  by  the  public;  bc^^ 
the  penalty  falls  on  the  author,  who  loses  his  credit  for  veracity  or  di^' 
cernment    The  reasons  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  are  errc^^ 
neously  and  falsely  stated  ;  they  are  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  the  tni^ 
interests  of  the  country — hard  at  the  heels  of  the  calumny  comes  it^ 
refutation  in  the  publication  of  the  debates,  and  the  public  sustains  no 
injury  from  the  calumny  offered  to  a  public  body  in  its  aggregate  ca- 
pacity.   The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  judiciary,  considering  courts 
m  their  incorporeal  capacity.     The  publication  and  the  publicity  of 
their  proceedings  will  always  correct  any  false  representations  that  may 
be  made;  and  the  ideal  beings  which  we  personify  for  certain  purposes, 
under  the  names  of  legislative  and  judiciary  power,  will  suffer  no  more 
injury,  will  no  more  be  brought  into  contempt  by  false  and  malicious 
accounts  of  their  proceedings,  than  the  other  power,  which  we  call  the 
executive,  and  which  it  has  never  been  thought  proper  to  protect,  in- 
dependent of  the  persons  who  exercise  it,  by  any  law  of  libel.     If, 
then,t|^ere  be  any  inconvenience  in  permitting  the  widest  possible  range 
to  the  right  of  verbal  or  written  discussion  of  public  measures,  it  is  one 
of  inconsiderable  amount;  but  the  evil  of  imposing  the  least  restraint  is 
incalculable.    Say  that  true  representations  shall  be  allowed — who  will, 
in  order  to  inform  the  people,  risk  any  publication  of  the  measures  of 
their  rulers  ?     If  incorrect  accounts  of  judicial  proceedings  are  punish- 
able, who  will  venture  on  the  task  of  a  reporter  ?    Publicity,  that  great 
safeguard  against  corruption,  will  be  destroyed:  public  opinion,  which, 
even  in  despotic  governments,  corrects  abuses,  will  lose  its  force ;  and 
the  law  of  libel,  with  this  extent,  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  for  the  overthrow  of  all  free  institutions. 

But  when  any  of  the  public  functionaries,  in  either  of  thtf  great 
branches  of  ^vernment,  are  personally  attacked — when  animadver- 
sions on  public  proceedings  are  made  the  vehicle  fpr  injury  to, private 
character — then  the  law  protects  them  as  it  does  any  other  individual ; 
and,  although  there  can  be  no  libel  against  the  government,  or  the  court, 
yet  the  legislator  and  the  judges  are  not  left  without  the  same  redress 
that  is  given  to  their  fellow-citizens.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not 
permit  me  to  offer  one-half  of  the  reasons  that  present  themselves  to 
justify  the  suppression  of  this  species  of  libel  from  our  codes.  The 
practical  result  however  from  them,  observed  in  the  general  and  state 
governments,  is  instructive.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  of  the  states,  libels 
against  the  government,  and  particularly  against  the  judiciary  branch 
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of  i^  ire  liable  to  prosecution.  Under  the  general  government,  mnce 
(Iw  repeal  of  the  unconstitutional  sedition  law,  they  are  not  Yet  the 
tribanils  of  the  United  States,  unprotected  by  any  penalty,  are  certainly 
Mt  Jess  respected,  and  perform  their  functions  with  as  little  intermp* 
tioo,  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  as  those  of  the  state  govem- 

flWQtS. 

In  most  cases,  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  exists  between 
Ae  subject  of  this  chapter  and  that  of  a  subsequent  one — ^Of  Duels.    De- 
&matioD,  either  real  or  supposed,  is  the  cause  of  most  of  those  combats 
which  no  laws  have  yet  been  able  to  suppress.    If  lawgivers  had  origi- 
udly  condescended  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  to  legislate,  these  appeals  to  arms  would 
^yer  have  usurped  a  power  superior  to  the  laws  ;  but  by  affording  no 
i*tifl£iction  for  the  wounded  feelinss  of  honour,  they  drove  individuals 
^  tvenge  all  wrongs  of  that  description,  denied  a  place  in  the  code  of 
^mioal  law.     Insults  formed  a  title  in  that  of  honour,  which  claimed 
^xdoaive  jurisdiction  of  this  offence.     It  is  too  late,  i)erhaps,  to  eradi- 
ate; but  we  may  probably,  by  prudent  provisions,  lessen  the  evil. 
With  this  view,  some  have  been  introduced  into  this  chapter;  all 
<^  which  are  new  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence.     By  one,  the  court 
Qay,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  proper,  direct  that  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  punishment  may  be  remitted,  on  the  defendant's 
making  such  apology,  or  after-amends,  as  the  court  shall  deem  sufficient 
to  the  injured  party.     By  another,  where  the  jury  find  that  the  accused 
spoke  the  words,  or  made  or  published  the  libel,  and  that  the  charge 
is  false,  they  are  required  specially  to  state  that  the  charge  is  false 
and  unfounded,  and  the  court  may,  on  the  demand  of  the  prosecutor, 
cause  such  declaration  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant 
Lastly,  if  the  defendant  shall  avow  himself  to  have  been  the  speaker  of 
the  words,  or  the  author  of  the  libel,  and  acknowledge  that  the  charge 
they  import  is  unfounded,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  any  ambiguity 
that  the  charge  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  prosecutor,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  confined  to  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  publication  of 
proceedings.    These  several  provisions,  by  extending  the  legal  remedy 
over  part  of  the  ground,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  the  principle  of 
honour^  it  is  thought,  may,  in  conjunction  with  the  special  enactments 
io  the  chapter  of  duels,  have  a  tendency  to  check  that  absurd  and  fatal 
practice. 

No  words  should  be  punishable,  unless  they  are  used  with  intent  to 
injure,  or  are  such  as,  whatever  may  be  the  real  intent  of  the  party, 
naturally  have  that  tendency.  But  even  to  this  there  must  be  further 
restrictions,  such  as  charges  necessarily  made  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
public  duty,  either  as  a  legislator,  judge,  advocate  or  witness,  and  confi- 
dentially by  way  of  advice,  or  called  for  in  self-defence.  These  and  other 
exceptions  are  specially  declared  in  the  code,  and  they  are  generally 
taken  from  those  English  decisions  which  have  been  considered  as  the 
most  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  A  variance,  however,  from 
that  law  will  be  found  in  making  defamation,  by  words  spoken,  as  much 
an  oflence  as  if  they  were  written.  By  the  English  law,  although 
these  pve  a  risht  of  private  action,  yet  be  they  ever  so  malicious  and 
injurious,  be  the  charge  which  they  employ  ever  so  atrocious,  they 
cannot  be  punished  as  an  offence.  For  this  difference  it  was  supposed 
no  substantial  reason  could  be  given,  and  it  was  believed  also  that  it 
X 
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would  lead  to  other  serious  inconveniences.  The  satisfaction  by  private 
suit  must  necessarily  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Men,  therefore,  wbo 
think  highly  of  reputation,  are  unwilling  to  have  theirs  appreciated  by 
that  standard.  They  will,  then,  either  suffer  the  injury  to  go  unpan- 
ished,  or  they  will  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  where  no  remedy,  or 
an  inadequate  one  is  provided,  take  the.  law  into  their  own  hainds  \ 
and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
many  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  deaths  by  duels,  which  origintte  in 
verbal  provocation,  might  have  been  avoided,  had  an  adequate  satisfac- 
tion been  provided  by  Taw.  This  distinction,  however,  is  estaUiahed, 
that  while  no  action  can  be  sustained  for  words  spoken,  unless  they 
are  false;  yet,  when  they  are  deliberately  written  and  published,  with 
a  view  to  injure  the  character,  they  are  punishable,  although  they 
are  true,  unless  they  were  used  from  some  motive  of  public  good  or 

f>rivate  duty.  This  distinction  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  bishest 
egal  authority,  and  has  been  practised  under  irt  one  or  more  of  the 
states  without  any  inconvenience.  It  is  a  correction  of  our  present 
law,  which  forbids  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  any  case  of 
libel.  If  the  truth  were  a  justification  in  no  case,  one  half  of  tne  utility 
of  the  press  would  be  destroyed.  The  misconduct  and  iDcapacity  of 
those  already  in  o£Bce,  and  the  want  of  talent  or  character  of  me  candi- 
date, would  be  protected  from  exposure.  If  it  were  a  justification  in 
every  case,  the  wanton  and  malicious  exposure  of  foibles,  misfortunes 
or  defects,  might,  with  impunity,  make  the  life  of  an  individual  miser- 
able, while  the  anonymous  author  remained  unknown;  and  would  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  same  words  spoken,  be  restrained  by  the  iear  of 
personal  venseance. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  title  provides  a  punishment  for  an  ofience, 
frequent  in  times  of  political  excitement,  the  hanging  or  burning  an 
obnoxious  person  in  effigy,  the  relique  of  a  barbarous  state  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  proof  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  fostered  by  these  riotous 
proceeding,  and  which,  unless  restrained  by  the  laws,  would  reldiie 
the  cruel  indignities  of  which  they  are  the  symbol.  Combinations  to 
destroy  reputation  by  false  accusations ;  and  threats  of  makins  them 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  are  the  subject  of  the  third  clunter 
of  this  title.  The  fourth,  which  concludes  it,  relates  to  a  mode  of  ionir- 
ing  reputation,  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by  the  ingenuity  of  mwce, 
by  publishing  false  writings  in  the  name  of  another,  tending  to  bring 
bim  into  ridicule  or  contempt  The  happiness  of  individuals,  the  quiet 
of  families,  and  the  peace  or  society,  depend  so  much  on  the  protection 
given  by  the  laws  to  reputation,  that  this  title  is  more  minute  in  its 
provisions  than  many  of  the  others.  The  innovations  that  have  been 
introduced,  it  is  believed,  will  be  justified  by  a  close  examination  of  their 
tendency,  and  that  no  parts  of  the  present  law  on  the  subject  have  been 
omitted  or  changed,  but  such  as  can  be  justified  by  the  most  eogent 
reasons. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  title  of  Offences  affectinc  the  Per- 
son. And,  before  we  examme  the  several  acts  which  are  made  pnniah- 
able  under  this  head,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  instead  of 
bejsinning,  as  is  usually  done,  with  offences  of  the  highest  degiee  in 
this  class  and  then  descending  to  the  lowest,  the  order  in  this  code  is 
reversed,  and  the  ascending  scale  has  been  adopted  for  reasons  which 
are  not  those  of  mere  arbitrary  arrangement,     oy  beginning  with  the 
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lowest  injanr  that  can  be  offered  to  the  person,  an  assault,  you  lay  the 
fiMiDdatioD  lor  comprehending  the  definitions  and  descriptions  of  all 
the  others  which  are  only  aggravations,  either  in  degree  or  by  intent;  and 
having  defined  all  the  intermediate  degrees  between  it  and  murder,  you 
arrive  at  the  simple  conclusion  that  every  homicide,  which  is  not  in- 
eluded  in  any  of  the  preceding  classes  of  crimes,  is  murder.  Whereas^ 
by  beginning  as  is  usually  done  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  you  must 
ezplaia  all  the  lower  degrees  which  are  included  in  that  with  which 
yoa  begin,  or  your  definition  will  not  be  understood.  For  example : 
if  we  begin  with  murder,  we  can  only  cause  it  to  be  comprehended 
by  saying  that  it  is  homicide.  We  must  then  anticipate,  by  defining 
homicide ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  circumstances  and  intent  which 
distinguish  murder  from  other  homicides  that  are  justifiable  or  excus- 
able or  criminal  in  a  less  degree,  we  must  travel  on  untrodden  ground, 
which  we  must  pass  over  again  when  we' come  to  speak  of  these  other 
kinds  of  homicide.  But  by  advancing  regularly,  we  clear  the  way  as 
we  go ;  and  by  getting  a  definite  idea  of  the  several  kinds  of  homi- 
cide, ascending  through  the  difierent  degrees,  from  the  slightest  to  the 
highest  guilt,  our  march  is  uniform  ;  each  definition  is  the  foundation 
for  that  which  succeeds,  until  we  come  to  the  last ;  and  we  may  form 
a  clear  conoeption  of  the  crime  of  murder,  by  calling  it  such  homicide 
MB  does  not  bll  within  any  of  the  preceding  classes. 

With  this  notice  of  the  mode  of  classing  the  offences  against  the 
person,  the  very  few  observations  that  will  be  made  on  the  details  of 
this  title,  will  be  readily  understood. 

Assault,  the  lowest  injury  of  this  kind,  and  battery,  which  usually 
accompanies  it,  do  not  materially  vary  in  their  definitions  from  those 
contained  in  the  English  law  ;  but  the  chapter,  among  other  details, 
eontuns  a  minute  enumeration  of  all  the  circumstances  which  will 
justify  or  excuse  violence  offered  to  the  person,  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  law  should  be  not  only  explicit,  but 
well  understood  by  every  individual  in  society.  Where  the  same  act 
may  be  indifferent,  or  a  duty,  or  a  crime,  that  legislation  is  surely  im- 
perfect which  leaves  any  thing  to  conjecture  on  such  important  points. 
Yet  however  rich  our  present  law  may  be,  in  the  number  of  decisions 
to  elucidate  this  branch  of  personal  duty,  it  is  most  wofully  deficient 
in  that  order,  selection  and  publicity,  from  which  the  people  can  learn 
its  wilL  The  code  purports  to  remedy  this  evil  ;  to  give  to  the  most 
prominent  and  best  funded  of  these  decisions  the  force  of  positive  law  ; 
to  give  arrangement  and  order  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  enable  the  citizen  to  know  what  species  of  violence  he 
may  resist^and  in  what  degree ;  to  what  he  is  bound  to  submit ;  in 
what  cases  and  in  what  degree  he  is,  in  his  turn,  justified  in  exercising 
it ;  and  to  trace  precisely  the  line  which  he  cannot  pass  without  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  different  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter mark,  with  a  precision  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  sufficient,  the 
aggravations  of  this  offence,  arising  from  person,  place,  intent  and 

deaiee* 

illegal  imfnisonment  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  The 
first  section  contains  the  detail  of  the  different  modes  by  which  the 
detention,  constituting  this  offence,  may  be  effected,  whether  by  assault, 
by  actual  violence,  by  threats,  or  by  some  natural  obstacle  opposed  to 
the  power  of  loeomotion.    Each  of  these  are  developed  and  illustrated; 
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aDd  the  cases  in  which  detention  of  the  person  of  another  may  be 
justified^  are  set  forth  in  the  text.  A  subsequent  section,  as  in  the  cases 
of  assault  and  battery,  specifies  the  aggravation  to  the  offence,  caused 
by  the  purpose  or  degree  ;  and  that  species  of  illegal  restraint  of  liber- 
ty, applicable  only  to  the  female  sex,  known  by  the  name  of  abduction, 
is  provided  for  and  defined  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  next  chapter  relates  to  an  offence  of  the  most  heinous  nature, 
whether  we  consider  its  effects  on  the  sufferer  or  those  with  whom 
die  may  be  connected.  Whenever  it  occurs,  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature  are  roused  against  the  brutal  and  ferocious  perpetrator,  and  the 
detestation  in  which  the  ravisher  is  held,  has  almost  universally  in- 
duced legislators  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  without 
considering  that  his  chance  of  impunity  increases  in  the  same  ratio. 
By  our  present  law  it  is  one  of  the  few  crimes  punished  with  death. 
In  addition  to  the  general  reasons  for  substituting  a  milder  penalty, 
which  apply  to  other  cases,  there  is  one  which  makes  it  peculiarly 
necessary  in  this.  It  is  a  crime  in  which  conviction,  from  its  nature,  must 
for  the  most  part  depend  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness ;  the 
odium  attached  to  its  perpetrator  generally  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
other  proof.  It  is  of  all  accusations,  therefore,  that  one  in  which  the 
innocent  have  most  to  fear,  and  in  which  an  irremediable  punishment 
ought  most  to  he  avoided.  But  though  the  delinquent  ought  always  to 
be  kept  within  the  reach  of  the  pardoning  power,  his  punishment 
should  not  be  light :  it  is  imprisonment  for  life.  Some  innovation  is 
introduced  in  the  definition  of  this  crime.  When  the  object  is  attain- 
ed by  fraud,  the  consent,  though  apparently  given,  is  as  much  wanting 
in  reality,  as  when  violence  is  applied.  Two  cases,  in  which  such 
fraud  shall  be  equivalent  in  guilt  to  force,  are  specified  :  where  it  is 
obtained  by  the  administration  of  soporific  or  other  drugs,  and  where 
the  perpetrator  personates  the  husband  of  the  spfferer.  The  other 
provisions  of  this  chapter  are  generally  accordant  with  the  present  law. 

The  destruction  of  human  life,  in  its  inchoate  state,  does  not  come 
within  the  definition  of  homicide.  It,  therefore,  requires  a  special 
provision.  This  is  made  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  title.  Whether 
the  object  be  effected  by  external  violence,  or  the  administration  of 
drugs  internally,  and  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  the  crime  is  committed  ;  the  punishment  is  increased  if  the 
delinquent  be  a  physician  or  surgeon  ;  and  if  death  is  caused  by  the 
attempt,  it  is  murder.  Exceptions,  however,  are  made  of  the  case 
where  the  effect  is  produced  by  medical  advice,  with  the  intent  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  mother. 

A  great  personal  injur)*^  may  be  sustained  by  the  swallcpwing  or  in- 
haling of  deleterious  substances.  If  these  are  maliciously  admmister- 
ed,  it  constitutes  a  crime  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  this  title,  in  which  the  punishment  is  graduated  according  to  the 
intent  and  effect  of  the  offence. 

^  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  title  of  Homi- 
cide. The  first  section  of  this  chapter  lays  the  foundation  for  all  the 
others,  by  the  definition  of  this  act,  and  illustrations  and  explanations 
to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  different  words  used  in 
sueh  definition.  The  three  great  divisions  used  in  our  present  law 
are  retained,  and  homicide  is  considered,  in  the  subsequent  sections, 
as  justifiable,  excusable  or  culpable.  All  of  these  are  defimd, 
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and  iUustrated.     The  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  arc^ 
clearly  laid  down,  and  the  exceptions  specially  noted.     Homicide  is 
justified,  by  the  requisition  of  law,  in  cases  where  death  is  legally  inflict- 
ed as  a  punishment,  or  where  it  occurs  in  resisting  an  enemy  in  th^ 
usual  mode  of  warfare,  excluding  poisoning  and  assassination,  which 
terms  are  defined  in  the  text.     It  is  also  permitted,  and  therefore  jus- 
tifiable in  the  performance  of  other  duties  to  the  state.     The  first  of 
these  is  the  execution  of  the  lawful  orders  of  magistrates  or  courts. 
This  general  principle   is  in  conformity  with  our  existing  law ;  but 
there  is  no  part  of  it  in  which  accessible  and  clearly  intelligible  rules 
are  more  wanted  for  the  government  of  the  citizens.     They  are  called 
on  by  the  first  duties  to  the  state  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  magistrate, 
if  they  are  legal  ;  if  they  are  illegal,  they  expose  themselves  to  the 
highest  penalties  of  the  law.     One  mode  of  executing  the  order  en- 
tiUes  the  citizen,  who  performs  the  duty,  to  the  highest  praise,  and 
the  other  subjects  him  to  capital  punishment.     What  in  one  man,  in 
relation  to  his  condition  or  ofience,  is  a  duty,  in  another  is  a  crime  ; 
and  yet  the  rules  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  through  these  narrow 
winding  paths,  bordered  by  snares  and  precipices,  in  which  a  false 
step  entangles  us  in  ruin  or  sinks  us  to  destruction  ;   these  rules 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  positive  enactment  of  our  law.     A  few  gene- 
ral principles  are  laid  down  by  elementary  writers  ;  numerous  and 
sometimes  contradictory  practical  deductions  are  made  by  decisions  in 
particular  cases;  and  the  magistrate  and  the  officer,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zen who  is  to  aid  them,  are  left  at  their  peril  to  discover  the  law,  in 
the  dififerent  volumes  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  and  decisions  of  which  it  is  composed.    This  de- 
fect in  legislation  is  an  obvious  and  fatal  one.     If  the  rules  cannot  be 
ascertained  until  the  case  arises,  then  no  one  ought  to  suffer  for  con- 
travening them,  for  they  are  no  rules.     It  is  a  solecism  to  call  them 
sueh.     If  they  can  be  established,  it  is  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  omission 
to  neglect  it     It  is  a  tyranny  to  establish  and  not  promulgate  them. 
But  rules  laid  down  in  books,  which,  from  their  language,  their  ex- 
pense, or  other  circumstances,  are  not  accessible,  although  they  may  be 
print^  and  published,  are  not  promulgated.     The  conclusion   from 
these  premises  is  irresistible,  easily  drawn,  and  nowise  honourable  to 
the  state  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  this  evil  in  the  proposed  code.  .  Se- 
veral subdivisions  of  this  section  contain,  in  order  ;  first,  the  rules  as 
to  the  order  itself  which  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  magistrate  from 
whom  it  emanates  ;  and  secondly,  those  which  regard  the  person  exe- 
cuting it,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  to  be  performed.  To 
review  these  would  be  to  repeat  the  provisions  of  the  code,  which  is 
the  less  necessary,  as  most  of  them  are  founded  on  principles  establish- 
ed by  the  best  decisions  under  our  present  law. 

The  next  duty  to  the  state,  in  the  performance  of  which  homicide 
may  be  justified,  as  analogous  to  the  former,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  apposition  to  rebellion,  insurrection  and  riot  Here  again  the 
same  importance  of  regulation  is  preserved  ;  and  is  as  well  in  this  part 
of  the  eode,  in  which  the  principles  are  laid  down,  as  in  the  Code  of 
Procedore,  will  be  found  all  that  is  necessary  to  guide  the  magistrate 
in  giving,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  in  executing  his  orders  on  the 
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important  subjects  of  arrests,  self-defence,  and  the  suppresston  of 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

fiut  we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  not  only  to  the  state,  in  obedience  to 
the  lawful  orders  of  its  magistracy,  and  in  resistance  to  its  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies  ;  there  is  also  another  which  we  owe  to  our  fami- 
lies and  ourselves,  in  the  necessary  defence  of  person  or  property. 
Here  again  we  find  the  same  deficiency  in  our  existing  law,  that  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  review  of  this  chapter ;  and 
here  again  that  deficiency  is  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  minute,  but  intelligible  and  distinct  rules,  to  designate  what 
resistance  may  be  offered  to  aggression,  and  to  limit  its  extent  both  in 
nature  and  degree  ;  and  with  this  ends  the  division  of  justifiable  homi- 
eide. 

The  designation  of  that  which  is  excusable,  is  contained  in  a  single 
and  a  short  section.     The  leading  distinction  between  this  division 
and  that  which  preceded  it  is,  that  the  homicides  described  in  the  first 
were  voluntary,  but  are  permitted  on  some  principle  of  public  good 
or  private  right ;  but  in  this,  are  involuntary,  but  unavoidable  by  com- 
mon prudence  or  care.     Thus  far,  from  the  very  definition  of  an 
offence,  none  of  the  acts  coming  within  the  purview  of  these  sec- 
tions can  be  denominated  such.     The  next  section,  however,  describes 
those  acts  of  homicide  which  assume  that  character.     When  we  io- 
(j^uire  whether  any  particular  act  is  an  offence,  this  mode  of  classifica- 
tion gives  us,  in  jurisprudence,  the  advantage  of  an  operation  some- 
thing like  the  arithmetical  one  of  proving  one  rule  by  another.     To 
show  a  given  act  of  homicide  to  be  an  offence,  it  must  not  only  be 
brought  within  the  definition  of  one  of  the  acts  of  that  nature  which 
are  designated  as  culpable,  but  it  must  be  excluded  from  those  which 
it  is  declared  may  be  justified  or  excused.     The  eighth,  and  last, 
section  of  this  chapter  treats  of  these  culpable  homicides,  and  each 
of  its  six  subdivisions  contains  the  description  of  one  of  these  ofiences, 
which,  beginning  with  the  lowest  degree,  where  no  culpable  intention 
can  be  attributed  to  the  offender,  rise  to  murder  in  its  appalling  forms 
of  assassination  and  parricide. 

Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  English  law, 
which  knows  only  two  degrees  of  culpable  homicide,  must  be  startled 
by  the  number  indicated  in  this  chapter.  But  it  is  hoped,  and  believed, 
that  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  show  the  necessity  of  making 
them.  By  our  present,  which  is  the  English  law,  all  culpable  homi- 
cide is  either  manslaughter  or  murder.  The  first  description  embraces 
two  kinds  of  offences  that  are  evidently  very  different  in  degree.  It 
confounds  voluntary  and  involuntary  homicide  in  the  same  name,  and 
applies  to  both  the  same  punishment.  The  destruction  of  human  life 
by  want  of  care,  even  without  any  design  to  do  the  smallest  mischief, 
is  certainly  reprehensible  ;  but  surely,  a  wise  lawgiver  would  not  say 
that  it  was  the  same  offence  with  that  of  designedly  inflicting  death, 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  although  that  passion  had  adequate 
cause  in  a  violent  provocation  ;  nor  would  he  identify  with  these^  aeath 
caused  by  negligence  in  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  act  not  amounting  to 
a  crime.  Yet,  all  this  is  done  by  our  present  jurisprudence  ;  and  &% 
with  some  other  defects,  are  endeavoured  to  he  remedied  by  the  sys- 
tem which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute. 
The  preceding  sections  haying  taught  us  what  homicides  were  justi- 
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fiedy  permitted^  or  excused  ;  those  described  in  the  one  we  are  now  re- 
viewingy  need  no  other  definition  than  that  they  are  such  as  cannot  be 
brought  within  any  of  the  preceding  classes  ;  or^  in  other  words,  that 
those  come  within  the  description  of  culpable  homicides  which  cannot, 
aecording  to  the  preceding  provisions,  be  justified  or  excused.  Next 
comes  the  designation  of  the  difierent  degrees  of  culpability.  Here 
the  first  great  distinction,  between  negligence  and  design,  is  marked, 
and  culpable  homicides  are  divided  into  negligent  and  voluntary.  But 
as  different  degrees  of  negligence  mark  a  greater  or  less  attention  to 
the  value  of  human  life,  and  as  extreme  provocation,  or  the  want  of 
any,  shows  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  malignity  in  the  voluntary  in- 
fliction of  deatn,  so  each  of  these  require  subdivisions,  in  order  to  de- 
signate the  degree  of  guilt,  and  assign  its  correspondent  punishment 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  negligent  homicide  is  one  that  differs 
but  little  in  its  circumstances  from  excusable  homicide  ;  but  as  it  does 
differ,  it  must  be  an  offence.     It  is  defined  as  homicide  involuntarily 
inflicted  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act,  in  which  there  is  no  ap- 
parent risk  of  life,  by  ordinary  means  ;  but  without  that  care  and  pre- 
caution which  a  prudent  man  would  take  to  avoid  the  risk  of  destroy- 
ing human  life.     It  will  be  best  understood  by  a  perusal  of  this  division 
of  the  section.    But  it  may  here  be  generally  comprehended  by  repeat- 
ing one  of  the  examples  by  which  it  is  there  illustrated.     « When 
death  is  casually  inflicted  by  discharging  fire-arms  which  are  believed 
not  to  be  loaded,  without  examining  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  it 
constitutes  this  offence.    If  the  examination  be  made,  and  owing  to  some 
unknown  cause,  although  loaded,  they  appear  to  be  empty  ;  or,  if  un- 
known to  the  person  using  them,  they  have  been  loaded  immediately 
after  the  examination,  due  caution  has  been  used,  and  there  is  no  of- 
fence.''   A  very  slight  punishment  is  annexed  to  this  offence,  and  I 
doubted  long  whether,  as  the  definition  assumes  the  absence  of  any  intent 
to  injiure,  the  horror  and  grief  naturally  caused  by  so  fatal  a  consequence 
would  not,  in  itself,  be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  negligence  ;  that 
these  sensations  must  inflict  a  suffering  much  more  severe  than  any  the 
law  could  with  justice  award,  cannot  be  questioned.     But,  afier  much 
be8itation,'I  concluded,  that  this  consideration  would  not  justify  me  in 
omittins  to  place  so  fatal  an  act  of  negligence  in  the  class  of  offences. 
It  wooid  induce  us  totally  to  excuse  all  negligent  and  even  many  vol- 
untary homicides.     The  depravity  that  can  conquer  those  feelings  of 
remorse  and  mental  anguish,  with  which  nature  avenges  the  destruction 
of  human  life,  is  not  suddenly,  easily,  or  frequently  attained.     He 
who,  yielding  to  sudden  passion,  takes  the  life  of  an  adversary  who 
has  provoked  him,  feels  the  operation  of  this  internal  engine  of  punish- 
ment as  keenly  as  he  does  who  is  the  negligent  or  even  the  casual  in- 
strument of  a  similar  event    Nor  is  oven  the  deliberate  murderer 
exempt ;  and  the  poets  who  have  painted  the  most  closely  from  nature, 
have  always  truly  represented  the  subsequent  remorse  to  augment  in 
proportion  to  the  previous  atrocity  of  the  murder.     Richard  is  haunted 
Of  the  ghosts  of  his  victims.     Macbeth  exclaims,  « I  scarce  can  think 
on  what  I've  done — ^look  on  it  again,  I  dare  not ;"  and  the  reason  of 
his  tiger-hearted  instigator  and  accomplice  reels  under  the  weight  of 
her  remorse.    Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  homicide  from  sudden  passion 
mmy  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  keener  sensations,  and 
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therefore  more  sensibly  to  feel  the  pang  of  remorse,  than  he  does  who 
has  shown  so  much  indifference  to  the  life  of  a  human  being  as  not 
to  take  the  proper  precautions  for  its  preservation. 

Besides,  the  frequency  of  these  accidents,  as  they  are  incorrectly 
called,  seemed  to  demand  some  interposition  of  the  law.  At  present 
they  are  considered  and  classed  as  excusable.  But  when  they  shall  be 
stigmatized  as  offences ;  when  the  voice  of  the  law  shall  direct  the 
exercise  of  that  circumspection  which  prudence  now  in  vain  commands, 
it  is  believed  that  greater  caution  will  be  the  result ;  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  to  show,  that  a  positive  inhibition,  accompanied  by  the 
fear  of  a  comparatively  slight  punishment,  has  prevented  men  from  in* 
curring  risks  and  rushing  on  dangers  of  the  most  serious  nature(a). 

The  next  offence  is  negligent  homicide  in  the  second  degree.  It 
differs  from  the  former  only  in  the  greater  want  of  caution.  It  is  de- 
fined as  that  which  is  involuntarily  committed  in  the  performance  of  a 
lawful  act,  but  under  circumstances,  in  a  manner,  or  by  means,  which 
cause  an  apparent  danger  of  inflicting  death,  without  due  precaution 
to  avoid  such  danger.  Every  word  of  this  definition  that  could,  by 
the  most  forced  construction,  carry  any  more  than  one  meaning,  is 
carefully  explained  in  the  text ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  examples, 
of  the  crime  generally  ;  of  the  circumstances;  of  the  apparent  risk^ 
as  applied  to  the  manner  of  doing  the  act ;  and  to  the  means  used. 
For  ail  these  reference  is  made  to  the  text.  As  this  is  a  comprehen- 
sive division,  much  greater  latitude  of  discretion  is  given  to  the  judge, 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  punishment,  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of 
the  code. 

The  concluding  division  under  this  head,  of  negligent  homicides, 
relates  to  such  offences,  of  this  nature,  as  are  committed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  other  unlawful  acts.  This  is  only  to  be  remarked  inasmuch  as 
it  graduates  the  penalty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  illegal  act,  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  homicide  was  negligently  committed. 

We  now  come  to  the  class  of  Culpable  Homicides  that  are  voluntary. 

Still  pursuing  the  same  plan,  of  making  the  preceding  definitions  a 
key  to  those  which  follow,  voluntary  homicide  is  declared  to  be  a  crime 
in  all  cases  where  it  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  any  of  the  rules 
before  laid  down.  It  comprises  two  divisions  only,  manslaughter  and 
murder.  These  denominations  are  retained  from  our  present  law;  but 
the  first,  being  stripped  of  the  whole  class  of  negligent  homicides,  no- 
thing remains  for  it  but  those  acts  by  which  the  life  of  another  is  taken 
by  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  passion — a  crime  so  dif- 
ferent froni  that  which  produces  the  same  fatal  effect,  after  deliberation, 
as  to  call  for  a  different  name,  and  to  merit  a  milder  punishment.  But 
it  is  still  a  crime;  one  difficult,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  distin- 
guish from  murder;  as  fatal  in  its  consummation,  but  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction made  in  its  favour  by  the  law  from  two  circumstances :  some 
indulgence  to  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  when  passion  is  excited  by 

(a)  A  traveller  in  Prussia,  duriog  the  reign  of  Frederick,  baa  told  ua,  that  the  cavalry  re- 
viewa  of  that  great  disciplinariao  were,  at  one  time,  very  much  embarrasied  by  the  dragooaa 
freqaentiy  faliiiig  from  their  horses,  whereby  many  of  them  had  their  bones  broken  or  were 
trampled  to  death.  A  general  order  made  a  fall  punishable  with  thirfy-nlne  stripes  ;  tfler 
which  it  was  found,  (hat  their  horsemanship  was  so  much  improved,  that  falls  became  very 
rare. 
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an  adequate  cause,  and  some  reprehension  for  the  injury  that  provoked 
the  passion.  The  difiBculty  of  drawing  the  line  that  separates  this  crime 
from  the  heinous  one  of  murder  ;  the  high  importance  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  drawn,  were  felt  in  framing  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  numerous  cases  in  the  English  law  on  this  subject  were  studied, 
and  all  those  principles  drawn  from  them  which  could  give  precision 
to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down.  Yet,  after  all  that  has  or  can  be 
done  to  give  precise  limits  to  the  definitions  of  crimes,  which  depend 
so  much  as  this  does  on  the  ever-varying,  and  for  the  most  part,  the 
inscrutable  workings  of  the  perpetrator's  mind,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  discernment  of  the  judge.  But,  although  we  cannot  do  all,  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  that  which  is  practicable,  and,  in  cases  of  this  high  im- 
portance, to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  discretion. 

Manslaughter,  then,  is  defined  to  be  homicide  committed  voluntarily, 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  sudden  passion,  arising  from  an  ade- 
quate cause;  and  it  is  provided,  that  all  the  terms  used  in  the  definition 
are  to  be  strictly  construed  in  applying  it  to  any  particular  act.  Each 
of  these  terms  is  commented  upon  in  the  law.  General  rules  are  pre- 
scribed for  deciding  what  species  of  injury  shall,  and  what  shall  not, 
be  deemed  an  adequate  cause  for  the  passion  that  causes  the  act;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  intention  of  the  law  on  this  important  point,  is  so 
clearly  expressed,  as  to  leave  to  the  jury  only  the  task  of  deciding,  in 
each  case,  whether  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  party  bring  him  within 
its  purview. 

Having  defined,  described,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  and  confined 
within  precise  rules,  all  the  other  species  of  homicide,  we  are  now  to 
consider  the  last  and  highest  description  of  this  crime — murder.    The 
particular  attention  of  the  legislature  is  called  to  the  definition  of  this 
crime  in  the  new  code,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  word  of 
it  may  be  weighed,  and  that  it  may  be  contrasted  with  the  description 
of  it  given  by  our  present  law,  and  that  the  one  may  be  sanctioned 
which  is  the  most  clear  and  explicit,  and  which  requires  the  least  re- 
ference to  other  sources  for  understanding  it.     By  the  code  it  is  thus 
described  :  <<  Murder  is  homicide,  inflicted  with  a  premeditated  design, 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  tlie  circumstances  which,  according  to  the 
previous  provisions  of  this  chapter,  do  not  justify,  excuse,  or  bring  it 
within  some  one  of  the  descriptions  of  homicide  hereinbefore  defined." 
This  description  was,  as  the  projected  code  was  first  printed,  contained 
in  two  articles.    The  sense  was  precisely  the  same,  but  the  amendment 
consolidated  and  made  it  more  concise,  and  was  therefore  preferred. 
If,  then,  a  clear  idea  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter  has  been 
given  of  the  other  descriptions  of  homicide,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
iQ  forming  one  of  this,  that  is  not  liable  to  error.    An  act  of  homicide 
occun.    Did  the  circumstances  justify  it?     Did  they  excuse  it?    Does 
it  come  within  anv  of  the  descriptions  of  negligent  homicide  ?     Is  it 
manslaughter  ?    Ii  either  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  cannot  be  murder.    The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  description 
over  thatpf  a  simple  definition  is  evident ;  for  should  any  words,  con- 
tained in  that  definition,  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  an  act,  properly 
coming  within  the  lower  degree  of  that  ofience,  might  be  brought  within 
the  definition  of  the  hisher.    The  act  of  taking  human  life  is  the  same 
in  all.     The  attention  uiould,  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  avoid  error,  be 
drawn  to  all  the  circumstances  that  would  bring  the  act  into  a  lower 
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degree  of  offence,  before  we  inflict  on  it  the  punishment  due  t 
highe9t ;  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  oblige  those  wl 
minister  it  to  make  this  examination.  By  the  new  code,  no  jur 
convict — no  judge  can  condemn  for  murder,  until  they  have  car 
examined  all  the  lighter  shades  of  homicide,  and  are  convinced  th 
circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  bring  the  accused  within  any  of ! 
The  form  of  the  law  imposes  this  obligation.  It  cannot  be  disp 
with;  for  there  is  no  other  description  of  the  crime  of  murder  tha 
it  is  homicide  that  is  not  one  of  those  before  described.  Now  tal 
English  description  of  the  same  crime,  and  see  whether  the  same 
is  produced.  Coke's  description  of  the  crime  is  the  one  most  gen 
sanctioned  by  decisions  and  commentators.  It  is  this  :  <*  when  a  [ 
of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reas( 
creature,  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice 
thought,  either  express  or  implied''(a).  Now  suppose  a  jury  ei 
nelled  to  try  an  indictment  for  murder,  and  after  the  circumstan 
the  case  have  been  detailed  by  the  evidence,  this  description  is  r 
them,  and  they  are  directed  by  the  court,  under  the  sanction  of 
oaths,  to  apply  it  to  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  a  word  in  it  tl^ 
a  conscientious  man,  will  not  afford  matter  for  serious  doubt 
perpetrator  must  have  been  of  sound  memory  and  understan 
What  a  scope  does  this  give  for  equivocation.  What  a  field  does  i 
for  inquiry.  What  has  the  soundness  of  memory  to  do  with  th 
Be  the  faculty  ever  so  imperfect,  how  does  it  affect  tlie  guilt  ?  A 
to  discretion,  if  a  sound  discretion  were  necessary  to  constitute 
no  one  could  be  guilty;  for  surely  he  commits  the  highest  indisc 
who  takes  the  life  of  another,  and  exposes  his  own  to  consequen 
detection  and  punishment.  The  killing  must  be  also  unlawful. 
we  have  one  of  the  features  of  the  description  contained  in  the 
but  without  the  faculty  which  it  affords  of  determining,  by  a  refere 
a  few  preceding  pages,  whether  Ihe  killing  be  lawful.  The  ] 
killed,  to  constitute  the  crime,  must  be  a  reasonable  creature.  N 
a  newborn  infant,  nor  an  idiot,  nor  a  madman,  nor  one  suffering 
delirium  of  a  fever,  or  stupified  by  opium  or  liquor,  comes  withi 
part  of  this  description  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  v 
Again,  who  is  in  the  king^s  peace  ?  What  is  malice  aforethough 
there  any  malice  that  is  after  thought?  What  is  express  malice? 
shall  it  be  implied?  Thus  we  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  word 
description  of  a  crime  so  important  to  be  known,  that  will  not  n 
least  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  common  understanding  ; 
would  be  diflficult,  perhaps,  to  prove  any  description  of  the  crime, ' 
would  sufficiently  give  us  to  understand  its  precise  meaning,  witi 
reference  to  the  definitions  of  those  homicides  which  were  not  inc 
in  it  I  am  certainly  aware  that  most  of  these  terms  have  bee 
pounded  by  commentators  and  illustrated  by  decisions,  and  thai 
course  to  these  sources  of  information  would  teach  us  what  constn 
the  best  lawyers  and  judges  have  put  upon  them  ;  but  still  the  e^ 
curs.  There  is  no  source  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  absolut 
tainty  on  which  the  conscience  of  a  juror  ought  to  rest,  who  is  j 
to  decide,  and  the  definition  given  to  him  as  the  text  of  the  la^ 
has  a  right  to  put  the  construction  which  his  understanding  adopts, 

{a)  3  Ia>t.  87. 
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the  doubtful  words  ;  and  there  are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  expositors 
to  whom  he  is  directed,  are  not  themselves  agreed,  more  particularly 
in  what  respects  the  construction  of  malice,  express  or  implied — the 
great  pivot  on  which  this  definition  turns — and  one  of  which  it  is  so 
aifficult  to  form  a  definite  idea,  that  I  have  purposely  excluded  it  from 
the  description  of  this  offence  in  the  code. 

I  may  be  deceived,  but  if  I  am  not  more  so  on  this  than  on  any  other 
provisioQ  in  the  work,  the  law  on  the  subject  of  homicides,  in  their 
Tarious  grades,  from  innocence  up  to  the  deepest  guilt,  is  rendered  by 
the  code  more  clear,  more  consonant  to  reason,  and  more  susceptible  of 
easy  execution  than  it  is  as  it  now  stands. 

Our  present  law  knows  but  one  grade  of  murder.  Yet  there  are  evi- 
dent aggravations  which  ought  to  be  marked  by  a  discreet  legislature. 
Four  have  been  adopted  in  the  code  that  is  presented  to  you. 

IjfPANTiciDE,  the  first  grade  above  that  of  common  murder,  is  distin- 
gpished  by  its  disregard,  not  only  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  but  of 
natqre;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  atrocity  is  so  much  lessened,  by  the 
<teep  and  powerful  sense  of  shame  which  usually  prompts  it,  that  I 
doubted  some  time  whether  it  should  form  a  separate  class.  It,  however, 
•fler  due  consideration,  seemed  properly  to  occupy  a  place  between 
that  kind  of  voluntary  and  culpable  homicide,  committed  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  not  reduce  it  strictly  to  manslaughter,  but  caused 
by  some  provocation,  yet  distinguishing  it  from  the  deeper  guilt  of 
ASSASSINATION,  which  is  the  next  grade. 

This  characteristic  is  applied  to  murderers,  from  considerations  drawn 
from  the  purpose  of  the  act,  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
or  the  condition  of  the  person  suffering  by  the  crime.  The  purpose 
gi?es  it  this  name  when  it  is  committed  in  order  to  effect  another  crime, 
or  to  conceal  one  previously  committed,  when  its  object  is  to  obtain  an 
iDherilance,  or  when  a  reward  is  given  and  taken  for  its  commission. 
The  means  characterize  murder  as  assassination,  when  it  is  perpetrated 
by  lying  in  wait,  by  arson,  by  poison.  The  condition  of  the  party 
murdered,  and  his  actual  situation,  also  raise  the  guilt  into  that  of  as- 
sassioation,  unc^er  the  following  circumstances  :  when  the  sufferer  is  a 
woman;  a  man  above  the  age  of  seventy;  a  minor  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen; a  person  in  a  dwelling-house  at  night;  asleep  any  where,  or  travel- 
ling on  the  high-road.  All  these  situations  and  conditions  imply  help- 
lessness and  security.  They  add  cowardice  and  treachery  to  the  guilt 
which  invades  them,  and  therefore  rank  it  in  this  grade  of  crime. 

But  if  these  cases  of  implied  security  and  protection  demand  the 
severe  animadversion,  of  the  law,  in  a  much  higher  degree  does  that 
of  express  trust  and  confidence,  and  positive  treachery.  I  have,  there- 
fore, incorporated  as  a  third  class  of  aggravated  murder,  that  known 
to  the  Scottish  law  by  the  express  name  of  murder  under  trust, 
and  have  described  it  as  <<  that  which  is  committed  by  persons  stand- 
iog  in  the  following  relation  to  the  party  murdered,  that  is  to  say: 
husband,  wife,  tutor  or  curator,  ward,  collateral  relations  within  the 
second  degree  inclusive,  master,  servant,  schoolmaster,  host,  guest, 
physician  or  surgeon ;  and  finally,  if  the  murder  be  committed  by  one 
upon  another,  who  has  reposed  confidence  of  safety  in  him,  on  an  ex- 
press or  implied  promise  of  fidelity  or  protection.  Murder  committed 
by  a  guide  or  conductor  on  the  land,  or  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  by 
water,  upon  a  traveller  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  conduct,  are  ex- 
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amplcs  of  ihis  last  description  of  murder  under  trust''  The  code,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  contains  articles  explanatory  of  all  the  words  used 
that  might  be  understood  in  more  than  one  sense. 

Parricide  is  the  last  species  of  murder.  The  English  law,  while  it 
punishes  the  murder  of  a  master  by  a  servant,  as  a  species  of  treason, 
expresses  by  no  mark  of  particular  abhorrence  that  of  afather  by  his 
80D.  Solon,  it  IS  said,  thought  it  too  atrocious  to  be  supposed  possible, 
and  therefore  omitted  the  mention  of  it  in  his  code.  Modem  times 
afford  too  many  proofs  of  its  recurrence  to  justify  the  same  expressive 
silence  with  respect  to  it. 

The  punishment  for  murder,  unaggravated  by  any  of  the  circum- 
stances which  bring  it  within  either  of  the  denominations  above  men- 
tioned, is  imprisonment  for  life.  The  Code  of  Prison  Discipline  contains 
the  increased  privations,  and  aggravations  of  punishment  that  are  applied 
to  higher  degrees  of  this  crime. 

Suicide  does  not  enter  into  the  catalogue  of  offences,  for  the  reasons 
offered  in  the  report  on  the  plan  of  a  penal  code(a) ;  but  a  penalty  is 
provided  to  operate  upon  those  who  aid  the  unhappy  sufierer  in  com- 
mitting this  act  of  desperation,  or  who,  having  the  power,  do  not  prevent 
its  execution. 

This  title  could  not  conclude  without  a  chapter  in  relation  to  duels  ; 
that  practice  which,  in  modern  times,  seems  to  have  proved  how  ineffi- 
cient are  all  laws  when  opposed  to  public  opinion,  and  to  what  ciegree 
the  fear  of  shame  will  prevail  over  that  of  punishment. 

In  the  whole  scope  of  criminal  legislation  there  is  no  subject  which 
presents  greater  difficulties.  Severe  penalties  have  been  denounced 
against  it  in  vain  ;  and  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  because 
it  prevails  most  where  courage,  a  fear  of  disgrace,  and  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  are  most  perfect 

One  cause  of  this  disorder  in  society  has  been  anticipated  in  that  part 
of  this  report  which  treats  of  injuries  to  reputation.  Where  the  law 
gives  no  such  relief  as  ought  to  satisfy  those  who  conceive  themselves 
disgraced  by  imputations  on  their  honour  or  integrity,  as  long  as  honoui 
and  integrity  are  necessary  to  happiness  in  society,  human  passions  will 
endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  law.  But  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  gives  a  partial  remedy  in  those  cases  of  defamation  only,  which 
imply  a  want  of  integrity  or  impute  the  commission  of  a  gross  crime; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  redress  is  sought  by  an  application  to  the 
laws  for  injuries  of  that  nature  more  frequently  than  by  appeals  to  arms: 
while  the  charge  of  mendacity,  or  of  a  deficiency  in  the  courtesies  oi 
life,  are  more  frequent  causes  of  duels  than  imputations  of  serious  crimes. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  law  gives  some  relief  in  the  one  case — 
none  in  the  other.  One  part  of  the  remedy  provided  by  the  code  u 
suggested  by  this  consideration.  The  other  is  drawn  from  the  motive 
that  leads  to  the  offence  :  this  is,  in  most  cases,  a  desire  to  possess  that 
desree  of  standing  in  society  which  raises  the  possessor  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  gives  him  a  right  to  expect  those  distinctions 
and  offices  to  which  his  talents  may  entitle  him. 

If  then  we  can  procure  an  adequate  remedy  by  law  for  injuries  to 
reputation,  and  make  an  exclusion  from  office  and  civil  distinction  the 
consequence  of  any  attempt  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  law :  if,  by 
proper  peMties,  we  give  to  those  who  reluctantly  aid  in  encounters  ol 

(a)  See  page  16. 
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this  DtturO)  a  good  pretext  for  rerusing  their  co-operatioD,  while  we 
tike  away  that  which  the  law  now  affords  them,  for  refusing  to  give 
evidence  against  their  principals,  we  shall  do  much  to  lessen  the  fre- 
quency of  this  practice,  and  by  giving  a  turn  to  public  opinion,  in  time, 
to  extirpate  it 

Beginning  at  the  source  of  the  evil,  the  first  provision  of  the  chapter 
is  to  make  it  punishable  to  use  insulting  words,  or  to  make  an  assault 
with  the  intent  either  of  provoking  a  challenge  or  disgracing  the  party 
if  he  should  not  give  it ;  and  in  order  that  a  prosecution,  for  such  an 
ofleDce,  may  be  made  the  means  of  producing  an  honourable  satisfac- 
tion, the  next  article  provides,  that  if  the  defendant  shall  make  any  de^ 
nitl)  explanation  or  acknowledgement,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  ought  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  the  prosecutor,  they  shall  direct 
the  same  to  be  published,  with  their  opinion,  declaring  it  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  dismiss  the  defendant;  and  where  no  such  acknowledgement 
Umade  before  judgment,  it  shall,  if  given  against  the  defendant,  con- 
^in  a  clause  that  it  shall  be  void  as  to  all  but  costs,  in  case  the  defend- 
^t  shall  make  such  acknowledgement  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
prosecutor;  and  in  any  prosecution  under  this  article,  if  the  offence  be  a 
charge  affecting  the  honour  or  reputation  of  the  person  making  the 
Complaint,  and  the  proof  on  the  trial  show  such  charge  to  be  unfounded, 
(he  court  shall  make  that  declaration  in  the  sentence,  and  cause  it  to  be 
|)ub]]shed  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant,  and  the  truth  of  such  charge 
^hall,  if  the  prosecutor  desire  it,  be  tried  by  the  jury. 

These  provisions  are  entirely  new.  They  give,  what  the  law  has 
litherto  denied,  satisfaction  for  those  species  of  insults  which  most 
commonly  lead  to  duels,  and  satisfaction  of  a  species  that  the  most 
chivalrous  need  not  blush  to  seek  or  to  receive  ;  and  insomuch,  they 
are  calculated  to  prevent  those  fatal  encounters  which  few,  if  any  of 
those  who  engage  in  them,  would  not  avoid,  if  any  other  mode  were 
provided  by  which  they  could  escape  disgrace.  If,  however,  the  parties 
refuse  this  remedy  for  their  wrongs,  and  give  or  accept  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel,  although  it  should  not  take  place,  the  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment in  close  custody  from  two  to  six  months,  and  a  suspension  of 
political  rights  for  four  years ;  if  the  duel  take  place,  the  penalty  is  in- 
creased by  a  longer  period  of  imprisonment,  and  a  protracted  suspension 
of  rights  both  civil  and  political,  in  proportion  to  the  injury  resulting 
from  such  conflict ;  if  it  result  in  death,  the  imprisonment  is  extended 
to  four  years ;  and  all  political  rights,  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  first 
and  third  class,  are  forfeited  for  ever.  If  the  wound  which  produces 
death  is  inflicted  by  treachery,  it  is  declared  to  be  murder  by  assassina- 
tion. The  treachery  intended  by  this  provision,  is  defined  to  be  the 
breach  of  any  rules  made  for  conducting  the  combat,  or  by  taking  any 
other  advantage  that  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  be 
given;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  rules  agreed  upon,  it  is  declared 
to  be  assassination,  if  the  mortal  wound  be  given  after  the  party  is  dis- 
armed or  otherwise  incapable  of  resistance  ;  or,  if  the  party  inflicting 
the  mortal  wound  have  obtained  the  power  of  doing  it  without  risk  to 
himaelf  by  the  effect  of  a  chance  previously  agreed  upon.  These  two 
hst  provisions  are  intended  to  put  an  end  to  a  ferocious  practice  some- 
times retorted  to  in  duels;  which  it  is  thought  may  be  done,  as  much  by 
stigmatizing  them  by  the  designation  of  treachery  and  assassination,  as 
by  the  severe  punishment  assigned  to  them,  which  punishment  there 
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willy  in  such  cases,  be  no  disposition  in  the  prejudices  of  jurors  to  avoid 
inflicting.  However  imperative  we  may  make  the  language  of  tlie  law, 
it  loses  its  force  when  it  includes  in  the  same  prohibition,  by  the  same 
name,  and  under  the  same  penalty,  acts  difierent  in  their  motives,  cir- 
cumstances and  eflects.  We  may,  in  our  statutes,  give  the  name  of 
murder  to  death  occasioned  by  a  duel;  but  the  world  will  not  adopt  the 
appellation  ;  and  a  combat,  sanctioned  by  the  irresistible  command  of 
public  opinion,  and  marked  by  no  circumstances  of  peculiar  malignity, 
will  never  be  considered,  prosecuted  or  punished,  as  an  assassination. 
If  you  wish  to  have  it  punished  at  all,  it  must  be  by  its  own  name,  and 
a  proportionate  punishment,  nor  must  that  be  an  infamous  one.  Put 
what  is  called  a  fair  duellist  on  a  footing  with  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  and 
you  assure  his  impunity.  Consign  him  to  a  temporary,  close,  but  not 
degrading  imprisonment;  take  away  from  him  all  hope  of  political  pre- 
ferment; and  seeing  that  his  conviction  and  its  consequences  cannot  be 
escaped,  he  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
laws,  of  throwing  off,  without  disgrace,  the  tyranny  of  custom  ;  for 
there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  offence  of  which  we  now  speak,  that  nine 
times  in  ten  it  is  most  reluctantly  committed  by  all  who  are  parties  to 
it.  Let  the  severe  punishment,  then,  be  reserved  for  treachery  and  fe- 
rocity; inflict  a  mild  penalty  on  duels  fairly  conducted  ;  punish  the  in- 
sults which  lead  to  them,  and  you  will  insure  the  execution  of  the  law; 
furnish  a  fair  excuse  for  even  the  most  high-minded  to  avoid  incurring 
the  disadvantages  which  it  creates,  and  do  more  than  has  been  yet  done 
to  abolish  this  barbarous,  unequal  and  unjust  mode  of  settling  private 
quarrels. 

If  prosecuting  officers  had  always  used  the  same  diligence  in  bringing 
duellists  to  justice  that  they  have  shown  in  the  case  of  other  offenders 
against  the  laws,  although  the  accused  might  escape  the  severe  penal- 
ties of  the  law  from  the  lenity  of  jurors,  yet  the  risk,  inconvenience, 
solicitude  and  expense  of  the  trial,  would  deter  many,  particularly  those 
who  had  aided  as  witnesses  or  seconds;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
tacit  consent,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  attorneys  for  the  state,  and 
grand  jurors,  that  there  is  something  dishonourable  in  such  prosecutions, 
and  that  they  form  an  exception  to  the  oath  of  ofiSce,  and  are  not  to  be 
prosecuted,  unless  on  the  most  direct  application,  and  on  producing  the 
fullest  proof.  How  else  shall  we  account  for  the  open,  notorious,  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  law  so  frequently  taking  place  almost  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate,  the  grand  jurors,  and  the  prosecuting  officer,  without 
any  instance  of  prosecution.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  code  provides, 
that  the  attorney-general  and  district  attorneys  shall  make  a  declaration 
on  oath,  and  also  make  an  honorary  declaration,  that  they  consider  the 
execution  of  laws  against  duelling  as  forming  no  exception  to  their  duty 
of  carrying  the  laws  into  effect;  and  that  they  will,  by  all  lawful  means, 
prevent  any  intended  duel  which  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and  pro- 
secute all  offences  against  that  part  of  the  code.  Still  further  to  prevent 
this  offence,  no  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, judicial  or  executive,  shall  exercise  the  same,  unless  he  shall  de- 
clare, on  oath,  that  he  has  not  and  will  not  commit  any  of  the  offences 
described  in  this  chapter.  I  was  not  unapprized  when  these  provisions 
were  recommended,  that  this  expedient  had  been  partially  resorted  to 
in  some  of  the  states,  and  that  it  had  not  been  deemed  a  proper  remedj^ 
But  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  cases  where  it  has  appeared  ^o  fail,  it 
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waa  not  fully  or  fairly  tried  ;  and  I  have  from  the  first  authority,  that 
in  one  state,  at  least,  it  had  proved  so  nearly  eflfectual  as  to  render 
duels  extremely  rare  where  ihey  had  formerly  prevailed  to  a  most 
alarming  degree.     In  a  letter,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
the  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  he  says  :  <*  On  the  subject  of 
duelling,  some  contrariety   of  opinion  prevails.     I   am   among  those 
who  think   that   the   utmost  wisdom   is  required,   and   ought  to   be 
exerted,  for  its  prevention.     Originating  in  a  sense  of  honour,  the  pass- 
ion from  which  it  springs  must  be  consulted,  if  we  hope  to  suppress  it. 
We  must  array  ambition  against  this  false  honour,  as  its  only  equal 
competitor  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind.     The  privation  of  political 
rights,   which  you  propose,  is,   I  think,  particularly  adapted  to  this 
offence.     The  eflScacy,  as   in   most  other  cases,  depends  on  the   cer- 
tainty that  the  law  will  be  executed.     Were  you  to  rely  on  public  con- 
victions alone,  this  certainty  would  not  exist.     Even   where  death 
ensues,  prosecutions  will  not  always  be  instituted.     When  it  does  not 
ensue,  still  more  where  the  duel  docs  not  take  place,  the  whole  affair 
will  generally  be  overlooked  ;  and   challenges  will  not  be  completely 
restrained.     The  oath  you  require  from  every  pqrson  appointed  or 
elected  to  any  office  whatever,  before  he  can  enter  upon  its  duties,  is, 
I  believe,  the  best,  if  not  the  only  measure  which  human  wisdom  can 
devise.     Its  efficacy  has  been  proved  in  Virginia,  where  a  similar  oath 
is  prescribed  and  has  been  rigidly  exacted.     The  consequence  is,  that 
duelling,  formerly  so  common,  is  now  scarcely  known  in  this  state, 
and  public   opinion  on  the  subject,  is  very  much  changed.'^      This 
high  authority,  supported,  as  it  always  is,  by  irrefragable  argument  for 
the   doctrines  stamped  with  its  approbation,  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
purpose  of  retaining  in  the  code,  which  is  submitted  to  you,  the  pro- 
visions I  have  detailed.     The  same  false  sentiment  of  honour  which 
leads  to  a  breach  of  the  laws  in  committing  this  offence,  renders  its  pun- 
ishment more  difficult.     Witnesses  avail  themselves  of  the  principle, 
that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  justify  any  thing  that  may  inculpate 
themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  neither  seconds,  nor  surgeons,  nor  any 
others,   who   were  voluntarily  present,  can   be   induced   to   testify  ; 
80  that  facts  notorious  to  the  world,  published  in  every  newspaper, 
which  must  be  known  and  understood  in  order  to  exonerate  the  parties 
from  the  foul  crime  of  assassination,  and  which,  therefore,  they  cannot 
wish  to  keep  secret,  can  rarely  be  proved  before  a  court  of  justice. 
In  order  to  obviate  this,  in  another  part  of  the  system  it  is  provided, 
that  those  who  have  served  as  seconds  in  a  duel,  or  witnessed  one  as 
surgeons,  shall  be  forced  to  give  testimony  against  the  principals  ;  and 
that  no  person,  so  examined,  shall  be  himself  punishable  for  the  offence. 
This,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  political  and  civil  rights  incurred 
by  the  second,  if  he  be  convicted,  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
Priocipals  to  obtain  friends  to  attend  them  to  the  field  ;  and  the  dishon- 
ourable as  well  as  dangerous  suspicions  that  must  attach  to  the  survivor, 
in  a  duel  without  witnesses,  will  generally  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  such  encounters. 

The  frequency  of  this  offence  in  our  state,  the  many  valuable  lives 
^hich  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  false  point  of  honour,  the  distress 
^ith  which  it  has  overwhelmed  whole  families,  and  the  particular  fero- 
^'ty  which  of  late  years  the  practice  has  assumed — all  justify  the 
*ltention  of  the  legislature,  aud  call  for  its  special  interference  ;  not  in 
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the  shape  of  severe  penalties  ;  not  by  denouncing  punishments  which 
are  never  inflicted  ;  but  by  preventive  remedies ;  by  mild  laws,  so 
framed  as  to  secure  their  execution,  and  by  taking  away,  in  most  cases, 
the  pretext  for  private  vengeance  which  was  offered  by  the  deficiencies 
of  public  justice.  ' 

The  twentieth  title,  <<  Of  offences  affecting  individuals  in  their  pro- 
fession or  trade,"  contains  only  a  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  code, 
in  winch  offences,  under  that  description,  were  necessarily  noticed  ;  it 
being  found  impossible,  without  repetition,  or  anticipating  on  other 
provisions,  to  arrange  these  under  a  separate  head. 

The  condition  of  individuals,  or  that  relation  in  which  nature  and 
the  institutions  of  society  have  placed  them  with  respect  to  each  other, 
is  the  source  of  rights  as  well  as  of  other  enjoyments,  which  ought  to 
be  protected  hy  law.  Our  present  laws  afford  this  protection  but  im- 
perfectly in  some  instances,  and  totally  deny  it  in  others.  The  substi^ 
tution  of  one  infant  for  another,  at  such  a  tender  age  as  renders  the  ex- 
change and  the  deceit  practicable  in  the  absence  of  the  parent ;  the 
production  of  a  pretended  child  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  an  in- 
heritance, are  not  offences  by  our  present  law  ;  yet  the  jurisprudence 
of  all  nations  gives  us  examples  of  these  deceptions.  The  destruction 
or  falsification  of  registers  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  condition  of  another,  is  also  made  punishable 
by  proper  penalties.  The  common  practice  of  exposing  infants  was 
thought  to  be  not  improperly  ranged  under  this  head  ;  for  although  it 
is  certainly  an  injury  to  the  person,  and  as  such  might  have  been  classed 
in  that  division,  yet  the  principal  injury  is  that  offered  to  his  condition, 
by  causing  him  to  lose  the  advantages  of  the  relation  in  which  he  would 
have  been  placed  as  the  child  of  his  parents. 

The  conditions  arising  from  the  important  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  may  be  affected  in  the  most  cruel  and  injurious  manner,  by  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage  during  the  existence  of  a  former  connexion 
of  the  same  kind.     While  the  civil  law  pronounces  the  last  marriage 
void,  the  penal  law  cannot  but  add  the  sanction  of  a  heavy  punishment 
to  a  fraudulent  act,  which  disappoints  the  hopes  of  domestic  happiness-^ 
deprives  the  offspring  of  the  first  union  of  a  parent's  care,  and  devote^ 
those  of  the  second  to  unmerited  reproach,  and  all  the  other  evils  o  ' 
illegitimacy.     Our  present  law  is  not  silent  on  this  last  offence;  but  th^ 
statute  wants  precision,  and  one  of  the  exceptions  would  seem  by  it-- 
language  to  give  the  means  of  evading  its  penalties  without  much  diffi  -^ 
culty;  for  it  declares,  they  shall  not  attach  to  any  one  whose  husband  oc^ 
wife  shall  have  absented  him  or  herself  from  the  other  for  five  years^ 
<<  the  one  of  them  (that  is  the  husband  or  wife)  not  knowing  the  other  {.a^ 
be  living  within  that  time."     So  that,   if  the  offending  can  only  keep:::^ 
the  injured  party  in  ignorance  of  his  existence  for  five  years,  he  majr* 
contract  a  second  marriage  with  impunity.     Besides  correcting  this  in — 
accuracy,  by  restricting  the  exception  to  the  innocent  party,  the  nine — 
teenth  title  contains  many  other  articles  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  th^ 
law,  and  to  clear  up  doubts  in  a  matter  so  important  to  the  peace  o^ 
families  and  the  good  order  of  society. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  class  more  numerous  ancS 
more  diflicult  to  repressj  than  any  in  the  catalogue  of  offences  :  thos^ 
affecting  property  ;  which  word  is  here  used  precisely  in  the  sens^ 
given  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Definitions ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  conveys 
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a  ooapMpd  idea,  composed  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of  property 
and  tbe^JIptto  be  exercised  over  it.  In  relation  to  its  object,  property 
is  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ;  and  the  right  to  be  exercised  over 
ity  18  thai  of  possessing  and  using  it  with  respect  to  that  which  is  cor- 
poreal, and  of  enforcing  and  transferring  it  with  respect  to  that  which  is 
incorporeal.  Consequently,  the  injuries  treated  of  in  this  title,  are  acts 
which  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  right,  which  may  be  done 
either  by  destroying  or  injuring  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  pro- 
perty, or  by  removing  it  from  the  possession  of  the  owner,  and  ap- 
propriating it  On  this  distinction  is  founded  the  division  of  these 
offences,  into  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and  fraudulent  appropria- 
tions of  it. 

1.  In  the  former,  the  term  malicious  is  intended  to  exclude  negligent 
or  unintentional  injuries,  which  are  left,  when  the  case  requires  it,  to 
the  operation  of  the  civil  law. 

The  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous  offence  of  this 
nature,  is  that  called  arson  by  our  present  law,  which  imposes  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life  on  the  burning  of  certain  enumerated 
buildings,  and  seven  years  at  hard  labour  for  the  burning  of  any  other 
building.  In  the  new  code  the  severest  punishment,  for  this  offence,  is 
fourteen  years'  penitentiary  imprisonment,  and  this  is  restricted  to  the 
burning  of  a  dwelling-house.  A  distinction  between  it,  and  other  build- 
ings not  inhabited,  being  obviously  proper.  The  destruction  of  other 
buildings  is  made  punishable  by  penalties  proportioned  to  their  value; 
and  the  chapter  contains  provisions  for  the  protection  of  all  property 
Teal  or  personal,  against  every  species  of  malicious  mischief.  All  the 
terms  used,  are  defined;  the  defect  in  our  present  law,  which  punishes 
Qo  other  injury  of  this  kind  to  property  but  by  burning,  is  supplied;  and 
two  articles  are  added,  which  provide  for  other  important  omissions* 
the  one,  the  malicious  destruction  of  title-deeds  or  evidences  of  property  • 
the  other,  the  removal  or  destruction  of  landmarks.  mentioned 

A  second  chapter  provides  for  a  case  analogous  to  those 
in  the  one  that  precedes  it.  This  is  the  invasion  of  property  by  house- 
breaking; which  is  defined  to  be  the  entry  into  a  house  secretly,  or  by 
ibree,  or  threats,  or  fraud,  during  the  night,  or  entry  by  day  and 
«»ncealment  until  night,  with  the  intent  of  committing  a  crime.  As 
this  is  a  distinct  offence  from  that  of  appropriating  property  after  the 
liouse  has  been  so  entered,  and  is  completed  by  the  entry  itself  with 
ahe  intent  to  commit  any  species  of  crime,  whether  against  person  or 
liroperty,  it  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  ground  between  malicious  injury 
to  propeKy  and  the  next  division,  a  fraudulent  appropriation  of  it 

2.  In  this  division,  it  is  believed,  that  several  valuable  improvements 
liave  been  introduced,  both  in  the  arrangement  and  the  manner.  It  is 
aoTtnged  under  six  heads,  and  treated  of  in  as  many  different  sections. 

The  first  is  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  personal  property,  which 
liad  been  delivered  to  the  offender  for  another  purpose.  This  section, 
ly  several  precise  articles,  is  calculated  to  avoid  the  uncertainty  that 
w  prevaileid  with  respect  to  constructive  thefts,  and  by  providing  an 
adequate  punishment,  which  was  totally  wanting,  for  fraudulent  breaches 
^^  trust,  to  assign  to  each  of  these  offences  its  appropriate  penalty  and 
duracter. 

The  second  section  provides  for  a  case  that  is  now  either  always  con- 
^aded  with  theft,  or  considered  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of 
Z 
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any  penal  law.  I  mean  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  pMM^ftmiKl. 
Whatever,  in  strict  morality,  may  be  the  character  if  Hilfl|pl^4l  is 
clearly  less  in  degree  of  guilt  than  theft;  while,  at  the  Mse  tmuif  the 
injury  to  the  owner,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  finder  wmtt  have 
that  the  property  is  not  his,  ought  to  rank  it  as  an  ofience  ;  though  one 
deserving  a  lighter  punishment 

A  third  section  relates  to  the  violation  of  epistolary  correspondence; 
an  act  not  punishable  by  our  present  law;  but  one  which,  whether  we 
consider  the  want  of  principle  that  must  produce  it,  or  the  injury  it  is 
calculated  to  do,  ought  to  be  repressed  by  the  sanction  of  the  law.  The 
unauthorized  opening  and  reading  of  a  sealed  letter;  the  publication  of 
such  letter  so  improperly  opened;  the  taking  of  a  letter  from  another 
without  his  consent,  whether  sealed  or  not,  and  the  malicious  publica- 
tion thereof,  are  severally  declared  to  be  offences,  and  are  made  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment  The  sanctity  of  private  correspondence, 
and  of  the  confidential  communications  of  friendship,  have  been  too 
often  violated  by  party  spirit  or  unprincipled  treachery,  in  oar  day, 
-  to  require  any  argument  to  show  why  this  section  has  been  deemed 
necessary. 

The  two  next  sections  are  of  high  importance  in  this  general  division 
of  offences;  and  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  particularly  invited 
to  their  provisions.  They  relate  to  two  offences  that  are  frequently 
confounded,  but  which  are  here  endeavoured  to  be  distinguished  by 
definitions  and  rules  which  are  minute,  and  it  is  hoped,  will  he  found  to 
be  intelligible  and  precise.  These  offences  are,  the  ootaining  of  property 
by  false  pretences^  and  theft,  properly  so  called.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  was  lamented  by  lord  Hale  ;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  decisions,  since  his  time,  have  rather  rendered  it  more 
obscure.  That  great  lawyer  says :  <<  It  is  the  mind  which  maketh  the 
taking  of  another's  eoods  to  be  felony  or  a  bare  trespass  only ;  but 
because  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  and  the  complication 
thereof  so  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  all  the  circum- 
stances evidencing  a  felonious  intent,  or  the  contrary,  the  same  must 
be  left  to  the  due  and  attentive  consideration  of  the  judges  and  jury  ; 
whence  the  best  rule  is,  in  doubtful  matters,  rather  to  incline  to  acquitfkl 
than  to  conviction"(a).  These  doubtful  matters  alluded  to  in  his 
lordship's  opinion  might,  it  was  thought,  be  much  diminished  in  number, 
and,  of  course,  the  conviction  of  guilt,  and  the  acquittal  of  innocence 
rendered  more  certain,  by  adopting  precise  definitions,  drawing  practi- 
cal deductions  from  them,  and  elucidating  the  whole  by  examples.  It 
has  been  my  endeavour  to  do  this ;  with  what  success  can  only  be 
detennined,  by  a  close  examination  of  the  text  Simple  theft  being 
sufficiently  described,  and  the  danger  of  confounding  it  with  other 
fraudulent  appropriations  of  property  avoided  ;  the  next  consideration 
is  the  different  aggravations  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  These  form  the 
subjects  of  the  three  following  sections. 

The  first  of  these  is  theft  by  effraction.  This  differs  from  the  crime 
known  by  the  name  of  burglary,  by  our  present  law,  in  this,  that  it  is 
committed  by  breaking  into  a  house  by  day,  or  by  actually  committing 
the  theft  therein  without  breaking ;  whereas  burglary  can  only  be  com- 
mitted by  a  nocturnal  effraction,  and  is  complete  by  the  intent  of  en- 

(a)  Hile'0  P.  C,  p.  509. 
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teriagp JtofUeh  it  more  resembles  the  offence  which  has  hereinbefore 
beea  lUffftmA  m  house-breaking.  Stealing  by  an  entry,  without  ef- 
fiactimiy  18  pHpished  by  a  mitigated  penalty  ;  but  the  crime  and  the 
ponishoMnt  are  aggravated  by  the  circumstances  of  actual  violence  to 
any  person  who  may  resist  the  offender,  or  of  preventing  such  resist- 
ance by-threats.  There  is  an  error  of  the  press  in  placing  in  this  sec- 
tion dm  two  last  articles,  respecting  wrecked  property.  They  proper- 
ly belong  to  the  section  which  treats  of  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of 
property  found. 

The  next  asgravation  is  that  of  privately  stealing  from  the  person, 
which  I  have  TOen  induced  to  place  in  a  separate  grade  of  crime,  prin- 
cipally from  the  consideration  that  it  is  one  which  cannot  well  be  com- 
mitted, to  any  extent,  without  a  dexterity  acquired  only  by  long  prac- 
tice and  instruction  ;  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of  guarding  against 
tiie  depredations  of  its  exercise. 

The  last  aggravated  theft,  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  notice, 
is  robbery,  which  is  <<  theft  committed  by  fraudulently  taKing  the  pro- 
perty of  another  from  his  person,  or  in  his  presence,  with  his  know- 
ledge and  against  his  will ;  whether  it  be  taken  by  force,  or  delivered, 
or  auffered  to  be  taken  through  fear  of  some  illegal  injury  to  person, 
property,  6r  reputation,  that  is  threatened  by  the  robber  or  his  accom- 
plice.'* 

The  deseription  of  these  last  two  offences  is  so  nearly  similar  to  those 
contained  in  tne  English  law,  as  to  require  no  elucidation  ;  nor  does  any 
seem  necessary  for  that  treated  of  in  the  concluding  section,  namely,  re- 
ceiving property  knowing  it  to  be  stolen.  But,  although  the  English 
law  baa  been  made  the  ground-work  of  these  and  other  provisions,  it  is 
not  meant  to  allege  that  the  rules  of  that  jurisprudence  have  been  strictly 
followed,  except  where  they  have  been  found  to  coincide,  as  they  for 
the  most  part  do,  with  those  of  justice. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  this  title  defines  an  offence  of  no  unfrequent 
ocoimnce  in  England,  and  which,  it  was  thought,  should  be  guarded 
against  here ;  that  of  attempting  to  obtain  property  or  other  advantage 
by  such  threats,  either  of  injury  to  person,  reputation  or  property,  as 
do  not  amount  to  robbery,  according  to  the  definition  of  that  offence 
eontained  in  this  code.  The  offence  chiefly  intended  to  be  guarded 
against  by  this  chapter,  is  that  of  sending  threatening  messages  or  let- 
ten,  either  to  obtain  property,  to  procure  service,  or  merely  to  alarm. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  book  contains  a  description  of  offences  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  within  any  one  division  of  the  code, 
because  it  mi^t  affect  as  well  the  person,  the  reputation,  the  property, 
or  the  profession  or  trade  of  individuals.  To  have  treated  conspiracy 
as  a  separate  offence,  under  each  of  these  titles,  would  but  have  led  to 
a  tiresome  and  useless  repetition.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  an- 
nex it  to  the  whole  as  a  concluding  chapter.  It  is  there  defined  as  an 
aneement,  between  two  or  more  persons,  to  do  any  unlawful  act,  or  any 
Of  those  acts  designated  in  the  law,  which  become  by  the  combination, 
injiirioQS  to  others.  Those  are  further  explained  to  be,  agreements  to 
eommit  offences  ;  to  accuse  and  prosecute  falsely  ;  to  do  certain  enu- 
merated injuries  that  are  not  offences  when  done  by  an  individual. 
The  object  of  the  first  two  of  these  combinations  needs  no  explanation. 
The  cmnee  is  the  act  of  combining  to  do  them.  If  the  completion  of 
the  design  were  made  necessary  to  constitute  tlie  offence,  the  evil  would. 
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in  many  cases,  be  without  remedy.  The  agreement  betVMtfk  Uro  or 
more  persons  is  an  act  which  shows  a  settled  design ;  aBd^Rdotriy 
distinguishable  from  an  intent  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  iadiyi4ualy  not 
only  because  of  its  being  more  susceptible  of  proof,  but  also  firom  the 
circumstance,  that,  if  the  original  design  of  the  individual  could  be 
made  to  appear,  a  change  of  purpose  might  have  taken  place,  of  which 
no  evidence  could  be  given  ;  whereas,  a  combination  between  two  or 
more  must  have  been  communicated  by  some  outward  acts,  and  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  project  evidenced  in  the  same  way  ;  both  being  sus- 
ceptible of  proof.  A  combination  too,  although  discovered  before  ex- 
ecution, is  injurious,  because  it  excites  alarm  in  the  person  who  was 
the  object  of  it,  and  a  sense  of  danger  and  suspicion  in  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  the  most  determined  but  secret  intention  of  an  individual 
could  never  do.  The  danger  is  also  increased  by  the  character  of  the 
injury  to  be  effected  by  these  combinations  ;  they  being,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  individual  malignity  alone  could  not  accomplish.  For 
these  reasons  agreements  to  do  certain  acts,  although  never  carried  into 
execution,  are,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  code,  made  punishable  as 
offences. 

The  third  head  under  which  conspiracy  is  made  an  offence,  although 
the  act  agreed  to  be  done  would  not  be  an  offence,  without  such  previ- 
ous agreement,  requires  more  elucidation.  Its  object  is  to  prevent 
combinations  injurious  to  trade,  by  raising  or  depressing  wages.  This 
subject  is  one  that  has  engaged  some  attention  lately  in  England,  where 
the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  prohibit  combinations  among  workmen  for 
raising  their  wages,  but  do  not  consider,  as  an  offence,  a  similar  agree- 
ment among  employers  to  lower  them.  To  impose  as  few  restraints  as 
possible  upon  the  liberty  of  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  rule,  in  that 
part  of  legislation  which  may  operate  upon  political  economy ;  and 
therefore  it  might,  on  a  superficial  view,  seem  that  any  regulation,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  those  concerned  in  manufactures  and  trade,  in  relation 
to  the  price  they  may  choose  to  put  on  their  own  labour,  or  give  for 
that  of  others,  would  be  contrary  to  this  rule.  But  the  law  interposes 
here,  not  to  impose  a  restriction,  but  to  prevent  one  from  being  imposed 
by  an  incompetent  authority.  Every  labourer  has  a  right  to  refuse  his 
services,  unless  the  price  which  he  appreciates  them  at,  be  that  price 
ever  so  extravagant,  be  paid.  Every  employer  has  the  right  to  refuse 
the  same  service,  unless  the  price  be  reduced  to  the  sum  he  thinks  it 
worth.  But  whenever  an  agreement  takes  place  among  the  class  of  em- 
ployers or  labourers,  for  regulating  these  prices,  then  such  an  agreement 
becomes,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  oe  enforced,  a  law  operating 
for  the  reduction  or  advance  of  wages,  and  a  law  made  by  parties  in- 
terested in  the  imposition  of  it;  and,  therefore,  necessarily  unjust;  and, 
if  permitted,  would  be,  in  effect,  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, and  an  unwise  and  oppressive  exercise  of  them  :  for,  although  an 
agreement  be  only  a  law  to  those  who  are  parties  to  it,  yet,  when  the 
ODJect  of  it  is  to  affect  the  interest  of  others  in  a  way  in  which  they 
would  not  be  effected  but  for  such  agreement,  it  is  in  its  operation,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  in  its  form,  a  law  operating,  though  not  binding, 
upon  those  who  are  not  parties  to,  but  objects  of  the  agreement  Sup- 
pose a  law  instead  of  an  agreement,  and  that  a  statute  should  render  it 
unlawful  in  any  employer  to  give  more  thanii  certain  price  to  his  la- 
bourers, the  effect  upon  this  last  class  would  be  precisely  the  same;  yet 
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juch  a  IraJ^pld  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  flpbnrtion,  free  use  of  capital,  and  free  competition.    The 
agFeementyfnwefore,  is  hostile  to  these  principles,  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted.     For  these  reasons  the  code,  in  conformity  with  the  English 
uw,  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  two  or  more  persons  conspiring  to  raise 
the  price  of  wages;  but  it  adds  to  that  provision,  one  which  is  wanting 
in  the  English  statute,  imposing  a  similar  penalty  on  a  combination  be- 
tween employers  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour.     Without  this,  the  law 
would  be  partial  and  unjust  in  its  operation.     Employers  in  any  one 
branch  of  manufacture,  being,  comparatively  to  the  operators,  few  in 
number,  an  agreement  between  them  is  more  easily  made;  more  readily 
enforced  among  themselves  ;  and,  while  their  wealth  enables  them  to 
wait  the  effect  of  their  combination,  the  poverty  of  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed,  obliges  them  soon  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  their  em- 
plpyers,  be  they  ever  so  oppressive.    This  inequality  in  the  effects  of 
this  offence,  between  these  two  classes  of  men  upon  whom  it  recipro- 
cally operates,  requires  a  correspondent  difference  in  the  punishment ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  directed  that  imprisonment  shall  always  be  part  of 
the  sentence  against  employers  for  a  combination  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages,  for  this  cogent  reason,  that  the  highest  limit  which  could  be 
given  to  the  fine  upon  the  labourer,  would  be   no  punishment  to  his 
wealthy  employer,  who  should  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence.     It  is  also 
provided,  that  an  agreement  to  require  a  longer  time  to  labour  in  the 
^Jf  OT  to  decrease  the  number  of  working  hours,  without  altering  the 
price,  shall  be  considered  as  a  combination  to  lower  or  raise  the  rate  of 
wages;  and  if  the  agreement  be  to  inflict  any  injury  on  those  who  will 
not  become  parties  to  it,  the  punishment  is  to  be  doubled.     Other  arti- 
cles are  contained  in  the  text,  calculated  to  explain,  and  carry  into  effect 
those  which  have  been  commented  on,  and  to  guard  against  abuses  in 
^i^brdngthem. 

The  nmid  view  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  of  this  important 
branch  oi  the  work  committed  to  me,  is  now  finished.  Some  comments 
andargaments  that,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  formed  a  part  of  it,  have  been 
donbtlesB  omitted.  They  will  readily  be  supplied  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  body  to  whom  it  is  submitted;  but  I  much  fear  that  the  reproach  of 
having  unreasonably  trespassed  on  their  attention,  may  have  been  more 
jostty  incurred.  Yet  nothing  has  been  advanced  which  was  not  thought 
l^ecMury  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  variety  of  provisions  contained 
in  tUs  eode,  and  much  was  designedly  left  to  be  supplied  by  reflection. 
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I  HAVX  DOW  the  honoor  to  present  the  second  of  those  codes  which 
your  law  haa  directed  me  to  prepare.  The  legislature,  which  passed 
tba  law,  were  aware  that  no  system  would  be  complete  without  a  Code 
of  Ftocedme.  Expense,  delay  or  uncertainty,  in  applying  the  best 
kns  for  the  prohibition  of  offences,  would  render  those  laws  useless  or 
oftpressire.  Herefore,  this  division  has  been  considered  of  equal  im- 
poTtance  with  ady  of  Uie  others,  but  more  extensive  in  its  operation 
thin  either  of  them.  The  party  committing  the  oBence  and  the  indi- 
Tidnil  injured,  rarely  the  whole  community,  are  the  only  persons  im- 
BXdlalely  affected  by  the  commission  and  punishment  of  a  crime.  But 
in  the  measures  prescribed  for  preventing  or  prosecuting  them,  every 
citiaD,  however  unconnected  with  the  offence,  may  find  himself  in- 
lolnd.  As  a  judge,  a  magistrate,  a  civil  or  military  officer,  or  even  a 
i>nnle  dtiien,  every  one  is  liable  to  become  an  active  party  in  the  task 
of  >I^7ing  the  law,  after  a  breach  of  its  provisions  has  taken  place,  in 
pRnotiog  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
"■^  M  are  eontinnoua  in  their  nature.  The  rules  which  direct  us  in 
"tut  manner,  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent  we  may 
Br  force  to  protect  our  own  persons  and  properly,  or  those  of  another, 
ipiDit  unlawful  violence,  auo  belong  to  this  division  of  the  law ;  so 
^  its  provisions  are  mora  required  for  daily  use  ^ao  those  of  any 
"^  put  of  the  system  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  without  impropriety, 
't  aid,  that  a  society,  however  excellent  may  be  its  laws  for  defioing 
*nmea  and  affixing  to  them  proper  punishments,  will,  if  the  mtets  <a 
Orryiug  them  into  effect  ure  expensive,  dilatory  and  uncertain,  baiworse 
fanned  than  the  community  in  which  tho  Code  of  Crimes  and  Pun- 
"ttnMala  is  faulty,  but  where  the  rules  for  executing  it,  and  forfre- 
featiog  and  anestioe  the  prognn  of  offences,  are  easy,  cheap,  expe- 
2|UoDs  and  just  More  attention,  therefore,  has  bees  paid  to  this 
'*Uch  of  the  subject  than  the  little  importance,  eogkDonly  attached 
'"it,  would  seem  to  warrant  None  of  the  codes  imeh  have  come 
*HUa  my  knowledge,  oitlier  ancient  or  modem,  except  the  French, 
^'Btiin  any  aKtarate  body  of  laws  directing  the  mode  of  proeedure,  rither 
""vreft,  triu,  poniahmentor  prevention.  Ourlaws,  as  we  have  seen, 
't  mrfully  defective  in  thia  particular ;  giving  for  acts,  which,  by  aome 
vn,  are  declared  to  be  offences,  no  rule  whatever ;  and  for  the  others. 
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referrini;  u!i  to  the  Enf;Iish  common  law,  anmodified  by  itiiate.     llir     i 
necessity,  therefore,  of  a  Code  of  Procedure  was  much  nore  umal 
than  that  which  cxialcd  for  a  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments.     The 
system  adopted  in  the  prosecution  of  certain  oBences,  by  the  legif- 
lature,  and  in  that  of  others  by   the  courts,  with  the  modifications 
introduced  by  our  statutes,  is  freed  from  many  of  the  abuses  and  op- 
pressions to  which   criminal    prosecutions  in  England  are  liable ;  a 
public  officer  being  appointed  to  prosecute,  the  individual  who  has  suf- 
fered by  the  crime,  is  not,  in  addition  to  his  loss,  put  to  the  expeoae  of 
bringing  the  oSender  to  justice :  Jurors  being  taken  by  lot,  do  improper 
influence  can  be  exerted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  panel :  the  assistance 
of  counsel  being  secured  in  all  cases,  the  defendant,  no  matter  of  nh*^ 
he  is  accused,  is  enabled  to  make  his  full  defence:  and  the  interrention 
of  a  grand  jury  being  rendered  necessary  in  every  case  of  a  gnrei*'' 
cusation,  the  individual  is  not  exposed  to  vexatious  prosecutima-tlB*^ 
can  materially  afiect  him.     Standing  mute  is  considered  asadenialf  v"^ 
a  confession.     Appeals  of  murder,  trials  by  battle,  and  many  other  9p 
pressive  and  absurd  parts  of  the  ancient  common  law,  have  neTer  be^'^ 
used  in  our  state.    Yet,  with  all  these  comparative  advantage^our  pra  ^^' 
tice  requires  reform. 

First,  because  the  exemption  from  several  of  these  and  other  inco*^' 
veniences  is,  in  many  instances,  not  secured  by  law ;  and,  in  others,     '* 

f;iven  to  us  by  the  construction  of  the  court,  contrary  to  law.  In  tl**^ 
ntroductory  Report  to  the  System  of  Penal  Law,  it  has  been  show  «^) 
that  where  the  common  law  of  England  is  prescribed  as  the  law  of  oa^' 
procedure,  itisspokenof  without  any  of  the  amendments  introduced  t»  J 
the  English  statutes;  and  that  in  all  acts,  which  are  created  oflenc^^ 
since  tSOS,  no  mode  of  procedure  whatever  has  been  provided. 

Secondly,  because,  if  the  present  mode  of  procedure  were  wnctjon^  ^ 
by  law,  it  would  require  alterations  and  additions  in  the  aevsrel  pa.^^' 
ticulars  in  which  they  have  been  introduced  in  the  code,  aoBM  C^^ 
which  will  be  hereinai^er  pointed  out,  with  the  reasons  for  introdiiciw  £ 
them. 

Thirdly,  because  of  the  difficulty,  expense  and  inconvenience,  befoi ^ 

enlarged  upon,   of  referring  to  foreign  laws,    written  in  a   laogua^^^ 
which  a  majority  of  our  citizens  do  not  understand. 

Fourthly,  because  of  the  unccrtaiDtjr  ioaiparable  from  laws  dependin  S 
for  their  authority  upon  judicial  deoislonjl 

Fifthly,  as  incident  tn  tlic  two  last,  because  of  the  e.ise,  convenienc^^^' 
ind  indeed  necessity,  for  all  those  who  wish  to  pert'orni  their  duty  sei^^ 
good  citizens,  of  finding  in  one  book,  couched  in  language  easily  under'^'' 
■toodf  and  arranged  in  a  method  making  them  easily  accessible  to  all 
the  rules  necessary  to  direct  tliem  in  all  the  cases  in  which  aelf-defenc^^^ 
th«  irevention  of  crime,  the  arrest  of  ofl'enders,  and  their  hi^  duties  a^^ 
muistrates  or  jurors.  ^ 

The  Code  of  Procedure  now  oBered,  sets  out,  as  that  of  Crimes  ant^^ 

Funisbments  dofl^  with  an  introductory  chapter,  conlaining  a  brief  ez-- 

position  of  the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  effect.     To  this  eniincia — — ' 
tion  I  have  heard  no  objection  stated,  and  its  utility  has  been  Bcknow-" 
lodged  by  many  of  those  statesmen  and  jurists  to  whom  theplaa  b 
been  submitted ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  retained. 

The  first  of  these  objects,  in  order,  as  well  as  in  importance,  is  the^ 
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prevention  of  intended  oflences.  This  may  be  effected  by  personal  re- 
sislance.  The  cases  in  which  resistance  is  lawful,  the  degree  to  which 
it  may  be  carried,  under  what  circumstances  the  interference  of  private 
individuals  is  permitted,  when  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate  is  required, 
hia  right  to  command  the  assistance  of  others,  and  when  he  may  require 
the  aid  of  military  force,  together  with  the  formalities  required  for  ef- 
fecting these  objects,  are  set  forth  in  the  first  book. 

According  to  our  present  jurisprudence,  there  is  either  no  written 
law  for  our  direction  on  these  points,  which  it  Is  so  much  our  interest, 
as  parlies,  n^agistrates  or  citizens,  to  know,  or  It  is  so  dispersed  In  dif- 
ferent books,  so  uncertain  when  it  Is  found,  and  of  such  doubtful  authori- 
ty, as  10  render  It  unsafe  for  any  one  to  trust  to  his  own  opinion,  or 
in  truth,  in  many  cases,  to  that  of  others.      Yet  the  occasions  which 

«r  the  exercise  of  these  rights  and  duties,  are  those  of  all  others  in 
there  is  least  time  to  reflect,  or  opportunity  to  consult  Fortius 
,  every  man  ought  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  acquiring  so 
knowledge  on  these  points  as  is  necessary  for  daily  use.  With- 
out it,  he  will  neither  know  how  to  protect  himself,  or  pay  these  du- 
ties, which  he  may  be  urgently  called  on  to  perform  in  the  protection 
of  others.  He  must  either  act  at  his  peril,  submit  to  injuries  which  he 
has  a  right  to  repel,  or  depend  on  the  purchased  opinions,  and  some* 
limep  the  *  forked  counsel,  of  men  who  disgrace  an  honourable  pro- 
fession. 

The  first  dictates  of  common  sense  inform  an  individual  that  he  has 
a  right  to  defend  himself.  The  taws  of  society  impose  the  obligation 
upon  him  of  defending  others,  and  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  Magistrates  and  executive  officers  are  required  by  official  duty 
to  prevent  or  arrest  violence  and  depredation  ;  and  the  military  flke 
is  told,  that  it  must  assist  the  civil  power  when  legally  called  on.  ^11 
akji^e  general  language  of  [he  law  gives  the  citizen  to  understand. 
^BB^  our  state  it  has  never  deigned  to  make  such  a  record  of  Its  will 
^^lay  enable  any  one,  desirous  of  obeying,  lo  discover  boundaries  be- 
tween legal  acts  and  transgression  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  A 
correct  moral  sense,  a  determination  lo  injure  no  one  may,  with  re- 
spect to  a  man's  own  actions,  render  a  knowledge  of  positive  law  less 
necessary  ;  but  no  prudence  can  foresee  or  prevent  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  and  every  man  may  be  called  on  in  some  capacity  to  protect 
others  or  lo  defend  Ihe  peace  of  the  slate  ;  and  yet  with  every  inclina- 
tion to  perform  the  liiities  of  a  good  citizen  on  these  occasions,  he  Ifl  d 
tinually  arrested  by  the  unavoidable  douhts  which  mus'  '" 

propriety  of  personal  exertion  in  the  parlieular  case,  i 
Wluch  he  may  carry  it.  On  the  vital  subject  of  calling  id 
tS*theaid  of  (he  civil  powers,  Ihereisabsolulely  noprovi^ 
is  no  power  liable  lo  a  more  dangerous  abuse.  Sometiipesn  , 
the  defence  of  the  cODStitutwa  and  the  enrorcemcnt  of  the  la^ 
the  same  time,  the  weapon  beat  adapted  for  Ihcir  subversion. 
cumstincea,  ihercfure,  in  which  its  use  is  permitted,  and  (he  nni 
exereiae,  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  c^hjjr  citizen  to  prevent 
his  refi^Khia  aid  when  it  is  legally  repaired  on  Ine  one  hand,  and  of 
his  being  maJh  the  instrument  of  his  own  oppression  <^lhe  other.  It 
is  attempted^n  the  first  book  of  the  code  now  presented,  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  these  evils. 

The  first  title  treats  of  the  modes  of  preventing  apprehended  offences, 
2  A 
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which  it  is  declared  may  be  cither  by  resistance  or  by  the  ialerventio 
of  the  officers  of  justice. 

The  first  chapter,  by  reference  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  th 
Penal  Code,  lays  down  the  rules  by  which  the  resistance  of  the  part^ 
injured,  to  offences  affecting  his  person  or  property,  is  regulated.  Thi 
second  chapter  details  the  cases  in  which  third  persons  may  interfere 
without  the  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  and  those  in  which  such  inter 
ference  is  not  only  a  right,  hut  a  legal  as  well  as  a  moral  duty.  In  Ihii 
chapter  are  contained  two  provisions  which  require  particular 'notice. 
By  the  first  an  honorary  reward  is  held  out  as  an  inducement  for  extra- 
ordinary exerlion  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  in  bringing  an  offender 
to  justice.  This  consists  in  a  certificate  of  the  act,  recorded  on  the 
minutes  of  the  court,  and  transmitted  to  the  appointing  power  to  ai  ' 
as  a  recommendation  for  any  ofBce  in  which  the  qualities  manifestT 
Hare  required;  to  this,  in  such  cases  as  the  governor  and  judges 
worthy  of  the  distinction,  a  piece  of  plate,  of  limited  value,  i 
added.  A  very  high  authority(a]  tern  us,  that  recompense,  i; 
potism,  must,  to  accord  with  what  he  terms  the  principle  of  the  goveff 
menl,  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  honorary  in  a  monarchy;  but  that: 
a  republic,  founded  on  virtue,  and  which  he  seems  to  think  ought  to  I 
its  own  reward,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  at  all.  He  admits,  that 
a  monarchy  the  honour  is  and  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  fortune;  t> 
why  his  doctrine  should  interdict  to  republics  the  agency  of  both  hoaoi 
and  profit,  upon  the  human  mind  for  the  public  good,  it  is  not  easy  ( 
imagine.  If  a  republic  could  be  composed  of  men  willing  to  devot 
their  services  to  their  country  from  a  patriotic  desire  to  see  it  prosper 
without  the  admixture  of  any  other  motive,  rewards  and  dlstinctioc 
lAlld  be  unnecessary;  but  such  pure  attachment  to  the  public  good  hi9 
never  been  known  to  pervade  any  community;  and  the  reward  of  public 
esteem,  and  the  distinction  to  which  it  leads,  must  ever  be  so^Mm 
connected  in  the  mind  with  the  most  elevated  and  disinterested  P^w 
ism,  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce  the  latter  rooti^nc 
have  been  that  which  predominated  in  any  given  exertion  for  the  publii 
service.  All  that  a  wise  legislator  can  be  expected  to  do,  is  to  prcsen 
such  motives  as  will  most  effectually  attain  the  end,  which,  in  the  casi 
under  consideration,  is  extraordinary  exertion  for  the  due  execution  o 
the  laws.  But  we  must  take  care  that  these  means  are  not  such  as  wil 
produce  a  greater  evil  than  the  breach  of  the  laws  which  they  are  em 
ployed  to  enforce.  Such  I  confess  would  be  a  corruption  of  the  moral 
of  tkttJLoi^  or  the  introduction  of  tny  iBptfn  that  would  destroy  thi 


of  tkttJLoi^  or  the  introduction  of  tny  iHltfn  tbi 
fii4BHPprincipIe3  of  their  gorerinviiHv    ' 

liittlHt  (he  system  of  rewards  forjHmordin 
rule.     There  can  be  no  greater  ineentmw 'volun 


■diiury  services  by  Ihi 
3  greater  ineentt^^  voluntary  action  than  thi 
hopa  of  piibiic  applause,  and  when  joiladi  to  pecaniary  recompensi 
and-tlpdiminished  by  any  consciousneA  of  wrong,  it  comprises  all 
perhaps  that,  independent  of  religious  motives,  san  most  forcibl; 
act  on  the  human  mind;  it  is,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  ^rod  ace  tfai 
eBect.  For  let  k w  Wiarked,  that  it  is  propel  solely  to  operate  ii 
cases  where  ttie  fttra  of  punisknent  cannot  be  sipployed  f  i^uian  cai 
justly  ineur  a  penalty  fbr)iot  aoing  molh  than  Ihe  lai^mquirea  ;  bu 
the  public  good  may,  at  timea,  be  essentially  promoted  by  such  acta 

(■)  llonttMiulM,  EiptU  del  Lolf ,  L  S.  c.  IS. 
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Some  motive,  Ihcrcfore,  should  be  held  out  for  their  perTormance. 
Some  passion  must  be  enlisted  :  it  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  fear  : 
it  must  then,  as  the  oulj'  allernattre,  be  hope — hope  of  some  eojoy- 
Rient.  or  what  nature  shall  that  enjoyment  be  ?  With  consctousneaa 
of  well-doing,  pure  love  of  country  unconnected  with  any  personal 
credit  or  other  advantage,  and  with  public  esteem  without  any  substan- 
tial testimonials  of  its  existence  ;  legislation  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
TJie  first  muat  exist  in  every  uncorrupted  mind,  whatever  may  be 
the  operation  of  the  laws  ;  the  second  is  equally  independent  of  ex- 
ternal causes,  and  the  third  must  in  all  societies,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, attend  the  performance  of  actions  for  the  public  good.  But  these 
motives  are  not  sufficiently  general  or  strong  to  Justify  us  in  relying 
solely  on  their  operation.  Laws  must  be  made  for  men  as  they  are, 
Ml^ch  as  an  exalted  theory  of  imagined  perfection  suppose  them  to 
fl^kd  although  in  every  community  some  may  be  found  capable  of 
^^^■extraordinary  acts  of  public  service,  without  even  the  hope  of 
■^ag  the  reward  of  the  esleem  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
performed  ;  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  require  something  more.  The 
consciousness  of  a  good  action,  the  knowledge  of  the  benefit  it  haa 
conferred  on  the  country,  and  even  the  persuasion  thatit  is  known  and 
silently  approved,  is  not  sufficient.  Good  policy,  it  is  thought,  as  well 
bs  justice,  requires  that  this  esteem  should  be  expressed  by  some  ex- 
ternal mark  ;  and  that  pecuniary  recompense,  the  representative  of  so 
many  other  enjoyments,  should,  in  particular  cases,  be  superadded  as 
a  testimonial  of  gratitude.  That  the  hope  of  these  additional  rewards 
would  strengthen  ihe  motive  to  action  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if 
they  do  not  counteract  the  more  refined  and  disinterested  impulses, 
which  hare  the  same  tendency,  they  may  safely  be  employed;  ^^ 
ftlihough  laws  cannot  direct  the  operations  of  the  mind,  yet  those  laws 
4iaK{iromote  or  discourage  them,  by  offering  other  co-operating  or 
<^l|tkracting  inducements  to  produce  or  defeat  the  end  proposed  ;  and 
oVinquiry  is,  which  of  these  eSects  will  he  produced  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  rewards  proposed  in  this  part  of  the  code  ?  Those  held 
out,  for  danger  incurred,  diligence  used,  or  skill  displayed  in  any  ex- 
traordinary degree,  in  preventing  an  oSence,  or  bringing  in  oSendera 
to  justice,  are  addressed  exclusively  to  love  of  distinction,  and  of  that 
distinction  only  which  is  founded  on  public  gratitude  and  esteem^ 
While  this  passion  can  be  directed  to  the  support  of  the  government^ 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  defence  of  private  right,  it  sup- 
ports that  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  principle  of  republicai^mvem- 
ments  :  it  produces  the  same  effect,  excites^  ;l)e  sane  a( ' 
be  distiogushed  in  its  operation  from  the  most  euked 
But  the  rewards  held  out  by  the  code,  for  cxiraordinary  7 
preusely  of  this  nature  :  a  certificate  of  the  fiicl,  rccorda" 
and  transmitted  to  the  appointing  power,  to  serve  as  an  at 
commendation  for  offices  requiring  the  exercise  of  tiie  qiialitieS^ 
ed.  Id  ordinary  cases,  this  is  given  by  the  court ;  in  ibsae  whiflheyipoe 
higher  merit,  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  A^tllVtlia  ^i|v  to 
the  additional  testimonial  of  a  goblet  or  vase  of  little  [in  HJ/$S  intmisic 
value  ;  hot  the  inscription,  in  which  the  meritorious  acti||C%ordtti.{>lac- 
ed  continually  before  his  eyes  and  those  of  his  family,  raises  him  m  his 
owD  esteem,  increases  the  reverence  of  his  domestic  circle,  aodgir^ 
hi  m  a  Umiled  local  celebrity,  which  not  only  adds  to  hia  own  bappuwti 
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but,  within  a  certain  sphere,  operates  as  an  incentiTc  to  prom 

of  the  public. 

1  Honours  conferreil  for  brilliant -achievements  in  war,  or  i 

J  services  in  council,  may  in  a  republic  be  said,  perhaps  with  so: 

priely,  to  be  liable  to  objection  ;  not  because  they  are  wrong  ii 

selves,  but  becauK,  by  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  people  to 

ij  degree  and  attaching  it  to  one  man,  they  give  him  an  undue  ii 

'  that  may  be  sometimes  used  to  the  destruction  of  liberty.      But 

1.  consequence  can  be  apprehended  from  the  unpretending  limile 

larity  and  distinction  given  by  the  means  pointed  out  by  the  cot 

1]  the  contrary,  beneficial  political  e&ects  may  be  expected  by  I 

I  within  the  reach  of  those  in  the  humblest  station  those  testlmt 

'  eminent  merit,   and  by  associating  public  favour  in  their  mir 

the  execution  of  the  laws.     He  who  has  risked  his  life  in  an 

encounter  with    ruffians,  either  to    protect  another  from  th< 

lence,  or  to  secure  them  for  tbe  purpose  of  punishment,  every  i 

allow  deserves  public  esteem ;  bat  it  can  neither  be  permai 

extensive,  and,  of  course,  will  lose  much  of  its  value,  if  it  is  i 

to  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  happen  to  have  witnesset 

have  been  benefited  by  Its  exertion.     It  is  soon  forgotten,  it  lot 

of  its  effect  as  an  example,  and  it  is  buried  in  the  same  oblivi 

(he  crery-day  transactions  which  have  nothing  to  impress  ther 

memory. 

Piulnm  lepuliK  diiUI  inetiis 
•  Celila  virliu. 

Let  the  little  hero  of  the  hamlet  have  his  celebrity  for  su 
tl^  laws,  and  you  will  have  fewer  great  heroes  who  seek  it  by  I 
ttmm  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  recorded  certificate 
,  engraved  goblet  are  not  given  to  reward  the  act,  but  to  ki 

memory.  The  only  reward  is  the  public  consideration,  which 
be  measured  by  the  worth  of  these  testimonials,  but  by  the  n 
utility  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  provisions  of  the  next  succeeding  articles  are  founded  < 
principles,  and  1  confess  are  liable  to  stronger  objections ;  tl 
f  a  pecuniary  reward  to  him  who  denounces  the  commission-  o 

i  crimes. 

1,  In  order  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  two  distinct  duties  a 
performed.     The  public  officer  must  prosecute  ;  but  he  canno 
until  the  private  iodiridual,  who  has  suffered  by  the  offence,  c 
ten  eommillctk  shall  accuse.      In  most  cases  we  m 
Wro^Anctfof  this  last  mentioned  duty  upon  th( 
t  foAlie  injltfy,  or  upon  a  sense  of  public  justice. 
|iwever,  in  which  neither  of  these  motives  exist,  o 
'  rang  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  in  which,  i 
_  __  ^f  the  laws,  other  inducements  must  be  brought 

PUnifflmeiits  and  rewards  are  those  only,  which  the  legislat 
hi»disposal.  The  first,  it  was  thought,  ought  not  on  Ibis  oc 
beeped,  fak  the  general  reason,  that  tbe  denunciation  of  penalti 
not  to  be^ultiplied  without  evideht  necessity  ;  and  also,  bi 
was  thought  pn^er  to  make  a  sensible  distinction  between  th 
ion  to  give  notice  of  an  intended  crime,  so  as  to  prevent  its  cor 
(which  is  made  punishable  by  the  code}  and  the  failure  to  tie 
crune  already  committed.     As  tbe  punishment  for  the  6rst  off 
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necessarily  placed  very  low  on  the  flcale,  (he  other  must  either  hare 
been  nied  so  low  aa  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  punishment,  or 
else  so  high  as  to  run  the  risk  of  confoundin);  two  acts  somewhat  similar 
in  their  nature,  but  very  difierent  in  their  injurious  effects.     There  was 
moreover  another  reason  for  uot  cmployinElhe  sanction  of  punishment 
on  this  occasion.      It  is  a  wise   maxim  in   legislation,  never  to  enact 
laws  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  or  other  circumstances  will  not 
allow  you  to  enforce.     Oppressive  laws  have  in  most  countries,  and 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  caused  those  by  whom  they  were  governed 
to  array  themselves  against  their  execution  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of 
their  own  number  lent  his  voluntity  aid  in  enforcing  them,  to  consider 
him  as  a  betrayer  of  their  common  intereaL     For  which  reason  a  degree 
of  infamy  became  attached  to  llic  name  and  office  of  an  informer,  which 
huextended  itself  in  a  jrrcnlcr  or  less  degree  to  those  who  voluntarily 
AV  evidence  of  the  infraction  of  the  law?,  even  in  countries  where 
(■l^are  neither  oppressive  iiorunjusL     To  impose  a  penalty,  therefore, 
on  Ihoae  who,  guilty  of  no  crime  tliemselveo,  should  shrink  from  taking 
upon  themselves  the  taak  of  accusers,  would  seem  unjust  even  if  the 
penalty  be  enforced,  which,  in  tlie  common  coiir^  of  things,  would 
rarely  happen.     First,  because  it  is  scarcely  ever  susceptible  of  proof. 
If  1  have  witnessed  the  commisuon  of  the  crime  and  do  not  inform, 
who  is  to  accuse  me  ?     Not  the  offender,  surely.     Not  the  injured 
parly  :  for,  if  he  be  alive  and  desire  the  prosecution,  he  is  the  proper 
accuser.     Not  another  witness ;  for  he  is  in  the  same  predicament  with 
myself  if  he  omit  to  denounce  it,  and  if  he  do  not,  then  his  information 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  mine.     Besides,  while  the  prejudice 
against  the  character  of  an  informer  exists,  it  will  attach  with  tenfold 
Rvce  to  him  who  should  assume  that  office,  in  order  to  punish  another 
(or  refusing  to  incur  the  odium  that  he  has  voluntarily  undertaken. 
'  2. Secondly,  if  thatdifficultybe  surmounted  and  aprosecutor  be  found, 
jAoffl  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  convict ;  and  when  they  do, 
public  prejudice  will  operate  upon  the  pardoning  power  to  interfere. 
Again — suppose  the  person  to  whom  I  may  have  confessed  that  I  was 
the  unwilling  witness  of  a  crime  of  which  I  refused  to  become  the 
delator,  should  himself  omit  to  become  my  accuser,  the  law  will  not  be 
executed.     Will  you  enact  penalty  for  him  also,  and  another  for  the 
one  who  omits  to  accuse  him,  and  so  in  endless  succession?     No,  you 
must  stop  somewhere,  and  rely  on  a  sense  of  duty  or  some  other  motive 
to  procure  the  necessary  information.     This  once  granted,  it  is  evident 
.  that  this  resting  place  is  at  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  and  that  you  will 
more  probably  obtain  information  against  the  original  ofiender  than 
against  those  who  have  not  denounced  him.     The  fear  of  punishment, 
then,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  beat  means  we  can  employ  on  this  occa- 
sion.    There  remains  the  hope  of  reward.     We  have  seen  that  the 
prejudice  against  informers  originated  in  the  injustice  and  oppressive 
nature  of  the  laivs,  which  forced  upon  the  people  the  conviction  that 
their  interest  and  that  of  those  by  whom  they  were  governed,  were 
lotally  distinct.     But  when  the  laws  are  evidently  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  much  more  when  they  themselves  make  the  laws,  this 
prejudice  ought  not  to  exist;  yet  such  islheforceof  habits,  of  thinking, 
aad  the  association  of  ideas  to  particular  terms,  that  although  the  reason 
in  «  great  measure  ceases  to  exist,  although  the  reform  of  our  laws  will 
toke  it  entirely  away,  yet  the  effect  remains,  and  we  can  only  hope  to 
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see  it  entirely  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  time  and  of  wise 
tion  :  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it  by  penalties.  1 
step  is  the  enactmenl  of  good  laws,  and  convincing  the  pec 
making  them  intelligible  as  well  as  good,  that  they  are  so.  T 
lead  them,  by  degrees,  to  the  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  di. 
attached  to  any  legal  act  by  which  the  public  good  is  promo 
worthy  citizen  will  then  consider  it  no  more  disgrace  to  in 
prosecute  any  infringement  of  the  laws  by  public  offences,  than 
does  to  complain  of  injury  lo  his  own  person  or  properly.  No  i 
of  the  law  will  then  be  deemed  degrading)  and  from  the  bai 
arrests,  to  the  judge  who  sentences  the  oScnJcr,  the  ward 
Euperintenils  his  labour,  and  the  divine  who  conducts  him  to  r 
tion,  all  will,  in  dUTerent  degrees,  be  considered  as  joint  labo 
the  same  great  and  honourable  work.  IF  your  laws  for  re; 
arrests  were  just  and  well  understood,  the  petty  oppression 
constable  would  cease,  and  his  office  would  become  rcspect:ible. 
the  interior  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  have  buen  thrown 
public  view,  and  they  have  ceased  to  become  the  scenes  of  vie 
and  oppression,  the  keepers  have  risen  to  the  rank  in  society  t< 
their  Important  duties  entitle  them.  Men  of  respeciiiljiiity  and 
are  employed  as  wardens  of  your  penitentiaries — without  repi 
they  became  the  executioners  of  the  sentence  of  your  courla 
criminals)  because  the  laws  which  condemn  them  are  just — ^bec 
severity  of  the  punishment  does  not  enlit^t  public  feeling  again 
who  inflict  it — and  because  the  good  sense  of  the  people  lias  dis 
that  the  lawi  are  made  for  their  own  benefit,  and  ought  to  be  e: 
He  need  not  be  very  old  to  remember  the  period  when  the  | 
jailor  was  considered  so  odious  that  very  rarely  would  a  man  ei 
in  society  accept  it ;  yet  now  the  office  of  keeper  of  a  state  p 
sought  for  by  honourable  men  as  an  honourable  office.  W 
produced  this  change  ?  The  question  is  not  a  difficult  one,  : 
answer  has  been  anticipated. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  pointed  out  by  reason,  a 
6rmed  by  experience:  that  the  ministers  employed  in  the  exec 
just  and  mild  laws,  well  understood  by  an  intelligent  people,  w 
grade  of  their  rank  be  considered  as  dishonourable;  and  as  a  jus 
quence,  that  the  duty  of  aiding  them  will  not  be  so  considered 
immediate  question  then  recurs,— will  the  acceptance  of  a  reu 
such  aid  attach  any  odium  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  ?  Theoj 
ceives  a  salary  or  fees  for  the  performance  of  his  permanent  fu 
why  should  not  the  individual  receive  a  compensation  for  his  oc 
service  ?  In  both  cases  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  private  conveni 
produce  a  public  good  :  why  should  it  not,  in  both  cases,  be  c 
aatfld  ?  Public  prejudice  is  against  it:  this  cannot  be  denied; 
same  prejudice  formerly  existed  against  the  functions  of  ihe 
officer,  yet  we  have  seen  this  giving  way  gradually  to  the  force 
and  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Why  may  not  the  same  effec 
pected  in  this  analogous  case  ?  With  this  hope  the  text  of  the  1 
ttins  the  reason  for  enacting  it;  it  exposes  the  folly  and  danger 
prejudice  that  would  counteract  it;  and  protects  those  who  are  im 
eot  enough  to  do  the  duty  and  receive  the  reward,  by  a  penalty 
any  defamatory  reproaches  against  them,  which  the  remains  of  a  ( 
less  prejudice  might  suggest     Tbe  reward  \b  peouniajry  ooJy;  i' 
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ind  it  is  confined  to  certain  offences.  To  hive  made  it  honorary, 
»Te  been  to  destroy  the  very  nature  of  that  recompense,  by 
it  too  common.  The  amount  is  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  in- 
r  for  the  loss  of  time  ind  for  the  trouble  attending  the  service, 
.  ao  ereal  as  to  offer  any  temptation  for  false  iccusalions.  It  is 
nly  for  the  denunciation  of  great  offences,  in  the  punishment  of 
the  public  have  a  peculiar  interest;  and  it  is  extended  to  breaches 
lawsagainst  duelling  and  forgery,  because,  in  the  9ne  instance, 
jadices  of  false  honour  call  for  some  additional  motive  to  induce 
I  to  give  information  ;  and  in  the  other,  an  attention  to  private 
^  might  induce  the  person  who  was  endeavouring  to  be  defrauded, 
icompromises  that  would  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  unless  it  were 
le  interest  of  some  other  person  to  prosecute.  No  offence  that 
made  punishtble  on  the  complaint  of  the  party  injured,  comes 
this  provision.     An  accomplice  cannot  claim  the  reward,  becanse 

iffer  it  to  him  without  adding  to  it  the  promise 

^  party  injured,  hccaune,  in  many  cases,  his 
t  convicUoD,  and  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to 
bat  must  necensiinly  delrnct  from  his  credit, 
third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  title  prescribe  the  manner  in 
the  interference  of  the  magistrate  may  be  required  to  prevent 
I,  or  to  restore  to  the  proprietor  articles  which  may  have  been 
y  and  fraudulently  taken  from  hia  possession.  In  the  first  branch 
osecution  of  an  intended  offence  by  requiring  sei^rity)  the  regu- 
of  the  English  law,  as  far  as  they  could  with  certainty  be  nis- 
),  have  been  followed;  and  where  its  rules  were  uncertain  or  de- 
provisions  have  been  added  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that 
y  which,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  been 
when  I  found  it  to  accord  with  the  principles  established  in  the 
that  has  met  your  approbation).  To  obtain  the  required  security, 
ty  must  declare,  upon  oilh,  that  he  fears  some  offence  will  be 
:ted  against  his  person  or  properly  by  some  person  whom  he  must 
.te  ;  he  must  add  the  reasona  which  cause  his  apprehension,-  and 
•use  assigned  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate,  justify  the 
ishall  direct  the  person  complained  of  to  be  brought  before  him. 
If  entertained  must  be  that  the  offence  will  be  committed  by 
e,  Iwcause  against  every  other  injury  to  person  or  property  every 
nipposed  to  be  able  to  protect  himself  by  proper  care.  The  duty 
magistrate  to  hear  the  party  accused,  and  examine  hia  proof,  u 
I  out;  the  security  is  set  forth,  and  the  cases  in  which  courts  may 
t  on  conviction.  A  provision,  entirely  new,  is  introduced,  by 
the  magistrate,  before  whom  complaint  is  made  of  an  intended 
,  when  the  proof  does  not  show  that  the  complainant  had  just 
of  fear,  is  directed,  before  he  discharges  the  accused,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  offence  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  guarded 
,  and  the  punishment  annexed  to  it  by  law,  and  to  admonish  him 
he  should  commit  the  same,  he  will  incur  the  highest  penalty 
u  be  infiiclcd  by  law  for  such  offence.  Another  article  directs 
a  tdmonition,  and  prescribes  the  same  coniequenees  in  cases  of 
tions  setting  forth  a  well  founded  apprehension  of  an  intended 
tion,  by  speech,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  The  constitution 
■tale  forbids  any  previous  restraint,  even  whan  such  intent  shall 
red  ;  bat  as  it  nukes  the  party  liable  for  the  abuse  of  the  liberty 
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it  gives,  it  was  lliought  tliat  the  evil  might,  in  some  measure,  Ijc  pr 
vented  by  the  fear  of  the  increased  puoishment,  if  the  oflence  should  I 
committed  after  the  admonition. 

By  the  searcli  for  property  taken  by  theft  or  fraud,  some  of  the  nno 
important  rights  of  the  citizen  are  at  least  endangered,  if  not  actual! 
invaded.  Too  many  precautions,  therefore, cannot  be  taken  toprevei 
the  mischiefs  that  might  arise  from  itH  abuse ;  and  if  the  observance  i 
the  forms  prescribed  should  Bometimes  involve  the  loss  of  property,  th 
evil  will  be  less  than  the  vexation  which  a  less  restrained  power  to  ii 
vade  the  domicil  of  the  citizen  would  inevitably  occasion.  In  framio 
this  chapter  the  utmost  care,  therefore,  has  been  taken  to  guide  tl 
judge  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretioa  which  must  necessarily  direct  hii 
in  this  important  function  of  his  office— to  point  out  precisely  the  cast 
in  which  alone  he  can  perform  it— to  state  what  evidence  he  should  ^ 
quire  in  each  of  those  several  cases — to  direct,  with  the  moat  minu 
precision,  the  materia)  parts  of  the  order  he  shall  issue,  and  to  prorit 
that  such  order  shall  confer  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  attainmer 
of  the  ends  proposed,  and  also  every  limitation  to  prevent  abuse  an 
secure  the  innocent  from  injury,  and  even  those  who  may  afterwards  I: 
found  guilty  from  vexation.  The  duties  of  the  magistrate,  of  the  partJe 
the  witnesses,  and  particularly  of  the  officers  who  execute  the  writ,  ai 
separately,  and  it  is  hoped  clearly  and  accurately  detailed;  and  tt 
penalties  for  any  vexatious  complaint,  or  abuse  of  authority,  or  denial  i 
justice,  are  defiounced. 

Some  ofthese  provisions  are  new;  and  those  which  are  not  so,  appear fc 
the  first  time  in  theirnatural  order  and  connexion  wilheach  other ;  and  it  i 
believed,  that  if  they  should  receive  the  legislative  sanction,  much  pelt 
oppression,  extortion  and  fraud,  will  be  prevented,  of  which  the  igl 
rant  and  indigent  may  otherwise  become  the  victims.  This  class,  dt 
pressed  by  their  circumstances,  perhaps  by  their  vices  or  indoler 
habits,  incapable  from  their  wantof  instruction,  of  asserting  their  righb 
arethosewhomostneed  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  in  most  counlrie 
they  are  those  who  receive  the  least 

A  second  title  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  means  of  putting  an  en 
to  such  offences  as  are  permanent  or  continuous  in  their  nature.  Th 
first  six  chapters  of  which  relate  to  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  th 
several  offences  discussed  in  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  i 
those  against  public  tranquillity,  public  health  and  safety,  the  enjoy 
ment  of  public  ^nd  common  property,  morals  and  decency,  and  repu 
tation.  These  consist  chiefly  of  references  to  the  correspondent  part 
of  that  code,  which,  on  these  heads,  direct  the  interference  of  th 
magistrate,  or  regulate  the  exertion  of  personal  defence.  The  at 
venth  book  is  highly  important  Under  the  title  of  suppressing  ol 
fences  against  personal  liberty,  it  contains  the  regulations  for  grantin 
and  enforcing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  No  exposition  of  this  chapte 
is  necessary ;  because  it  has  already  received  the  sanction  of  your  predt 
cessors;  and  because  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Report  on  th 

filan  of  a  Penal  Code,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  lifft 
ature  in  1828.  Detached  parts  of  this  book  have  been  enacted  iol 
a  law,  incorporateiRn  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  but  I  submit t 
the  legislature  the  propriety  of  repealing  so  much  of  that  code  a 
relates  to  this  subject,  which  surely  is  no  part  of  civil  process^  and  sul 
ferlog  the  whole,  as  now  presented  and  formerly  approved,  to  occup' 
its  place  in  the  present  code.    This  title  closes  by  a  chapter  directioj 
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he  manner  in  which  permanent  offences  against  property  are  to  be  sup* 
tressed  and  possession  restored  to  the  owners  of  that  which  has  been 
leized  as  stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained. 

A  short  but  very  important  title,  consisting  of  two  chapters,  contains 
he  regulations  for  calling  out  and  employing  the  military,  in  aid  of  the 
uvil  power.  The  first  chapter  designates  the  cases  in  which  that  power 
nay  be  called  for,  and  the  mode  of  making  the  application.  The  second 
«gulates  the  manner  in  which  the  military  force  may  be  employed. 
3y  military  force  is  intended  the  militia  of  the  state  :  and  the  code 
>rovides,  that  it  can  only  be  employed  by  order  of  the  governor, 
>r,  when  he  is  too  distant  to  act,  by  that  of  the  militia-general  com- 
nanding  the  district ;  and  the  order  can  only  be  given  on  the  applica- 
ion,  in  writing,  of  three  magistrates,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  judge, 
tipported  by  an  affidavit  of  two  inhabitants  stating  that  a  riot  or  in- 
urrection  has  taken  place  in  the  parish  in  which  they  reside,  and  that 
t  cannot  be  quelled  by  the  force  of  the  ordinary  civil  authority.  The 
ipplication  must  state  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  number  of 
nen  that  will  probably  be  required  to  restore  order.  On  this  applica- 
ion,  the  governor  or  commanding  officer  is  authorized  to  direct  the  pro- 
ter  militia  force  to  march  to  the  place  indicated,  under  the  command 
f  an  officer  of  requisite  rank,  and  put  himself  under  the  direction  of 
he  magistrates  who  made  the  requisition. 

In  all  riots  or  insurrections,  the  immediate,  sometimes  the  -ultimate 
»bject  is  violence  to  some  obnoxious  person,  or  the  plunder  or  destruction 
)f  property.  To  protect  these,  without  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human 
ifli^  is  the  object  of  the  laws  on  this  subject;  therefore,  all  the  provisions 
if  Uiis  chapter  are  intended,  if  possible,  to  stop  the  violence  by  the  fear 
if  an  armed  force,  without  having  recourse  ta  its  dreadful  execution. 
rhe  militia  are  only  to  be  employed  where  the  ordinary  civil  power 
Has  been  tried  and  found  insufficient.  It  is,  when  practicable,  to  be 
itationed  between  the  rioters  and  the  object  of  their  intended  violence; 
to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  magis- 
trate. When  the  use  of  weapons  becomes  necessary,  to  use  only  those, 
neh  as  the  bayonet  and  sword,  which  may  be  directed  solely  against 
the  assailants,  without  endangering  the  lives  of  others;  leaving  the  more 
dangerous  and  uncontrollable  effect  of  fire-arms  (which  may  injure  the 
inoocent  as  well  as  the  guilty)  for  the  last  resort  In  no  ease  can  the 
trmed  force  be  brought  up,  before  the  magistrate  has  displayed  a  white 
fcb'and  ordered  the  rioters  to  disperse ;  and,  unless  to  repel  an  attack 
mmgering  life,  no  order  is  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  offensive  arms, 
Mil  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  after  the  order  to  disperse,  without  its 
Wing  obeyed.  The  remarks  on  this  chapter  cannot  be  closed  without 
•hierving  the  essential  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  armed  force, 
Aa  Qse  of  which  is  contemplated  by  the  code,  and  that  employed  on 
iiirilar  occasions  in  England  and  other  countries  in  Europe.^  There  it 
b  composed  of  men  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  executive  branch 
tf  the  government,  upon  which  they  depend  entirely  for  subsistence. 
lue^  except  in  the  circumstances  of  their  being  organized  and  armed, 
Ihiy  differ  in  nothing  from  the  power  which  is  at  the  daily  call  of  the  civil 
cleer.  Without  arms  or  military  array,  they  are  the  common  posse 
^mitaiuSf  as  it  is  called,  or  civil  power  of  the  country ;  the  same  ties 
if|iroperty,  of  family,  of  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  to  make  them 
wdire  instruments  for  the  suppression  of  disorder,  and  the  most  unfit, 
2B 
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even  when  disciplined  and  armed^lhat  could  be  chosen  to  promote  anf 
scheme  of  usurpation.    The  people  can  apprehend, no  danger  to  their 
liberties  from  such  a  force,  even  when  it  is  actively  employed  against 
themselves — when  deceived  by  the  factious,  agitated  by  party,  or  ia* 
dignant  against  real  or  imagined  injury,  they  are  led  to  oppose  the 
operation  of  the  laws.     Yet  with  all  these  safeguards,  the  legislator 
would  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust  who  should  neglect  other  precaution^ 
against  the  necessary  evil  of  employing  the  weapons  of  war  in  thewovl^ 
of  peace.     According  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancient  jurispY^' 
dence,  the  sword  of  justice  always  was  unsheathed,  always  brandisb^^ 
In  our  more  correct  conceptions,  it  is  never  placed  in  her  baodS|  b^st 
in  the  last  extreme  of  necessity. 

The  review  of  that  part  of  the  code  which  relates  to  preventive  p^"^^ 
cedure,  is  now  finished.     It  is  a  meagre  title  in  the  English,  and     ^ 
sterile  in  our  law,  for  we  have  added  nothing  by  statute  to  that  ptrit  ^^ 
the  common  law  which  we  have  adopted  ;  and  in  the  laws  of  011^^^ 
nations,  with  which,  however,  I  am  but  very  imperfectly  acquaintecl  9  ^ 
find  little  or  nothing  on  this  important  branch  of  jurisprudence.     Pai  ^  '^ 
and  penalties  1   Every  where  penalties !   Every  contrivance  to  puoisb- 
scarcely  a  provision  to  prevent  or  repress!    If  I  did  not  think  it,  in  so0X^ 
measure,  disrespectful  to  the  honourable  body  I  address,  to  express  ^ 
doubt,  that  every  part  of  the  plan  they  have  directed  to  be  laid  before 
them  would  receive  equal  attention,  I  should  venture  to  request  a  scru- 
pulous examination  01  the  title  we  have  just  reviewed,  as  one  of  tbe 
most  vital  importance.     I  would  entreat  them  to  enlarge  it  by  sucb 
enactments  as  their  superior  wisdom  should  suggest,  for  the  great,  the 
sacred  object  of  preventing  offences,  rather  than  punishing  them;  and  I 
dare,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  importunate,  and  of  tiring  tbem 
by  repeating  the  same  argument,  earnestly  pray  ihem  to  consider  deeply 
tbe  necessity  of  early  education — general  education — religious,  moral 
and  literary  education,  as  the  great  lever  for  raising  the  people  above 
the  temptation  of  crime,  and  the  only  means  by  which  offences  may  be 
prevented  by  the  moral  sense,  rather  than  repressed  by  the  operation 
of  law;  and  in  connexion  with  this  important  branch  of  our  subjectf  I 
refer  to  the  different  establishments  provided  for  by  the  Code  of  rrison 
Discipline,  under  the  heads  of  School  for  Reform,  House  of  DetentioOy 
and  House  of  Refuge  ;  and  to  the  reasons  which  will  be  urged  in  tb^ 
Introductory  Report  to  that  Code  for  this  establishment 

Having  considered  the  means  of  preventing  inchoate  offenoei,  t^^ 
arresting  the  course  of  such  as  are  in  operation,  we  now  approaeh  tl^* 
which  may,  perhaps,  with  a  stricter  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  Cod^ 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  that  is  to  say,  the  mode  of  conducting  pro^' 
cutions  for  offences  already  consummated.    This  is  the  subject  of  ^^ 
second  book  of  the  Code.    The  first  title  of  this  book  cootuns   *** 
law  of  Arrest  and  Bail,  two  very  important  subjects  ;  hitherto  left,  f^ 
the  most  part,  without  positive  legislation  to  guide  the  officer,  the  t^^ 


be  supplied.     The  first  chapter  contains  definitions  and  general  pT^^' 
ciples  necessary  for  the  full  understandingof  the  provisions  whichfoflo^^ 
and  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  enacted.     The  oatore  of  a  x0^^ 
plaint  for  an  alleged  offence,  is  explained,  and  its  efiectt  pointod     ^ ' 
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proor  of  such  complaint  is  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a 
ccusation,  and  to  justify  an  order  of  arrest,  is  stated.  The  necess* 
such  arrest,  to  ensure  the  appearance  of  the  witness  on  the  trial, 
icessity  of  the  commitment  further  to  secure  that  end,  and  the 
ion  of  the  pledge  contained  in  the  contract  of  bail,  is  fully  ex- 
1  and  elucidated.  These  follow  in  regular  order  and  in  successive 
rs,  each  one  appropriated  to  a  distinct  head.  The  first  specifies 
Kle  of  making  the  complaint  and  accusation,  and  of  granting  the 
>f  arrest.  This  last  mentioned  subject,  the  order  of  arrest,  is 
)ject  of  a  separate  section.  To  deprive  a  citizen  of  liberty,  before 
onvicted  of  any  offence,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  necessity 
uring  his  appearance  to  attend  the  trial  and  sufier  the  penalty,  if 
irge  be  well  founded.  But  it  cannot  be  justified  at  all  in  the  fol- 
;  cases  :  first,  where  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  offence  is  so 
s  to  destroy  the  presumption  that  the  accused  would  avoid  it  by 
-in  other  words,  where  the  inconvenience  attending  flight,  would 
ater  than  the  evil  of  the  punishment ;  secondly,  when  the  evi- 
is  not  such  as  to  justify  a  belief  that  the  accused  is  guilty  ;  nor, 
where  the  accused  will  give  such  a  pledge  for  his  appearance 
render  it  more  probable  that  he  will  remain,  and  either  show  his 
nee  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  guilt,  than  that  he  will  forfeit 
ledge  he  has  given.  The  chapter  is  drawn  in  accordance  with 
news  of  the  subject.  In  case  of  misdemeanor,  where  there  is 
sibility  that  the  party  will  incur  the  certain  evil  of  flight,  to 
:he  comparatively  light  suffering  of  the  penalty  directed  by  law, 
10  no  arrest,  unless  it  be  incurred  by  wilful  disobedience  to  a 
1  commanding  the  party  to  appear.  In  accusations  of  a  graver 
,  the  evidence  in  support  of  them  must  be  on  oath  ;  it  must 
live  that  the  ofience  has  been  committed,  and  produce  belief 
mind  of  the  magistrate  that  the  person  designated  has  com- 
.  it,  before  the  order  for  his  arrest  can  be  granted.  The  com* 
and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  must  be  reduced  to  writing, 
and  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses.  The  order  must  plainly 
ite  the  offence  charged,  that  the  defendant  may  be  prepared 
appearance  before  the  magistrate  with  his  defence,  and  it  must 
ivered  to  an  officer  of  justice  who  is  to  make  the  arrest.  In 
as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  oppression,  to  ensure  the  due  exe- 
of  the  law,  to  protect  the  officer  against  the  effects  of  mistake 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  to  point  out  to  private  citizens  that 
may  be  required  of  them  when  called  on  to  assist  him,  as  well 
esignate  to  the  accused  the  bounds  between  legal  rcsistanee  and 
bmission  required  by  law ;  all  these  points  are  fully  explained 
distinct  heads  in  this  chapter.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in 
g  the  law  on  these  heads,  6o  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  most  com- 
inderstanding  ;  because,  in  the  whole  course  of  procedure,  there 
circumstance  productive  of  so  many  vexatious  proceedings  and 
I  and  frequently  faUl  effects,  as  that  of  arrests .  Officers  of  justice, 
meducated  and  overbearing  men,  either  do  not  know,  or  design- 
ixceed,  the  bounds  of  their  authority.  The  accused  sometimes 
J  to  illegal  acts,  at  others,  resists  those  to  which  he  ought  to 
L  The  citizen,  when  legally  called  on  to  enforce  the  execution 
law,  refuses  to  obey,  or  makes  himself  liable  to  prosecution  for 
in  an  illegal  arrest ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  of  all  the  eases  of 
r,  mandanghter,  violent  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  reported 
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in  the  books^  no  inconsiderable  proportion  will  be  found  to  hive  srisc 

from  Ignorance  of  rights  and  duties  in  granting  warrants,  in  makii 

arrests,  or  resisting  them — ignorance  inevitable,  from  the  state  of  ot 

laws  ;  for  where  (it  is  asked  on  this  as  it  has  been  on  former  oeeasions 

where  is  the  necessary  information  to  be  obtained  ?    The  written  la 

is  silent;  the  oracles  who  pronounce  that  which  is  unwritten,  on) 

speak  when  the  case  has  already  happened  ;  and  the  unfortunate  citizei 

called  on  to  act  or  suffer  at  a  moment's  warning,  is  forced  to  do  it  \ 

his  own  risk  ;  for  those  to  whom  he  has  confided  the  care  of  fran 

ing  rules  for   his  government,  have  hitherto  obstinately  refused,  i 

negligently  omitted  to  dictate  them.     It  is  time  that  this  duty  shou 

be   done  :  it  is  more  than  time  that  this  reproach  should  be  taki 

away  from  our  legislation.     You  declare,  that  every  man  who  kills  i 

o£Bcer  in  the  legal  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  shs 

suffer  death.    You  say,  that  resistance  to  an  unlawful  arrest  is  justifi 

ble  ;  and  you  cruelly  and  wantonly  refuse  to  explain  what  is  a  lawf 

and  which  an  unlawful  arrest     You  refer  to  the  contradictory  and  co 

fused  decisions  of  courts  in  a  foreign  country  for  information  on  th 

all-important  point     Do  you  understand  those  laws  ?     Are  they  cleai 

-^eign  then  to  clothe  them  in  the  words  of  legislative  auUiority 

publish  them  to  your  constituents.     Are  the  cases  contradictory  ?- 

tell  us  which  of  them  is  the  law.     Are  they  confused  and  uncertaio 

^-explain  them.     Do  you  not  understand  them  yourselves  ? — then  ho 

should  we  your  constituents  be  guided  by  them,  in  matters  too  on  whii 

depend  life  or  death  ?    If  the  rules  now  ofiered  are  not  approve 

frame  others.     When  obedience  is  exacted,  under  such  a  sanction,  t1 

least  the  people  can  require  is  to  be  clearly  and  explicitly  told  what  it 

they  are  to  obey.     I  feel  that  I  am  repeating  here  ideas  that  have  ba 

more  than  once  expressed,  and  that  I  am  urging  former  arguments  with 

zeal  that  may  be  deemed  indiscreet,  and,  I  hope,  is  unnecessary  ;  but 

have  a  great,  a  holy  duty  to  perform,  and  I  dare  not  leave  any  part  of 

undone,  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  the  hope  of  conciliatii 

favour,  much  less  that  of  gaining  applause.     The  solemn  truth  must 

told,  must  be  repeated,  until  it  is  felt     <<  Legislators  are  in  £FF£< 

THE    MURDERERS    OF   THOSE  WHO   PERISH  BY  THEIR  WILFUL   NEOLEi 
TO   PROVIDE    GOOD,    OR   TO   REPEAL   BAD    LAWS.''      ThlS  rCSponsibili 

cannot  be  thrown  off,  or  even  divided,  however  numerous  the  Yhh 
upon  whom  it  devolves  :  it  attaches  to  every  individual  whose  vote 
counted  either  against  the  reform  or  for  postponing  it  to  other  matte 
of  minor  consideration :  and  the  reflection  finds  its  place  very  nal 
rally  at  the  close  of  a  review  of  the  chapter  relating  to  arrests,  a  su 
ject  in  which  so  many  require  the  aid  of  the  law  to  guide  them,  I 
clear  and  precise  rules,  in  order  to  avoid  heavy  penalties  ;  in  which 
few  receive  that  aid  at  all,  and  none  in  the  manner  in  which  it  oug 
to  be  afforded. 

The  arrest  being  made,  the  next  proceeding  is  to  bring  the  accua 
before  the  magistrate,  that  he  may  proceed  to  examine  and  discharj 
commit,  remand  for  further  examination,  or  deliver  to  bail.  Ru 
are  laid  down  in  the  fourth  chapter  for  each  of  these  alternative  duti 
The  first  is  the  examination.  Our  present  law  prescribes,  that  t 
magistrate  is  to  reduce  to  writing  the  answers  which  the  accused  m 
voluntarily  make  to  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  him  without  a 
threat  or  promise,  and  the  construction  put  upon  this  has,  I  belie' 
generally  been  that  no  inference  against  the  prisoner  is  to  be  mi 
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fnm  his  refusal  to  answer  such  question  ;  and  practice,  which  with  us 
so  frequently  usurps  the  authority  of  law,  has  established  it  as  a  rule 
frequently  followed,  to  declare  this  explicitly  to  the  prisoner,  thereby 
inviting  him  to  silence,  and,  of  course,  depriving  the  prosecution  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  his  communications.     The  course 
directed  by  the  code  is  somewhat  different,  and  requires  some  discussion. 
The  great  object  of  all  criminal  procedure  is  the  conviction  of  the 
gaitty — but  of  the  guilty  only.     Every  precaution  which  the  wisest 
legislation  'Can  suggest,  should  be  employed  to  prevent  its  falling  on 
the  innoeent.     Yet  such  is  the  imperfection  of  ail  human  institutions, 
that,  after  these  precautions  are  taken,  it  must  happen  that  innocence  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  guilt,  and  incurs  its  punishment.     To  require, 
therefore,  that  a  code  of  procedure  should  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  this  error,  would  be  absurd  ;  and  the  only  mode  of 
affording  perfect  security  from  conviction  to  the  innocent,  would  be  to 
extend  impunity  to  the  guilty.     All  that  the  best  legislation  on  this 
subject  can  do,  is  to  take  every  precaution  consistent  with  the  main 
object  (the  conviction  of  guilt),  to  secure  innocence  from  being  con- 
founded with  it  before  condemnation,  and  to  correct  any  errors  which 
inay  afterwards  be  discovered.     Therefore,  it  is  no  good  objection  to 
sny  particular  part  of  criminal  procedure  to  say,  that  it  may  involve  the 
innocent.    That  we  have  seen  is,  in  some  cases,  inevitable  under  the 
best  systems.     Every  question,  therefore,  of  this  nature,  must  be  one 
^hich  presents  a  choice  between  two  measures,  each  of  which  has 
Bome  portion  of  evil  attached  to  it,  and  it  must  consequently  always  be 
<>ne  of  sound  discretion  to  take  that  which  has  the  least. 

In  the  examination  of  the  accused,  the  advantage  is,  that  if  guilty, 
be  will  frequently  betray  himself  by  his  own  story.     The  truth  would 
l^  a  confession.     He  must  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  falsehood  ;  but, 
^  error  is  infinite,  he  will  state  some  things  which  can  be  easily  dis- 
proved by  circumstances  or  by  other  witnesses,  and  the  investigation  of 
^hich  would  lead  to  his  conviction.     Suppose  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
^  be  innocent :  his  statements  will  contain  the  truth,  because  he  has 
ao  need  of  concealment,  and  the  circumstances  and  witnesses  which 
^ould  detect  his  falsehood,  in  the  one  case,  will  evince  his  truth  in  the 
^ther.     If  the  magistrate,  who  examines,  in  this  preparatory  stage, 
y^^re  the  tribunal  which  finally  tries,  there  would  be  another  advantage 
^^   permitting  the  interrogation  of  the  accused,  his  looks,  his  manner 
^f  answering,   his  hesitation  or  promptitude,  even  his  silence,  would 
'^^Ve  their  effect  in  determining  on  his  innocence  or  guilt.     But  we  are 
^w  speaking  of  the  examination  before  the  committing  magistrate, 
^ho  has  seldom  any  agency  in  the  final  trial ;  and  even  when  the  ex- 
amination is  made  beU»re  the  judge  who  afterwards  presides  at  such 
^^iil,  the  jury,  not  the  judge,  are  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt ; 
^^^erefore,  no  impression  that  can  be  made  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  or 
Against  him,  from  his  manner  and  appearance  on  his  examination,  can 
vive  any  avail  on  the  trial.     From  this  circumstance  arises  the  first 
^tem  in  the  detail  of  disadvantages  attending  the  subjecting  the  prisoner 
^  examination.    That  his  answers,  not  being  heard  by  those  who  are 
^  decide  on  his  innocence  orguilt,  can  only  be  communicated  to  them  by 
^ing  reduced  to  writing.     The  difficulty  of  doing  this,  so  as  to  express 
Pf^iiely  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed,  cannot  be  appreciated  but 
^  professional  men,  who  must  have  witnessed  how  often  inaccuracy  of 
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expression  in  the  speaker  and  carelessness  or  misapprehension  in  the 
scribe,  concur  in  producing  the  most  dangerous  errors,  even  without 
supposing  any  intent  to  mislead  or  falsify.     An  unrestrained  right  of 
interrogating  is  also  very  apt  to  produce  insidious  and  catching  ques- 
tions.    Instead  of  a  cool  and  impartial  attempt  to  extract  the  truth,  the 
examination  becomes  a  contest,  in  which  the  pride  and  ingenuity  of 
the  magistrate  are  arrayed  against  the  caution  or  evasions  of  the  accused, 
and  every  construction  will  be  given  to  his  answers  that  may  fix  upon 
him  the  imputation  of  guilt     After  weighing  these  and  other  arguments 
on  both  si^es  of  this  important  question,  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  abandon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  accused  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  justice  required 
us  to  reduce  to  their  lowest  term  the  two  inseparable  evils  attached  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  I  thought  that  this  might  be  effected  by 
restricting  the  magistrate  to  a  prescribed  form  of  interrogatory,  so 
drawn  that  no  innocent  person  could  be  entrapped  by  answering  them ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  evasions  or  untrue  answers  might  frequently 
lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt ;  and  to  avoid  inaccuracies  in  recording 
the  answers,  the  interrogatories  are  pointed  only  to  such  simple  cir- 
cumstances as  can  be  detailed  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  language, 
and  they  are  not  considered  as  complete  until  they  have  been  signed  by 
the  party  and  corrected  by  him,  so  as  to  express  exactly  the  idea  he 
meant  to  convey  ;  if  we  add  to  this  that  he  has  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
and  has  heard  what  the  witnesses  against  him  have  deposed,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  accused  is  in  no  danger  of  being  circumvented  or  iotim* 
idated  to  his  prejudice  in  the  preparatory  examination.     He  is  first 
apprized  that  although  he  may  refuse  to  answer  the  interrogatories  that 
are  about  to  be  put  to  him,  or  answer  them  in  any  way  he  may  thiok 
fit,  yet  a  false  answer,  or  his  refusal  to  give  any,  must  operate  agiiMt 
him  on  the  trial.     This  consequence  is  inevitable,  and  under  our  pre- 
sent practice,  where  he  is  expressly  told  that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
answer  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  which  implies  that  no  injury  to  him  can 
result  from  his  silence,  the  same  result  is  produced  ;  and  the  prisoner 
is  invited  to  silence  by  being  assured  that  it  will  do  him  no  injurjf 
when  in  the  nature  of  things  the  jury  cannot  but  infer  guilt  from  lite 
representations,  or  from  silence,  without  any  motive  but  that  of  eon- 
coaling  the  truth  ;  either  of  which  circumstances,  when  they  oecuri 
are  given  in  evidence  according  to  our  present  practice.     It  was,  there* 
fore,  thought,  that  justice  to  the  prisoner  as  well  as  to  the  publiei  re- 
quired that  full  notice  should  be  given  of  the  deductions  that  wonid  be 
drawn  from  his  silence  or  evasions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  cases  may  be  supposed  in  whieh 
even  the  guiltless  may  be  induced,  from  a  strange  combination  of  ci^ 
cumstances,  to  remain  silent,  or  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  the  traDflSO" 
tion  which  has  involved  them  in  suspicion.  But  this  reflection  did  vsi 
prevent  my  adopting  the  mode  of  interrogation  which  I  recommend  s 
First ;  because  the  existence  of  such  circumstances  must  be  of  t*T 
doubtful  occurrence ;  and  if  they  should  happen,  the  cases  in  mhm 
they  occur  being,  according  to  other  parts  of  the  proposed  syrtA 
within  the  reach  of  remission  and  compensation,  ought  not  to  form  • 
objection  to  a  part  of  procedure  otherwise  advantageous.  Seeondlyt 
because  the  same  objection  lies  to  our  present  practice,  and  mustattsv 
to  any  other  that  may  be  adopted,  there  being  nothing  that  can 
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the  aoeused,  if  he  is  tried  at  all,  from  the  unfavourable  impreflBion  that 
his  ailenceor  falsehood  may  make  upon  his  judges  if  he  is  in  any  way 
interrogated)  or  from  the  effects  of  circumstances  which  render  guilt 
probable,  if  they  cannot  be  explained.  With  this  explanation  of  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  r^ 
quested  to  the  fourth  chapter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  to 
eontain  every  provision  necessary  to  protect  the  prisoner  from  any  ef« 
fects  iniurious  to  his  safety,  arising  from  surprise,  intimidation,  or  false 
hopes,  if  he  be  innocent ;  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  proseeu* 
tion  the  advantage  of  that  evidence  which  a  consciousness  of  guilt  will 

generally  furnish  in  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories.     A  prejudice, 
ut  it  appears  to  me  a  groundless  one,  and  certainly  very  favourable  to 
the  escape  of  the  guilty,  exists  against  procuring  testimony  from  the 
judicial  examination  of  the  party  accused  before  a  magistrate  ;  and  yet, 
without  scruple,  we  admit  testimony  of  his  informal  and  private  con* 
fessioos  to  individuals,  as  if  he  would  be  more  apt  to  inculpate  himself 
without  cause  when  put  on  his  guard  by  the  admonition  of  the  judge, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences,  than  he  would  be  in  a  loose  con- 
versation which  he  must  imasine  would  never  be  repeated,  and  as  if 
the  record  of  what  he  has  said,  corrected  and  signed  by  himself  after 
due  deliberation  and  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  were  not  as  high 
evidence  of  the  fact,  as  the  declaration  of  a  casual  witness  who  may  pur* 
posely  misrepresent  the  terms  of  the  confession,  or  unintentionally  give 
it  a  false  colouring.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  innocent  man  of  very 
weak  nerves  may  sometimes,  in  his  confusion,  si  ve  contradictory  or  false 
•tatements  that  may  endanger  his  safety,  or  do  acts  that  cannot  hz  ac- 
counted  for  but  on  a  supposition  of  guilL     So  may  an  innocent  man 
incur  the  daneer  of  conviction  from  an  untoward  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  he  cannot  explain,  or  from  the  misapprehension,  or 
direct  perjury  of  witnesses.     Yet  the  risk  must  be  incurred  in  both 
cases,  unless  we  abandon  altogether,  in  the  last  instance,  the  prosecution 
for  crimes  ;  and  in  the  first,  all  advantage  to  be  drawn,  in  any  shape^ 
from  the  best  source,  the  acts  and  confessions  of  the  party  accused :  and 
all  that  can  be  required  in  a  good  system  of  procedure,  is  to  put  these 
in  such  a  form  as  will  insure  authenticity,  and  guard  against  error,  in- 
timidation, or  the  effects  of  false  hopes.    It  is  believed  this  has  been 
done.    The  prisoner  is  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel ;  he  may  ex- 
^ioe  the  depositions  and  question  the  witnesses  agtinst  him,  before  he 
>•  called  on  to  answer  the  interrogatories  that  are  to  be  propounded  to 
him  :  the  form  of  these  is  prescribed  by  law.     He  is  informed  that  he 
^nnot  be  forced  to  answer  them,  but  he  is  admonished  that  silence  or 
'iUsehood  must  be  a  circumstance  that  will  operate  against  him.     His 
^tifwers,  if  he  give  any,  are  reduced  to  writing  by  the  magistrate  ;  they 
*i^  submitted  to  his  perusal  and  correction,  and  he  signs  them  with 
tQeh  additions  and  alterations  as  he  deems  proper ;  and  if  after  all  any 
^itor  should  have  occurred,  means  are  afforded,  on  the  trial,  to  correct 
^^  by  explanation,  and  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  before  an  im- 
Ptrtial  jury. 

The  next  step,  after  examination,  is  to  discharge,  remand,  bail,  or 
^^mit  the  prisoner.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  when 
^  evidence  adduced  by  the  prosecution  is  not  such  as  leaves  on  the 
^id  1  belief  that  the  crime  his  been  committed,  or  that  the  prisoner 
^  been  guilty  of  it    This  being  only  a  preparatory  proceeding,  the 
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magistrate  is  directed  not  to  require  such  proof  as  would  justify  a  coi 
victioD  :  his  duty,  in  this  respect,  is  precisely  pointed  out  If  there  I 
positive  evidence,  directly  charging  the  prisoner  with  the  commissio 
of  the  offence,  although  he  may  produce  contradictory  proof,  the  mi 

Sistrate  cannot  discharge,  the  task  of  weighing;  the  exculpatory  evi 
ence  being  reserved  for  the  jury  on  the  trial.  When  the  evidence  i 
circumstantial  only,  and  does  not  bring  the  mind  to  a  belief  of  guilt,  th 
defendant  must  be  discharged  ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  a  belief  only,  nc 
a  firm  conviction  of  guilt  that  is  required,  by  which  is  meant,  that  th 
rule  laid  down  for  guiding  the  conscience  of  a  juror  on  the  trial  mu: 
be  reversed  as  respects  that  of  the  magistrate  on  the  question  of  di: 
charging  him.  In  order  to  convict,  the  juror  must  have  no  doubt  < 
the  prisoner's  guilt ;  to  discharge  him,  the  magistrate  must  have  noo 
of  his  innocence.  The  result  of  an  examination  may  be  such  as  1 
show  that  other  proof,  within  the  reach  of  the  magistrate,  may  be  n 
quired  ;  in  which  case  the  prisoner  is  remanded,  or  sent  back  to  th 
custody  of  the  officer  by  whom  he  was  arrested,  or  to  the  prison  i 
which  he  was  confined  ;  and  at  a  proper  and  designated  period  he  i 
again  brought  up,  and  the  examination  proceeds.  If  the  magistrate  b 
not  convinced  of  the  defendant's  innocence,  he  must  either  commit  hie 
to  prison  or  take  bail  for  his  appearance,  and  the  performance  of  thi 
duty  is  one  in  which  the  highest  confidence  is  necessarily  placed  in  th 
discretion  of  the  magistrate.  The  nature  of  the  contract  of  bail  is  to 
well  known  to  need  any  explanation.  Its  theory  was  to  place  the  a( 
cused  in  the  watchfu](a)  care  of  persons  who  have  confidence  in  him 
and  who  are  interested  in  preventing  his  escape  by  the  fear  of  losin 
the  penalty  of  the  bond  ;  and  it  was  also  thougnt  that  the  confidence  n 
posed  in  him  by  his  sureties  was  such  proof  of  good  character  as  form 
ed  a  presumption  that  he  was  not  guilty  ;  but  experience,  in  many  casei 
shakes  the  ground-work  of  this  t]beory.  The  bail  may  always  be  ii 
demnified  when  the  defendant  is  wealthy  and  conscious  of  guilt ;  an 
the  confidence  is  generally  reposed  more  in  his  means  than  his  cha! 
acter.  Hence,  it  is  apparent,  that  where  bail  is  a  matter  of  right,  tli 
defendant  can  always  change  the  penalty  of  the  law  into  expatriatioi 
and  a  pecuniary  fine  to  the  amount  of  the  bond.  Therefore  the  lav« 
while  it  allows  bail  in  cases  of  doubt  or  in  offences  where  these  const 
quences  would  be  a  su£Bcient  punishment,  ought  in  those  of  a  highc 
nature,  and  where  the  proof  is  strone,  to  secure  the  appearance  of  XY 
ptrty  by  other  means.  Unfortunately  the  framers  of  our  constitutio 
nave  restricted  legislation  on  this  subject  within  very  narrow  bound: 
and  on  one  construction  have  taken  it  away  altogether,  if  we  should,  i 
I  cannot  but  hope  we  shall,  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  The  coi 
stitution  declares,  that  <<  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  si 
curities,  except  for  capital  offences  where  the  proof  is  evident  or  tl 
presumption  great"  On  the  construction  I  have  adopted,  the  magi 
trate  may  refuse  bail  where  the  «  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumptic 
strong "  in  offences  which,  in  the  time  of  making  the  constituUoi 
were  capitally  punished :  these  were  murder,  rape,  exciting  insurre 
tion  among  slaves,  and  stabbing  or  shooting  with  intent  to  murde 
But  that  in  all  other  cases  be  is  bound  to  take  sufficient  bail.    Nor  ci 

(•)  The  Fieoch  word  ntnManu  ezpratiet  the  idea  I  meao  to  eoovoy ,  iMttor  tliM  tv* 
tbe  pfffphraie  I  am  forced  to  Me»  for  want  of  a  corietpoBdeiit  word  in  our  lasgvafe. 
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aoy  legislative  provisioD,  except  perhaps  that  of  making  the  offence  ca- 
pital, enlarge  the  constitutional  restriction.  I  express  myself  hesitating- 
iy*  because  I  am  not  sure  what  the  courts  would  say  on  this  question  ; 
whether  the  constitution  intended  such  cases  as  were  then  capital,  or 
those  which  the  legislature  might  afterwards  declare  to  be  such,  or 
whether  when  the  offence  ceases  to  be  punished  by  death,  the  constitu- 
tional rule  with  regard  to  bail  remains  unchanged.  This  restriction 
on  the  powers  of  the  legislature  I  consider  unfortunate.  A  high- 
way robber  arrested  with  his  pistol  at  the  traveller's  breast — a  forger 
taken  in  the  act  of  passing  or  making  his  false  bills — every  other  offen- 
der, be  his  guilt  ever  so  atrocious,  or  the  proof  of  it  ever  so  apparent, 
inustbe  let  out  on  bail,  and,  if  he  has  secured  the  means  of  indemnify- 
ing his  sureties,  may  change  the  punishment  directed  by  law,  for  a  fine 
>nd  expatriation  or  concealment  Constitutionally,  therefore,  the  magis- 
trate, could  be  invested  by  the  code  with  the  discretionary  power  to  bail 
or  not  to  bail  in  but  few  cases,  and  on  one  construction,  as  we  have  seeny 
(capital  punishment  being  abolished)  in  none.  There,  is  however^  no 
Mich  restraint  upon  his  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  security  ;  and 
this  being  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil,  great  pains  have  been  taken  in 
the  framing  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  magistrate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  important  duty.  If  there  be  any  occasion  in  which  it  is 
proper  for  the  legislator  lo  declare  what  he  expects  from  the  judgment, 
as  well  as  what  he  commands  from  the  obedience,  of  a  functionary  of 
the  Jaw,  it  is  the  one  now  under  consideration  ;  because  the  magistrates, 
who  are  (o  perform  the  duty,  are  commonly  unused  by  previous  habit 
or  professional  education  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  to  which 
It  gives  rise  ;  and  because  of  the  high  importance  of  the  due  exercise  of 
tbis  discretion,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  the  individuals  more  imme- 
diately concerned.  There  are  those,  however,  who  consider  that  the 
W  ahould  do  nothing  but  command,  and  that  its  commands  should  al- 
"^ays  be  sanctioned  by  some  penalty  for  disobedience.  The  arguments 
^hich  enforce  this  doctrine  seem  to   be  founded  on  the  idea  that  there 

• 

JSsome  paramount  power,  even  superior  to  that  of  a. constitutional  law, 
^bich  limits  legislative  power  by  certain  rules  of  form  as  well  as  of 
^oral  duty  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  Utility  prescribes  the  last, 
•^t  from  what  source  is  the  first  derived  ?  We  feel  that  there  is  an  ob- 
'iption  not  to  enjoin  the  performance  of  immoral  acts,  and  we  are  at 
*J0  loss  to  discover  the  source  of  this  duty.  But  when  we  are  told, 
you  are  to  prescribe  nothing  that  you  cannet  or  do  not  enforce  by  a 
Penalty,  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  some  good  reason  for  the  maxim, 
''bt  lawgiver  cannot  foresee  the  circumstances  of  every  case,  and  if  he 
^Id  foresee,  he  could  not  describe  them;  he  must,  therefore,  give 
Pnenil  rules,  and  trust,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
i^ge,  the  power  to  modify  and  adapt  them  to  suit  particular  cases ; 
^lii  to  say,  he  must  delegate  that  part  of  his  duty  which  he  cannot 
Perform  himself;  and  in  making  this  transfer,  it  would  seem  not  only 
^*gbt  but  highly  useful  to  give  the  rules  and  lay  down  the  principles 
•^rding  to  which  he  desires  it  to  be  exercised.  This  cannot  be  done 
'*y  positive  Command,  because  it  is  to  operate  on  the  mind  and  direct 
^«  judgment,  not  the  action  ;  and  as  this  is  a  delegation  ^f  discretion- 
ary power,  it  would  be  absurd  to  annex  a  penalty  to  an  honest,  although 
improper  exercise  of  it,  provided  the  limits  of  the  discretion  were  not 
^^tceeded.  To  illustrate  this  reasoning  by  an  example  drawn  from  the 
2  C 
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Eart  of  the  code  which  is  in  question — the  magistrate,  in  admitting- i 
ail,  is  directed,  in  general  terms,  so  to  apportion  the  amount  as  not  t< 
suffer  the  wealthy  offender  to  escape  by  the  payment  of  a  pecuniar 
penalty,  nor  to  render  the  privilege  useless  to  the  poor  ;  and  he  is  ioh 
that  this  power  is,  in  its  exercise,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  import 
ant  functions  of  his  office,  and  he  is  apprized  that  his  sound  discretioi 
is  to  direct  it.  It  is  clear  that  hfere  there  can  be  neither  positive  com 
mand,  nor  penalty  for  its  breach  ;  if  there  were,  it  would  no  longer  b< 
discretion.  Yet  can  it  reasonably  be  said,  that  legislation  derogate 
from  its  dignity,  or  performs  a  superfluous  task  when  it  points  oi 
to  the  magistrate  the  objects  he  ought  to  have  in  view,  and  the  princ 
pies  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided,  in  order  to  attain  it  ?  But  the  who! 
duty  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Whatever  could  b 
foreseen,  and  provided  for,  by  that  of  the  law,  is  reduced  to  positive  pn 
cept,  and  its  breach  incurs  the  penalty  attached  to  disobedience.  Thu: 
where  the  punishment  is  fine,  the  bail  must  exceed  the  maximum  of  th 
penalty  ;  where  it  is  simple  imprisonment,  one  rule  is  fixed  ;  whet 
the  imprisonment  is  in  the  penitentiary,  another  ;  other  rules  are  Jai 
down  for  apportionment  in  other  particular  cases  ;  and  the  discretio 
of  the  judge  is  reduced  in  this,  as  it  has  been  the  object  to  do  in  ever 
part  of  this  code,  to  the  strictest  limits,  within  which  it  can  be  exercii 
ed  consistently  with  justice.  Some  of  these  rules  and  restrictions  ai 
new  ;  others  are  conformable  to  present  practice  ;  but  all  are  for  the  fir 
time  reduced  to  the  form  of  statutory  legislation. 

The  bail  being  completed,  the  prisoner  is  suffered  to  remain  at  lar^ 
until  the  trial  ;  but  provision  is  made^  that  for  the  security  of  the  bai 
they  may,  at  any  time,  exonerate  themselves  by  his  surrender,  and  tl 
particular  mode  of  doing  this  is  prescribed. 

If  sufficient  bail  be  not  offered,  or  if  the  case  be  one  in  which  th 
magistrate  rightfully  refuses  to  receive  it,  the  prisoner  must  be  con 
mitted  to  prison,  to  abide  the  event  of  his  trial  if  he  be  not  before  th 
time  bailed  or  discharged  by  the  judge  of  a  superior  tribunal,  or  habe 
corpus.  The  order  for  commitment  is  directed  to  be  in  writing  ;  i 
form  and  essential  parts  are  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  whi( 
it  is  to  be  executed  ;  and  all  the  means  that  experience  or  rcflecti( 
coClId  suggest,  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  pri 
oner,  which  so  frequently  happens  from  formal  defects  in  the  warrar 
while  every  requisite  security  against  abuse  and  oppression  have  bee 
carefully  provided.  After  commitment,  the  prisoner  may  be  bailed 
discharged,  if  the  nature  of  his  case  permit  it.  But  the  inferior  magi 
trate  has  no  other  agency  in  this  proceeding  than  to  furnish  ^11  i\ 
evidence  of  that  which  was  had  before  him  to  the  judge  before  who 
the  prisoner  may  be  brought,  on  the  return  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cc 
pus  ;  to  the  chapter  on  which  subject  the  legislature  is  referred  foi 
minute  detail  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  all  parties  and  agents,  from  t 
judge  who  decides,  to  the  prisoner  whose  case  is  before  him  ;  and  wi 
this  ends  the  provisions  necessary  for  securing  the  appearance  of  t 
defendant  at  the  trial,  by  which  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  to  be  ascertai 
ed,  and  at  the  judgment,  by  which  it  is  to  be  proclaimed.  In  framii 
this  part  of  the  system,  it  has  never  been  forgotten,  that  the  guil 
were  to  be  brought  to  punishment  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  posi 
ble  to  the  innocent ;  and  that  no  presumption  or  other  evidence 
crime  could,  before  trial  and  conviction,  justify  any  thing  more  th; 
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necessary  restraint.  With  this  view  a  reverent  eye  has  constantly  been 
kept  on  those  admirable  provisions  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  England,  which  deserve  the  grati- 
tude as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the  worhi.  Institutions  which  are 
every  day  extending  their  influence  over  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  which  will  prove  a  more  lasting  and  honourable  monument  of  the 
wisdom,  justice  and  greatness  of  the  nation  from  whose  jurisprudence 
they  are  drawn,  than  any  which  their  splendid  victories,  their  power, 
their  wealth,  or  even  their  science,  could  erect.  Of  these  institutioris 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  that  which  applies  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject. The  idea  of  this  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  law  ;  but 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  common  law  of  England,  it  was  ineffectual,  un- 
til the  great  statute,  of  that  name,  gave  it  the  essential  features  to  which 
it  owes  all  its  utility.  These  features  hove  been  rendered  more  definite, 
new  provisions  and  penalties  have  been  added, and,  I  think,  it  may  now  be 
asserted  with  truth,  that  individual  liberty  can  suffer  no  restramt,  which, 
Under  this  law,  will  not  find  an  easy,  prompt,  and  unexpensive  remedy. 

In  reviewing  the  duties  of  the  examining  magistrate,  among  them 
should  have  been  stated  that  of  taking  an  obligation  from  witrfesses, 
under  a  penalty,  to  secure  their  appearance  at  the  trial,  and  of  commit- 
ting to  prison  such  as  refuse  to  enter  into  that  obligation.     Analogous 
to  this  is  a  proceeding  which,  although  an  invasion  of  personal  liberty, 
is  practised  in  most  countries,  and,  I  think,  justified  by  the  same  rea- 
soning which  shows  the  right  of  taking  private  property,  or  coercing 
personal  service,  for  the  public  safety.     When  one  who  is  a  necessary 
witness,  in  a  prosecution  for  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  is  not  a  householder,   and  consequently  wants  one  principal 
tie  to  prevent  his  departure,  and  has  no  friends  or  connexions  who  will 
^ome  bound  for  his  appearance,  he  may  be  detained  in  custody  until 
^heirial;  but  in  this,  and  in  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline,  it  is  specially 
provided,  that  he  be  properly  and  comfortably  supported  at  the  public 
expense ;  that   he   suffer  no  degrading  or  contaminating  associations 
^'liile  detained  ;  that  he  be  allowed  every  indulgence,  as  to  occupation, 
^niusement  and  society,  which  the  good  order  of  the  house  (for  the 
place  of  his  detention  is  not  characterized  as  a  prison)  will  allow,  and 
[hat  when  discharged,  full  compensation  be  made  for  the  loss  he  has 
incurred.     The  duties  of  the  examining  magistrate  end,  with  transmit- 
ting to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  case,  all 
^^e  proceedings  which  have  been  had  before  him,  including  the  origin- 
al examination  as  well  of  the  party  as  of  the  witnesses  ;  and  here  opens 
*  new  course  of  proceeding,  contained  in  the  second  title  of  this  book. 
^^  treats  of  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  commitment  or  bailing  of 
^^e  prisoner.     The  first  chapter  details  the  manner  in  which  the  ap- 
P^nmce,  as  well  of  the  party  as  the  witnesses,  is  to  be  enforced,  which, 
*s  it  differs  little,  except  it  is  hoped  in  precision  and  certainty,  from 
^e  mode  now  in  use,  needs  only  a  reference  to  the  chapter. 

The  second  contains  some  regulations  which  it  was  thought  would 
introduce  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  cases  preparatory 
^  the  indictment  or  information.  Among  them  is  one  which  obliges 
^  prosecuting  officer  to  designate,  before  the  meeting  of  the  grand 
W,  on  a  copy  of  the  calendar  furnished  to  him  for  that  purpose,  all 
'ych  cases  of  misdemeanor  as  he  may  choose  to  prosecute  by  informa- 
^^n ;  and  the  papers,  in  relation  to  these  cases,  are  not  sent  to  the 
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grand  jury.  This  is  done,  as  well  to  avoid  any  interference  betweei 
the  two  accusing  powers,  as  to  ensure,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutinj 
attorney,  the  performance  of  his  duties.  For  this  officer,  after  havini 
designated  those  cases  in  which  he  will  proceed  without  the  interven 
tion  of  the  grand  jury,  is  bound  to  file  his  information  before  the  enc 
of  the  term  ;  and  the  court  being  made  acquainted  with  them,  as  th( 
cases  which  are  before  him,  he  cannot,  if  so  inclined,  favour  any  one 
by  delay  in  the  prosecution,  or  throw  off  the  reproach  of  neglect  upor 
the  grand  jury.  And  that  body  being  obliged,  as  their  exclusive  duly. 
to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  crime,  and  all  those  of  misdemeanor  no 
selected  by  the  public  prosecutor,  it  follows  that  every  accusation  mus 
be  disposed  of  in  one  or  the  other  mode. 

The  third  chapter  is  an  important  one.  It  relates  to  the  organizatioi 
and  duties  of  the  grand  jury.  This  institution  is  a  favourite  one  ii 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  But  although  I  consider  its  ad  van 
«  tages  outweigh  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  have,  therefore 
preserved  for  it  a  place  in  the  system,  yet  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  i 
owes  much  of  its  popularity  to  its  name,  and  to  the  association  whici 
connects  it  with  that  invaluable  blessing  to  a  free  country,  the  trial  b} 
jury.  Some  part  of  its  utility,  too,  is  traditional  only.  In  the  part) 
questions,  which  at  different  times  have  divided  the  people  of  England 
and  which  very  rarely  ended  without  enlisting  the  judiciary  power  oi 
that  side  which  was  espoused  by  the  crown,  it  was  sometimes  a  protec 
tion  against  the  combination  of  royal  and  judicial  oppression,  and  woul< 
have  been  imore  frequently  so  if  there  had  been  any  means  of  securinj 
an  impartial  selection  of  its  members.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  pre 
sent  a  history  of  this  institution,  or  a  detail  of  its  advantages  or  incon 
veniences,  in  its  origin,  progress,  or  present  state,  in  the  country  fron 
which  we  have  inherited  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  the  objection 
to  its  establishment  here,  which  have  occurred  to  me,  and  the  reason 
in  its  favour,  which  I  have  thought  sufficient  to  countervail  them 
With  such  an  admirable  contrivance  for  the  security  of  innocence  agains 
unjust  prosecutions  as  the  trial  by  jury,  where  unanimity  is  require 
for  conviction,  any  intermediate  examination  between  that  made  by  th 
committing  magistrate  and  the  final  trial,  would  seem  an  obstruction  t 
the  course  of  justice,  of  which  the  necessity,  or  even  the  convenience 
is  not  very  apparent.  The  secrecy,  too,  of  that  examination  and  th 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  slightest  responsibility  resting  on  an 
one  of  those  by  whom  it  is  made,  it  might  be  argued,  give  a  chance  fo 
favouritism,  or  undue  influence,  to  interpose  in  favour  of  those  whos 
guilt  would  be  apparent  on  a  public  trial ;  while,  on  th^  other  hand,  i 
might  be  said  that  witnesses,  according  to  die  usual  practice,  bein 
heard  only  to  charge  the  defendant,  and  heard  in  secret,  he  is  depri\ 
ed  of  the  advantage  secured  to  him  before  the  magistrate  of  showin 
his  innocence  by  countervailing  proof ;  and  thus,  in  all  cases  original 
ing  by  complaint  to  the  grand  jury,  he  would  be  subject  to  conimil 
ment  and  trial,  on  the  evidence  of  circumstances  which  he  might  hav 
fully  explained  had  the  examination  been  publicly  had  before  a  magij 
trate.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  grand  juries  are  very  rarely,  i 
ever,  composed  of  men  having  such  a  knowledge  oT- the  law  as  wil 
enable  them  to  determine  what  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted,  to  wha 
credit  it  is  entitled,  or  whether  the  facts  it  discloses  amount  to  an  oi 
fence  ;  and  that  this  ignorance  of  their  duties,  or  an  inattentiooy  whici 
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b  worse,  frequently  causes  them  to  mistake  or  disregard  the  duties  of 
their  o£Sce,  and  assume  the  cof2;nizance  of  matters  with  which  they  have 
no  concern  ;  sometimes  censuring  the  conduct  of  political  opponents  ; 
sometimes  lending  their  influence  to  promote  party  views.  These 
objections  are  weighty,  and  some  of  them  not  ill-founded.  But  after 
the  fullest  consideration,  I  thought  that  those  to  which  satisfactory 
answers  could  not  be  given,  might  be  obviated  by  alterations,  which 
would  make  none  in  the  general  outline  of  the  institution  ;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  following  reasons  I  adopted  it  with  the  modifications 
contained  in  the  code. 

1.  First,  because  it  participates  largely  in  that  prominent  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  the  trial  by  jury(a),  of  spreading  general  informa- 
tion, and  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  practical  operation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws;  of  creating  an  attachment  to  the  principles  oq 
which  they. are  founded,  and,  by  the  periodical  performance  of  an  im- 
portant function,  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  individual  by  a  sense 
of  self-importance,  and  that  of  the  public,  by  a  constant  vigilance  over 
its  peace.  It  might,  if  necessary,  easily  be  shown  that  each  of  these 
effects  will  be  produced  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  grand 
juror;  and  all  of  them  are  objects  of  the  highest  consequence  in  legisla- 
tion. For,  in  a  government  created  for  the  common  good  of  all  its 
citizens,  that  organization  of  any  department  is  certainly  to  be  prefer- 
red, which,  while  it  is  equally  well  calculated  with  any  other,  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  for  which  it  is  particularly  intended,  also 
opens  new  sources  for  individual  happiness,  diffuses  knowledge,  fosters 
an  attachment  to  true  principles,  and  adds  stability  to  the  government 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  a  want  of  attention  to 
such  considerations  is  a  common  fault  in  the  legislation  of  our  country. 
We  shape  our  laws  to  fit  the  principal  end  which  is  proposed,  without 
sufficiently  examining  whether  the  same  object  could  be  obtained  by 
means  that  produce  other  collateral  effects  of  equal  or  perhaps  of  greater 
importance,  and  avoid  dangers  which,  in  our  eagerness  to  attain  some 
doubtful  good  by  a  straight-forward,  off-hand  legislation,  have  totally  s 
escaped  our  attention.  Thus,  to  raise  a  revenue  for  some  useful  purpose, 
we  license  gambling-houses  ;  to  promote  education,  and  provide  for  the 
building  of  churches,  we  establish  lotteries ;  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  penitentiary,  we  incur  that  of  supporting  our  convicts  in 
idleness,  and  put  some  of  our  citizens  to  death,  that  we  may  impress  oq 
the  minds  of  others  the  great  truth  that  killing  is  unlawful.  We  do  this, 
without  sufficiently  inquiring  whether  the  requisite  revenue  might  not 
be  obtained  by  some  other  and  better  means  than  giving  the  sanction  of 
law  to  the  worst  of  vices;  whether  a  purer  source  could  not  be  found, 
from  which  to  draw  the  means  of  supporting  religious  and  scientific 
education,  than  one  that  corrupts  morals,  encourages  idleness,  and  leads 
the  poorer  classes  to  poverty  and  vice;  whether  the  crimes  which  are 
fostered  in  the  vicious  association  of  confinement,  without  labour,  are 
Dot  infinitely  more  expensive  to  the  community  than  the  most  costly 
house  of  labour ;  and  whether  shedding  man's  blood  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  showing  that  it  ought  not  to  be  shed. 

2.  Independently  of  this  collateral,  but  highly  important  advantage,  at- 
tached to  the  institution  of  grand  juries,  it  was  adopted,  secondly,  because 

(a)  See  Report  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code. 
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it  was  already  established,  and  it  has  been  my  uniform  practice  to  alter 
no  part  of  the  system  hut  such  as  could  be  clearly  shown  to  be  defective 
or  inconsistent  with  oti)er  parts  of  the  plan.  Whether  the  present  is 
of  this  character  must  depend  upon  an  examination  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  slated.  These  arc  in  substance,  that  the  intervention 
of  a  second  accusing  power,  between  the  commitment  by  the  matristrate 
and  the  trial,  is  a  useless  piece  ofmachinery  in  penal  law;  that  from  its 
particular  organization  it  is  cunibroiis,  and  from  its  secrecy  dangerous; 
that  it  may,  without  responsibility,  protect  guilt  and  vex  innocence;  and 
that  the  ignorance  of  its  members  frequently  leads  them  into  erroneous 
ideas  of  their  power,  which  creates  confusion  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  error  of  the  first  objection  lies  in  supposing  that  the  commit- 
ment of  the  magistrate,  in  all  cases,  contains  such  an  exposition  of 
the  circumstances  and  nature  of  thb  oflence  as  would  enable  the  party 
to  prepare  for  his  defence,  by  knowing  exactly,  not  only  with  what 
crime  he  was  charged,  but  also  when,  where,  and  in  what  manner  he  is 
accused  of  having  committed  it.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
If  the  ministry  of  the  grand  jury  be  dispensed  with,  thatof  some  other 
body  of  men,  or  of  some  officer,  must  be  substituted  for  the  performance 
of  this  duty.  If  it  be  vested  in  a  known  officer,  or  a  permanent  body, 
he  or  they  being  previously  known,  will  be  subject  to  the  approaches  of 
influence  iq  all  its  seducing  forms,  for  the  purposes  of  favour  or  oppress- 
ion. Whereas  the  grand  jury,  selected  by  judges  totally  unconnected 
in  any  other  manner  with  the  proceeding,  cut  of  a  very  limited  number, 
taken  by  lot  immediately  before  the  session  of  the  court,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  attempt  to  seduce  or  intimidate  them.  If,  to  obviate  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  next  objection,  that  the  grand  jury  is  inconveniently 
great,  it  should  be  said,  draw  your  accusing  judges  also  by  lot,  or  let  them 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  immediately  before  they  enter  on  their 
duties,  but  let  the  number  be  less:  it  is  answered,  this  expedient  gives 
us  still  a  grand  jury.  If  appointed  by  the  executive,  you  do  not  take 
away  the  danger  of  an  undue  influence;  you  only  change  the  person  to 
whom  it  may  be  addressed.  If  you  take  them  by  lot,  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  code,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  substitution  of 
any  smaller  number  for  that  now  required  will  be  attended  with  any 
advantage  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  change.  It  is  thought  not. 
If  no  great  reduction  be  made,  the  difference  will  scarcely  be  percepti* 
ble  in  the  mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  number  be  few,  some  advantage 
may  be  gained  in  celerity;  but  a  greater  lost  in  the  want  of  information, 
and  in  the  freer  scope  given  to  the  influence  of  favour  or  animosity 
among  a  few.  The  object  of  this  institution  being,  not  only  to  make  ac- 
cusations of  such  infractions  of  the  law  as  have  been  prosecuted  before 
the  examining  magistrate,  but  the  jurors  being  individually  bound  to 
make  inquisition  into  all  such  as  they  have  reason  to  think  have  been 
committed  in  the  district  for  which  they  are  assembled,  it  follows,  that' 
a  reasonable  suspicion,  entertained  by  one  of  the  members  and  com- 
municated with  the  circumstances  on  which  it  is  founded  tohisfeHawi^ 
will  be  sufficientto  ground  an  inquiry;  for  which  purpose  they  are  vested 
with  powers  to  send  for  and  examine  witnesses.  This  object  will 
obviously  be  better  attained  by  a  numerous  than  a  small  body. 

The  objection  drawn  from  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
grand  jury,  is  one  that  comes  in  a  more  imposing  shape  than  any  other,  in 
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■       grtitest  security  for  good  conduct  in  those  who  direct  them.     Yet  there 
I       *re  reasons  why  I  should  hesitate  to  remove  the  veil  that  has  been 
I        drawn  over  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  room.     To  appreciate 
^ese  reasons,  we  must  consider  the  constitution  of  this  body  and  the 
'^alure  of  their  duties.     The  members  are  not  appointed  or  chosen  to 
perform  functions  of  an  office,  but  designated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  lot 
to  perform  a  service,  an  onerous  one,  which  they  have  not  courted, 
^tid  10  which  they  have  not  been  called  by  an  appointment  which  they 
5*iight  accept  or  refuse.     It  would  seem  unjust,  therefore,  to  expose  an 
Individual,  thus  performing  an  involuntary  duty,  to  the  odium  or  suspi- 
cion inseparably  attached  to  it,  for  any  erroneous  but  honest  expression 
^f  his  opinion  ;  and  against  the  prosecution  for  corrupt  or  oiher  illegal 
Conduct,  the  oath  of  secrecy  taken  by  his  fellows  is  no  protection.   It  must 
pe  remembered,  too,  that  the  honest  and  useful  prejudice  against  secret 
informers,  although  it  may  have  contributed  to  give  force  to  this  objec- 
tion, has  in  reality  no  application  to  the  proceedings  before  a  grand  jury, 
^hen  any  member  of  this  body  prefers  an  accusation,  he  becomes  a 
'Witness,  his  deposition  is  taken,  and,  with  that  of  every  other  witness,  is 
handed  into  court     The  secrecy  is  not  in  the  accusation,  or  in  the  name 
of  the  witness  who  makes  it,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  opinion  which 
each  juror  delivers  as  to  the  weight  which  the  evidence  ought  to  have. 
To  make  this  public,  would  be  to  deter  the  timid  from  the  discharge  of 
^n  important  duty,  by  exposing  him  to  the  animosity  of  those  who 
^i^ht  be  afiecled  by  it,  and  could  be  attended  with  no  advantage  what- 
ever.     If  the  office  were  an  elective  one,  it  would  be  important  for  the 
People  to  know  how  the  officer  had  performed  his  duties;  if  it  were  one 
held  by  appointment,  the  same  information  would  be  useful  to  the 
executive  or  appointing  power;  but  in  the  case  before  us,  responsibility, 
except  for  offences,  does  not  and  need  not  exist;  and  where  there  is  no 
^responsibility,  publicity  can  be  of  little  use. 

The  want  of  general  knowledge,  and  especially  an  ignorance  of  the 
law  in  the  greatest  number  of  jurors,  is  also  alleged  as  a  serious  objec- 
tion against  their  fitness  to  determine  whether  a  citizen  shall  be  exposed 
^  the  risk  and  vexation  of  a  public  trial,  or  a  knave  shall  be  snatched 
^n)m  the  conviction  that  would  probably  be  the  consequence  of  his 
^al ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  this  objection  be  at  all  well 
founded,  it  is  particularly  so  when  applied  to  a  system  like  the  present, 
iii  which  the  jurors  are  taken  by  lot.     But  we  must  consider  that  the 
pnncipal  duty  of  a  member  of  this  body  is  the  determination  of  mat- 
^of  fact,  which  requires  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  a  plain 
^ad  understanding,  a  knowledge  of  the  different  concerns  in  common 
life,  an  independent  spirit,  firmness  and  integrity,  acquirements  as 
pit)bibly  to  be  met  with  in  any  twenty  men,  who  might  be  selected 
^rom  three  times  that  number  presented  by  lot,  as  in  any  particular 
elaas  of  society.     Ignorance  of  the  law  must  certainly  be  expected, 
''^•our  laws  now  stand,  this  objection  might  be  made  with  nearly  the 
^me  number,  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  whole  community 
^ong  those  who  are  liable  to  this  duty.     It  is  obviated,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  several  provisions  :  the  duties  of  grand  jurors  are  specially 
Tainted  out ;  and  that  part  of  the  code  which  contains  them,  is  direct- 
^to  be  read  to  them  and  a  copy  sent  to  their  chamber  :  the  written 
^%  upon  every  one  of  the  offences  on  which  they  are  to  decide,  is  also 
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laid  before  them  :  the  public  prosecutor  is  directed  to  give  them  bi^ 
advice  on  all  the  cases  which  he  knows  from  the  calendar  will  claim 
their  attention,  and  on  all  other  points,  whenever  it  shall  be  required  ; 
and  any  further  doubts  they  may  entertain,  are  directed  to  be  cleared 
up  by  the  court.  With  these  precautions  to  avoid  error,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  that  any  of  importance  should  be  incurred  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  these  sources  for  information,  will  every  day 
be  diminished  by  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  these  measures 
cannot  but  diffuse  among  the  people. 

One  other  inconvenience  remains  to  be  mentioned.     The  abuse  en- 
couraged by  the  courts,  and  readily  fallen  into  by  grand  juries, — ^that 
of  assuming  the  power  of  discussing  and  deciding  on  extra-judicial  and 
political  questions.  This  has  an  unhappy  eBect,  particularly  in  a  popu- 
lar government,  where  party  spirit  is  so  apt  to  introduce  itself  into 
every  assembly,  to  mix  in  every  deliberation,  break  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, relax  those  of  kindred,  embitter  social  intercourse,   madden    pub- 
lic discussion,  and  unless  restrained,  impress  its  character  on  legislation 
and  pervert  the  administration  of  the  laws.     The  greatest  of  these 
evils  would  be,  that  it  should  insinuate  itself  into  the  hall  of  justice  ; 
and,  as  far  as  positive  interdiction  can  go,  this  entrance  through  the 
chamber  of  the  grand  jury  has  been  closed.     The  grand  jury,  thus  or- 
ganized, is  exclusively  the  accusing  power  in  all  cases  of  crime,  and  in 
those  of  misdemeanor  concurrently    with  the  public  prosecutor,  of 
whom  there  is  one  appointed  for  each  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
The  intervention  of  this  body  has  been  erroneously  called  a  double 
trial,  and  it  has  been  stigmatized  as  an  injustice  that  the  accused  has  not 
the  privilege  of  being  heard  before  them.     Although  the  answer  to  this 
objection  has,  in  some  measure,  been  anticipated,  yet  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  that,  until  the  indictment  be  found,  the  accusation  is  not 
complete,  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  answer,  and  nothing  to  try; 
and  when  it  is  found,  there  would  be  an  absurdity,  as  well  as  glaring 
injustice,  in  permitting  the  truth  of  the  accusation  to  be  tried  by  the 
same  body  that  had  just  preferred  it. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  in  the  chapters  describing  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  grand  jury,  and  enjoining  the  duties  of  the  court  and 
the  several  officers  of  justice  in  relation  to  them,  many  things  will  be 
found  which  may  prove  useful  in  establishing  and  giving  certainty  to 
our  present  practice,  together  with  some  innovations  that  may  bedeemti 
improvements  on  the  system,  although  they  are  not  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  here  discussed.  The  assent  of  twelve  jurors  is  made 
necessary  for  finding  an  indictment,  but  that  of  a  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent is  sufficient  to  decide  incidental  question^.  The  act  of  accusation 
being  found,  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  judge  in  open  , 
court,  w»ho,  if  the  defendant  be  in  custody  or  on  bail,  shall  order  it  to 
be  filed  ;  but  if  he  be  at  large,  in  order  to  avoid  his  receiving  notice 
and  escaping,  the  judge  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension, to' 
keep  the  indictment  in  his  hands  until  the  arrest  be  made.  Freedom, 
from  arrest,  during  the  term  of  his  attendance,  and  from  action  orp** 
secution  for  any  thing  said  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  exee|itii4< 
perjury  in  a  deposition  made  to  his  fellows,  is  secured  tQ  each  gnfi 
juror. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  form  and  substance  of  indictments  •» 
informations — an  important  division;  for,  to  the  want  of  precisiop  in^ 
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wkt^  o>^  ^hi^  subject,  may  be  traced  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
^^en  evidently  guilty  have  escaped  punishment.  In  a  system  which 
'  admits  the  humane  maxim,  that  it  is  better  an  hundred  guilty  should 
escape  than  one  innocent  man  be  punished,  it  becomes  an  imperative 
duty  to  avoid  all  those  doubts  which  make  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  a  lottery,  with  so  many  chances  in  favour  of  guilt.  Every 
man,  who  has  attended  our  courts,  must  be  convinced  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  this  uncertainty,  and  must  have  seen  the  reliance  that  is  placed 
upon  it  by  culprits  on  their  trials.  The  first  question  asked  of  their 
counsel,  especially  by  old  offenders,  is,  whether  he  can  find  no  flaw  in 
the  indictment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  effect  in  multiplying 
crimes,  by  adding  one  more  to  the  many  hopes  of  impunity.  Every 
endeavour,  therefore,  has  been  made  for  giving  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  such  a  character  as  will  make  it  secure  to  the  accused  every 
information  necessary  for  his  defence,  but  deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of 
escaping,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  verdict,  which  shall  declare  him 
innocent.  Among  the  first,  is  the  direction  for  stating  clearly  in  the  act 
of  accusation,  whether  indictment  or  information,  all  the  circumstances 
which  enter  essentially  into  the  description  of  the  offence  charged, 
the  place  where  it  was  committed,  and,  in  private  offences,  the  names 
of  those  to  whose  property,  person,  or  reputation,  the  injury  was 
offered.  To  render  mistakes  less  frequent,  and  secure  uniformity  in 
this  important  part  of  procedure,  forms  are  provided  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  work,  applicable  to  each  offence  ;  but  to  avoid  delay  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  these  forms  may  have  been  carelessly  departed  from,  those 
directions  which  may  be  considered  as  substantial  are  designated  and 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  formal  only;  the  latter  being  amend- 
able 01  course,  and  the  former,  except  in  a  single  instance,  not  operating 
so  as  to  discharge  the  accused,  if  objected  to  either  before  or  after  trial ; 
that  single  exception  being  the  one  that  the  indictment  charges,  a  fact 
which  does  not  amount  to  an  offence.  In  every  other  case  the  indict- 
oient  is  amendable  by  being  referred  again  to  the  grand  jury,  where 
necessary — and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  so,  are  pointed  out — giving  the 
party  always  time  to  answer  the  new  allegations.  A  proper  idea  of  all 
these  provisions  can  only  be  formed  by  a  perusal  of  the  chapters  which 
contain  them.  One  alteration,  however,  demands  particular  notice. 
Id  no  cases  are  exceptions  to  form  more  frequent,  in  none  do  they  more 
e£fectually  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  than  in  prosecutions  for  forgery, 
passing  counterfeit  bills,  and  other  offences  in  relation  to  instruments 
in  writing ;  if  an  erroneous  denomination  be  given  to  the  instrument,  by 
calling  it  an  order  when  it  is  really  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  promissory 
note,  or  if  the  tenor  of  the  writing  be  not  exactly  set  forth  in^he  indict- 
iiient(a),  the  proceedings  are  set  aside,  and  under  some  circumstance  the 

(a)  To  toy  ooe  who  his  tUoDded  to  the  proceediogs  of  crimioal  eoartf ,  it  iroald  t>o  uo- 
litewiij  to  cite  instancef  of  the  allegition  in  the  text.  One  of  rather  ■  ludicroui  cast  lately 
occuned  io  EogUod.  In  an  indictment  for  forgery,  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  which  occurred  in  th« 
JmtiniBtDf,  had  not  been  copied  in  the  indictment.  The  prisoner  being  cooTicted,  his  eoon- 
•«l  Boved  in  anest  of  judgment,  and  assigned  the  omission  of  this  stroke  for  cause.  The 
piper  and  the  indictment  were  handed  up  to  the  bench,  and  (he  judge,  not  being  able  with 
^  naked  eye  to  discover  any  difference,  had  recourse  to  a  glass,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
aiagoifier  discovered  sometliiug  which  he  t^aid  was  oitber  a  tick  (a  word  of  wliich  I  do  not  pro- 
^  to  know  the  meaning)  or  a  letter,  which  he  would  not  or  could  not  determioo,  but  sub- 
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defendant,  although  his  guilt  has  been  ascertained  by  a  verdict^  ia  Ah 
charged.    These  consequences  are  avoided  by  a  simple  provision,  whiilF 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Crimei 
and  Punishments.   In  all  cases,  to  avoid  the  delay  arising  from  objections 
to  form,  whether  made  in  the  shape  of  motions  to  quash  the  indictment, 
to  set  aside  the  proceedings,  or  to  arrest  the  judgment,  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  is  directed  to  be  furnished  to  the  defendant,  and,  at  a  con- 
venient time  before  the  trial,  he  is  brought  into  court  and  informed,  that 
if  the  indictment  contains  any  defect  of  form  (and  what  are  deemed  to 
be  such  are  explained  to  him)  he  must  specify  them  by  a  day  desig- 
nated; but  if  he  fail  to  make  them  then,  he  will  for  ever  be  precluded. 
In  the  mean  time  he  has  counsel  assigned  to  him,  if  he  have  employed 
none.      Afler   the  period  for  deliberation    has  elapsed,  he   is  again 
called  on  for  his  exceptions  ;  if  he  make  any,  and  they  are  such  as  are 
designated  in  the  code  to  be  those  of  form  merely,  they  are  amended 
immediately  by  the  public  prosecutor;  if  of  substance,  the  indictment  if 
aent  back  to  the  grand  jury.     But  if  no  exception  be  then  made,  none 
will  afterwards  be  heard,  except  the  radical  defect  that  the  facts  charged 
do  not  amount  to  an  offence.     In  prosecutions  for  offences,  founded  on 
writings,  the  indictment  is  not  required  to  give  any  denomination  to 
the  instrument ;  it  is  not  called  a  note,  a  bill,  or  bond,  but  simply  an 
^^  instrument  in  writing j  of  which  a  copy  is  anfiexecL^*     By  this 
means  one  fruitful  source  of  error,  uncertainty  and  delay  is  avoided. 
Another,  to  which,  as  has  been  said,  this  species  of  prosecution  ispI^ 
ticularly  liable,  is  avoided  by  the  proceeding  just  detailed  :  the  indict- 
ment and  the  copy  of  the  instrument  being  served  on  the  defeodaot, 
when  he  is  brought  into  court  the  original  is  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion and  that  of  his  counsel;  time  is  given  to  compare  it  with  the  copy 
furnished  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  notice  given  in  other  cases,  he  is  ap- 
prised that  if  he  means  to  make  any  exception  to  the  corredlnessof  the 
copy  furnished,  he  must  do  it  in  the  time  limited  by  the  rule  befon 
trial.     If  he  make  any  such  exception,  and  it  is  found  to  be  well  taken, 
the  copy  is  immediately  amended;  and  it  is  not  until  all  difficulties  of 
form  are  thus  got  rid  of,  that  the  defendant  is  called  on  to  answer  to  tbt 
merits.    This  is  done  formally  in  open  court,  and  the  answer  can  only 
be  a  confession  or  denial  of  the  charge ;  excepting  only,  the  plettbit 
the  defendant  has  before  been  acquitted  or  convicted  for  the  same  olt 
fence.     A  refusal  to  answer,  or  any  indirect  or  evasive  answer,  is  coa- 
sidered  and  recorded  as  adenial  of  the  charge.    As  but  one  mode  of  triiii 
consistently  with  this  code,  will  be  known  to  our  law, the  useless  questtoS} 
which  implies  an  option,  is  no  longer  to  be  put.  The  trial  by  jury  iMet 
tablished  as  the  only  one  that  can  be  resorted  to.    The  reasons  for  thiftf* 
so  obvious  and  are  so  fully  stated  in  the  Report  on  the  Plan  of  a  Peoal 
Code,  made  to  your  predecessors  in  1822(a),  that  nothing  need  beadded 
to  show  the  importance  of  this  institution,  as  well  in  a  political  as  a  jo* 
dicial  point  of  view.    A  striking  exemplification  of  the  views  coatiuiW 
in  that  Report,  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  I  think  it  tfV 
be  proper  to  offer  in  this.    The  island  of  Ceylon,  inhabited  ia  diik*^ 


mitteditto  the  jury,  with  direciious,  if  they  found  it  lo  be  the  one  (I  forget  wliicli)tt( 
if  the  other  to  acquit ;  and  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  this  important  queetioo,  ha  I 
tbeoi  bis  glass — the  microscopic  powers  of  which  determined  them  io  fiivoiir  of  the  i 
•Iteiiittive— and  the  prlaooer  was  discharged :  if  the  judge*s  glass  had  not  hMO  htm^^ 
court,  or  had  been  oft  lower  power,  he  would  have  been  hanged  !  f ! 
(a)  Report  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code,  p.  10. 
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lions  by  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
iihy  Ava,  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  continent  and  its  adjacent 
Minds,  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch 
»Dd  English,  who  have  added  to  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  inhabitants 
^jri  number  of  their  descendants,  springing  from  an  intercourse  with  the 
native  women.   The  English,  having  conquered  this  island  in  1796,  have 
ever  since  been  in  quiet  possession  of  this  valuable  colony.     For  thead- 
'^^inistration  of  justice,  the  Dutch  had  introduced  the  civil  law,  by  which 
the  country  was  governed  until  the  year  1811,  when  sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  chief-justice  of  the  island,  succeeded  in  the  bold  project  of  in- 
t.r-oducing  the  trial  by  jury  into  the  criminal  courts  of  the  colony.     Let 
those  who  doubt  the  political   utility  of  this  institution — who  think  it 
Attedonly  for  the  people  of  highly  civilized  and  well-informed  nations — 
^'vho  do  not  appreciate  its  power  in  spreading  information  and  elevating 
the  personal  and  national  character ;  let  those,  and  they  are  not  few, 
^^ho  have  considered  the  former  report  on  this  subject  as  an  effusion  of 
^n  enthusiastic  veneration  for  a  vain  theory  ;  let  all  those  peruse  the 
following  authentic  account,  furnished  from  the  highest  authority,  and 
poofess  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  this  great  institution  in  reform- 
ing and  elevating  the  character,  overcoming  national  prejudices,  uniting 
^he  most  discordant  materials,  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  purifying  the 
Sources  of  justice,  and  demonstrating,  by  its  effects,  that  no  govern- 
ments are  so  strong  as  those  in  which  the  people  are  suffered  to  par- 
ticipate   Let  the  enlightened  author  of  this  experiment  himself  explain 
^ts  effects.     In  a  letter,  written  by  sir  Alexander  Johnston  to  the  Bosrd 
of  Control  in  the  year  1815,  he  says: 

'<  I  have  the  pleasure,  at  your  request,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
plan  I  adopted,  while  chief-justice  and  first  member  of  his  majesty's 
<^Dcil  in  Ceylon,  for  introducing  the  trial  by  jury  into  that  island, 
^pd  for  extending  the  right  of  sitting  on  juries  to  every  half  caste  na- 
^i?e,  as  well  as  to  every  other  native  of  the  country  to  whatever  caste 
or  religious  persuasion  he  might  belong.  I  shall  explain  to  you  the 
v^tons  which  induced  me  to  propose  this  plan,  the  mode  in  which  it 
^as  carried  into  effect,  and  the  consequences  with  which  its  adoption 
hii  been  attended.  The  complaints  against  the  former  system  for  ad- 
^iaistering  justice  were,  that  it  was  dilatory,  expensive  and  unpopu- 
lar. The  defects  of  that  system  arose  from  the  little  value  which  the 
Natives  of  the  country  attached  to  a  character  for  veracity  ;  from 
^h  total  want  of  interest,  which  they  manifested  for  a  system  in 
^ht  administration  of  which  they  had  no  share  ;  from  the  difficulty 
^hich  Europeans,  who  were  not  only  judges  of  law  but  also  of  fact, 
experienced  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  credit  which  they  ought  to 
fSire  to  native  testimony  ;  and  finally,  from  the  delays  in  the  proceed- 
^Dp  of  the  court"  The  chief-justice  then  details  the  remedies  he 
reposed  for  these  evils,  which  could  only  be  removed,  as  he  thought, 
J  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury.  He  says,  that  he  then  con- 
^ohed  the  chief  priests  of  the  Budha  religion,  and  the  Brahmins,  as 
^  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  followers  of  those  religions ;  and 
«>t?iDg  submitted  his  plan  to  the  governor  and  council,  who  <<  thinking 
^  adoption  of  the  plan  an  object  of  great  importance,  and  fearing 
1^  objections  might  be  urged  against  it  m  England  on  account  of  its 
^^^ijff  no  such  rights  as  were  proposed  to  grant  to  the  natives  of  Cey- 
'^  ever  having  been  granted  to  any  native  of  India,"  sent  him  to 
^  ita  adoption,  and  he  most  fortunately  succeeded.     The  chief-justiee 
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then  proceeds  to  explain  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  the  manner  of  ivB 
lecting  them,  and  of  con(hicting  the  trial  ;  all  of  which,  though  highly 
interesting,  do  not  so  immediately  apply  to  my  subject,   as  the  ac- 
count of  the  effects,  which  he  thus  details  :  »*  The  native  jurymen  being 
now  judges  of  fact,  and  the  European  judges  the  judges  of  law,  one 
European  judge  only  is  necessary.     The  native  jurymen,  knowing 
the  different  degrees  of  weight  which  may  safely  be  given  to  their 
countrymen,  decide  upon  questions  of  fact  with  more  promptitude, 
•tf//  the  natives^  who  attend  the  cqurts  as  jurymen^  obtain  so  much 
information  during  their  attendance^  relative  to  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  rules  of  evidence^  that  since  the  establishment  qf 
jury  trials,  government  have  been  able  to  find  among  t/ie  half  caste 
and  native  jury  men^  some  of  the  most  efficient  and  respectable  ma- 
gistrates in  the  country, ^^     After  stating  that  the  saving  it  produces 
to  government  is  at  least  10,000/.  a  year,  he  proceeds  : — <<  No  man 
whose  character  for  honesty  or  veracity  is  impeached,  can  be  enrolled  on 
the  list  of  jurymen.    The  circumstance  of  a  man's  name  being  upon  the 
jury-roll,  is  a  proof  of  his  being  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character,  and 
is  that  to  which  he  appeals,  in  case  his  character  be  attacked,  or  in  case 
he  solicits  his  government  for  promotion.     As  the  rolls  of  jurymen  are 
revised  by  the  supreme  court  at  every  session,  they  operate  as  a  most 
powerful  engine  in  making  the  people  of  the  country  more  attentive 
than  they  used  to  be  in  their  adherence  to  truth.     The  right  ot  sit- 
ting upon  juries,  has  given  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon  a  vcUue  for  cha- 
racter which  they  never  felt  b^ore,  and  has  raised  in  a  veryremark- 
able  manner  the  standard  of  their  moral  feelings.     Ml  the  natives 
of  Ceylon,  who  are  enrolled  as  jurymen,  conceive  themselves  as  much 
a  part,  as  the  European  judges  themselves  are,  qf  the  go/vemmiaHf  oS 
the  country,  and  therefore  feel,  since  they  have  possessed  the  figU 
qf  sitting  upon  juries,  an  interest  which  they  never  fett  h^foire  in 
upholding  the  British  government  of  Ceylon.*^  He  then  gives  m a 
proof  of  this,  their  indifference  in  wars  before  this  privilege,  eontnft- 
ed  with  their  zeal  in  those  after  it  was  conferred.     The  writer  of  thi< 
interesting  and   highly  instructive  letter   refers,  as  a  proof  of  bit 
assertions,  to  a  charge  delivered  by  his  successor  eight  years  after  the 
experiment  was  tried,  in  which  he  ascribes  a  remarkable  decrease  of 
crimes,  *<  above  all  other  causes,  to  the  introduction  of  the  trial ^ 
jury.     To  this  happy  system,"  he  proceeds,  *«  now  deeply  cherished  ifl 
the  affections  of  the  people  and  revered  as  much  as  any  of  their  owo 
oldest  and  dearest  institutions,  /  do  confidently  ascribe  thispleathig 
alteration  ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  asserted,  that  while  it  continues  to 
be  administered  with  firmness  and  integrity,  the  British  government 
will  hold  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  its  Singalee  subjects,  which  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  possessors  of  this  island  were  never  able  to 
establish." 

The  statement  of  this  case,  tallying  so  exactly  with  the  ideas  I M 
expressed  some  years  before  the  letter  was  written,  is  worth  volu^ 
of  arguments,  and  every  reflection  I  have  given  to  the  subject  (RQ^ 
and  they  have  neither  been  few  nor  cursory,  has  convinced  me  80^"'*J 
of  the  danger  of  tampering  with  so  great  a  blessins,  of  injuring  iB.v^ 
attempt  to  ameliorate  what  is  so  positively  good,  mat  I  could  not  ttf^ 
ture  to  propose  any  alterations,  although  some  came  recommended^ 
the  most  plausible  reasons  as  valuable  improvements:  «nong  theee  ^ 
that  of  substituting  for  the  unanimity  now  requisite  to  a  decisionia  b*^ 


Jy  introduced  an  important  change  in  this  branch  oi  our  juris- 
:e :  when  jurors  could  not  agree,  instead  of  being  starved,  or 
I  cases  carted  into  unanimity,  they  were  discharged  ;  and  the 
became  one  of  argument  and  reason,  instead  of  physical  force 
lity  to  resist  the  cravings  of  nature.  The  objections  to  this  im- 
ent,  for  such  experience  has  shown  it  to  be,  are,  that  being  en- 
irithout  legislative  sanction,  it  depends  on  the  court  to  determine 
r  it  shall  be  introduced  at  all,  and  when  it  is,  what  degree  of 
g  must  be  undergone  by  the  jury  before  they  are  discharged, 
le  code  presented  to  you,  rules  are  prescribed  for  that  purpose, 
gislature  speaks,  and  it  is  no  longer  imposed  upon  the  court,  as 
ecisions  require,  to  watch,  like  the  medical  attendants  on  a  vic- 
the  inquisition,  over  the  struggles  between  nature  and  famine, 
discharge  the  juror  only  when  they  are  convinced  that  there  is 
late  danger  that  death  will  release  him  (a).  The  jurors  are  no 
to  be  kept  without  food  ;  because  it  is  not  considered  to  be  well 
bed,  that  hunger  will  bring  a  man  to  a  correct  conclusion,  though 
to  a  speedy  one  ;  and  in  the  system  I4iave  adopted,  justice  is 
t,  and  celerity  only  a  secondary  consideration.  Jurors  are  treat- 
:  reasonable  beings,   and  with  the  respect  due  to  a  co-ordinate 

with  the  judges  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  subject,  indeed, 
r  control  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  advancement  of 
but  to  a  leeal  control,  not  an  arbitary  discretion  ;  their  delibera* 
ust  be  free  from  the  restraint  of  physical  wants — ^their  determina- 
le  result  of  reason  and  conviction.  Perhaps,  too,  the  concur- 
of  circumstances(A),  that  probably  produced  the  extraordinary 

in  this  mode  of  trial,  which  requires  unanimity  for  a  verdict, 
m  more  fortunate  than  design  would  probably  have  been,  in 
ig  it  to  the  ends  of  justice  in  criminal  proceedings  ;  for  I  am  in- 
to think,  if  a  bare  majority  were  su£Scient  to  give  a  verdict, 

a  secret  consultation,  where  there  is  no  excitement  created  by 

fohnsoD^B  Cams,  The  People  v.  Olcot.     Chief- justice  Kent  nyt,  **  the  power  of 
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the  presence  of  auditors  or  by  the  prospect  of  publicity,  the  deei«ioi^ 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  made  merely  by  ascertaining  the  number 
of  members  on  each  side,  without  that  discussion  which  is  so  necessary 
to  elicit  truth.     Indeed,  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  haYesenred 
frequently  on  juries,  and  I  have  made  the  inquiry  in  different  states, 
that  the  first  thing  generally  done,  after  they  retire,  is,  previous  to  any 
debate,  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question,  and  a  division  of  opinion  al* 
ways,  under  the  present  system,  leads  to  a  revisal  of  the  testimony  and 
a  discussion  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  ;  whereas,  if  a 
majority  were  to  decide,  the  vote  would  have  decided  the  cause.     Ano- 
ther consideration,  also,  must  have  some  weight  in  favour  of  the  ver- 
dict by  unanimity  :  the  evidence  that  subjects  a  citizen  to  the  serious 
consequences  of  conviction  for  an  ofience,  ought  to  be  so  clear  as  to  con- 
vince the  understandings  of  all ;  if  then  it  should  fail  to  convince  one- 
fourth,  or  any  other  given  proportion  of  the  jury,  the  probability  is, 
that  its  impression  would  be  the  same  on  the  rest  of  the  community ; 
and  the  conviction  of  a  man,  whom  one-fourth  or  one-tenth  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens believed  to  be  innocent,  could  not  but  have  effects  upon  the 
confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  administration  of  justice 
more  injurious  than  his  acquittal  could  be,  if,  although  really  guilty, 
he  should  be  pronounced  innocent  by  a  unanimous  verdict     Reverse 
the  case,  and  suppose  three,  or  two,  or  even  a  single  one,  of  the  jury 
so  perfectly  convinced,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant  has  com- 
mitted the  crime,  as  to  be  ready  to  attest  his  conviction  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  consequently  refusing  to  join  in  the  verdict  of 
acquittal,  while  the  rest  of  the  jury  doubt  his  guilt  or  even  believe 
him  to  be  innocent :  to  acquit  him  under  such  circumstances,  woald 
neither  restore  him  to  society  with  the  pure  reputation  that  every  man, 
who  has  been  pronouncid  innocent  by  his  fellow-citizen^  ought  to  en- 
joy, nor  will  it  remove  the  alarm  which  his  enlargement  will  create  in 
a  community,  a  large  proportion  of  which  still  believed  him  guilty, 
and,  of  course,  encouraged  by  impunity,  ready  to  repeat  his  ibrmer 
crime.     Thus,  whether  we  consider  the  effect  of  an  acquittal  or  convic- 
tion by  less  than  the  whole  number  of  the  jury,  upon  the  community, 
or  the  accused,  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  or  its  reputation,  we 
find  nearly  the  same  objections  to  making  any  change.     If  the  defend' 
ant  is  acquitted,  he  returns  with  a  tarnished  reputation,  and  the  eofii- 
munity  is  not  relieved  from  their  alarm.     If  he  is  convicted,  the  chance 
of  his  being  innocent  is  increased  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  the 
jury  who  believed  him  so  ;  and  the  same  proportion  of  his  fellow-dti- 
zens  participating  in  this  belief,  will  arraign  the  justice  of  their  oouo* 
try,  and  consider  him  upon  whom  it  has  been  exercised  as  an  inooeent 
victim,  not  a  guilty  object  of  just  punishment.      In  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  we  have  seen  the  effect  it  will  produce,  of  a  reli- 
ance upon  first  and  cursory  impressions,  a  neglect  of  due  discussion  and 
a  careless  decision  by  shifting  the  responsibility  upon  a  majority,  f^ 
act  in  secret,  and  whose  names  are  not  distinguished  from  those  of 
their  fellows.     Where  all  convict,  or  all  acquit,  there  is  responsibility; 
upon  a  secret  majority  there  is  none  ;  and  to  make  them  record  tlwir 
names  and  votes,  or  to  give  publicity  to  all  their  deliberations,  wodd 
be  attended  with  inconveniences  too  obvious  to  be  detailed.    Howeftf 
just  in  itself,  no  system  of  criminal  procedure  can  be  good  which  doei 
not  create  in  the  mass  of  the  people  a  belief  that  he  who  is 
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W      Voder  it  is  innocent,  and  that  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted  but  on  the 
'       guilty.     This  belief  constitutes  the  reputation  of  judicial  proceeding, 
Ud  it  is  as  necessary  to  this  branch  of  government  as  good  character 
is  to  individuals  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  will  be  greatly  impaired  by 
My  other  course  than  that  of  requiring  unanimity  in  the  jury  that  de- 
pJcies  in  criminal  cases.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  its  propriety 
'n  those  of  a  civil  nature  further  than  to  say,  that  most  of  the  reasons 
I  have  urged  will  not  apply  to  the  latter.     I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this 
stft'bject  than  I  should  have  done,  if  1  had  not  found  a  disposition  in  the 
friends  of  this  institution  to  rest  the  defence  of  this  particular  feature 
On  its  antiquity,  rather  than  its  wisdom  or  its  use  ;  and  in  its  enemies, 
t:o  urge  this  characteristic  as  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  jury  trial 
in  its  present  form.     The  legislature  will  judge  whether  it  has  been 
^^r  isely  preserved  or  not    This  discussion  has  rather  anticipated  on  the 
i*egular  course  of  this  review,  the  natural  order  of  which  is  to  follow 
that  of  the  different  chapters  of  the  work  ;  one,  which  has  l>efore  been 
poraorily  mentioned,  is  connected  with  the  subject  we  have  just  left : 
it  regulates  the  manner  in  which  the  grand  and  petit  juries  are  to  be 
selected— in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize  the  duty  upon  all  the  citizens 
^c^pable  of  performing  it,  and  rendering  it  the  means  of  a  gradual  dif- 
^osion  of  legal  and  political  information  through  the  whole  communi- 
ty.  The  designation  is  on  the  principle,  now  in  such  successful  opera- 
tion,   of  a  mixture  of  chance  and  selection,  which  precludes  the 
I^^^ssibility  of  any  favour  in  empanelling  the  jury,  and  gives  little  or 
^o  opportunity  for  influence  after  they  are  chosen. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  this  title  lays  down  rules  for  proceedings  in 
^ourt,  previous  to  the  trial.  The  first  section  gives  to  the  court  the  dis- 
^t-ietionary  powers  of  postponing  the  trial,  whenever  such  circumstances 
^^e  made  to  appear,  by  proper  proof,  as  show  that  justice  requires  it, 
^ut  with  the  limitation  that  the  defendant,  if  in  custody,  must  be  tried 
l>eforethe  end  of  the  second,  or,  if  on  bail,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
^^rm,  unless  the  delay  has  taken  place  at  his  instance,  or  by  his  fault. 

After  all  the  precautions  given  by  the  mode  of  empanelling  the  jury, 
?t  may  happen  that  the  forms  presented  by  law,  for  returning  and  select- 
^^g  the  jurors,  have  not  been  observed  ;  that  one  or  more  of  them  may 
•^ot  be  legally  qualified  to  serve  on  any  jury — or,  by  reason  of  interest, 
t^rtiality,  relationship,  or  some  other  cause,  disqualified  to  be  on  the 
^t^e  for  which  they  are  drawn.  To  secure  that  impartiality  which  is 
^O  essential  to  justice,  the  law  has  provided  remedies  adapted  to  each  of 
^hese  cases  ;  they  are  taken,  with  but  little  alterations,  from  the  Eng- 
^%h  law  ;  the  technical  terms  are  preserved  ;  but  the  challenge  to  the 
^^*Tay  can,  under  this  system,  only  be  made  for  a  single  cause,  that  the 
^Tin»  of  the  law  for  forming  the  panel  have  not  been  followed.  Where 
^He  Dimes  were  selected  from  the  community  at  large,  at  the  discretion 
^C  the  returning  oflBcer,  his  interests,  enmities,  and  connexions,  with 
^'te  }^T\jy  formed  so  many  reasons  for  making  this  challenge  ;  all  of 
^■^liieh  are  avoided  by  our  mode  of  making  out  the  panel.  Exceptions 
»  particular  jurors  remain  nearly  as  under  the  English  law.  The  pe- 
bmptory  challenge,  for  which  the  party  need  assign  no  reason,  is  a 
iae  and  humane  provision,  peculiar,  it  is  believed,  to  the  English  juris- 
l^^vdence.  There  are,  in  life,  so  many  unfriendly  feelings,  created  by 
^ifleS)  or  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign,  but  which 
)j  the  perfect  impartiality  required  in  a  judge,  that  we  cannot  too 
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much  admire  the  provision  that  enables  a  party  to  reject  him  who  nu 
be  affected  by  these  feelings,  without  being  questioned  as  to  his  motiv 
Considering  the  little  chance  there  is,  under  our  plan  of  preparing  tl 
panel,  that  any  great  number  of  persons,  unfavourably  disposed  to  an 
individual  accused,  could  be  found  on  it,  it  was  thought  that  giving  th 
privilege  of  challenge  to  nine  jurors  peremptorily,  was  a  sufficient  ei 
tension.  The  public  prosecutor  has  the  same  right,  but  extended  onl 
to  three  jurors  ;  the  reason  for  this  restriction  is  obvious  ;  the  preji 
dice  against  the  public  can  be  supposed,  and  the  only  undue  affections 
the  mmd  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  prosecution,  is  favour  to  the  d 
fendant,  which,  if  made  apparent  by  evidence  or  by  the  declaration 
the  juror,  is  a  disqualification  under  another  head, — the  challenge  f 
cause  ;  this  may  be  made  both  by  the  defendant  and  the  prosecutor,  an* 
of  course,  has  no  restriction  as  to  number.  The  reasons  for  whiq^  it  mt 
be  made,  are  set  forth  at  length,  and  embrace  every  fact  or  opinion  th 
can  show  the  slightest  bias  for  or  against  the  prisoner  ;  and  the  mo< 
of  trying  the  facts,  which  evince  this  bias,  or  the  disqualifying  oper 
tion  they  may  have  on  the  jurors,  is  prescribed. 

The  next  chapter,  which  directs  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  tria 
contains  some  provisions  which  call  for  attention.  The  jurors  are  draw 
by  lot,  not  in  the  order  they  stand  on  the  panel ;  a  different  practli 
had  obtained  in  our  courts,  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  correct,  beii 
a  deviation  from  the  English  law,  and  liable  to  obvious  abuse.  Ar 
number  of  jurors,  less  than  twelve,  that  may  be  agreed  on  between  tl 
prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  may  try  a  misdemeanor,  for  the  purpo 
of  avoiding  delay  in  causes  of  little  importance,  wherein  a  speedy  d 
cision  may  sometimes  avoid  inconveniences  greater  than  the  punishme 
of  the  offence,  if  the  party  be  found  guilty  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  in  casi 
of  crime,  in  which  the  party  can  neither  renounce  the  trial  by  jury,  n< 
modify  it,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated  at  large.  Tk 
order  in  which  the  case  is  opened  to  the  jury,  and  the  proof  introduce 
is  the  same  as  that  now  in  use  ;  but  a  material  change  is  made,  by  givii 
the  closing  argument  to  the  defendant.  It  was  thought  that  this  w 
proper  and  just,  because  it  is  an  advantage^  that  is  to  say,  a  benefit 
one  party,  that  the  other  does  not  and  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  thing 
enjoy.  To  whom  shall  this  be  given,  to  the  accuser  or  the  accuse 
to  him  who  asserts  or  him  who  denies?  Humanity  and  justice  see 
to  dictate  the  answer.  Every  address  to  a  judge  must  be  supposed 
contain  a  new  allegation  of  fact,  a  new  argument,  or  a  new  answer 
rebut  those  which  have  been  offered  on  the  other  side  ;  to  close  the  d 
bat^,  therefore,  without  suffering  the  accused  to  reply  to  such  allegatic 
or  argument,  would  be  in  so  much  as  regards  it,  to  decide  on  his  ca; 
without  hearing  him.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  prosecutioi 
The  remedy  would  be  to  suffer  the  argument  to  go  on  until  both  parti 
declared  they  had  nothing  further  to  say  ;  but  this  would  rarely  ha 
pen,  and  never  until  the  discussion  had  been  protracted  to  a  length  s 
highly  inconvenient  as  not  to  be  permitted.  It  seems,  then,  as  has  be< 
said,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  imposes  the  necessity  of  giving  this  a 
vantage  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.  To  give  it  to  the  prosecutioi 
sometimes  defeats  the  ends  of  justice,  by  enlisting  the  feelings  of  hi 
manity  on  the  side  of  the  accused.  There  is  in  human  nature,  wh< 
not  perverted,  a  feeling  repugnant  to  oppression,  which  generally  su 
poses  power  to  be  wrong,  and  ascribes  innocence  to  weuness,  whe 
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they  come  in  competition  with  each.other  ;  and  few  cases  give  such 

'^ope  to  the  imagination  to  exert  itself  in  this  way,  as  that  of  a  criminal 

^*^  his  trial — squalid  in  his  appearance,  his  body  debilitated  by  confine- 

"^^ent,  his  mind  weakened  by  misery  or  conscious  guilt,  abandoned  by 

*ll  the  world,  he  stands  alone,  to  contend  with  the  fearful  odds  that  are 

^I'rayed  against  him.     It  is  true  he  has  counsel  assigned  him  ;  but  here 

^S^in  the  same  feelings  operate  to  lead  the  judgment  astray.      This 

Counsel  is  generally  the  youngest  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  is  thus  made 

^-c^  enter  the  lists  with  one  of  the  highest  abilities  and  standing,  with  a 

^^putation  so  well  established  as  to  have  made  him  the  choice  of  gov- 

^i"nment  as  the  depository  of  its  interests.    If  you  add  to  all  this,  the  de- 

^ided  advantage  of  the  closing  argument,  given  to  a  practised  advocate, 

^"^^ horn  long  haoit  has  taught  to  avail  himself  of  every  weak  argument 

^^t*  suspicious  fact,  and  a  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  has  taught 

^o  believe  it  proper  to  do  so  ; — do  this,  and  of  two  opposite  effects  one 

^ir^  ust  be  produced,  both  injurious  to  the  fair  administration  of  justice : 

either  the  jury  will  be  swayed  bj  the  sentiment  I  have  endeavoured  to 

^escribe,  and  feel  an  undue  bias  in  favour  of  the  prisoner;  or  if  this  fails 

^c>  act,  the  last  impression  given  with  the  force  of  eloquence  and  pro- 

^^Asional  skill,  may,  in  doubtful  cases,  have  injurious  consequences  to 

t.he  innocent     But  give  the  last  word  to  the  accused,  and  you  will  do 

^  it.tle  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  his 

'Situation  ;  while,  by  this  show  of  humanity  and  disdain  of  using  the 

wer  in  your  hands,  you  neutralize  the  sentiment  that  would  other- 

^ise  be  felt  in  his  favour.     The  provision  here  recommended  makes 

rt  of  the  French  code  of  criminal  procedure,  and  it  is  said  to  have, 

^  »  practice,  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Another  change,  of  the  same  character  with  the  one  last  mentioned, 
^^as  noticed  in  the  Report  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code  made  in  1822(a)> 
^^liich  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  legislature;  yet  it  has 
l>^eD  made  the  ground-work  of  an  attempt  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
^^inst  the  work  and  its  author,  as  if  it  were  a  design  to  lessen  the 
^£gnity  of  the  judiciary  branch  of  our  government,  suggested  by  a  spirit 
hostility  to  that  department,  or  of  personal  enmity  to  those  who  fill 
To  repel  this  is  necessary,  in  reference  both  to  the  objection  itself 
^^d  the  motives  that  are  imputed. 

A  system  of  penal  law,  containing  principles  or  provisions  injurious 

^p  the  power  upon  which  alone  it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  would 

r^^  an  absurdity  too  gross  even  for  imbecility  to  produce  ;  and  before 

^^  IB  fixed  on  the  code  I  have  now  the  honour  to  offer,  it  ought  to  be 

^^^ctly  examined.    The  obnoxious  article  is  in  the  following  words(&): 

**  When  the  pleadings  are  finished,  the  judge  shall  give  his  charge  to 

^^«  jury,  in  which  he  shall  state  to  them  all  such  matters  of  law  as  he 

^H«U  think  necessary  for  their  information  in  giving  their  verdict ;  but 

^^  shall  not  recapitulate  the  testimony  unless  requested  so  to  do  by  one 

^^  more  of  the  jurors,  if  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  be- 

^^een  them  as  to  any  particular  part  of  the  testimony,  and  then  he 

^0«J1  confine  his  information  to  the  part  on  which  information  is  re- 

^^ired  ;  being  the  intent  of  this  article,  that  the  jury  shall  decide  all 

^^esUons  of  ract,  in  which  is  included  the  credit  due  to  the  witnesses 

10  have  been  sworn,  unbiassed  by  the  opinion  of  the  court.''    This 

the  text     I  add  the  reasons  as  they  are  given  in  the  first  report,  that 

(a)  Page  42.  {b)  Code  of  Procedure,  b.  U.  c.  8. 
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the  legislature  may  see  whether  the  provision  was  not  dictated  by  the 
exalted  opinion  of  the  judicial  character,  which,  in  its  purity,  it  de- 
serves ;  by  a  desire  to  prevent  any  encroachment  by  the  bench  on 
that  feature  in  our  jurisprudence  which  assigns  to  the  judges  the  de- 
cision of  questions  of  law,  to  the  jury  those  of  fact ;  and  whether  in 
its  operation  it  will  not  save  the  judges  from  degrading  altercation, 
render  juries  more  independent  and  more  attentive  to  their  great  duties, 
and  exalt  rather  than  debase  the  judicial  character,  and  preserve  unim- 
paired the  distinctive  characters  of  the  jury  and  the  bench. 

This  is  the  extract  from  the  Report.  "  Another  article,  applicable 
to  the  trial,  restricts  the  charge  of  the  judge  to  an  opinion  of  the  law, 
and  allows  a  repetition  of  the  evidence  only  when  required  by  the  jury, 
or  any  one  of  them.  The  practice  of  repeating  all  the  testimony  from 
notes,  always,  from  the  nature  of  things,  imperfectly,  not  seldom  inac- 
curately, and  sometimes  carelessly  taken,  has  a  double  disadvantage ; 
it  makes  the  jurors,  who  depend  more  on  the  the  judge's  notes  than  on 
their  own  memory,  inattentive  to  the  evidence,  and  it  gives  them  an 
imperfect  copy  of  that  which  the  nature  of  the  trial  by  jury  requires 
they  should  record  on  their  own  minds.  Forced  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves, the  necessity  will  quicken  their  attention,  and  it  will  be  only 
when  they  disagree  in  their  recollection  that  recourse  will  be  had  to 
the  notes  of  the  judge.  There  is  also  another  and  more  cogent  reason 
for  the  restriction.  Judges  are  generally  men  who  have  grown  old  in 
the  practice  at  the  bar.  With  the  knowledge  which  this  experience 
gives,  they  also  acquire  a  habit,  very  difficult  to  be  shaken  off,  that  of 
taking  a  side  in  every  question  that  they  hear  debated  ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  once  enlisted,  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  their  professional 
ingenuity  are  always  arrayed  on  the  same  side,  and 'furnish  arms  for 
the  contest  ;  neutrality  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be  expected  ; 
but  the  law  should  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evil  that  this  almost 
inevitable  state  of  things  must  produce.  In  the  theory  of  our  law, 
judges  are  the  counsel  for  the  accused  ;  in  the  practice,  they  are,  with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  his  most  vtrtilent{a)  prosecutors.  The 
true  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  require,  that  he  should  be 
neither.  Perfect  impartiality  is  inconsistent  with  these  duties.  A 
good  judge  should  have  no  wish  that  the  guilty  should  esca]>e,  or  that 
the  innocent  should  suffer  ;  no  false  pity,  no  undue  severity  should  bias 
the  unshaken  rectitude  of  his  judgment ;  calm  in  deliberation,  firm  in 
resolve,  patient  in  investigating  the  truth,  tenacious  of  it  when  disco- 
vered ;  he  should  join  urbanity  of  manners  to  dignity  of  demeanour, 
and  an  integrity  above  suspicion  to  learning  and  talent ;  such  a  judge 
is  what,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  courts,  he  ought  to  bfr-— the 
protector,  not  the  advocate,  of  the  accused — his  judge,  not  his  tccoser ; 
and  while  executing  these  functions,  he  is  the  organ  by  which  the  si* 
cred  will  of  the  law  is  pronounced.  Uttered  by  such  a  voice,  it  will 
be  heard,  respected,  felt,  obeyed.  But  impose  on  him  the  task  of  a^ 
gament,  of  debate  ;  degrade  him  from  the  bench  to  the  bar ;  aofliir 
him  to  overpower  the  accused  with  his  influence,  or  to  enter  the  listi 
with  his  advocate,  to  carry  on  the  conflict  of  sophisms,  of  angry  argument 
of  tart  replies,  and  all  the  wordy  war  of  forensic  debate  :  suffer  him  \o 

(a)  The  conduct  of  some  judges  would  justify  this  epithet  i  but,  on  reflectioiH  I 
regret  that  it  lias  been  so  generaUy  applied  as  is  done  in  the  text ;  sedbci*  would  h«w 
better  expressed  the  idea  I  meant  to  convey. 
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do  ihiSy  aiul  his  dignity  is  lost,  his  decrees  are  no  longer  considered  as 
the  oracles  of  the  law  ;  they  arc  submitted  to,  but  not  respected  ;  and 
even  the  triumph  of  his  eloquence  or  ingenuity,  in  the  conviction  of 
the  accused,  must  be  lessened  by  the  suspicion  that  it  has  owed  its 
success  to  official  influence  and  the  privilege  of  arguing  without  reply* 
For  these  reasons  the  judge  is  forbidden  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
facts  which  are  alleged  in  evidence,  much  less  to  address  any  argument 
to  the  jury  ;  but  his  functions  are  confined  to  expounding  the  law,  and 
stating  the  points  of  evidence  on  which  the  recollection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  may  differ." 

In  speaking  of  the  formation  and  functions  of  juries,  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  relates  to  verdicts,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  was 
anticipated.  Some  articles  deserve  consideration.  The  term,  offences 
of  the  same  nature^  frequently  occurs  in  this  system,  and  it  is  import- 
ant to  keep  in  mind  the  sense  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  used.  Of- 
fences, we  must  remember,  were  arranged  in  relation  to  this  object 
under  a  variety  of  heads  ;  as  offences  against  person,  property,  reputa- 
tion, and  the  like.  All  offences  arranged  under  the  same  head,  are 
offences  of  the  same  nature  :  of  these,  some  are  higher,  others  lower 
in  degree  ;  the  lowest  being  the  first  in  numerical  order,  and  ascending 
on  a  scale  prepared  by  a  view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  each  offence 
combined  with  the  degree  of  moral  depravity  evinced  in,  or  usually  at- 
tendant on,  its  commission.  This  explanation  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  power,  given  to  the  jury,  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  a  lower  offence,  of  the  same  nature  with  the  one  charged  in 
the  indictment,  provided  that  the  lower  offence  be  produced  by  the 
same  circumstances  ;  thus,  if  one  be  indicted  for  murder,  the  jury  may 
convict  of  manslaughter  or  negligent  homicide  in  any  of  the  degrees ; 
if  he  be  indicted  for  battery  or  theft,  aggravated  by  any  other  circum- 
stances which  enhance  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  the  jury  may  convict 
of  any  of  those  offences  of  the  same  nature,  which  are  lower  in  the 
scale  of  crime  ;  but  it  must  be  the  same  homicide,  the  same  battery, 
the  same  theft,  that  is  charged  in  the  indictment.  On  the  contrary,  on 
an  indictment  for  negligent  homicide  in  the  first  degree,  the  party  may  . 
not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  murder,  or  any  of  the  other  degrees 
of  homicide ;  nor,  if  indicted  for  simple  theft,  can  he  be  found  guilty 
of  robbery  ;  but  if  on  the  trial  the  evidence  is  found  to  support  a 
charge  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  one  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the 
court  is  directed  to  discharge  the  jury  and  send  the  witnesses  to  the 
grand  Jurv,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  indictment  preferred  for  the 
higher  ofllence. 

in  cases  of  acquittal  for  insanity,  that  fact  is  directed  to  be  certified, 
and  the  court  is  empowered  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  party  or  his  delivery  to  his  relations. 

In  the  mode  in  which  verdicts  arc  taken,  at  present,  on  charges  of 
forgnry,  a  difficulty  sometimes  arises,  where  there  is  an  acquittal,  to 
know  on  what  grounds  the  decision  was  made  ;  whether  they  believe 
that  the  instrument  was  forged,  but  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  per- 
son guilty  of  the  crime ;  or  that  the  instrument  was  made  by  the  person 
whose  act  it  purported  to  be,  and  consequently  that  no  crime  had  been 
committed.  By  the  code,  whenever  the  acquittal  is  made  on  the  last 
mentioned  ground,  the  Jury  are  directed  to  declare,  and  the  court  to  re- 
cord it ;  so  that  the  finding  may  serve  as  an  authority  for  the  person, 
whose  property  the  instrument  is,  to  receive  it.    In  the  first  case,  it  re- 
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the  legislature  may  see  whether  the  provision  was  not  dictated  by  the 
exalted  opinion  of  the  judicial  character,  which,  in  its  purity,  it  de- 
serves ;  by  a  desire  to  prevent  any  encroachment  by  the  bench  on 
that  feature  in  our  jurisprudence  which  assigns  to  the  judges  the  de- 
cision of  questions  of  law,  to  the  jury  those  of  fact ;  and  whether  in 
its  operation  it  will  not  save  the  judges  from  degrading  altercation, 
render  juries  more  independent  and  more  attentive  to  their  great  duties, 
and  exalt  rather  than  debase  the  judicial  character,  and  preserve  unim- 
paired the  distinctive  characters  of  the  jury  and  the  bench. 

This  is  the  extract  from  the  Report  <<  Another  article,  applicable 
to  the  trial,  restricts  the  charge  of  the  judge  to  an  opinion  of  the  law, 
and  allows  a  repetition  of  the  evidence  only  when  required  by  the  jury, 
or  any  one  of  them.  The  practice  of  repeating  all  the  testimony  from 
notes,  always,  from  the  nature  of  things,  imperfectly,  not  seldom  inac- 
curately, and  sometimes  carelessly  taken,  has  a  double  disadvantage  ; 
it  makes  the  jurors,  who  depend  more  on  the  the  judge's  notes  than  on 
their  own  memory,  inattentive  to  the  evidence,  and  it  gives  them  an 
imperfect  copy  of  that  which  the  nature  of  the  trial  by  jury  requires 
they  should  record  on  their  own  minds.  Forced  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves, the  necessity  will  quicken  their  attention,  and  it  will  be  only 
when  they  disagree  in  their  recollection  that  recourse  will  be  had  to 
the  notes  of  the  judge.  There  is  also  another  and  more  cogent  reason 
for  the  restriction.  Judges  are  generally  men  who  have  grown  old  in 
the  practice  at  the  bar.  With  the  knowledge  which  this  experience 
gives,  they  also  acquire  a  habit,  very  difficult  to  be  shaken  off,  that  of 
taking  a  side  in  every  question  that  they  hear  debated  ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  once  enlisted,  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  their  professional 
ingenuity  are  always  arrayed  on  the  same  side,  and 'furnish  arms  for 
the  contest  ;  neutrality  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be  expected  ; 
but  the  law  should  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evil  that  this  almost 
inevitable  state  of  things  must  produce.  In  the  theory  of  our  law, 
judges  are  the  counsel  for  the  accused  ;  in  the  practice,  they  are,  with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  his  most  virtilent{a)  prosecutors.  The 
true  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  require,  that  he  should  be 
neither.  Perfect  impartiality  is  inconsistent  with  these  duties.  A 
good  judge  should  have  no  wish  that  the  guilty  should  escape,  or  that 
the  innocent  should  suffer  ;  no  false  pity,  no  undue  severity  should  bias 
the  unshaken  rectitude  of  his  judgment ;  calm  in  deliberation,  firm  in 
resolve,  patient  in  investigating  the  truth,  tenacious  of  it  when  disco- 
vered ;  he  should  join  urbanity  of  manners  to  dignity  of  demeanour, 
and  an  integrity  above  suspicion  to  learning  and  talent ;  such  a  judge 
is  what,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  courts,  he  ought  to  b&--the 
protector,  not  the  advocate,  of  the  accused — his  judge,  not  his  accuser  ; 
and  while  executing  these  functions,  he  is  the  organ  by  which  the  si* 
cred  will  of  the  law  is  pronounced.  Uttered  by  such  a  voice,  it  will 
be  heard,  respected,  felt,  obeyed.  But  impose  on  him  the  task  of  a^ 
gument,  of  debate  ;  degrade  him  from  the  bench  to  the  bar ;  aofliir 
him  to  overpower  the  accused  with  his  influence,  or  to  enter  the  liati 
with  his  advocate,  to  carry  on  the  conflict  of  sophisms,  of  angry  argumeo^ 
of  tart  replies,  and  all  the  wordy  war  of  forensic  debate  :  suffer  him  la 

(a)  The  conduct  of  some  judges  would  justify  this  epithet ;  but,  on  reflectioiH  I 
regret  that  it  lias  been  so  generally  applied  as  b  done  in  the  text ;  zeakfiu  wooU  h«w 
better  expressed  the  idea  I  meant  to  convey. 
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do  thiSy  and  his  dignity  is  lost,  his  decrees  are  no  longer  considered  as 
the  oracles  of  the  law  ;  tliey  arc  submitted  to,  but  not  respected  ;  and 
even  the  triumph  of  his  eloquence  or  ingenuity,  in  the  conviction  of 
the  accused,  must  be  lessened  by  the  suspicion  that  it  has  owed  its 
success  to  official  influence  and  the  privilege  of  arguing  without  reply. 
For  these  reasons  the  judge  is  forbidden  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
facts  which  are  alleged  in  evidence,  much  less  to  address  any  argument 
to  the  jury  ;  but  his  functions  are  confined  to  expounding  the  law,  and 
stating  the  points  of  evidence  on  which  the  recollection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  may  differ. '' 

In  speaking  of  the  formation  and  functions  of  juries,  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  relates  to  verdicts,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  was 
anticipated.  Some  articles  deserve  consideration.  The  term,  offences 
of  the  same  naturey  frequently  occurs  in  this  system,  and  it  is  import- 
ant to  keep  in  mind  the  sense  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  used.  Of- 
fences, we  must  remember,  were  arranged  in  relation  to  this  object 
under  a  variety  of  heads ;  as  offences  against  person,  property,  reputa- 
tion, and  the  like.  All  offences  arranged  under  the  same  head,  are 
ofiences  of  the  same  nature  :  of  these,  some  are  higher,  others  lower 
in  degree  ;  the  lowest  being  the  first  in  numerical  order,  and  ascending 
on  a  scale  prepared  by  a  view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  each  offence 
combined  with  the  degree  of  moral  depravity  evinced  in,  or  usually  at- 
tendant on,  its  commission.  This  explanation  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  power,  given  to  the  jury,  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  a  lower  offence,  of  the  same  nature  with  the  one  charged  in 
the  indictment,  provided  that  the  lower  offence  be  produced  by  the 
flame  circumstances  ;  thus,  if  one  be  indicted  for  murder,  the  jury  may 
eonvict  of  manslaughter  or  negligent  homicide  in  any  of  the  degrees ; 
if  he  be  indicted  for  battery  or  theft,  aggravated  by  any  other  circum- 
atancefl  which  enhance  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  the  jury  may  convict 
of  any  of  those  offences  of  the  same  nature,  which  are  lower  in  the 
scale  of  crime  ;  but  it  must  be  the  same  homicide,  the  same  battery, 
the  same  theft,  that  is  charged  in  the  indictment.  On  the  contrary,  on 
an  indictment  for  negligent  homicide  in  the  first  degree,  the  party  may 
not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  murder,  or  any  of  the  other  degrees 
of  homicide ;  nor,  if  indicted  for  simple  theft,  can  he  be  found  guilty 
of  robbery  ;  but  if  on  the  trial  the  evidence  is  found  to  support  a 
charge  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  one  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the 
court  is  directed  to  discharge  the  jury  and  send  the  witnesses  to  the 
grand  junr,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  indictment  preferred  for  the 
higher  ofilence. 

In  cases  of  acquittal  for  insanity,  that  fact  is  directed  to  be  certified, 
and  the  court  is  empowered  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  party  or  his  delivery  to  his  relations. 

In  the  mode  in  which  verdicts  are  taken,  at  present,  on  charges  of 
forgery,  a  difficulty  sometimes  arises,  where  there  is  an  acquittal,  to 
know  on  what  grounds  the  decision  was  made  ;  whether  they  believe 
that  the  instrument  was  forged,  but  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  per- 
son guilty  of  the  crime ;  or  that  the  instrument  was  made  by  the  person 
whose  act  it  purported  to  be,  and  consequently  that  no  crime  had  been 
committed.  By  the  code,  whenever  the  acquittal  is  made  on  the  last 
mentioned  ground,  the  Jury  are  directed  to  declare,  and  the  court  to  re- 
cord it ;  so  that  the  finding  may  serve  as  an  authority  for  the  person, 
whose  property  the  instrument  is,  to  receive  it.    In  the  first  case,  it  re- 
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mains  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer  as  the  means  of  prosec 
offender,  whenever  he  is  discovered.  But  the  court  is  auth 
make  such  order  respecting  it,  as  may  be  required  for  the  eni 
ticc,  in  case  any  civil  suit  should  be  commenced  which  may 
production  necessary. 

In  cases  of  conviction,  if  the  court  think  the  jury  have 

the  law,  they  may  order  them  to  reconsider  their  verdict,  aft* 

them  an  explanation  of  the  law;  but  ihey  have  not  this  powei 

them  where  there  has  been  a  verdict  of  acquittal.     Directions 

for  ascertaining  whether  the  assent  of  each  juror  has  been  gi\ 

verdict  declared  by  the  foreman,  and  for  recording  it.  When  tl 

of  acquittal  is  entered  and  recorded,  the  defendant  is  entitled 

mediate  discharge,  without  any  detention  for  fees,  costs,  for  any 

incurred  by  his  confinement,  except  only  in  the  following  cas 

other  charges  are  legally  exhibited  against  him;  where  the  pul 

cutor  requires  a  detention  not  exceeding  twelve  hours,  to  fi 

charge  on  an  official  allegation  to  the  court,  that  he  has  the  e^ 

justify  it;  or  on  the  allegation  of  sufficient  causes  for  a  new  ti 

perly  supported  by  evidence.      The  causes  that  are  deemed 

are  precisely  enumerated,  and  all  are  founded  on  some  malprac 

defendant,  in  producing  suborned  witnesses,  or  forged  paper. 

venting,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  fo 

secution — in  giving  evidence  out  of  court  to  the  jury — in  bribi 

or  causing  an  illegal  panel  to  be  returned.     A  much  longer  1 

ficient  reasons  is  given  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  when  i 

conviction  ;  and  the  mode  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  facts. 

case,  are  to  be  substantiated.     The  long  title  of  arrest  of  ^ 

under  our  present  system,  is  abridged  to  a  short  chapter  ;  ai 

causes  for  which  the  defendant  may  now  hope  for  impunity, 

guilt  has  been  ascertained,  are  reduced  to  a  single  one — that 

accusation  does  not  contain  the  allegation  of  any  fact;   or  an] 

pled  with  an  intent,  that  is  by  law  created  an  offence.     But 

ance  of  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  only  places  the  ps 

situation  in  which  he  was  before  the  indictment  was  found- 

be  again  indicted,  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose 

•code  has  been  supposed  too  favourable  to  the  accused,  in  sc 

features,  'it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  considered  as  too  sevei 

but  after  the  best  reflection  my  mind  has  been  able  to  give  t 

ject,  it  can  perceive  no  injury  but  to  the  guilty  in  thus  restr 

effects  of  allowing  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  nor  any  ui 

vexation  even  to  them.     Suppose  the  case  of  one  brought  to 

indictment  which  charges  facts  that  do  not  amount  to  an  offer 

defect  had  been  pointed  out  before  the  trial,  no  one  suppo 

ought  to  operate  as  a  discharge  from  further  prosecution.    W 

it,  after  a  jury  have  given  their  sanction  to  the  truth  of  the 

after  the  defendant  has  purposely,  perhaps,  omitted  to  avail 

the  exception  ?     No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  :  even  the  r 

no  one  shall  twice  be  put  in  jeopardy,  perverted  as  it  has  be 

be  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  ;  for  surely  no  one  can  be 

put  in  jeopardy  by  a  trial  for  facts  not  criminal  in  themselves, 

he  might  have  confessed  without  incurring  any  penalty  w 

Three  days,  after  a  verdict  of  conviction,  are  allowed  for  mai 

tioQ  in  arrest  of  judgment  or  for  a  new  trial;  at  the  expiratioi 

time,  the  prisoner  is  to  be  brought  into  court  for  sentence :  f 
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pronouncing  it,  the  prisoner  muBt  be  interrogated  to  know  whether  he 
can  allege  any  cause  why  judgment  should  not  be  given.  The  several 
matters  which  it  will  avail  him  to  show,  in  answer  to  this  interpellation, 
are  only  four  :  a  pardon — insanity — inevitable  accident,  that  prevented 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  or  in  arrest  of  judgment  within  the  three  days 
— or  a  denial  that  he  is  the  person  convicted.  The  mode  in  which 
these  several  allegations  are  to  be  substantiated  and  disposed  of,  is 
pointed  out ;  and  previous  to  the  sentence  it  is  provided,  that  such 
matters  in  aggravation,  as  were  not  necessary  to  be  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, may  be  shown  by  the  prosecution — and  such  in  extenuation,  by 
the  defendant,  as  would  not,  on  the  trial,  have  proved  him  to  have  been 
entirely  innocent. 

Before  we  consider  the  matters  incident  to  the  judgment,   it  may  be 
proper  to  review  .the  provisions  which  characterize  tne  previous  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  were  framed  with  the  view  of  depriving  offenders 
of  every  reasonable  hope  of  escaping  from  defects  of  form,  an  inesti- 
mable advantage  in  criminal  procedure ;  but  which  would  be  purchased 
too  dear  if  attained  at  the  expense  of  unnecessary  risk  to  the  innocent, 
or  any  vexation  that  may  be  avoided  to  the  party,  whether  guilty  or 
innocent     As  the  law  is  now  administered,  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
defects,  not  very  clearly  defined,  which  are  called  defects  of  substance  ; 
for  these  the  defendant  may  move  to  have  the  indictment  quashed, 
that  is,  declared  to  be  void,  before  the  trial ;  or  he  may  take  the 
chance  of  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  and  if  that  hope  fail,  he  may  move 
to  arrest  the  judgment  after  a  verdict  against  him.    This  latter  course 
he  is  always  advised  to  pursue,  if  his  advocate  thinks  the  objection  a 
good  one,  because  the  effect  of  quashing  the  indictment  leaves  him  lia- 
ble to  a  renewal  of  the  prosecution ;  but  when  the  judgment  is  arrested, 
be  is  for  ever  discharged,  although  his  guilt  be  apparent.     Now,  most 
of  these  things  called  defects  of  substance,  are  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  mere  defects  of  form.     Sometimes  the  omission  of  writing  the 
name  of  the  county  in  the  margin  of  the  indictment,  although  it  be 
stated  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  itself;  sometimes  not  putting  it 
in  the  indictment,  although  it  be  in  the  margin,  and  other  omissions  of 
the  like  nature  ;  the  variance  of  a  letter  between  the  original  and  the 
copy  of  an  instrument  set  forth  in  the  indictment ;  sometimes  even  of 
a  comma,  has  been  held  a  sufficient  cause  for  setting  aside  a  conviction 
and  discharging  the  guilty  convict  without  punishment     In  England 
and  in  this  state,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  governed  as  to  certain 
crimes  by  the  same  law,  any  defect  of  form  whatever  may  produce  this 
effect  I  say  may  produce  it,  because  this,  like  other  points  of  practice, 
depends  very  much  on  the  will  of  the  judge  ;  the  law  having  varied  in 
this  respect,  not  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  but  by  the  changing  de- 
eitions  of  the  courts  ;  for  Sir  M.  Hale  laments,  that  '<  that  strictness 
has  grown  to   be  a  blemish  and  inconvenience  in  the  law  and  the 
admiDistration  thereof ;  for  that  more  offenders  escape,  by  the  over 
easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  inno- 
cence.'^    Here  we  have  the  highest  authority,  not  only  for  the  existence 
of  the  evil)  but  for  the  fact  of  its  being  produced  by  the  decisions  of  the 
eourty  not  by  any  positive  law  ;  and  consequently,  if  one  set  of  judges 
have  altered  the  law  by  being  over  easy  in  listening  to  exceptions,  other 
judgea  may  restore  it  to  its  original  state  in  which  it  was  before  the 
<<  strictness  grew  to  be  a  blemish,''  or  they  will  have  a  plausible,  if  not 
a  legpJ  reason  for  increasing  that  strictness,  because  it  is  expressly 
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stated  to  be  law(a)y  that  none  of  the  statutes,  which  allow  amei 

in  civil  cases,  extend  to  those  of  a  criminal  nature.     It  is  of  litt 

sequence,  however,  to  inquire  from  what  cause  this  strictness,  { 

rious  to   the  administration   of  justice,   proceeds,  provided  wc 

against  its  effects  in  future.     Tjiis  has  been  attempted  not  by  abo 

the  necessity  for  forms,  but  by  supplying  them  whenever  the 

been  omitted,  and  amending  them  when  they  are  defective.    Th< 

ral  enunciation  of  this  feature  in  the  code  was  so  much  assailed 

allegation,  that  allowing  the  amendments  would  enable  the  prosi 

officer  to  harass  by  charges  that  might  surprise  the  defendant 

vexation  and  injury.     An  inspection  of  the  provisions  by  whii 

characteristic  in  the  plan  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  it  is  cod 

ly  believed,  will  obviate  that  objection;  no  amendment  materially 

ingthe  charse  can  be  made,  but  either  by  the  agency  of  the  gran 

which  would  never  lend  itself  to  vexs^tious  proceeding;  or  by  th( 

the  defendant  himself,  when  be  points  out  an  error  arising  from 

xner,  inaccurate  copies,  or  defects  of  this  nature.    Innocence  has  n 

to  fear,  nothing  to   complain  of,  from  this  proceeding ;  guilt, 

thing  to  dread  ;  public  justice,   every  thing  to  gain.     I  consid 

adoption  of  this  part  of  the  code  so  essential  to  the  success 

whole,  that  I  must  be  excused  for  pressing  the  strict  examinatioi 

upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature.     Nothing  so  much  fost( 

growth  of  crimes,  as  the  hope  in  the  culprit  that  some  defect  ol 

will  enable  him  to  escape  ;  and  nothing  encourages  that  hope  sc 

as  the  numerous  and  sometimes  frivolous  objections  that  are  all 

and  this  is  called  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  law! — wl 

fact,  it  is,   in  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,   its  ^'greatest  b 

and  inconvenience.''    The  character  of  humanity  must  be  ace 

not  by  facilitating  the  impunity  of  offenders,  but  by  the  strict  inj 

of  mild  punishments,  when  guilt  has  been  proved  ;  and  it  is  a  s 

tenderness  to  boast  of,  which  suffers  a  villain  to  escape  his  punis 

because  a  clerk  has  omitted  a  word,  or  inserted  one  too  many,  in 

ing  an  indictment 

We  come  now  to  the  consummation  of  the  judicial  authority 
operation  upon  offences.  The  functions  of  the  judge  cease  wl 
has  pronot^nced  the  sentence,  unless  extraordinary  circumstances  i 
require  him  to  communicate  with  the  chief  magistrate,  in  relatioi 
application  for  pardon  ;  but  even  then,  the  duty  he  performs  is  t 
a  witness  of  facts  disclosed  on  the  trial,  rather  than  that  of  a  ^ 
This  last  office  is  also  the  most  important.  In  a  system  of  pena 
which  has  fine  and  imprisonment  for  its  chief  sanctions,  a  great 
must  be  allowed  for  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  circumsi 
whidh  aggravate  or  extenuate  an  offence,  which  make  a  punishmen 
to  one  individual,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  another,  are  too  n^ 
ous  to  be  detailed,  and  too  much  dependent  on  events  to  be  fon 
But  much  may  be  done,  although  we  confess  our  inability  to  do  al 
we  ought  to  advance  in  the  path  of  improvement,  although  we  d 
of  its  leading  us  to  perfection.  We  have  prescribed  limits  to  th 
cretion  of  the  judge,  because  we  cannot  fill  up  the  interval  by  apj 
our  scale  to  unknown  events.  The  combination  of  those  events 
produce  different  degrees  of  depravity  for  which  we  cannot  anti< 
the  exact  punishment  that  ought  to  be  applied;  but  we  can  forese 

(a)  4  Blaek.  Com.  375. 
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can  enumerate  certain  probable  circumstances  in  the  commission  of  every 
ofience,  which  ought  to  aggravate  or  lessen  the  punishment,  although 
we  cannot  direct  in  what  precise  degree  they  ought  to  have  that  effect. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  code  now  offered  to  you.    It  contains  two  oppo- 
site details  of  circumstances,  which  ought  to  increase  above,  and  those 
which  ought  to  diminish  below  the  medium  rate  of  punishment,  which 
is  declared  to  be  that  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  where  none  of  these 
circumstances  exist     Thus,  if  the  code  direct  that  the  punishment  of 
an  offence  shall  be  fine,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars;  the  medium  is  two  hundred,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  award,  if  there  be  no  circumstances  of  extenuation  or  aggrava- 
tion.   The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  arising  from  this  address 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  is  fully  explained  in  the  text,  and  the  rea- 
son for  resorting  to  it  has  more  than  once  been  adverted  to  in  the  report 
The  fourteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  forms  of  conducting  the 
ordinary  business  of  courts.     One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  is  the 
oath  or  affirmation  to  be  administered  to  jurors  and  witnesses  ;  those 
now  in  use  to  officers,  are,  for  reasons  that  will  be  given,  abolished. 
These  engagements  are  either  promissory  or  declaratory;  the  juror's  oath 
being  of  the  first,  that  of  the  witnesses  of  the  last  description:  a  breach 
of  the  promissory  oath  not  incurring,  like  that  of  the  other,  the  punish- 
ment of  perjury,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  penal  code.     Some  changes 
having  been  proposed  under  this  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  produced  them.     The  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  test  for  the  truth  of  declarations  which  were  to 
operate  as  judicial  proof,  and  some  bond  for  the  performance  of  promises, 
in  a  very  early  state  of  society,   suggested,  on  him  who  should  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  such  engagement,  an  imprecation  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure ;  which  was  thought  to  be  inevitable,  when  the  appeal  was 
voluntarilv  made  by  the  party  upon  whom  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  to  fall,  if  his  promise  was  broken,  or  his  declaration  false.     A  be- 
lief in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  his  agency  in  punishing  evil  and  reward- 
ing virtue,  either  in  this  life  or  another,  was  essential  to  this  religious 
sanction  of  an  oath;  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  has  generally  been  esteemed 
the  most  powerful  ;  another,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  first     The  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  had  by  his  broken  vows 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  God,  could  not  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
man,  and  another,  surety  was  added  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  perjurer.     The  chastisement  which  he  had 
invoked  upon  his  head,  was  observed  not  always  to  follow  his  guilt  in 
this  world,  and  the  fear  of  that  which  might  follow  in  the  world  to  come, 
was  weakened  by  doubt,  by  irreligion,  and  the  prevalence  which  pre- 
sent advantage  generally  has  over  distant  and  uncertain  evil;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  add  the  temporal  penalties  denounced  by  human  laws 
against   perjury  ;    thus  completing  the  triple  tie  of  the   religious^ 
honorary,  and  civil  sanctions  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath.     Some 
sects  from  religious  principles,  and  some  writers  from  a  specious  theory, 
have  rejeetod  the  religious  sanction :  the  first,  because,  according  to 
their  tenets,  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  precept  of  the  founder  of  our 
holy  relipon  ;  the  second,   for  reasons  which  it  may  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine.    Keligious  scruples  will   with  difficulty  yield  to  civil  laws, 
and  where  their  indulgence  does  noi(|^perate  any  great  evil  to  society, 
a  wise  legislator  will  not  attempt  to  overcome  them.    Throughout 
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the  United  States,  therefore^  those  Christians  who  cannot  conscien- 
tiously take  an  oath,  have  the  same  credit  given  to  their  affirmation ; 
which  derives  its  whole  force  from  its  civil  and  honorary  obligation. 
Those  who  are  for  abolishing  the  religious  sanction,  pay,  that  it  is  not 
only  useless  but  injurious,  and  even  profane  :  useless,  because  where 
religious    motives    produce  a  determination   to   tell  the  truth,  they 
will  always  operate,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  engagement — and 
where  there  is  no  religion,  the  form  can  have  no  effect     Injurious, be- 
cause it  creates  a  false  confidence  in  the  declaration  of  one  who  has  no 
religious  sentiment,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  credit  of  him  who  has;  be- 
cause religion  cannot  be  introduced  in  civil  institutions  without  weaken- 
ing their  effect ;  because,  with  many,  religion  consists  in  form,  and  if 
that  form  be  varied  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  religious  obligation  is 
not  incurred,  and  the  other  obligations,  being  considered  as  inferior, 
are  overlooked  :  and  because,  the  oath  being  a  religious  ceremony,  was 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  its  breach 
pardoned  or  expiated(a).     Profane,  not  only  because  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  plain  and  express  command  of  the  Scripture,  but  because  it  sup- 
poses a  power  in  him  who  imposes,  or  him  who  takes  the  oath,  to  direct 
Almighty  vengeance  at  his  pleasure,  and  often  for  triflineoreven  unwor- 
thy objects.   When  properly  developed  and  coolly  considered,  these  ob- 
jections have  weight;  and  if  I  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  devisins 
the  formula  of  a  judicial  asseveration  to  declare  the  truth,  I  think! 
should  omit  the  conditional  renunciation  of  God's  favour,  which  it  now 
contains.     The  general  impression  now  existing  of  its  necessity,  the 
abandonment  of  all  pretension  to  right  by  any  ecclesiastical  power  in 
our  day  to  dispense  with  its  obligation,  and  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
change,  have  combined  to  induce  me  to  retain  this  part  of  the  oath  in 
ordinary  cases  ;  but  with  the  proviso  of  extending  the  right  of  dispens- 
ing with  it  in  favour  of  all  those  who  declare  they  have  religious  scruplei^ 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  same  dispensation  is  now  given  to  Quaker* 
and  Memnonists.    But  while  this  part  of  the  form  has  been  retainedi  it 
was  to  be  feared,  and  experience  shows  that  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  apprehension,  that  there  are  men  who  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this 
obligation,  and  are  ready  to  risk  the  legal  consequences,  but  who  yet 
might  be  restrained  if  an  address  were  expressly  made  to  their  honour 
and   integrity.     There  are  perverse  and   extraordinary  ideas  enter- 
tained on  this  subject:  one  will  conceive  the  oath  not  binding  on  hii 
conscience,  if  administered  on  any  other  book  than  the  New  Testament; 
a  Jew  may  think  it  of  no  force  unless  the  old  be  presented  to  him;  this 
man  conceives  himself  obliged  to  tell  the  truth  only  when  he  deelares 
that  he  will  do  so  with  uplifted  hand;  another,  who  does  not  mind  kiss- 
ing the  book,  as  he  irreverently  styles  it,  will  be  scrupulously  exact 
in  what  he  declares  upon  his  honour.     These  considerations  have  in* 
duced  me  to  incorporate  into  the  form  of  the  oath  a  clause  to  bind  those 
of  the  last  description. 

As  has  been  observed,  all  persons  belonging  to  any  sect,  hayingrfr* 
ligious  scruples  to  take  an  oath,  may  substitute  an  affirmation.    Tte 


(a)  DumoDt  gives  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  power.  Clement  VI.9  besays, 
to  John  the  III.  of  France,  and  Jane  his  wife,  and  to  all  their  successort,  the  rii^t,  wUhtit 
incurring  any  sin,  to  violate  their  promisMttpi  oaths,  as  well  those  they  hid  abMdj 
•8  those  they  might  thereafier  make,  pr^Bed  it  was  not  their  interest  to  ksep  tlMaii» 
provided  also  that  they  commuted  the  obligation  in  some  work  of  pietj. 


i 


Asenred  by  all  those  not  concerned  in  taking  or  adminiatering  it, 
I  oChsr  business  is  to  be  transacted  in  court  during  the  ceremony, 
iths  ftnd  affirmations  of  jurors  and  witnesses  are  so  framed,  as  to 
iheir  respective  duties  forcibly  before  them,  as  well  as  the  penal- 
tending  a  neglect  of  their  performance  ;  and  an  endeavour  is 

0  enforce  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  requisite  solemnity  in 
nooial  generally  treated  with  the  utmost  levity,  but  which  re- 
every  aid  that  an  imposing  form  can  give  to  enforce  the  idea  of 
ig^ion.  One  peculiarity  in  the  oath  of  a  witness  ought,  perhaps, 
pointed  out  At  present  he  is  sworn  to  declare  the  ^^  whole 
>"  yet  when  he  proceeds  to  comply  wi4h  this  obligation,  he  is, 
ps,  stopped  by  the  counsel  or  the  court,  and  told,  <*what  you 
w  about  to  say  is  not  legal  evidence,  and  although  it  is  part  of  the 
the  whole  of  which  you  have  sworn  to  tell,  yet  you  are  not  per- 

(o  tell  what  we  have  obliged  you  to  swear  that  you  would  tell." 
leongruity  is  remedied  by  a  clause  in  the  proposed  form  of  the 

three  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  regulate  the  manner  of 
tg  and  adjourning  the  court,  keeping  the  minutes,  calling  the 

witnesses  and  officers,  and  imposing  fines  for  their  non-attend- 
and  to  supply  any  omission  in  this  part  of  the  code,  authority 
(O  to  the  courts  to  make  additional  rules  of  practice  ;  but  they 
be  submitted  immediately  after  to  the  legislature,  to  the  end  that 
nay  prevent  any  infringement  of  the  law,  and  preserve  a  uni- 
f  in  the  form  of  proceeding  in  all  the  diflferent  courts.  )  |i 

necessary  officers  of  the  courts  are  enumerated  in  a  succeeding 
r,  and  their  several  duties  specially  pointed  out.  The  only  ad- 
to  those  now  employed,  is  the  reporter  ;  his  duties  are,  to  make 

1  of  all  causes  that  are  tried,  and  all  points  of  law  that  are  de- 
ed in  the  court,  and  to  publish  them  at  stated  times,  and  to  *r  \  *i 
regular  returns  of  all  commitments,  accusations,  indictments,  in-  -  \\ 
ions  and  trials,  in  such  form  as  to  give  every  desirable  infbrma-                       ;    *j 
I  the  state  of  crime  and  criminal  jurisprudence  in  his  distrii^ct                       :     -' 
returns  are  to  be  made  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  laid  before                      V '  ' 

-S.I.J. A .i*  '-r ^?^. :ii  aU...    u^  m.^\\*>.^**>.A     M.k:<.U 
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of  justice^  yet  public  morals  require  that  certain  investigations  should 
form  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  chapter,  therefore,  provides  that,  io 
certain  enumerated  cases,  the  details  of  which  would  only  foster  pas- 
sions injurious  to  society,  or  wound  the  feelings  of  the  innocent  con- 
nexions of  the  parties,  no  persons  but  the  necessary  attendants  and 
officers  of  the  court,  the  witnesses,  jurors,  and  a  limited  number  of 
persons  indicated  by  the  party  and  the  prosecutor,  shall  be  admitted  at 
the  trial,  and  that  no  report  of  the  details  shall  be  published. 

A  short  chapter  directs,  that  until  the  system  by  which  naagistrates 
and  officers  of  justice  are  remunerated  for  their  services,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  be  abolished,  the  state,  and  not  the  defendant,  shall  pay 
costs  in  all  cases  of  discharge  for  want  of  prosecution,  or  on  acquittal; 
and  that,  in  cases'' of  conviction,  the  court  may  either  exonerate  tiie 
defendant  from  the  payment  of  them,  or  make  such  an  apportionmeot 
as  may  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  no  person  is  to  be  de- 
tained for  the  payment  of  costs,  until  after  a  discussion  of  his  property, 
and  then  only  for  the  term  limited  in  the  case  of  fines. 

This  finishes  the  review  of  that  part  of  the  code  which  prescribes 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  in  criminal  trials.  The  concluding 
chapter  of  Uiis  title  relates  to  a  subject  which  could  not  be  broag^t  pro- 
perly under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

The  propriety  of  allowing  any  lapse  of  time  to  prevent  the  prose-^ 
cution  of  an  offence,  has  frequently  been  called  in  question,  and  tor" 
such  cogent  reasons  as  have  induced  the  allowance  of  prescription  only^ 
in  the  following  cases :  misdemeanors  for  private  offences ;  crimen 
which  can  only  be  prosecuted  on  the  complaint  of  designated  persons ; 
attempts  to  commit  crimes  when  not  accompanied  by  any  offence.    This 
plea  is  allowed  in  the  first  case,  because  the  evil  of  the  offence  falling 
chiefly  on  an  individual,  it  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  too  trivial 
to  attract  the  notice  of  public  justice,  if  it  be  not  prosecuted  within 
the  limited  time  ;  but  this  presumption  is  rebutted  by  showing  that  the 
party  iniured  was  out  of  the  state,  or  prevented  by  force  or  threats 
from  malcing  the  complaint.     The  same  reason  partially  applies  to  the 
second  case.  Crimes,  which  can  only  be  prosecuted  by  designated  ftr- 
sons ;  as  the  prosecution  could  only  be  made  by  them,  the  delay  will 
be  presumed  to  have  arisen  either  from  a  determination  not  to  accuse, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  unfair  advantage.     The  same  caused 
that  are  enumerated  under  the  third  head  destroy  the  prescription  ;9 
attempts  to  commit  crimes  are  prescribed,  because  they  approach  sc^ 
nearly  in  their  nature  to  private  misdemeanors,  which  enjoy  that  pri — 
vilege,  that  it  appeared  unjust  to  make  any  distinction  ;  but  chiefly  be — 
cause  no  offence  having  been  actually  committed,  and  the  sole  questior^^ 
being  that  of  intent,  great  injustice  might  ensue  from  instituting  an  in — 
quiry  of  that  nature,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.    All  other  offences  mav  -^ 
at  any  time,  be  prosecuted,  because,  allowing  them  to  be  barred,  woalc^ 
hold  out  a  reward  to  ingenious  villany  and  address  in  concealment  ^ 
and,  as(a)  has  been  very  forcibly  expressed  ;   to  show  the  absardit)^ 
of  suffering  any  lapse  of  time  to  bring  impunity,  only  suppose  the  lavish 
conceived  in  these  terms,  "  but  if  the  robber,  the  murderer,  the  thiefsr 
can  during  twenty  years  elude  the  vigilance  of  justice,  their  addres-^ 
shall  be  recompensed,  their  safety  assured,  and  the  proceeds  of  thei^ 
crime  legalized  in  their  possess!^" 

(a)  TniU  de  Lcgislatioo,  torn.  1.  p.  148  i 
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The  third  and  last  title  of  this  bcxA  contains  directions  for  the  mode . 
of  procedull  in  cases  not  immediately  connected  with  the  proeedmB 
in  courts.  The  first  chapter  relates  to  inquests  on  dead  bodies,  found  • 
under  circumstanceerthat  may  induce  the  suspicion  of  homicide.  These 
do  not  naaterially  vary  from  those  now  in  use.  The  utility  of  this 
institution  is  apparent,  and  has  been  tested  by  experience.  The  pub- 
licity of  the  proceeding  destroys  unjust  suspicion,  which,  but  for  this 
inquiry,  the  innocent  would  have  no  means  of  showing  to  be  false  ;  and 
it  is  eminently  calculated  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment.  The  in- 
quiry immediately  made,  before  any  means  can  be  devised  for  conceal- 
ment, the  view  of  the  body,  the  examination  of  skilful  professional  men, 
the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  concourse  of 
neighbours  and  friends  bringing  with  them  proof  of  circumstances  that 
would  escape  any  more  tardy  or  less  public  inquiry,  are  most  power- 
ful means  for  bringing  to  light  crimes  often  committed  against  human 
life.  The  inquest,  however,  has  not,  as  in  England,  the  effect  of  an 
indictment,  because  the  want  of  time  and  professional  aid  frequently 
render  it  defective  ;  but  it  may  be  made  the  foundation  for  one,  and, 
with  all  the  proceedings,  is  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury,  in  all  cases 
where  death  is  found  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  crime.  The  coroner 
has  the  same  powers  conferred,  and  duties  enjoined,  as  belong  to  other 
magistrates,  in  cases  of  examination,  bail  and  commitment. 

The  second  chapter  regulates  the  mode  in  which  the  examination  of 
a  body  shall  be  made  in  cases  of  suspected  murder.     It  gives  the  power 
to  a  family  meeting,  or  to  a  magistrate,  and  directs  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  investigation.     There  are  no  provisions  in  our  law  on 
this  sumect,  but  it  was  deemed  one  that  required  legislative  attention. 
The  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property  found,  being  created  an  of- 
iSencey  distinguished  from  tlieft,  with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded, 
by  extending  the  doctrine  of  constructive  possession,  it  was  thought 
just  and  requisite  that  the  law  should  direct  the  honest  finder  in  what 
manner  to  proceed,  with  respect  to  the  property  found,  so  as  to  avoid 
unjust  suspicion,  by  observing  the  rules,  and  to  facilitate  the  convic- 
tion of  the  dishonest  by  his  breach  of  them  :  this  forms  the  subject  of 
the  third  chapter. 

The  fourth  directs  the  mode  in  which  vagrancy  may  he  proved, 
and  under  what  circumstances  vagrants  may  be  committed  to  the 
House  of  Industry.  This  class  of  men,  who  hang  on  to  society 
rather  than  belong  to  it,  although  not  absolutely  criminals,  are  yet  so 
near  the  verge  of  it,  and  are  so  generally  the  nursery  for  criminals  of 
every  deMription,  tliat  preventive  justice  is  forced,  with  respect  to  them, 
to  measures  not  strictly  in  unison  with  its  usual  course  ;  but  this  sub- 
ject will  be  80  fully  discussed  in  the  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of 
rrison  Discipline,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  that  the  legislature  are 
respectfoUy  referred  to  that  part  of  the  system,  as  well  for  the  measures 
recommended  for  the  employment,  restraint  and  reformation  of  these 
people,  as  for  the  reasons  which  suggested  these  measures. 

In  criminal  proceedings,  no  question  presents  itself  which  is,  at  times, 
more  difficult  of  solution,  or  more  important  to  be  accurately  answer- 
ed, than  that  of  alleged  insanity.  When  it  occurs  as  a  defence  on  a 
trial  of  the  merits,  little  more  need  be  provided  by  law,  than  to  direct, 
that  when  ascertained  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act,  it  takes 
away  an  essential  quality  of  guilt.    But  when  the  alienation  of  mind  is 
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alliced  to  have  occurred  after  the  aM  bat  before  the  trials  ader  the  tfhl 
bulbefbre  the  judgment,  after  the  judgment  but  beibre  ii^^niiig  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  no  mode  of  trial  of  the  fact  k  provided  hj 
kw;  and  yet,  at  each  of  these  periodsy  particular  proraions  are  ncaaw 
ary,  as  well  to  ascertain  the  Uct,  as  to  direct  what  is  to  be  the  Qonse- 
quence  of  its  being  found  to  exist.  This  is  done  by  a  chapter  in  this 
title,  and  by  it  an  omission  in  our  law,  important  to  juttiee  and  tahi^ 
manity,  is  supplied. 

The  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  having  directed,  in  order  to 
avoid  collusive  prosecutions  for  adultery,  that  in  all  prosecutions  for  this 
offence  against  a  supposed  adulterer,  the  offending  wife  shall  be  joiaed, 
and  having  referred  to  this  code  for  the  manner  of  conducting  it,  it  is 
directed,  that  where  the  defendant  is  so  eharged,  aball  have  beee  cited 
or  arrested,  but  shall  not  appear,  that  an  attorney  shall  be  named  to 
represent  him,  and  that  the  trial  shall  proceed  in  his  abaenee ;  and  thit 
if  he  hdve  left  the  state,  so  as  not  to  be  served  with  process,  •  warrant 
shall  issue  and  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  the  triil,  which,  if 
he  do  not  appear,  may  proceed  against  the  wife  alone. 

The  collection  of  smhll  fines,  imposed  by  courts,  is  not  new  sufficient- 
ly enforced.  The  code  remedies  this  defect,  requires  frequent retnras 
by  the  collecting  officers,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  state  treaaurer 
to  prosecute  such  of  them  as  are  delinquent,  and  to  carry  nH  aedi  Bums, 
as  may  be  collected,  to  the  credit  of  the  <<  Compensation  Fundy"  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  Report,  where  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  the  means  of  paying  the  premiums  for  extraordinary  aerviees 
and  providing  the  marks  of  honorary  rewards;  it  is  here  aleo  boHhenad 
with  an  indemnity  directed  to  be  paid  to  all  those  who  shall  ree^i^  oa 
their  being  discharged  before  trial  of  an  alleged  ofienee^  a  eeftiifttte 
frpm  the  judge,  or  from  the  jury  who  shall  acquit  them  on  Ae 
that  no  improper  conduct  gave  reasonable  ground  ior  auqpicion. 
indemnity  is  granted  on  the  ground  that  society  is  bound  toeovn] 
all  such  evils  as  are  necessarily  incurred  for  its  safety,  where  they  tft 
not  the  result  either  of  an  oblisation  binding  on  all  the  citisem  in  gttH 
eral,  such  as  assisting  the  civil  officers  in  preserving  the  peace  ;  er  if 
losses  so  great  in  amount  and  general  in  their  nature  as  to  becoaaa  ta6 
burthensome  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  such  as  granting  indeniiiity 
for  the  ravages  committed  by  an  invading  enemy,  or  the  conftagratioQ 
of  a  city  to  prevent  its  falling  into  his  hands.  The  injury  reteivedbjr 
a  groundless  accusation  is  of  another  character.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
any  duty,  and  it  can  be  compensated  without  any  great  saerificew  When 
the  prosecution  is  malicious  as  well  aa  ill-founded,  the  state  \m  exonerat- 
ed from  this  burthen,  for  the  loss  waa  not  incurred  for  its  ben^ ;  and 
the  indemnity  may  be  recovered  afeainst  the  malicious  proseoilor.  The 
state  is  only  bound  to  pay  when  Uiere  was  reasonable  ground  for  sus- 
picion, but  which  did  not  arise  from  any  negligence  or  impmdenee  of 
the  party  accused.  The  aniount  of  the  compensation  is  to  be  fixed  by 
the  judge,  but  under  limits  which  effisctually  prevent  itsbeiuf^  made  the 
object  of  collusive  speculation,  while  it  affords  the  relief  which  justice 
requires  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Four  General  Provisions  are  inserted  at  the  oonduaion  ef  this 
book.  By  the  first  it  is  declared,  that  no  omission  of  any  mat* 
ter  of  fdrm  )}rcFcnted  in  this  system,  nor  any  deportore  from  the 
forms  given  for  proceeding  under  it,  shall  render  the  proceeding  yoid, 
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unless  it  be  80  specially  provided  f  or  unless  the  departure  from  Ihe 
form  hsA^Dsed  some  injury  to  the  party  complaining  of  it  The^p- 
sertion  of  this  article  is  another  attempt,  and  no  good  system  can  con- 
taift  too  many,  to  counteract  .the  constant  and  fatal  tendency  to  sacri- 
fice substance  to  form.  The  second  was,  perhaps,  superfluous ; 
that  when  a  particular  and  a  general  provision  conflict,  the  former 
must  prevail.  A  rule  of  true  construction  would  sufficiently  enforce  it; 
but  true  rules  of  construction  are  not  always  those  that  are  adopted. 
Although  a  strict  adherence  to  the  distribution  of  the  system  would 
have  required  that  all  oOences  whatever,  as  well  as  the  punishment  as- 
signed to  them,  should  have  found  their  place  in  the  Code  of  Crimes 
and  Punishments,  and  not  elsewhere;  yet  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
depart  from  this  rule  in  many  cases,  where  a  penalty  is  annexed  to 
the  non-observance  of  a  rule  laid  down  in  any  of  the  other  codes.  The 
inconvenience  of  a  constant  reference  from  the  one  code  to  the  other 
would  have  been  an  inevitable  evil,  but  one  of  the  least  attendant  on 
the  transfer  of  the  definition  of  the  oOence  to  the  former.  The  two 
subjects,  in  their  nature  distinct,  would  have  been  so  amalgamated  as 
to  create  a  greater  confusion  than  that  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
system  to  correct  Certain  ofiences>  then,  being  necessarily  defined 
by  this  code,  and  the  punishment  denounced,  the  third  provision  of 
.this  chapter  became  necessary,  which  directs  that  all  offences,  'created 
by  this  code  or  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  shall  be 
prosecuted  and  tried  in  the  same  manner  with  those  which  are  created 
by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments.  The  last  article  gives  a  rule 
for  calculating  the  time  allowed  by  the  code  for  certain  notices  and 
other  proceedmgs. 

The  concluding  book  of  this  code  contains  forms  for  all  the  proceed- 
ings which  are  directed  or  authorized  by  its  preceding  parts,  la 
framing  them,  which  has  been  done  with  much  care,  the  object  kept 
eoDSlantly  in  view,  was  to  unite  brevity  with  so  much  certainty  and 
precidon  as  would  secure  the  party  from  any  possibility  of  mistake, 
lis  to  the  precise  fact  of  which  he  is  accused-.  If  the  reporter  has 
been  successful  in  this,  he  has  attained  a  most  important  object,  by 
cIosiDg  the  door  against  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  penal  jurisprudence. 
He  o&n  this  branch  of  the  system,  with  the  same  diffidence  of  his 
own  powers  that  attended  the  presentation  of  the  first ;  the  same  hope, 
that  what  is  good  in  it  may  be  preserved,  and  what  is  bad  corrected; 
and  the  same  firm  reliance  on  the  industry  and  patient  research  of  the 
legislatore  in  examining,  and  on  their  wisidom  in  making  a  decision  on 
its  merits. 
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i  of  jurisprudence  requires  greater  certainty  and  more  aim- 
its  provisions,  than  that  of  judicial  evidence.  But  there  is 
lich  so  little  of  either  is  to  be  found.  The  reason  is,  that, 
'  exceptions  than  exist  in  any  other  division  of  the  science, 
1  abandoned  to  the  vacillating  authority  of  decisions,  for  its 
id  amendment,  without  any  superintendence  of  the  legisla- 
'.  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  transition  from  the 
rism  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  more  improved  state  of  the  sci- 
odern  times.  During  the  period  when  the  divine  power 
id,  and  supposed  specially  to  interpose  in  litigated  questions, 
ng  innocence  and  makingjustice  prevail  in  the  ordeal  and 
human  testimony  would  of  course  be  considered  of  minor 
.  In  proportion,  however,  as  these  miraculous  interven- 
e  Deity  ceased  to  obtain  credit,  and  the  agency  of  human 
discretion  was  called  in  to  supply  its  place,  it  became  ne- 
:onsider  what  evidence  ought  to  be  received  in  order  to  di- 
But  no  legislative  provision  had  been  made  for  this  change, 
I  imperceptibly  produced  as  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  Uie 
erstition  were  slowly  withdrawn.  In  every  case  in  which 
I  was  substituted  for  the  champion,  and  the  ordeal  of  jus- 
t  of  the  elements,  the  court  was  obliged  to  make  some  rule 
g  the  appearance  of  the  witness ;  interrogating  him  to  come 
1 ;  determining  what  persons  ought  to  appear  in  that  charac- 
)at  degree  of  credit,  under  different  circumstances,  was  due 
timony. 

iarlier  periods  of  jurisprudential  history  in  Europe,  the  dis- 
tween  oral  and  written  evidence  can  iscarcely  be  observed, 
literary  education  became  more  common,  writing  was  pre- 
thc  legislative  power,  in  some  cases,  as  a  check  upon  the  in- 
:  testimonial  evidence  ;  and  as  the  few  laws  it  was  found  ne- 
pass  were  couched  in  general  terms,  and  frequently  in  ob- 
lage,  the  judges  thought  themselves  authorized  to  supply  de- 
and  sometimes  to  restrict  what  they  deemed  the  too  com- 
words  of  the  text ;  and  thus  the  law  of  written  as  well  as  of 
evidence  became  the  creation  of  judicial  decisions,  not  of 
acts.     It  is,  however,  easier  to  trace  its  origin  with  tolerable 
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Certainty  than,  with  any  probability^  to  account  for  some  of  the  extraordt- 
iitry  features  which  distinguish  it.  There  is  such  a  moral  beauty  in  tnitb^ 
it  is  so  necessary  to  us  in  all  our  intercourse  with  each  other^  that  we  hare 
been  endowed  by  our  beneficent  Creator  with  a  love  for  it,  which,  if  not 
innate,  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  circumstances  in  which  be  has 
placed  us(a).    Man  never  swerves  from  truth  without  some  temptation, 
some  real  or  imaginary  good,  that  he  promises  himielf  from  the  falsehood. 
Doubt  even  on  matters  of  little  moment,  is  an  uneasy  sensation :  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  satisfaction  in  that  state  of  the  mind  which  results  from 
a  conviction  of  truth;  so  that,  as  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,no  one  makes 
an  assertion  of  fact,  but  with  the  intent  of  producing  belief;  so  no  one 
hears  it  without  a  desire,  sometimes  imperceptible  and  involuntary,  to 
be  convinced  of  its  truth  or  falsehood*    But  this  conviction  can  only  be 
produced  by  evidence.     As  long,  therefore,  as  he  is  deprived  of  any 
evidence  which  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist,  so  lone  will  the  unea^ 
state  of  doubt,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  continue.     If  this  be  true  in 
relation  to  matters  where  neither  interest  nor  duty,  but  a  mere  love  of 
truth,  call  upon  us  to  decide;  how  much  more  strongly  will  the  desire 
be  felt  when  life  or  fortune  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  decisjoo. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  in  cases  where  tliis  longing  after  truth  should  be  ^ti- 
fied,  that  is  to  say,  in  litigated  questions,  that  the  evidence  by  which  it 
is  to  be  ascertained  is  most  restricted.     Every  where  else,  all  sources, 
even  the  most  suspicious,  are  examined;  he  who  is  to  judge  relying  on 
his  own  power  to  discriminate;  here  alone  he  is  taueht  to  distrust  that 
power,  to  reject  all  evidence  that  may  possibly  lead  him  astray,  and 
where  he  cannot  be  guided  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  to  pre- 
fer utter  darkness  to  the  twilight,  in  which  he  might  have  discoverea  his 
path.     To  trace  this  leading  feature  in  our  law  ofevidence  to  its  original 
^causes,  would  be  rather  a  curious  disquisition  than  one  leadine  to  im- 
portant practical  results.     It  most  probably  is  derived  to  us  from  the 
civil  ana  canon  law,  where  this  principle  is  carried  to  a  moat  extrava- 
gant len^h;  and  where  the  secret  examination  of  witnesses  by  judges 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  made  the  risk  of  de- 
ception very  great;  where  there  was  no  confrontation,  no  personal 
cross-examination,  no  publicity,  and  where  the  parties  themselves  were 
not  allowed  to  be  present,  detection  was  rendered  so  difficult,  that  it  af- 
forded a  plausible  pretext  for  absolute  exclusion  in  all  suspicious  cases. 
The  compass  of  this  report  will  only  admit  of  a  reference  to  such  re- 
strictions as  now  exist,  and  a  notice  of  those  which  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  retain  or  to  abrogate,  with  the  reasons  by  which  the  alter- 
ations are  supported.     These  will  be  developed  as  we  proceed  with  the 
details  of  the  sjrstem. 

This  code  begins,  as  those  which  preceded  it  have  done,  by 
an  Introductory  Title,  laying  down  rules  and  making  explanitiQons 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  and  to  give  the  perspicuity  necessary  to 
a^  full  understanding  of  the  subsequent  provisions.  Two  of  the  ar- 
ticles are  of  a  different  character,  and  demand  particular  notice.  They 
,are  intended  to  check  the  legislation  of  the  courts,  and  to  provide  for 
the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  code  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
only  legitimate  power  for  that  purpose;  while  the  right  of  pointing  out 
defects,  and  suggesting  improvements,  is  conferred  on  the  judees.  As  the 
law  formerly  stood,  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  with  very  few  excep- 
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tionsy  WIS,  9M  we  have  seen,  the  work  of  the  court,  over  which  the  legijK 
lature  very  rarely  exercised  even  a  corrective  power;  more  frequently 
the  courta  corrected  the  statutory  provisions;  and  by  their  rules  of  con- 
struction,  for  enlarging  and  restricting  the  operation  of  the  written  law, 
aasumed  and  exercised,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  a  legisla- 
tive power.  As  this  is  a  part,  nay  the  very  foundation  of  the  common 
law,  the  observation  is  not  intended  as  a  reproach  to  the  judiciary  of 
the  country  from  whence  that  law  is  derived.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  in  our  constitution(a)  it  is  not  only  affirmatively  declared, 
that  there  shall  be  three  separate  branches  of  government— executive, 
legislative  and  judiciary ;  but  negatively,  that  the  duties  of  no  two  of 
these  branches  shall  be  exercised  by  the  same  persons.  Every  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power  by  the  judiciary  is,  in  this  state,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  check  it.  But  as  all  human 
ivorka  are  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  imperfection,  it  must 
happen  that  the  operation  of  laws  will  be  found  to  work  injustice;  either 
by  embracing,  under  general  expressions,  cases  not  intended  to  come 
within  them,  or,  by  a  too  restricted  phraseology,  not  providing  for  other 
cases  which  it  was  their  evident  object  to  include.  These  defects  in 
laws  ^ve  rise  to  the  rules  of  construction  before  alluded  to,  by  one  of 
which  the  court  were  directed  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  of 
the  legi8lature(i),  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  case  before  them  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  he  would  have  extended  or 
restricted  the  words  of  his  law  so  as  to  provide  for  it  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  This  is  called  consulting  the  spirit  of  the  statute  ;  and 
the  rule,  as  I  have  stated  it,  is  every  day  referred  to  and  received  in 
our  courts.  While  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  or  restricts  the  operation  of  a  statute,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  defects  of  all  laws  are  best  discovered  in  their 
operation,  and  that,  as  to  all  those  which  relate  to  jurisprudence,  the 
judges  are  the  persons  best  qualified  to  point  them  out,  although,  by 
our  institutions,  they  are  not  authorized  to  provide  the  remedy. 

The  object  of  the  two  articles  now  under  consideration  is  to  secure 
theadvantages  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  judges 
in  the  saoBstion  of  defects,  while  the  remedy  is  reserved  to  the  legis- 
lature, the  only  power  to  which  it  can  consistently  with  the  constitu- 
tion be  referred.  The  first  of  these  articles  relates  to  cases  in  which 
any  positive  provision  of  the  code,  for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
evidencCi  is  found  to  operate  improperly,  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
accused,  or  the  ends  of  public  justice  in  criminal  proceedings,  or  to  the 
injury  of  any  party  in  a  civil  suit  In  every  such  case  the  court  is  di- 
rected to  make  an  accurate  report  of  the  same  to  the  legislature,  with 
the  reasons  for  thinking  the  law  imperfect  or  unjust  in  its  operation. 
Should  the  general  assembly  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  court,  the 
proper  amendment  will  be  made  to  the  code  under  its  appropriate 

(a)  Art*  Uil-  TIm  powers  of  government  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  shall  be  divided  into 
ihiee  dietioet  deparunents,  tod  each  of  them  shall  be  confided  to  a  separate  body  of  magis- 
tney,  to  wit^tbose  which  are  legislstive,  to  one— those  which  are  executive,  to  another— 
aod  Choit  which  are  judiciaiy,  to  another. 

^  2.  No  person  or  eoUeetion  of  persons,  being  one  of  those  departments,  shall  exercise 
noj  power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  ex- 
pieasly  directed  or  permitted.— Coiu/iiulion  of  the  staU  of  Louisiana. 

ib)  Plowden,  4S9. 
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bead;  and|  iastead  of  a  judicial  decision  of  doubtful  authority,  obliga- 
tory or  not  on  their  successors,  or  even  on  tliemselves,  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  and  only  to  be  known  through  .voluminous  and  costly  reports, 
we  shall  have  positive  law,  easily  understood,  to  be  found  in  in  its  pro- 
per place,  comprised  in  a  few  lines,  and  binding  on  the  courts  as  well  as 
the  community.     If,  in  consequence  of  such  imperfection,  the  accused 
shall  have  been  acquitted,  judgment  in  his  favour  must  be  entered  without 
waiting  for  any  further  legislative  proceedings,  for  it  would  be  unjust  to 
subject  an  individual  to  the  vexation  of  a  second  trial  for  a  defect  in  the 
law,  even  if  the  amendment  required,  should  be  one  that  could  not 
come  within  the  description  of  a  retro-active  law.     But  if  the  conse- 
quence was  an  unjust  conviction,  or  verdict  in  a  civil  suit,  it  is  directed 
that  no  judgment  shall  be  pronounced  until  the  end  of  the  session 
after  the  report  shall  have  been  made;  when,  if  the  provision  is  altered, 
new  trials  shall  in  both  cases  be  ordered.     If  no  change  is  made,  it  is 
evidence  the  legislature  do  not  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  court,  and  do 
not  think  the  operation  of  their  law  improper  or  unjust;  and  as  theirs  is 
the  supreme  will,  the  courts  must  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  first  of  these  two  articles  having  thus  provided  for  the  recon- 
sideration and  amendment  of  the  code,  in  such  provisions  as  seem  unjust 
or  defective  in  their  operation,  the  second,  in  like  manner,  gives  the 
remedy  for  omissions.  In  all  cases  where  legislative  enactments,  or 
former  decisions,  gave  no  rule  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  or  exdu* 
sion  of  evidence,  me  courts  necessarily,  as  has  been  observed,  supplied 
the  omission.  They  were  obliged  to  admit  or  reject  the  evidence 
offered,  and,  having  no  legislation  provided,  were  forced  to  decide  ac* 
cording  to  their  discretion,  without  one.  After  the  adoption  of  this 
article,  such  an  anomaly  will  no  longer  exist  in  our  law.  The  legisia* 
tor  and  the  judge  will  each  perform  his  proper  duties,  and  no  excuse 
will  exist  for  the  one  to  usurp,  or  the  other  to  neglect  them;  for  in  every 
case  where  evidence  is  offered,  and  no  rule  is  provided  to  direct  the 
judge  whether  to  admit  or  exclude  it,  legal  authority  is  given  him  to  do 
that  which  is  now  done  without  it;  and  in  that  case  alone  the  rule,  oo 
which  some  animadversions  have  been  made,  is  sanctioned,  and  the 
judge  is  directed  to  suppose  himself  in  the  place  of  the  legislator,  and 
to  ask  what  would  probably  be  bis  opinion  if  the  case  had  been  presenisd 
to  him,  and  to  decide  accordingly;  but  to  make  report  of  the  case  to 
the  legislature  in  the  manner  required  by  the  preceding  article,  who 
will  in  like  manner,  give  or  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  principit 
adopted  by  the  court,  and  insert  the  affirmative  or  negative  pnnrisioo 
in  the  code.  Whatever  the  legislature  do  in  this  last  cas^  will  not  af- 
fect the  decision  if  in  a  civil  suit;  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  the 
delay,  uncertainty  and  intrigue,  incident  to  the  revision  by  the  legitlft* 
ture  of  an  adjudged  case  should  be  avoided.  The  court  decides  thyiin 
before  them,  but  makes  no  rule  for  future  cases;  that  is  left  to  the  legif- 
lature,  whose  proper  province  it  is.  But  if  the  decision  takes  place  in  a 
criminal  cause,  and  in  consequence  of  the  admission  or  rejectioaof 
evidence,  not  directed  by  any  law,  the  accused  shall  be  convicted^itii 
clear  that  his  conviction  will  have  taken  place  under  an  ex  post  ftfil^ 
rule,  and  is,  therefore,  illegal.  The  article  consequently  proridet,  thrff 
in  such  case,  judgment  shall  be  arrested  and  the  defendant  dischaned. 
These  provisions  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Tn&f 
are  new,  and  the  attention  of  the  genend  assembly  is  reqieetfully  ealM 
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to  a  close  consideratioD  of  them.  They  offer^it  is  confidently  believed,  a 
complete  answer  to  the  obiectton  that  has  been  raised  to  a  written  code, 
from  its  rigidity,  or  what  has  been,  by  a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  called 
its  want  of  malleability.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  worked  into  any  kind 
of  shape  that  the  discretion  of  a  judge,  well  or  ill  directed,  may  deem 
necessary:  but,  by  this  means,  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  changes 
which  take  plAce  in  society,  and  adapted  to  its  wants  as  they  arise,  and 
this  more  effectually,  more  constitutionally,  and  equitably,  than  by  the 
legislation  of  decrees;  more  eOectually,  because  the  sanction  of  positive 
law  will  not  only  give  it  a  legitimate,  instead  of  a  doubtful  authority, 
but  because,  being  promulgated  as  a  law,  it  will  be  universally  known; 
being  concise,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
visions may  be  acquired  without  expense;  more  constitutionally,  because 
it  will  emanate  from  the  proper  department  of  government;  and  its 
superior  equity  must  be  apparent,  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  one  case, 
the  rule  is  made  and  applied  to  an  existing  case,  in  the  other,  it  has  no 
force  until  after  its  enactment  and  promulgation.  This  most  valuable 
and  simple  improvement  in  legislation  was  recommended  in  a  former 
report;  and  the  greatest  confidence  is  felt  in  its  efficiency,  because, 
among  the  number  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  to  whom  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, not  one  was  to  be  found  who  raised  any  other  objection,  than 
that  it  was  a  novelty — a  characteristic  necessarily  attached  to  every  im- 
provement; while,  to  a  very  large  majority  of  them,  it  appeared  to 
promise  the  most  important  results. 

The  profound  feeling  which  the  reporter  has,  that  the  code  he  pro- 
poses must  contain  many  errors,  and  that  material  omissions  may  be 
discovered  when  it  goes  into  operation,  induces  him  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  these  two  articles  with  the  greater  earnestness.  The  facility 
they  offer  of  discovering  these  errors  and  imperfections  and  bringing 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  effectually  amended,  cannot  but  lessen  the  reluctance  he 
would  have  to  propose  any  thing  of  which  tlie  correction  would  be  at- 
tended with  greater  difficulty*  He  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  sujcgest 
another  argument  for  their  adoption,  founded  on  a  feeling  different  from, 
but  not  inconsistent  with,  that  which  he  has  just  expressed.  Conscious 
that  there  must  be  many  imperfections  in  the  work,  he  yet  feels  a  con- 
fidence that  it  is  founded  on  true  principles,  and  that,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  reduced  to  precept,  the  general  effect  cannot  but  be 
eminently  useful,  with  the  safeguard  of  these  provisions  for  the  gradual 
perfeetion  of  the  system.  Therefore,  the  general  assembly  incur  no 
risk  in  their  adoption.  Parts,  of  which  the  utility  does  not  seem  per- 
fectly apparent,  may  therefore  safely  be  retained,  until  their  operation 
is  seen:  that  operation  cannot  be  materially  injurious,  even  if  these  parts 
are^ad.  The  evil  is  instantly  perceived,  and  a  check  is  provided  for 
their  operation  on  the  first  case  in  which  they  are  discovered. 

After  these  introductory  articles,  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

Evidence  is  defined  to  be  that  which  brings,  or  contributes  to  bring, 
the  mind  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  fact  assertm 
or  denied.  Because,  in  weak  minds,  conviction  may  bejproduced,by 
that  which,  addressed  to  an  understanding  of  common  force,  would 
create  doubt  or  conjecture  merely;  it  became  necessary  to  Qualify  by 
the  epithet  justf  the  nature  of  the  conviction  to  be  produced.  So  (ar 
as  respects  mere  speculative  opinion,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  leaving 
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the  determination  of  what  may  be  termed  just  to  each  individual'ii  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong;  but  as  applied  to  the  determination  of 
litigated, rights,  another  qualification  was  necessarily  introduced,  and 
under  the  denomination  legal  evidence,  that  alone,  which  b declared 
by  law  to  be  good  evidence,  forms  the  subject  of  the  code. 

If  evidence  may,  according  to  the  definition,  produce,  or  contribute 
only  to  produce,  conviction,  it  must  in  relation  to  its  effects  have  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force.  These  degrees,  producing  as  many  different 
kinds  of  evidence,  are,  under  this  head,  restricted  to  three,  ascend- 
ing from  that  created  by  mere  induction,  to  that,  which  is,  by  law, 
directed  to  have  the  force  of  complete  proof ;  PRESUMPTivSy  which, 
by  establishing  one  fact,  renders  the  existence  of  another  proba- 
ble, or,  in  some  cases,  certain  ;'  direct,  which,  if  true,  establishes 
the  fact  in  question  ;  and  conclusive,  which,  in  special  cases,  is  de- 
clared to  admit  of  no  contradictory  evidence. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived,  evi- 
dence is  again  of  two  kinds  :  first,  that  which  the  judge  derives  from  his 
own  knowledge: — secondly,  that  wKich  is  offered  to  him  from  other 
sources,  and  this  last  is  again  composed  of  testimonial,  scriptobf, 
and  SUBSTANTIVE  evidence. 

After  these  divisions,  necessary  for  the  order  of  the  work,  it  pro- 
ceeds with  a  more  full  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  into  which  it 
is  distributed,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  rules  applicable  to  each. 

Beginning  with  the  division  arising  from  the  source  whence  the 
evidence  is  derived,   a  short  title  declares  in  what  cases  the  judge 
may  act  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  fact  on  which  he  is  to  decide, 
and  in  what  other  cases  that  knowledge  is  to  be  produced  as  evidence 
in  the  cause.     In  the  first  case  it  is  provided,  that  no  judge  can  act 
merely  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  excepting  in  those  eases  in 
which  he  is  expressly  authorized  so  to  do  by  law.     Those  cases  it 
is  the  province  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Codes,  and  their  respective 
svstems  of  procedure,  to  provide  for.     Instances,  to  elucidate  the  arti- 
cle, are  given  in  the  powers  vested  in  the  judge  to  pronounce  on  tbe 
authenticity  of  a  record,  in  the  right  given  him  to  commit  for  an  offence, 
to  remove  for  a  disturbance  in  court,  and  to  employ  the  military  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power.    But  where  the  judge  has  knowledge  of  a  ma- 
terial fact,  in  any  case  not  so  specially  provided  for,  he  is  to  be  exam- 
ined in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  witness  ;  and  if  he. is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  court,  the  judge  of  the  adjoining  district  is  to  try  the 
cause,  in  the  manner  provided  for  where  the  judge  is  interested.    Ju- 
rors who  are  acquainted  with  any  material  iiict  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
examined  to  give  evidence  to  their  fellows.     In  this  title,  the  law  is 
not  materially  altered.     It  is  rendered  more  definite,  and  the  sanction 
of  written  law  is  given  to  that  which  is  now,  in  some  degree,  fo^lded 
in  loose  practice. 

The  next  division  of  evidence,  derived  from  extraneous  soufees,  is 
in  itself  more  important,  and,  in  this  code,  is  especially  so,  because 
of  the  changes  which  it  proposes  in  our  present  system.     The  firs*- 
bead,  that  of  Testimonial  Evidence,  is  the  one  in  which  these  changfe^ 
are  of  most  consequence,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  most 
quired.     They,  however,    repose  on  very  simple  principles,   or, 
speak  more  precisely,  on  a  single  principle,  and  that  one  drawn  froi 
the  very  definition  of  evidence. 
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The  (H^nization  of  courts,  the  enumeration  of  rights,  the  means  of 
assertingy  with  the  denunciation  of  penalties  for  infringing  them,  and 
the  rules  of  procedure,  are  only  preparatory  steps  to  the  trial  which, 
in  itself,  is  but  the  examination  of  evidence.     Ultimate]}'-,  then,  the 
whole  machiaery  of  jurisprudence,  in  all  its  branches,  is  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  judging  power  to  determine  on  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  every  litigated  proposition.     This  to  be  done  by  hear- 
ing and  eztmining  evidence ;  that  is  to  say,  hearing  and  examining 
every  thing  that  will  contribute  to  bring  the  mind  to  the  determination 
required.    If  we  refuse  to  hear  what  will,  in  any  degree,  produce  this 
etkeif  we  must  determine  on  imperfect  evidence  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  matter  thus  refused  to  be  heard,  must  evident- 
ly be  the  chance  of  making  an  incorrect  rather  than  a  just  determination. 
But,  as  in  morals,  we  arc  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
it,  80  in  legislation,  we  should  refrain  from  doing  that  kind  of  good 
which  may  produce  more  than  its  equivalent  in  evil.     The  desirable 
end  to  be  attained  by  the  admission  of  every  species  of  evidence,  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  some  instances,  by  the  evil  attend- 
ing it ;   sometimes,  in  the  shape  of  inconvenience  and  expense  insepa- 
rable from  its  procurement;  sometimes,  from  the  danger  of  error  arising 
from  the  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  evidence  itself.    The  great  art  is 
to  weigh  these  difficulties,  and  in  those  cases  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  preponderate,  but  in  no  others,  to  exclude  the  evidence. 

Before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  code 
now  presented,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  those  of  our  present 
law.     On  the  subject  of  evidence  we  have  several  difierent  bodies  of 
law  to  consult :  one  for  civil  cases,  a  second  for  a  class  of  offences 
created  under  a  particular  statute,  and  a  third  for  all  other  offences. 
For  the  first,  we  must  consult  the   civil  code  ;  for  the  second,    the 
common  law  of  England  ;  for  tlie  third,  the  laws  of  Spain(a).     On 
the  subject  of  exclusion,  that  now  under  consideration,  all  these  sys- 
tems materially  differ,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  uncertain  in 
their  provisions.     By  the  civil  code,  the  exclusions  are,  interest,  rela- 
tionship in  the  ascending  or  descending  line,  connexion  in  marriage, 
and  the  very  vague  description  of  ^^  those  whom  the  law  deems  infa- 
mous.''    It  also  forbids  the  examination  of  a  counsellor  or  attorney  in 
onler  to  obtain  a  discovery  of  what  has  been  confided  to  him  by  his 
client ;  but  somewhat  strangely,  considering  that  the  Catholic  is  the 
prevalent  religion  in  the  country,  omits  to  provide  for  the  inviolability 
of  religious  confession.     These  are  the  only  general  rules,  relating  to 
testimonial  evidence  in  civil  cases,  that  arc  provided  by  statute.     For 
the  exclusions  in  those  criminal  cases  which  arc  punishable  under  the 
statute  of  1805,  we  must  refer  to  the  common  law  of  England.     To 
ennmerate  them,  and  note  the  exceptions  with  accuracy,  would  be  a 
difficult,  and  as  far  as  the  ability  and  research  of  the  reporter  is  con- 
cerned, an  impracticable  task  ;  and  without  any  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  ignorance  or  want  of  diligence  on  the  subject,  he  may  venture 
to  assert, that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  performed,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  law  of  evidence  which  have  appeared, 
become  obsolete,  and  are  replaced  by  others,  themselves  to  become  an- 
tiquated and  laid  aside  whenever  the  changing  system  of  decisions 

(a)  See  Introductory  Reports,  p.  CO,  et  seq.  and  p.  167,  in  (he  note,  and  De  Armas's  case, 
10  llartlo**  Reports. 
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establishes  new  rules  or  creates  exceptions  to  those  which  were  in  like 
manner  previously  established.  Fortunately,  nothing  on  this  occasion 
is  required  more  than  a  general  outline,  upon  which  to  mark  the  chan- 
ges that  are  recommended  by  the  system  now  presented. 

The  circumstances  which  are  generally  understood  to  cause  exclusion 
by  the  common  law  of  England  are,  interest,  connexion  in  marriage, 
infamy,  incredulity  as  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
relation  of  counsellor  or  attorney  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  conviction 
for  an  infamous  crime.  To  the  laws  of  Spain,  as  has  been  said,  and, 
as  is  thought,  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  Introductory  Report  to  the 
System  of  Penal  Law(a),  we  must  have  recourse,  in  civil  cases, 
to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  description  in  the  code  of  << those 
whom  the  law  deems  infamous ;  and  in  criminal  cases,  to  direct  as  in 
prosecutions  for  all  those  acts  which  may  be  considered  offences  under 
the  unrepealed  Spanish  law,  and  all  those  which  are  created  offences  by 
acts  subsequent  to  the  year  1805.  The  list  of  exclusions  under  these 
last  mentioned  laws,  is  filled  to  a  most  enormous  length  with  every  eir- 
Gumstance  that  can  create  the  slightest  suspicion  of  partiality,  prejudice, 
or  a  disposition  to  falsehood.  The  principle  of  these  laws  seems  to  be, 
that  the  weakest  inducement  to  utter  falsehood  is  stronger  than  the  great- 
est inducement  to  tell  the  truth ;  that  all  those  who  are  counted  infamous 
ought  never  to  be  believed;  and  that  a  usurer,  a  comedian,  a  slanderer, 
and  all  the  others,  who,  by  a  most  extraordinary  classification,  are  involv- 
ed  in  the  stigma  of  infamy,  as  well  as  those  convicted  of  crimes,  ought 
on  no  occasion,  not  even  for  saving  the  life  of  the  innocent,  or  the  more 
favourite  object  of  taking  that  of  the  guilty,  to  be  heard.  The  intimate 
friend,  the  frequent  guest,  the  near  relation,  all  of  whom  were  roost 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  characterof  thepartiesy 
or  accused,  as  well  as  the  avowed  enemy,  were,  or  rather,  as  this  is  now 
our  law,  are,  legally,  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  excluded. 

Without  troubling  the  general  assembly  with  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments to  prove  this  assertion,  I  again  refer  to  that  Introductory  Report 
only  observing  here,  that  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  those  laws  do  not 
exist,  because  the  judges  have  not  yet  thought  proper  to  act  upon  them. 
The  question  is  not,  what  has,  but  what  can  be  done:  not  what  good 
judges  have  refrained  from  doing,  from  their  own  sense  of  risht,  not 
from  the  restriction  of  law — but  what  bad  men  might  do  in  evil  times, 
under  the  sanction  of  bad  laws;  or  good  men,  under  the  impressioD 
that  they  are  bound  to  execute  them. 

Omitting  the  unnecessary  task  of  examining,  in  detail,  the  list  of  ex* 
elusions  under  the  Spanish  law,  and  showing  their  absurdity  and  injii»- 
tice,  I  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  examination  of  those  which  are  acknow- 
ledged and  enforced  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  state. 

The  first  of  these  disqualifying  circumstances,  declared  by  the  6ode 
to  prevail  in  civil  cases,  and  making  a  prominent  feature  in  the  common 
law  adopted  in  criminal  cases  by  our  statute,  is  interest,  which  is  eon- 
strued  to  mean  an  eventual  gain  or  loss  that  may  be  estimated  in  moneVi 
by  the  decision  of  a  cause  in  which  the  testimony  is  produced.  By  W 
code  now  offered,  interest  shall  no  longer  disqualify,  but  may  be  provdl 
in  order  to  lessen,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  and  to  the  other  W- 
cumstances  of  the  case,  the  credit  that  may  be  given  to  the  witoM 

(a)  Paget  68, 64,  et  feq.,  aod  p.  167,  In  the  note. 
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This  important  change  demands  a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
proposing  it  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  once  more 
to  the  nature  and  effect  of  all  exclusions  of  testimony.  These  have  been 
shown  to  be  injurious  to  the  great  object  of  judicial  investigation^  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  Prima  facie  then  there  ought  to  be  no  exclu- 
sion; but,  as  has  been  observed,  there  may  be  evils  attending  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  evidence,  which  may  be  greater  than  any  good  such 
evidence  could  produce  in  elucidating  the  troth.  To  exclude  any  species 
of  evidence,  therefore,  it  must  be  shown  that  such  attendant  evil  pre- 
dominates. This  evil  can  only  be  inconvenience  and  expense  in  pro- 
curing the  testimony  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its 
admission;  or  the  probability  that,  if  admitted,  it  will  tend  rather  to 
mislead  than  to  enlighten  the  judge.  These  probabilities  must  be 
weighed  whenever  we  come  to  consider  the  propriety  or  rather  the 
necessity,  for  that  ought  to  be  evident,  of  creating  a  rule  excluding  tes- 
timony of  any  one  description. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  rules  to  that  which  declares  an  interested 
witness  inadmissible.     This  can  only  be  found  on  the  following  suppo- 
sitions: first,  that  pecuniary  interest  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  wit- 
ness to  incur  the  inevitable  embarrassment  and  difficulty  of  sustaining 
an  untruth  under  the  searching  trial  of  a  rigorous  cross-examination; 
attended  by  the  liability,  too,  of  being  detected,  and  of  the  consequent 
punishment  and  infamy  attending  a  conviction  for  perjury,  in  order  to 
have  the  chance  of  the  advantage  he  may  promise  himself  from  a  judg- 
ment to  be  obtained  by  his  falsehood;  for  let  it  be  observed,  that,  if  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  certainty  of  punishment,  conviction  or  infamy, 
there  is,  on  the  other,  no  certainty  of  securing  the  advantage  that 
prompts  him  to  encounter  the  risk.  Secondly,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  falsehood,  thus  asserted,  will  be  believed  by  the  judges  of  the  fact 
If  not  believed,  the  testimony  cannot  mislead;  and  we  may  lay  down  as 
a  role  which  admits  of  very  few  exceptions,  that  with  the  aids  of  cross- 
examination,  publicity,  and  the  right  of  producing  counter  testimony, 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  truth  against  deception.     On  this 
head,  too,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  judge  is  on  his  guard  against  giv- 
ing too  implicit  faith  to  the  witness,  because  he  is  aware  of  the  bias 
which  interest  would  naturally  create.     The  argument  supposes  the  in- 
terest to  be  known,  for,  if  not  known,  it  cannot  exclude.     Knowing  the 
interest,  he  will  not  only  be  more  inclined,  but  better  enabled,  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  testimony  by  a  rigorous   investigation;  and  what  is  of 
more  importance,  he  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  interest,  contrasted  with  the  character  of  the  witness,  and  other 
circumstances,  what  effect  it  will  probably  have  on  the  testimony. 
These  considerations  must,  therefore,  tend  to  show,  that  even  in  the 
cases,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  they  may  exist,  where  interest  may  in- 
^uee  a  departure  from  the  truth,  the  fear  of  its  misleading  the  judge  is 
greatly  exaggerated  by  those  who  make  it  a  ground  for  utter  exclusion. 
"The  two  assumptions,  then,  necessary  to  support  the  argument,  to  wit, 
'^hat  interest  will  always,  or  even  generally,  induce  the  witness  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  asserting  a  falsehood,  and  that  if  it 
should  have  this  operation,  the  falsehood  will  most  probably  be  believed, 
liave  both  been  shown  tobegroundless;  and  even  on  this  preliminary  state- 
^nent,  the  disadvantages  or  shutting  out  the  testimony  of  an  interested 
'^vitness  must  be  apparent:  ,but  many  other  considerations  must  be  brought 
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into  the  account  before  we  strike  the  balance  of  good  or  evil  attending 
its  admission*     A  most  profound  writer  on  this  8ubject(a)  has  argoed) 
and  with  great  force,  that  so  far  from  leading  to  deception,  the  testimonj 
of  an  interested  witness  will,  in  many  cases,  bring  out  the  truth  by  the 
very  attempts  which  he  makes  to  conceal  it     No  more  falsehood,  he 
contends,  will  be  uttered  than  the  witness  thinks  necessary  to  obtain 
the  object  he  has  in  view:  from  these  partial  disclosures  of  tmth,  infor- 
mation of  importance  may  be  derived  to  corroborate  or  contradict  other 
evidence  ;  not  so  much  will  be  uttered  as  is  necessary,  if  it  be  hi^ly 
improbable,  or  may,  from  other  circumstances,  create  great  risk  of  de 
tection.  Truth  must  supply  all  these  intervals,  and  truth,  from  the  lips 
of  an  interested  witness,  is  as  valuable  as  if  it  were  derived  from  a  pilre 
source;  but  if  he  dare  not  tell  the  falsehood,  because  it  is  too  dangerou: 
or  too  easy  of  detection,  and  will  not  tell  the  truth,  becauae  it  defeat 
his  interest,  he  must  have  recourse  to  silence  or  evasion;  and  either  o 
these  expedients  are  as  sure  indications  of  falsehood,  in  most  instances,  a 
a  confession  of  it  would  be.    Therefore,  whether  the  interested  witnes 
declare  the  truth  or  utter  a  falsehood,  or  recur  to  evasion  or  silence; 
his  evidence  will  more  probably  lead  to  a  just  than  an-erroneoos  decision 
False  testimony  is  more  difficult  to  frame,  and  is  more  easily  detected . 
than  those  not  conversant  with  judicial  proceedings  might  imapne.    I' 
the  witness  were  at  liberty,  in  secret  and  at  his  leisure,  to  frame  hi 
own  story,  and  state  only  such  circumstances  as  his  imagination  might 
supply  in  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  he  thought  necessary,  without 
the  fear  of  confrontation,  cross-examination,  and  publicity,  he  wou/d 
have  nothing  but  his  invention  to  task,  and  might,  from  his  own  stores, 
or  the  suggestion  of  parties,  frame  a  consistent  tale  that  might  impose 
on  the  judge.    But,  fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case;  he  knows,  that  the 
strictest  scrutiny  awaits  every  allegation  that  he  shall  make;  that  his 
words,  and  even  his  silence,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  severest  animid- 
version;  that  his  very  looks  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  practised 
cross-questioner;  and  that,   during  his  examination,  the  gaze  oft 
hundred  eyes  will  be  upon  him,  and  he  cannot  but  fear  that  some  one 
will  start  forth  from  the  crowd  to  detect  his  falsehood.  All  thisheoitist 
anticipate;  and  under  these  apprehensions  it  will  require  more  ready  in- 
vention, more  self-possession,  and  more  courage  than  falls  to  the  shire 
of  ordinary  men  to  persevere  in  a  feigned  statement,  and  render  it  so 
consistent  as  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  truth;  so  that,  if  these  well- 
founded  fears  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose,  they  will  at  least,  for 
the  most  part,  render  him  incapable  of  carrying  it  successfully  into 
effect.  The  part  of  a  false  witness  is  more  difficult  to  act  than  is  generally 
supposed;  and  though  many  rashly  and  wickedly  engage  in  it  from  a  false 
confidence  in  their  ability,  yet  very  few  can  sustain  it  to  the  end,  and 
through  the  great  ordeals  of  cross-examination  and  publicity.    - 

All  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  pecuniary  interest  will  always  in- 
duce a  witness  to  depart  from  the  truth;  but  when  from  the  whole  num- 
ber which  compose  this  class,  we  deduct  those  to  whom  the  intereft  ii 
too  trifling  to  be  an  object  compared  to  their  fortune  and  situation  ^ 
life — those  who,  even  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  interest,  wouW 
be  restrained  by  the  stronger  motives  of  religion  or  morality— thM^ 
who  would  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  shame  or  of  punishment 

(a)  B«DUiam,  RAtiooale  of  Judicial  EfideiiM. 
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•,  without  either  of  these  restraints,  find  their  hearts  to  fail  them  from 
iifficulty  of  performing  their  tasks:  when  we  deduct  all  these  from  the 
I  of  interested  witnesses,  we  shall  have  very  few  left  willing  to  sustain 
character  of  perjured  ones;  and  of  those  few,  not  many  who  can  do 
ith  any  prospect  of  success.  But  under  the  general  words  of  the 
,  all  these  are  excluded — all  kindsof  pecuniary  interest  disqualifies, 
who  is  worth  millions  of  dollars,  cannot  be  a  witness  if  he  is  to  gain 
)8e  a  single  dollar  of  those  millions,  by  the  event  of  the  cause:  the 
I  of  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  or  the  most  venerated  for  his  holy 
is  equally  excluded,  if  the  eventual  gain  or  loss  is  equivalent  only 
le  hundredth  part  of  those  sums  which  he  daily  distributes  in  charity; 
even  in  cases  where  detection  is  highly  probable,  the  most  timid  is, 
he  rule,  supposed  ready  to  encounter  the  risk  of  punishment — and 
most  honourable,  to  take  his  chance  of  infamy,  for  the  uncertain 
i  of  an  insignificant  gain.  Detection  is  presumed  to  be  impossible,  and 
credulity  of  judges  and  jurors  to  be  so  great,  that  a  false  tale  must, 
be  allowed  to  reach  their  ears,  produce  instant  conviction  that  it  is 
They  forget,  who  insist  on  this  rule,  how  diflBcult  it  is  even  for 
1  to  produce  its  proper  eficct,  although  attended  with  all  the  advan- 
8  it  naturally  brings  with  it ;  and  they  argue  as  if  falsehood  alone 
A  charm  the  understanding  and  lay  suspicion  asleep, 
'he  question  then  is  this,  whether  on  account  of  the  danger  of  beins 
eived  by  the  few  who  are  willing  to  assume  the  character  of  perjured 
lesses,  a  danger  diminished  by  the  many  powerful  means  we  have 
letectiog  their  falsehood,  it  would  be  wise  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
testimony  of  all  those  infinitely  more  numerous  classes  of  interested 
lesses,  from  whom  we  may  expect  nothing  but  truth  ?  For  this  is 
only  alternative.  The  law  can  draw  no  line  between  interests  of 
rent  amounts,  or  between  interested  witnesses  of  difierent  charac- 
»it  must  admit  or  exclude  the  whole.  Which  shall  it  do  ?  One 
sideraUon,  if  there  were  no  other,  would  seem  to  resolve  the  ques- 
.  Exclusion  is,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  evil — admission  only  a 
}Iematical  one.  Where  the  incompetent  witness,  whether  from  lo- 
st or  any  other  cause,  is  the  only  witness,  certain  injustice  results 
1  a  refusal  to  hear  him.  Listen  to  him,  and,  first,  it  is  not  certain 
his  interest  or  any  other  cause  will  induce  him  to  depart  from  the 
a;  and,  secondly,  if  he  do,  it  is  not  certain  that  you  will  believe 
,  If  he  is  not  the  only  witness,  the  other  testimony  will  furnish 
tional  means  of  detecting  any  false  statement  that  may  have  been 
npted  by  his  interest. 

have  said,  that  the  law  cannot  distinguish  particular  cases,  but  must 

it  a  general  rule.     This  is  obvious;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  the 

^  of  the  fact  can.     Let  them  hear  the  witness.     From  all  the  cir- 

istances  which  they  can  collect,  and  which  the  legislator  cannot,  they 

tell,  with  tolerable  certainty,  in  which  class  of  interested  witnesses 

Bomes — ^those  who  may  be  believed,  or  those  who  may  not     This 

Y  cannot  do  without  hearing  him;  and  when  they  have  donesoy  and 

e  even  assigned  him  to  the  latter  class,  they  do  more  than  destroy 

ill  effect  of  his  testimony,  because  they  draw  from  it  all  the  infor- 

ion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  derived  even  from  false  evidence, 

run  no  risk  of  crediting  that  which  they  discover  to  be  inconsistent 

h  truth.    They  can  do,  then,  effectually,  that  which  the  legislative 

I  does  imperfectly— they  can  let  in  the  interested  testimony  wmch 

2  H 
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18  worthy  of  credit,  and  exclude  that  which  is  not  Why  does  this  rule 
exclude  all  interested  testimony  ?    Because  a  part  only  is  unworthy  of 
credit.     Would  wise  legislators  be  guilty  of  this  absurdity,  and  worse 
than  absurdity,  in  many  cases  this  injustice  and  cruelty,  if  it  were  poss- 
ible for  them   to  make  the  necessary   distinction?    Certainly  they 
would  not.     Why   not  then   commit  this  task  to   those  who  can  ? 
Why  not  say  to  those  to   whom  they  delegate  the  decision  of  facts^ 
<<  pecuniary  interest  has,  in  some  cases,  a  seductive  influence,  injurious 
to  the  discovery  of  truth;  in  many  others,  it  will  not  be  felt     We 
can  draw  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cases.     We  cannot 
make  the  exclusion  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  interest,  because 
that  is  relative.     Fix  the  minimum  where  we  may,  there  are  men 
on  whom  the  smallest  sum  would  have  an  improper  influence;  and 
others  on  whom  the  largest  would  have  none.     Wherever  we  draw  the 
line,  we  shall  admit  suspicious  evidence  and  exclude  that  which  is  un- 
exceptionable.    To  be  just,  a  separate  rule  must  be  made  for  every  wit- 
ness, because  upon  no  two  will  the  same  amount  of  interest  have  the  same 
eflect.     It  is  your  privilege  to  determine  what  degree  of  credit  the  wit- 
ness, under  all  the  circumstances,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  in  which 
he  is  presented  to  you,  is  entitled  to,  because  It  is  your  duty  to  deter- 
mine according  to  your  conviction  of  the  truth.     In  prescribing  the 
duty,  we  will  not  restrain  you  from  using  the  means  necessary  to  pe^ 
form  it     You  who  see  the  looks  and  observe  the  demeanour  of  the 
witness,  as  well  as  hear  what  he  says;  you  who  can  inquire  into  his  cir- 
cumstances and  character;  you  who  can  judge  how  far  his  testimony  is 
corroborated  or  contradicted  by  other  evidence;  you  will  be  better 
qualified  to  determine  whether  the  interest  be  so  great  as  to  render  him 
unworthy  of  belief,  than  we  are,  who  have  none  of  these  means  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment ''     This  would  be  the  language  of  reason.  In- 
stead of  it,  what  is,  in  efiect,  that  which  is  addressed  to  them  ?    <<  It  if 
true  tliat  you  are  delegated  to  decide  litigated  questions  of  fact    The 
greatest  confidence  must  necessarily  be  reposed  as  well  in  your  integrity 
as  your  judgment,  in  the  general  performance  of  this  duty;  but  Sere 
is  one  point  on  which  we  dare  not  trust  your  discernment.     We  will 
not  permit  you  to  hear  what  an  interested  witness  will  say.     We  are 
sure,  that  under  all  circumstances  that  may  counteract  the  bias  of  his  io- 
terest,  and  however  small  that  interest  may  be,  we  are  sure  that  it  will 
induce  him  to  utter  a  falsehood;  and  we  are  sure  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
means  we  give  you  to  detect  it,  we  are  sure,  that  however  improbable 
it  may  be,  you  will  believe  it.     Therefore,  whenever  a  witness  is  pre- 
sented to  you,  ask  him  first,  whether  he  will  gain  or  lose  a  cent  by  the 
decision  of  the  cause;  if  he  answer  truly,  that  he  will — be  sure  that 
he  will  answer  falsely  on  every  other  point  on  which  you  may  examine 
him.     It  is  useless  to  inquire,  what  proportion  the  interest  bears  tohii 
income;  it  is  useless  to  ask,  what  is  his  character  for  veracity  or  ^^ 
ligion.     The  highest  standing  in  society,  the  best  reputation,  the  laMBit 
fortune,  are  nothing  compared  to  this  all-prevailing  interest  of  a  doWi 
or  a  cent    Do  not  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  tbe 
circumstances  do  not  show  a  case  in  which  falsehood  would,  meet  with 
certain  detection.    The  fear  of  punishment — the  fear  of  shame — then- 
straints  of  religion — ail  give  way  before  this  irresistible  interest  of  a 
dollar,  or  a  cent     No  matter  if  the  fortune,  the  reputation^  or  the  lifc 
of  a  eitizen  depend  on  the  question;  it  is  better  they  ahould  all  be  loKi 
than  that  you  should  listen  to  an  interested  witness.    Tou  may  hear  the 
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rn  enemy  of  the  party.  You  may  hear  his  brother,  or  his  most 
Date  friend.  We  can  trust  you  with  the  difficult  task  of  determin- 
what  effect  all  the  passions  of  the  mind  can  have  in  giving  a  colour 
ruth  or  falsehood  to  testimony.  But  interest,  all-powerful  interest, 
no  shades  of  difference — a  cent  will  influence  the  richest  banker  in 
same  degree  that  a  dollar  will  a  beggar.  Wherever  this  appears, 
must  exclude  it — without  pity  for  the  ruin  it  occasions — with- 
remOrse  for  the  death  it  inflicts!"  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
short  precept  of  the  English  law,  and  the  equivalent  provision  of  our 
I  code.  There  is  not  a  word  of  exaggeration  in  the  comment  I  have 
en;  and  after  considering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  who  can 
itate  on  the  question,  whether  interest  ought  not  rather  to  be  con- 
red  an  objection  to  the  credit  than  to  the  competency  of  a  witness  ? 
he  first  case,  you  can  appreciate  the  bias  at  nearly  its  true  value, 
rding  to  the  circumstances  on  which  it  has  to  operate;  in  the  last, 
strongest  and  the  weakest  motives  are  considered  as  having  equal 

he  truth  of  this  reasoning  is  evident  from  the  efforts  which,  of  late 
s,  the  courts  have  been  making  to  get  rid  of  the  shackles  with  which 

have  been  bound  by  their  own  decisions  ;  unable  or  unwilling  to 
are  the  rule  unwise  and  unjust,  they  have  relaxed  it  ifi  some  cases, 
retained  it  in  others,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  have 
led  an  exception,  and  by  hearing  interested  witnesses  in  some  cases, 
rejecting  them  in  others,  they  have  not  only  abandoned  the  pro- 
ty  of  the  rule,  but  have  established  no  uniform  principle  on  which 
her  can  be  founded.  Exceptions,  the  maxim  asserts,  prove  the 
They  may  prove  the  existence  of  a  rule,  but  never  that  it  is  a 
ler  one,  unless  there  is  some  reason  applying  to  the  case  excepted, 
^h  does  not  apply  to  the  rule.  Where  the  reason  for  taking  a  case  out 
he  operation  of  a  general  rule  is  a  good  one,  and  applies  with  equal 
e  to  all  that  are  left  within  it,  there  can  be  no  better  proof  that  the 

itself  is  bad.  Let  us  examine  the  exceptions  in  this  view;  pre- 
og,  however,  that  in  civil  cases  there  can,  in  our  state,  legally  be  no 
tption.  The  legislative  will  is  clearly  and  imperatively  expressed: 
e  who  are  interested — no  matter  in  what  degree,  no  matter  whom 
witnesses  may  be — are  all  excluded.  No  enlarging  on  restrictory 
itruction  can  here  apply.  It  cannot,  under  any  pretence,  be  said  that 
spirit  of  the  law  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  cases  excepted;  while 
acknowledged  that  they  are  all  embraced  by  its  words:  for  the 
it  of  the  law,  as  well  as  its  words,  exclude  all  interests.  Yet  our 
ts  in  civil  cases,  without  any  lesislative  authority,  admit  all  the  ex- 
ions  contained  in  the  English  law.  They  admit  them  legally,  in 
oriminal  cases,  under  the  act  of  1805;  and  they  admit  them  again, 
ooQt  authority,  in  the  other  offences  created  by  legislative  statutes. 
owing  the  exceptions  thus  generally,  with  and  withbut  express  au- 
rity,  the  propriety,  or  a  supposed  necessity,  must  have  sti^ngly  press- 
upon  them;  and  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  courts  has  been  clearly 
>ressed  against  the  rule,  and  in  favour  of  the  exception. 
The  first  of  those  exceptions  is  the  case  of  a  factor  in  trade,  or  any 
er  agent,  who  makes  a  sale  or  a  contract  for  another,  on  the  amount  of 
ich  he  is  to  receive  a  commission.  If  the  sale  itself,  or  the  amount 
the  sale,  be  disputed,  and  a  suit  be  brought  to  recover  the  amount, 
i  faeUnr  or  agent  is  a  good  witness.    Yet  he  is  evidently  and  largely 
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interested:  if  the  sale  be  established,   he  receives  five  per  cent  or 
one-twentieth  part  of  all  that  is  recovered;  if  the  sale  be  disaffirmed,  he 
receives  nothing.     Indeed,  the  interest  in  those  cases  has  never  been 
disputed,  but  he  is  admitted  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  necessity.     It 
is  proper  to  examine  here  in  what  sense  this  word  is  used.     It  is  em- 
ployed by,  I  believe,  all  the  judges  who  have  sanctioned  the  doctrine, 
and  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  if  the  witness  were  not  heard, 
there  would  be  a  risk  that  some  part  of  the  truth  would  not  appear; 
for  it  must  be  observed,  that  no  inquiry  is  made  previous  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  factor,  whether  the  sale  could  not  be  established  by 
other  evidence.     There  may  have  been  twenty  witnesses  present  when 
it  was  made,  yet  the  factor  is  examined  :  not  surely  for  want  of  other 
testimony.     Why  then  ?     The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  must  be, 
because  he  is  considered  as  a  good  witness;  because,  although  largely 
interested,  the  probability  was  in  favour  of  his  adherence  to  the  truth; 
or  that,  if  he  swerved  from  it,  his  falsehood  would  be  detected.     The 
necessity  in  this  case,  then,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  every  litieated  question.     The  moral  necessity  o£  giving  to 
those  who  are  to  determine  the  truth  all  the  means  necessary  to  ascer^ 
tain  it,  and  if  it  exist  in  all  others  where  an  interested  witness  is  pro- 
duced, then  the  deduction  is  irresistible,  that  in  all  other  cases  the  in- 
terested witness  ought  to  be  examined,  and  that  the  exception  should 
take  the  place  of  the  rule.     That  the  factor  is  admitted  as  a  witness,  not 
from  the  defect  of  other  testimony,  is  evident  from  the  reason  that  has 
been  given,  that  no  previous  inquiry  is  ever  made  on  that  subject;  con- 
sequently, he  is  admitted,  not  because  there  is  no  other  proof — but,  let 
us  suppose  no  other  evidence  to  be  in  existence,  he  is  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  exception,  admitted  from  necessity  :  then  it 
follows,  that  it  is  better  for  the  ends  of  justice  to  take  interested  testi- 
mony than  no  testimony.     But  if  it  be  calculated  to  mislead,  why 
should  it  be  heard  in  this  case  and  refused  in  all  others  ?     But  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  there  is  no  danger  :  the  evident  utility  of  the  ex- 
ception, which  has  induced  learned  and  prudent  judges  to  go  beyood 
the   bounds  prescribed   by   their  constitutional  functions  in  order  to 
establish  it,  show,  that  there  is  no  danger — show,  that  it  is  useful  and  ne- 
cessary in  this  case;  and  the  reasoning,  from  the  closest  analogy,  most 
convince  us  that  it  is  so  in  all  others. 

In  every  case,  cither  the  interested  witness  is  the  only  one  to 
establish  the  fact,  or  he  is  not  If  he  be  the  only  witness,  then  he 
may  be  admitted,  according  to  the  reason  on  which  the  exception  is 
said  to  be  founded,  from  the  necessity  in  all  cases  whatever,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  agent  If  he  is  not  the  only  witness,  then,  neither  in 
the  case  of  the  rule  nor  of  the  exception,  will  there  be  any  danger  in 
admitting  him  ;  for  the  other  evidence  will  give  the  means  of  detecting 
his  mis-statements  ;  or  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  will  deter  him 
from  making  them.  Nor  will  the  alleged  necessity  exist  Thus,  eveiy 
reason  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  admitting  the  exception,  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  abolition  of  the  rule. 

The  second  exception  to  the  rule,  and  under  the  same  plea  of  no- 
cessity,  is  that  of  a  servant,  who,  in  the  loay  of  trackf  is  employed  to 
deliver  goods  to  a  purchaser ;  or  a  clerk,  who  is  employed  to  pa^ 
money  to  a  creditor.  Such  servant,  in  a  suit  against  the  purchaser,  is 
a  good  witness  to  prove  th^delivery,  and  the  clerk  to  i»roye  the  neeipt 
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of  the  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prove  that  they  did  not  themselves 
embezzle  the  property(a).     All  the  reasoning  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding case  applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to  this  ;  for  here 
he  is  prompted  to  charge  the  defendant,  not  only  to  save  himself  from 
loss,  but  to  preserve  his  reputation.     Yet,  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
necessity  would  seem  equally  to  exist,  the  rule  is  enforced,  and  the 
iwitness  is  excluded.     A  master  of  a  vessel  is  not  a  competent  witness 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  deviation  in  an  action  on  a  policy(d).     The 
driver  of  a  coach  is  not  a  good  witness  in  an  action  against  the  owner 
for   injuiy  done   by  negligently   driving.     Yet,  in   these  cases,   no 
one  so  well  as  the  captain  or  the  driver  could  know  whether  th^re  was 
deviation  or  negligence.     It  is  said,  indeed,  in  defence  of  this  distinc- 
tion, ^^  that,  although  the  agent  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  that 
he  acted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  and  because  the  principal  can  never  maintain  an  action  against 
his  agent  for  acting  according  to  his  directions,  yet,  if  the  cause  depend 
upon  the  question  whether  the  agent  has  been  guilty  of  some  tortuous 
act  or  negligence  in  the  course  of  executing  the  orders  of  the  principal, 
and  in  respect  of  which  he  would  be  liable  even  to  the  principal  if  he 
failed  in  the  action,  the  agent  is  not  competent  without  a  release.''     I 
give  the  words  of  the  most  approved  treatise  on  evidence  here  to  show 
what  stuff  the  reasons,  on  which  these  distinctions  are  founded,  is 
made  of. 

The  agent  is  a  good  witness  for  the  principal  to  prove  the  payment 
of  money  or  the  delivery  of  goods  which  he  himself  may  have  em* 
bezzled.  Yet  he  is  not  a  good  witness  for  the  owner  of  the  carriage 
to  show  there  was  no  negligence.  In  both  cases,  by  procuring  a  ver- 
dict for  the  owner,  he  exonerates  himself  from  any  action.  In  both 
cases,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  witness  of  the  transaction,  and  the  best 
witness  in  the  case  of  the  negligence.  One,  too,  who  lays  a  wager  on 
the  event  of  the  suit,  is  a  good  wltness(c).  Why  ?  Because  he 
does  not  come  within  the  rule  ?  Surely  not.  His  interest  is  appa- 
rent Why  then  ?  Another  exception  is  made  for  his  case,  and  another 
reason  to  support  it.  The  party  to  the  suit  has  a  right  to  the  evidence  ; 
and  the  witness  shall  not,  by  his  act,  deprive  him  of  it.  Now  what 
right  has  the  party  in  this  case  that  every  other  party  has  not  ?  Has 
not  every  party  to  every  suit  a  right  to  the  production  of  the  truth  ? 
But  the  witness,  in  this  case,  produces  the  interest  and  apparent  disa- 
bility by  his  own  act  !  So  much  stronger  the  reason  for  excluding  him. 
A  man  must  have  a  strong  hostile  feeling  to  a  prisoner  who  lays  a  wager, 
not  only  that  he  will  be  convicted,  but  that  he  (the  witness)  will  con- 
vict him{d).  Here  are  interest,  animosity,  and  perhaps  the  worst  pass- 
ions, all  combined  ;  yet  he  is  a  good  witness,  because,  say  other  au- 
thorities, the  interest  accrued  after  the  case(a)  had  arisen  in  which  he 
is  called  as  a  witness.     But  if  bare  interest  disqualifies,  then  surely  it 

(a)  %  EspiD.  509.    8  Espin.  48.  (&)  Starkio  Ev.  1730. 

(0  Sknner'i  Rep.  6S6.  {d)  I  Strange,  652. 

(e)  lo  the  itroDg  case  oft  witness  to  a  will,  a  good  and  disinterested  witness  at  (he  time 
of  making  tbo  will,  who  neomes  interested  afUruyofda^  cannot  be  a  witness  to  prove 
Uie  wUI,  and  the  last  intentions  of  the  testator,  although  accompanied  by  all  the  forms  of 
law,  become  frastrated !  2  Hayward's  Rep.  147.  It  is  not,  then,  the  time  at  which  the 
iuterest  accrues  justifies  the  exception.  We  have  seen  that  the  other  circumstance,  its 
being  the  act  of  (he  party,  would  rather  add  to,  than  diminish,  the  reason  for  excluding  him. 
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19  of  no  consequeDce  how  or  when  the  interest  accrued.  The  argament 
for  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  judge  of  the  fact  will  be  more  fMPobsUy 
misled  than  enlightened  by  hearing  an  interested  witness.  If  this  were 
true,  he  ought  not  to  hear  any  interested  witness,  still  less  one  who  to 
his  interest  joins  a  strong  persuasion  or  prejudice  on  the  side  which  he 
is  called  to  support  But  it  is  not  true,  and  this  exception  proves  it ! 
The  truth  is,  that  the  disqualification  from  interest  was  found  to  be  so 
inconsistent  with  principle,  that  inroads  have  constantly  been  making 
upon  it  by  exceptions,  and  1  refer  to  the  numerous  treatises  on  evidence, 
for  others,  none  of  them  supported  by  reasons  that  would  not  justify 
tbe  total  abolition  of  the  rule  itself. 

Another  evil  attending  it,  independent  of  the  injury  by  the  exclusion 
of  evidence,  is  the  uncertainty  it  has  introduced  in  the  law.  Cases, 
either  entirely  contradictory  to  each  other,  or  supported  by  the  most 
flimsy  distinctions,  give  to  acute  lawyers  the  means  of  defeating  justice; 
and  to  astute  judges  that  of  making  the  balance  turn  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  their  passions  or  prejudices  may  prompt,  without  in  either 
case,  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  acting  without  authority.  Abolish 
the  rule  in  all  cases,  and  no  such  possibility  can  exist  The  evidence 
will  go  to  the  jury,  when  they  are  the  judges  of  the  fact;  to  the  court 
when  they  are  not;  in  both  cases,  there  will  be  the  check  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  is  either  totally  lost  or  greatly  weakened  when  the  testi- 
mony is  suppressed.  The  reasons  for  believing  or  discrediting  the 
witness  will  have  their  full  weight,  because  they  will  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  in  each  case.  The  advantages  will  not  be  lost  which 
arise  from  the  involuntary  or  necessary  admissions  of  truth,  which  come 
from  an  interested  witness,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  he  is  desirous  to 
deceive — ^from  his  manner— from  his  hesitation — even  from  his  silence. 
The  law  will  be  rendered  simple  on  a  subject  which  gives  rise  now  to 
numerous  discussions,  and  produce  great  perplexity.  The  judge  will 
no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to  admit  or  exclude,  almost  at  his  discre- 
tion, every  witness  who  is  at  all  interested. 

This  result,  so  important  in  itself,  so  easy  of  execution,  and  so  general 
in  its  operation,  is  now  partially  obtained,  by  a  mode  which  places  the 
interest  of  the  parties  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  witness,  by  making 
it  optional  with  him  to  give  up  or  retain  his  interest,  or  with  the  party 
to  exclude  him  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  by  refusing  to 
exonerate  him  from  a  liability.  This  operation  for  instantaneously 
transforming  a  bad  into  a  good  witness,  for  rendering  a  statement  cre- 
dible, which,  if  uttered  before  it  was  performed,  would  be  unworthy 
of  being  even  listened  to:  this  operation  is  called  a  release;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  must  be  performed  either  by  the 
witness  or  by  the  party.  Where  the  interest  consists  in  an  emoloment 
to  be  gained  by  the  witness  by  the  event  of  the  cause,  it  is  plun  that 
his  own  act  is  required  to  renounce  their  advantage.  If  he  has  a  strong 
desire  that  the  party  should  prevail,  and  his  testimony  is  material,  he 
si^ns  the  release,  his  evidence  is  taken,  and  the  cause  is  gained.  If  his 
wishes,  contrary  perhaps  to  an  inconsiderable  interest,  or  a  secret  io- 
terest  stronger  than  the  apparent  one,  should  be  different,  he  refuses 
the  release,  and  the  party,  whom  he  might  have  saved,  loses  his  fortune, 
his  reputation,  or  his  life.  The  witness,  then,  is  the  arbiter  of  his  fate$ 
not  by  perjury,  or  other  illegal  means,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  Iml 
right,  for  which  he  can  incur  neither  punishment  nor  reproach.  Ag^n^ 
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rest  may  arise  from  a  liability  to  some  demapd  which  may  be 
lequence  of  a  certain  decision  of  the  cause.  In  this  case  it  is 
that  the  release  must  come  from  the  party  to  whom  the  witness 
y  or  account.  If  he  give  the  release,  the  witness  is  heard;  if 
se,  the  testimony  is  rejected.  Here  again  he  becomes  the 
But  the  whole  of  this  is  downright  mummery ,  unworthy  of  a 
the  jurisprudence  of  an  intelligent  people.  So  far  from  adding 
3g  to  the  credit  of  the  witness,  a  release  ought  nine  times  in  ten 
ict  from  it;  because  it  must  always  arise  from  a  stipulation  ex- 
or  understood,  that  the  witness  will  state  to  the  jury  what  he 
)re  stated  to  the  party;  and  all  these  contrivances  to  escape  from 
ration  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  must  demonstrate  that  it  is  un- 
1  unjust. 

)gous  to  the  extraction  of  truth  from  interested  witnesses,  is 
earning  it  from  the  statements  of  the  parties  themselves.  To  a 
extent  this  is  permitted  by  our  present  law.  In  the  code  now 
it  is  extended,  and  alterations  are  proposed  in  the  manner  of 

git- 

i  the  one  hand,  the  parties  are  those  most  strongly  tempted  to 

conceal  the  truth;  on  the  other,  they  are  those  whose  know- 
r  the  case  best  enables  them  to  declare  it  These  conflicting 
rations  have,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  most  nations,  produced  the 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  same  source  which  ex- 
the  testimony  of  interested  witnesses.  A  general  rule,  with 
ons  founded  on  reasons  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  rule  itself, 
)d  a  continual  struggle  between  a  conviction  that  the  rule  was 
nd  the  want  of  courage  to  avow  it,  and  to  break  through  the 
Is  it  imposed.  In  England  a  party  may,  by  an  expensive  pro- 
,  in  another  court,  obtain  answers,  on  oath,  to  such  questions  as 

propose  to  the  adverse  party.  In  France  the  same  power  is 
)  the  party,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  another  court; 
I  there  extended  to  the  judge  by  what  is  called  the  decisory  oath, 
be  evidence  is,  by  an  artificial  scale  they  have  established  for 
ing  it,  equally  balanced.  Here  it  is  given  to  the  party  only, 
he  same  court.  In  all  these  cases  there  are  defects,  both  of  form 
•stance.  Of  form,  in  that  they  all  require  the  questions  to  be 
ided  in  writing,  and  answered,  with,  I  believe,  the  exception 
lecisory  oath,  in  the  same  manner,  without  cross-examination, 

in  the  presence  of  any  one  but  the  magistrate  who  attests  the 
ion.  This  is  a  radical  defect.  Of  substance,  in  that  the  right 
rogation  is  confined  to  the  opposite  party,  to  the  total  exclusion, 
system  and  that  of  England,  and  the  partial  exclusion  in  the 

practice,  of  the  judges  of  the  fact  We  allow  the  plaintiff  and 
tot  in  civil  cases  mutually  to  interrogate  each  other  by  the  ex- 
i  of  written  questions;  if  these  are  not  categorically  answered, 
s,  it  is  declared,  shall  be  taken  to  be  confessed.  This  supposes 
fact  must  always  be  stated  in  the  interrogatory,  and  the  affirm- 
'  that  fact  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  evasive  answer  or  of 
with  respect  to  it     This  is  highly  inconvenient  to  both  par- 

but  what  is  more  so,  is  that  the  answer  is  final — no  explanation 

ppose  an  action  on  a  promite,  and  the  plainUflT,  wiabiog  to  establish,  by  the  oath  of 
idant,  that  when  cliarged  with  having  made  the  promise  the  defendant  did  not 
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can  be  required  tf  what  is  equivocal — no  cross  interrogatories  to  test 
the  truth  of  what  is  said,  or  procure  the  disclosure  of  what  is  omitted: 
yet  the  law  permits  the  respondent  to  go  beyond  a  mere  categorical 
affirmation  or  negative  answer;  he  may  state  circumstances  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  interrogatory;  and  yet  on  this  matter,  be 
it  ever  so  material  or  unexpected,  the  party  has  no  right  to  question; 
with  the  prior  interrogatory  and  the  answer  to  it,  the  whole  process 
stops.  In  considering  this  head  of  evidence,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  if 
it  were  proper  to  get  that  of  the  party,  it  should  be  got  effectually,  and 
when  we  were  applying  to  a  source  of  evidence  which  is  manifestly  the 
most  suspicious,  that  all  the  means  should  be  applied  to  render  it  full, 
correct,  and  faithful,  which  were  used  in  other  cases.  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  any  of  the  precautions,  necessary  in  cases  where  the  wit- 
ness is  supposed  to  be  impartial,  should  be  omitted.  If  we  hear  the 
party  at  all,  let  us  extract  from  him  the  whole  truth,  parts  of  which 
his  interest  may  induce  him  to  conceal:  let  us,  by  cross-examination, 
detect  all  the  falsities  that  same  interest  may  induce  him  to  frame;  let 
us,  by  the  publicity  of  the  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
and  the  judge,  and  of  that  faithful  guardian  of -private  rights,  the  keen 
gaze  of  the  public,  deter  him  from  the  difficult  task  of  swerving  from 
the  truth. 

Permit  the  party  to  ponder  over  a  written  interrogatory,  which  he 
is  to  answer  in  the  same  mode;  let  him  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  learned 
adviser  to  frame  his  deposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
perjury  on  the  one  hand,  or  avowals  injurious  to  his  interest  on  the 
other;  let  him  attest  to  this  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  who  is  not 
to  judge  the  suit,  who  does  not  read  the  deposition,  and  who  hurries 
over  the  formal  words  which  convert  the  mere  statement  into  judicial 
evidence;  manage  affiiirs  in  this  manner,  and  the  result  will  always  be 
that  which  it  is  found  under  our  practice,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  one 
party  will  not  dare  to  probe  the  conscience  of  the  other;  more  especially 
when,  as  it  were  for  the  express  purpose  of  tempting  him  to  falsehood, 
he  is  told  whatever  you  say  shall  be  taken  for  truth,  no  matter  how 
improbable  it  is,  if  two  witnesses  cannot  be  found  to  contradict,  or  one 
witness  corroborated  by  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  or  by  writtea 
proof.  Surely  this  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  our  law.  The  testi- 
mony of  a  disinterested  and  impartial  witness  is  left  to  have  what  credit 
the  judges  of  the  fact  may,  from  his  character  or  other  circumstanoesy 
be  inclined  to  give  him ;  but  the  oath  of  the  most  suspicious  witness^ 
the  party  himself,  the  one  most  interested  to  suppress  the  truth,  is  di- 
rected by  law  to  be  conclusive,  unless  contradicted  by  two  witoesBes, 
or  one  witness  with  strong  circumstances,  or  written  proof.  And  it 
seems  scarcely  a  fair  answer  to  say,  the  party  who  called  for  his  oppo- 
nent's oath  knew  the  consequence  of  his  making  an  unfavourable  an- 
swer, and  was  at  liberty  either  to  ask  for  it  or  not    The  queation  is  not| 

deoy  it,  put  this  interrogatory,  Did  you,  on  such  an  occasion,  deny  that  you  made  the  pi^ 
mise  ?  and  the  defendant  evades  the  question  or  refuses  to  answer  it,  what  it  the  taam 
quence?  Tne  fact,  in  the  interrogatory  is  talcen  to  be  confessed.  But  at  far  as  Ibanii 
any  fact  stated,  it  is  that  the  defendant  did  deny  the  debt.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  nMI 
to  answer,  so  far  from  operating  as  a  confession  of  what  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  prove,  has  a 
directly  contrary  effect,  for  it  establishes  the  fact  that  he  did  deny  the  debt,  a  ftcC  wUcK 
|ierhaps,  ho  would  not  directly  have  stated  on  oath. 
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le  knew  the  consequence  or  did  not  know  it;  but,  whether  the 
is  just,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  imposed.  The  party  calling 
iswer  shows,  by  that  act,  his  own  belief  in  the  fact  which  he 
1  his  confidence  that  the  other  party  will  acknowledge  it.  If 
ted  in  this,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  why  he  should  be 
from  arguing,  that  other  circumstances  in  the  case,  that  the 
ility  of  the  testimony,  or  its  inconsistency,  should  induce  the 
ve  it  no  credit?  Why  should  the  jury,  who  perhaps  do  not 
word  the  party  has  declared,  be  forced  to  consider  it  as  truth  ? 
iction  that  no  good  answer  can  be  given  to  the  queries,  has 
he  reporter  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  restriction,  leaving  the 
he  fact  free  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  decide  according 
ief  of  the  fact 

isoning  which  has  been  given  for  the  admission  of  interested 
applies,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  of  the  parlies  themselves. 
e  stopped  short,  in  the  code  which  is  submitted — and  perhaps 
ne  wrong  in  hesitating — I  have  stopped  short  of  making  the 
itness  for  himself,  except  in  the  case  when  a  piece  of  scriptory 
unsigned  by  the  party,  is  produced  as  presumptive  evidence 
m.  In  this  case,  the  Code  gives  him  the  privilege  of  stating 
nstance  under  which  it  was  written,  and  his  intent  in  writing 
this  exception,  he  may  only  be  examined  by  the  opposite 
'  the  judge,  or  by  any  one  of  the  jurors;  the  examination  must 
oath,  in  open  court,  and  subject  to  cross-examination  by  the 
Mrty. 

lovation,  made  by  the  code,  in  extending  the  right  of  examin- 
y  to  the  judges  of  the  fact,  aa  well  as  to  the  opposite  party, 
I  on  this  reason  : — ^The  suitor  may  decline  examining  his  op- 
ty  from  one  of  two  very  different  motives;  because  he  has  no 
5  in  his  integrity  ;  or  because  he  is  conscious  of  the  want  of 
ty  in  himself,  and  fears  that  the  plain  tale  of  his  adversary  may 
viction  with  it.  The  change  proposed  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
of  the  fact,  to  do  that  which  the  party  fears  to  do,  in  the  last 
from  a  bad  motive  ;  while,  in  the  cases  where  the  reasonable 
I  of  the  one  party  prevents  his  having  recourse  to  the  con- 
*  the  other,  the  extension  of  the  great  correctives  of  oral  in- 
n,  with  its  concomitants,  cross-examination  and  publicity, 
nost  to  zero,  the  chance  of  false  statements  leaving  any  im» 

le  party  is  not  allowed  to  be  examined  whenever  he  himself 
s  not  quite  so  obviously  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  to  allow  no  exclusion  of  aay  thing 
culated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject;  and  it  has  been  observed^ 
h  show  of  reason,  the  expositions  of  the  parties  are  what  the 
ncipaily  requires.  It  is  to  this  source  of  evidence  that  men, 
nmon  affairs  of  life,  most  resort  when  they  are  called  on  to 

any  particular  fact  They  hear  the  charge,  the  answer,  the  re- 
llegations  of  both  parties,  with  all  their  circumstances ;  then 
ire  is  doubt,  they  look  for  other  proof,  compare  the  whole, 
lecide.  Why  will  you  deprive  the  party  of  the  right  he  ought 
»f  being  heard,  of  clearing  up  doubts,  and  rectifying  errors, 
ly  have  been  produced  by  the  inattention  or  design  of  wit- 

the  ambiguity  of  other  evidence  ?    This  objection  would  have 
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great  force  but  for  two  circumstances,  and  perhaps  has  some  in  despite 
of  them.  For  the  first,  we  must  recur  to  another  provision  in  the  code, 
which  requires  that  all  petitions  and  answers,  in  civil  cases,  must  be 
attested  on  oath.  The  second  is,  that,  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  said  ia 
all,  where  the  evidence  leaves  any  doubt,  the  power  given  to  the  judge 
and  to  the  other  party,  to  interrogate,  will  answer  the  end  proposed. 

The  article  requiring  all  petitions  and  answers  to  be  exhibited  under 
oath,  was  introduced  after  much  reflection,  and  I  ought  candidly  to 
state,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  some  professional  friends,  for  whose 
opinions  I  have  the  highest  respect.  They  argued  against  this,  as  well 
as  against  giving  the  right  of  interrogation  to  the  judges  of  fact,  on  the 
ground,  that  multiplying  oaths  made  them  too  common,thereby  lessening 
their  sanctity  and  force  ;  and  that  an  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  a  petition 
would  soon  become  as  proverbially  insignificant  as  a  custom-house  oath. 

1.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  oaths  came  to  be  lishtly  considered, 
not  so  much  by  the  frequency  of  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  exacted, 
as  from  other  causes;  that  among  these  causes  was  the  above,  which  this 
very  provision  was  intended  to  correct;  that  of  allowing  any  allegation 
in  a  judicial  proceeding,  made  by  a  party,  to  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  form,  which  might  be  false,  and  yet  attach  no  blame  to  the  person 
who  swore  they  were  true  ;  that  where  pleadings  were  verbose,  tech- 
nical, and  founded  on  fictitious  forms,  the  objection  would  have  great 
weight,  because  then  the  party  would  generally  ill  understand  the  tenor 
of  the  instrument  to  which  he  attested — the  most  scrupulous  party  eould 
find  it  difficult,  in  the  mass  of  an  English  bill  in  chancery,  to  distin« 
guish  between  the  material  facts  and  the  formal  allegations  it  contains; 
and  the  ready  excuse,  <^  I  was  told  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,''  is  al- 
ways at  hand  to  satisfy  those  of  an  easier  conscience.  But  in  a  system 
which  discards  all  fictions,  where  there  is  no  form  inconsistent  with 
truth,  which  requires  facts  to  be  set  forth  in  plain  language,  as  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  truth,  neither  is  there  any  excnie 
for  falsehood  ;  and  no  more  evil  need  be  apprehended,  because  every 
suitor  is  obliged  to  attest  to  his  proceedings,  than  there  is  from  ad* 
ministering  an  oath  to  every  witness.  Another  reason  why  oaths  aie 
treated  with  inattention,  is  not  their  frequency,  but  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering them,  the  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  magistrate  or  clerk,  who  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  often  anin- 
telligibly,  repeats  the  words  of  the  attestation,  while  the  deponent  is 
not  required  to  utter  even  a  word  of  assent  to  the  obligation  on  his  con- 
science, but  signifies  it  by  a  gesture,  in  itself  of  no  meaning.  Bat  when, 
as  is  provided  in  the  code,  solemnity  is  added  to  the  form  of  tiie 
oath,  the  words  of  which  the  deponent  is  bound  to-  repeat — ^wbea  he  is 
reminded  that  he  must  submit  to  cross-examination,  and  instroeted  in 
the  consequences  of  his  departing  from  truth — it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  additional  number  of  oaths  required  by  this  proviikm 
will  not  lessen  their  binding  force.  This  last  mentioned  precaolioo  ii 
quite  new,  and  deserves  particular  consideration.  All  the  attestatiooi^ 
under  oath,  to  written  instruments,  as  our  law  now  stands^  are  not  oo^ 
ex  parte  evidence,  but,  in  most  cases,  courts  will  admit  of  no  coiwltfr 
proof,  much  less  counter  examination ;  and,  in  many  causes,  ameod- 
tpents  to  such  affidavits  have  been  refused.  The  party,  or  his  eounsely 
prepare  tlie  declaration  with  great  care ;  so  much  of  the  trutby  and  ao 
more,  is  set  forth  as  they  think  necessary  to  attain  the  object^  and  6V0I 
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if  an  idet  inconiistent  with  the  truth  is  conveyed,  the  language  in  which 
it  may  be  couched,  by  its  equivocation,  secures  the  party  from  all  fear 
of  prosecution  for  perjury.  Here  the  whole  matter  ends.  The  proof, 
thus  furnished  by  the  party,  is  presented  to  the  judge,  who,  on  this 
evidence,  grants  the  order  demanded,  frequently  an  order  for  arrest  of 
the  person,  for  a  seizure  of  goods,  or  some  other  proceeding  in  a  cause, 
equally  important.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  the  party  himself  admitted 
in  its  worst  and  most  dangerous  form.  No  opportunity  for  cross-ex- 
amination; no  declaration  in  full;  no  appearance  of  the  deponent  before 
the  judge ;  the  affidavit  most  frequently  being  made  before  another 
magistrate.  This  evil  was  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  to  correct  it  as 
well  in  cases  where  affidavits  are  already  admitted  as  to  prevent  its  re- 
currence in  those  now  under  discussion,  the  code  provides,  that  when- 
ever an  affidavit  shall  be  taken  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
previous  notice  shall  be  given,  whenever  the  ends  of  justice  will  not  be 
thereby  defeated ;  but  #hen  that  may  be  apprehended,  the  deponent 
must  be  informed  that,  at  a  convenient  designated  time,  he  must  attend 
for  cross-examination,  and  that  wilful  falsehood  will  incur  the  same 
penalties  as  if  it  had  been  uttered  under  oath  in  open  court  These 
precautions,  it  is  thought,  will  obviate  the  fear  of  rendering  oaths  too 
common,  and  making  parties  regardless  of  their  solemnity.  How 
far  it  would  be  proper  to  abolish  the  religious  sanction  given  to  a 
judicial  declaration,  has  been  matter  of  some  doubt  The  regard  paid 
to  a  simple  affirmation  by  a  very  numerous  part  of  our  comnunity, 
whose  consciences  do  not  permit  them  to  take  an  oath,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  might  be  done  with  safety.  But  for  the  reason  stated 
at  large  in  the  introduction  to  the  Code  of  Procedure,  this  sanction  is 
preserved  in  all  cases,  but  those  in  which  the  declarent  has  religious 
scruples. 

8.  Theother  objection  urged  against  requiring  the  oath  of  the  party  to 
his  petition  or  defence  was,  that  it  would  be  considered  as  evidence  by 
the  lodges  of  the  fact,  and  that  an  undue  influence  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  powerful,  the  rich  and  the  influential,  over  the  poor  and  unknown 
suitor.  I  repeat  this  argument  because  it  was  addressed  to  me  from 
a  highly  respectable  source,  and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  must  be  more  force  in  it  than,  I  confess,  I  have  been  able  to  dis* 
cover.  This  is  certain,  that  a  declaration  under  oath  of  any  man, 
whether  witness  or  party,  will  derive  some  credit  from  his  character 
and  the  absence  of  motives  to  falsehood,  which  his  situation  in  life  sup- 
pose ;  but  so  will  his  word  when  not  under  oath.  If  the  piaintifi*, 
who  is  rich  and  esteemed,  presents  his  petition,  under  oath,  in  like 
maaner  does  the  poor  and  unknown  defendant  attest  his  answer.  The 
relative  cr^it  of  the  parties  is  preserved.  Indeed,  of  the  two  modes, 
the  present  aflbrds  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  man  of  credit ;  his 
aimple  assertion  will^  sometimes,  have  more  weight  than  the  oath  of 
one  of  bad  or  unknown  character,  but  would,  certainly,  other  things 
being  equals  be  more  readily  believed  than  the  simple  declaration  of 
the  latter.  Requiring  the  oath  of  both  parties  restores,  in  a  great  mea- 
aure,  the  equality.  But  if  the  objection  be  good  for  any  thing,  why 
not  aiqily  it  to  witnesses  as  well  as  parties?  And  for  fear  that  the  oath 
of  the  influential  man  should  preponderate  over  that  of  the  poor  and 
humbloy  why  not  banish  the  oath  in  this  case  also  ?    As  the  law  now 
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Stands,  there  is  nothing,  it  is  believed,  to  forbid  any  individual  ffDm 
swearing  to  his  pleadings;  and  thus  it  is  optional  with  any,  who  thinks 
he  can  derive  an  advantage  from  it,  to  throw  his  oath  into  the  scale. 

Having  disposed — how  satisfactorily  the  general  assembly  will  de* 
termine — of  the  only  two  objections  made  to  the  change,  let  us  inquire 
what  are  the  advantages  proposed  by  its  adoption.     In  order  fully  to 
appreciate  these  advantages,  we  must  consider  the  objects  which  a  wise 
legislator  ought  to  aim  at  in  providing  a  mode  for  the  decisioD  of  con- 
tested rights.     These  are,  that  no  one  should  be  vexed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  unjust  suits;  or  delayed  or  defeated  by  a  false  defence  in 
the  prosecution  of  those  which  are  well  founded.    The  means  to  attain 
these  important  ends  are,  first,  that  the  language  of  all  law  proceedings 
should  be  simple  and  certain,  neither  involved  in  the  mystery  of  tech- 
nical language,  nor  disfigured  by  ridiculous  fictions  ;  that  there  should 
be  as  much  celerity  as  is  consistent  with  proper  deliberation  ;  no  more 
than  inevitable  expense;  and  that  every  suitor  should  be  responsible  for 
every  injurious  act  wilfully  committed.     To  effect  which  last  and  im- 
portant purpose,  it  is  essential  that,  as  far  as  possible,  there  should  be 
no  intervening  party  between  him  and  the  judge.    Without  this  re* 
sponslbility  how  can  any  of  the  great  objects  of  practical  jurisprudence 
he  obtained  ?     A  frivoloi:s  suit  is  commenced,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  defendant.    The  plaintiff  says  truly,  <<  I  never  saw  the  declaration 
that  has  been  put  in.''    Or,  he  may  say,  <<  I  did  see  it,  but  I  did  not 
understand  a  word  it  contained.     Kly  lawyer  signed  it,  and  told  me  H 
was  in  the  necessary  and  usual  form.     If  it  contains  falsehoods,  I  am 
not  answerable  for  them."    This  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  the  client, 
and  the  advocate  might  avoid  all  responsibility  by  alleging,  that  he  had 
only  put  in  technical  form  the  instructions  of  his  client    The  proposed 
change  avoids  this  diflBculty.     It  secures  responsibility;  when  the  client 
is  obliged  to  attest  what  he  alleges  on  oath ;  when  he  is  told  by  the 
magistrate,  who  administers  it,  <*Take  care  that  you  tell  nothing  but 
the  truth,  for  your  falsehood  will  incur  the  punishment  of  periuiy. 
Take  care  you  tell  all  the  truth,  for  what  you  may  endeavour  to  con- 
eeal  will  be  brought  out  on  a  cross-examination  before  the  judge  who 
is  to  try  the  cause,  and  the  public  who  will  form  their  opinion  of  ymi 
from  the  correctness  of  your  assertions.  '^     In  the  face  of  these  catitiom^ 
falsehoods  and  vexatious  suits  will  be  extremely  rare.     Responsibiiitj, 
under  this  arrangement,  can  no  longer  be  shifted  off;  and  the  certaioty 
and  simplicity  so  desirable  in  legal  language,  will  be  inevitably  it- 
tained.    We  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  in  the  union,  and  that 
in  the  incipient  state  of  our  freedom,  while  we  were  yet  a  leirilsryf 
to  reduce  legal  procedure  to  a  degree  of  simplicity  unknowDi  per 
haps,  in  any  other  country(a) :  and  if  the  plain  intent  of  the  hwa  for 

(a)  While  Uie  practice  under  Uie  territorial  law,  wliicb  the  reporter  piepered' at  *■ 
requeit  of  the  legislative  council,  was  uncorrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  coawM  IM 
counts,  a  young  genUeman,  from- one  of  the  Atlantic  states,  applied  to  him  lo  beadmitlidkli 
his  office  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  prtciiee,  pievtovl* 
his  examination;  and  inquired,  with  much  sppaient  solicitude,  in  how  long  a  tiaa^ii* 
great  assiduity,  he  might  hope  to  make  himself  master  of  its  intricacies  ?  The  antwaii^ 
**  It  is  not  easy  to  calcuUte  to  a  minute,  but  if  3'ou  call  on  me  to-morrow  at  two,  as  I  *vt 
dine  until  four,  I  believe  the  task  may  be  accomplished  before  we  sit  down."   The 
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■ 

that  purpose  had  heen  adhered  to,  in  practice,  this  strong  reason  for  the 
proposed  change  would  not  exist.    But,  although  those  laws  directed  the 
parties  to  state  the  facts  on  which  they  relied,  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  case,  with  the  necessary  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  yet  im- 
perceptibly all  the  common  law  counts  came  to  be  introduced  ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  plain  statement,  which  every  body  can  understand,  of  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  a  sum  of 
money  became  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  we  have  a  num- 
ber 01  cauntSf  as  they  are  called,  contradictory  to  each  other,  but  all 
relating  to  the  same  transaction,  and  unintelligible  except  to  the  in- 
itiated.   Counts  for  money  had  and  received,  for  money  lent,  money 
laid  out  and  expended,  as  a  ground-work,  on  which  is  raised  the  super- 
structure of  an  alleged  promise  to  pay,  never  necessary  to  be  proved. 
The  necessity  of  swearing  to  the  truth  of  the  demand  will,  as  a  first 
advantage,  bring  back  the  practice  to  its  original  purity,  and  banish  the 
fictions  which  the  common  law  education  of  most  of  our  lawyers  has 
introduced.    The  suitor  is  required  to  swear,  not  merely  that  the  ma- 
terial facts  in  his  pleadings  are  true,  which  he  frequently  does  on  the 
statement  of  his  advocate,  that  the  parts  which  he  does  not  and  cannot 
understand,  are  m.atters  of  form  only,  but  he  must  swear  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole  allegation  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  understand 
what  is  alleged  ;  but,  to  understand  it,  it  must  be  written  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  according  to  the  fact.     Thus  several  important  points 
are  gained — clearness,  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  all  technical  jargon 
ID  your  proceedings.     But  this  is  not  all.    To  diminish  the  number  of 
suits  has  always  been,  professedly  at  least,  a  great  object  with  lawgivers; 
but  unfortunately  they  have  imagined  only  one  mode  of  effecting 
this ;  increasing  the  expenses,  vexations  and  delays  of  applications  for 
justice.     Suits  will  certainly  be  diminished  in  number,  if,  to  recover 
tes  pounds,  as  in  England,  a  disbursement  of  that  or  a  greater  sum  is 
required.     But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  any  state  that  suits  should  be 
diminished  in  that  manner.     Its  true  interest  is,  that  every  man  should 
be  deterred  from  asking  what  he  has  no  right  to  receive  ;  but  should 
recover  what  is  due  at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  and  with  the  least 
degree  of  vexation  and  inconvenience  ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  en- 
courage by  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  or  the  hope  of  gaining  an 
unfair  advantage  from  any  defect  of  form  or  want  ot  evidence  in  the 
prosecution  to  withhold  a  just  debt,  or  compensation  for  a  wrong.    The 
proposed  alteration,  it  is  thought,  will  most  materially  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  suits;  not  by  a  denial  of  justice,  but  by  its  certain,  easy  and  cheap 
administration.    This  will  be  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

First,  all  those  suits  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  completely  prevented,  or 
so  nearly  prevented  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  most  inconsiderable  number, 
which  are  brought  without  any  other  hope  of  success  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  defendant's  supposed  want  of  the  necessary  proof  to  dis- 
charge himself  from  an  apparently  just  demand;  for  instance,  the  plain- 
tiff having  the  evidence  that  a  sum  of  money  was  once  due  to  himf^jj^ 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  defendant  has  lost  the  evidence  whien 
had  been  given  of  its  discharge,  brings  his  experimental  suit,  which  he 
guns  if  his  conjecture  of  the  loss  of  evidence  was  well  founded ;  and  if 

sf  #••»  wboliftd  JotC  pufedtomo  laborioua  years  in  learning  the  fictions  of  the  common  lair» 
■sy  saiUy  b«  conodTod  at  tlii«  leply,  iu  which  there  was  little  or  no  exaggeration. 
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he  finds  himself  mistaken,  he  loses  nothing  but  the  costs.  Now,  sup- 
pose  this  plaintiff  obliged,  before  he  can  commence  his  suit,  to  make 
oath  to  the  truth  of  the  charge,  will  he  risk  the  searching  interrogato- 


Certainly 

struck  off  from  the  docket 

Next  to  those  are  the  less  numerous  cases  in  which  suits  are  brought 
merely  for  purposes  of  vexation.  As  greater  risk,  nay  a  certainty  of 
failure,  must  attend  these ;  and  the  same  consequences  follow  the  sup* 
port  of  them  by  a  false  oath,  we  may  as  reasonably  suppose  that  these 
also  will  be  swept  away. 

In  the  cases  considered,  the  party  is  supposed  to  be  conscious  of  his 
want  of  merits.  A  m6re  numerous  class  is  composed  of  those  in  which, 
from  irritated  feelings  or  false  information,  he  really  believes  himself 
injured  and  entitled  to  relief.  Under  these  impressions  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  direct  the  suit  The  man  who  stands  between  him  and  the 
judge,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  examine  very  closely  into  the  proof 
by  which  the  suit  is  to  be  supported:  it  is  not  his  interest  to  do  so.  He 
commences  the  suit;  and  to  commence  it  he  has  no  need  in  other  states, 
in  any  case,  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  common  law  counts,  he 
has  no  need  in  many  cases  here,  of  any  precise  infornution  u  to  the 
cause  of  action.  He  files  his  petition,  stuffed  with  a  variety  of  eounti 
or  statements,  some  one  of  which  he  hopes  the  evidence  will  fit ;  and 
when,  in  due  time,  the  cause  is  ready  for  trial,  he  begins  to  call  (or  the 
testimony,  and  finding  that  it  will  not  support  the  cause,  it  is  either 
dismissed,  continued  with  the  vague  hope  that  some  evidence  may  in 
time  be  discovered,  or  it  is  brought  on  with  no  prospect  of  success  but 
that  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  will  afford.  Instead  of  this  care- 
less, precipitate  mode  of  proceeding,  impose  the  necessity  of  such  a 
precise  statement  as  must  be  attested  on  oath  and  supported  b^  the 
examination  of  the  party  making  it  under  the  interrogatory  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  the  causes  of  this  description  also  will  be  greatly  dimfai- 
ished  in  number. 

There  are  other  causes  which  may  be  readily  supposed  will,  und« 
the  proposed  regulation,  restrain  plaintiffs  from  bringing  experimea- 
tal,  vexatious  and  hasty  suits.  The  same  causes  will  operate  on  d^ 
fendants  to  make  compromises  and  settlements  before  suit  broaiiit,  er 

Erevent  a  frivolous  or  vexatious  defence  afterwards.  It  will  no  kogar 
e  sufficient  for  an  attorney  to  say  for  a  party,  that  he  owes  nothing 
or  to  put  in  any  other  plea  or  allegation  that  he  knows  to  be  Uao,  in 
order  to  retard  or  avoid  the  payment  of  a  just  debt ;  or  the  perfcrm- 
ance  of  any  other  legal  obligation.  The  previous  oath,  the  au-searcb- 
ing  subsequent  interrogation  under  the  inspection  and  in  the  hearing 
of  the  public,  will  effectually  prevent  any  false  pretence  being  madei 
The  creditor,  not  being  irritated  bv  the  delay,  the  vexation,  and  the 

«inse  of  a  groundless  defence,  will  be  more  lenient ;  and  the  deMoff 
wing  that  he  cannot  rely  on  these  shifts,  will  be  more  panetaal ;  sal 
thus  the  same  measures  which  facilitate  the  recovery  of  a  legal  deaan^ 
will  prevent  those  from  .being  made  which  are  unfounded  or  vezaliciifr 
Having  demonstrated,  as  it  is  hoped,  the  utility  of  rec|uirinjr  thit  iB 
the  judicial  allegations  of  the  parties  should  be  substanUated  by  tiMir 
oaths,  under  the  correctives  of  publicity,  cross-examination,  and  the 
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right  ofinterrogation  given  to  the  judge  and  the  jury;  and  having  pointed 
out  the  analogous  reasoning  which  would  require  the  admission  of 
the  testimony  of  the  parties  in  the  cases  in  which  that  of  interested 
vritneases  is  permitted  ;  it  remains  only,  under  this  head,  to  give  the 
reasons  why  the  code  has  not  permitted  the  parties  to  offer  themselves 
as  witnesses  in  all  cases  without  restriction.  It  has  been  a  principle, 
in  preparing  this  plan,  not  to  be  deterred  from  proposing  any  useful 
chango  by  the  mere  consideration  that  it  was  new ;  but,  at  the  same 
timei  to  respect  existing  institutions,  so  much  as  to  innovate  no  further 
thap  wu  necessary  ;  and  never  where  the  useful  end  proposed  could 
be  obtained  without  shocking  established  opinions  or  prejudices  in 
favour  of  known  forms,  although  they  might  be,  in  some  degree,  in- 
convenient 

In  the  present  instance,  the  maxim,  that  no  one  should  be  a  witness 
in  his  own  cause,  had  been  so  long  established,  as  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, that  it  was  supposed  much  more  feasible  to  add  to  the  exceptions, 
whieh,  as  we  have  seen,  were  admitted  in  practice,  than  to  deny  its 
truth  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
expected  from  abolishing  it  entirely,  were  secured  by  the  extensions 
which  have  been  enumerated  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  although 
the  party  cannot,  except  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  specially  pro- 
vided for,  sapport  his  case  by  his  own  testimony,  yet  the  faculty  given 
to  the  judge  and  jury  to  examine  him,  will  in  very  nearly  all  cases 
supply  the  defieiency  ;  because,  having  his  oath  in  support  of  his  own 
statement^  as  set  forth  in  the  pleadings,  if  that  statement  should  be  de- 
nied or  explained  away  by  other  testimony,  the  judge  or  jury  will  na- 
turally apply  to  the  party  to  know  how  he  accounts  for  the  difference, 
and  thus  he  will  have  the  same  advantage  which  a  right  to  offer  his 
own  testimony  would  give. 

The  exclusion  of  interested  testimony  having  been  examined,  and 

found  to  be  injurious  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  its  admission  to 

be  attended  with  no  inconvenience  which  may  not  be  reduced  to  one 

of  a  quantity  that  has  no  assignable  value  ;  it,  of  course,  finds  no  place 

in  the  proposed  code  ;  and  with  it  disappears  one  of  the  most  fruitful 

sources  ot  uncertainty,  expense,  delay  and  inconvenience,  in  the  law. 

If  the  search  after  truth  requires  that  interested  witnesses,  and  even 

the  parties  themselves,  should  be  interrogated  to  discover  it,  are  there 

any  relations,  in  which  the  offered  witness  may  stand  to  the  parties, 

that  oucht  to  exclude  his  testimony  ?    By  the  English  law,  and  of 

eoorse,  in  the  several  cases  which  have  been  noticed,  by  oura,  there  are 

several :  husband  and  wife — attorney  and  client — ^parties  in  the  same 

Close. 

1.  The  eode  now  offered  does  not  contain  the  exclusion  of  husband  or 

^ifo,  as  witnesses,  for  or  against  each  other;  because  the  reporter  does 

"ot  find  any  one  sufficient  among  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported  in 

/heEnglidi  decisions  or  commentaries.  The  first  of  these  alleged  reasons 

^  that  their  "  interests  are  identicar'(a).    But  in  a  system  which  ^j^ 

j^>*ds  interest  as  an  objection  to  competency,  this  reason  falls  of  course. 

'^'^e  seeood  is  said,  by  the  same  authority,  to  be  <<  on  grounds  of  public 

1^1  ley '^  to  pievent  distrust  and  dissension  between  them,  and  to  guard 

'*^  ■-- *  perjury.    It  is  said,  that  individual  interest  and  individual  rights 

(a)  2  Starkie,  706.    1  BK  448. 
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may  sometimes,  by  a  wise  legislation,  be  made  to  yield  to  the  good  of  tbe 
whole  community,  which  is  understood  to  be  meant  by  the  expression 
** public  policy ;"  but  those  cases  are  not  numerous,  and  generally  admit 
of  compensation,  and  ought  only  to  be  allowed  when  the  public  adviatage 
is  evident  and  so  important  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the  iDdividual 
inconvenience  which  is  incurred  to  promote  it.     In  the  case  before  us, 
the  public  evils  arc  designated  :  first,  the  danger  of  domestic  diaKDsion; 
secondly,  the  danger  of  perjury.     The  first,  if  the  evidence  shoold  be 
against  the  party  connected  with  the  witness  ;  the  second,  if  it  ihouM 
go  to  exonerate  him.     The  argument  supposes,  that  if  the  husband  or 
wife  be  called  as  a  witness  in*  a  suit  to  which  the  other  is  a  ptrty^  one 
of  two  things  must  happen  ;  either  unfavourable  truths  will  ble  told, 
which  it  is  said  will  disturb  the  family  peace  ;  or  perjury  will  be  com- 
mitted, to  preserve  it.     Now  these  are  two  opposite  and  contradietory 
reasons.     If  the  danger  be,  that  family  dissensions  will  grow  out  of  the 
testimony,  then  that  of  perjury  is  avoided;  if  the  danger  be  perjury,  then 
that  of  family  discord  need  not  be  apprehended.    But  legislation  must 
be  founded  on  the  general  application  of  its  reasons  ;  not  on  the  ten- 
dency of  its  measures  to  good  or  evil  in  particular  instances.     If  the 
connexion  by  marriage  be  so  close  as  to  make  the  parties  incur  the  dan- 
ger and  disgrace  of  giving  false  testimony  for  the  other,  then  let  the 
ease  be  examined  solely  with  a  view  to  the  evil  of  placing  the  witness 
in  a  situation  where  strong  motives  are  offered  to  him  to  commit  a 
crime.     If  the  predominant  risk  be  that  of  destroying  domestic  har- 
mony, let  that  be  assigned  as  the  reason.     But  to  allege  both,  when 
they  are  contradictory,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  neither  can  safely  be 
relied  upon.    Both,  however,  will  be  examined,  and  both  oontraated 
with  the  evils  which  attended  the  exclusion. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  domestic  dissension  is  the  danger;  that  is 
to  say,  that  one  spouse  will  quarrel  with  the  other  for  telling  tbe  truth, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  makes  against  the  interest  of  the  other. 
But  in  most  cases  the  interest  is  common  between  them ;  therefore, 
there  is  little  probability  that  any  ill  will  can  be  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  one  against  the  other  for  not  committing  perjury,  in  order  to 
protect  a  common  interest.  The  supposition  that  a  domestic  broil  mtj 
ensue  from  a  cause  like  this,  is  to  suppose  the  party  raising  it  corrupt 
in  expecting  falsehood  from  his  or  her  spouse,  and  malevolent  in  r^ 
senting  his  disappointment;  and  tbe  law  cannot  reasonably  be  required 
to  make  any  great  sacrifice  for  preserving  the  harmony  of  so  ill-asMMied 
an  union  as  that  which  such  a  case  supposes.  The  dissension  arisei 
from  the  performance  of  a  duty — bearing  open  testimony  of  the  truth ; 
and  avoiding  a  crime — the  commission  of  perjury :  and,  because  a  imital, 
corrupt,  or  passionate  husband,  may  quarrel  with  his  wife  for  avoiding 
the  crime,  shall  the  law  declare,  that  the  wife  shall  not  poform  the 
duty  ?  It  will  watch  over  domestic  peace  by  punishing  those  who  dif- 
^turb  it,  and  for  proper  causes,  by  dissolving  the  bond  of  an  ill-aasorted 
Jj^nexion  :  but  it  ought  never  to  say,  the  one  party  shall  be  exempted 
^Iftm  the  performance  of  an  important  public  duty,  because  the  other  is 
tyrannical  and  unjust.  The  argument  supposes,  too,  that  there  is  graater 
danger  to  domestic  happiness  from  this  than  from  any  other  aooraa; 
but  IS  there  any  foundation  for  the  belief?  Not  one  case  in  a  thoumd, 
it  is  believed,  will  occur  in  practice  where  any  improper  ezeitement 
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B  created  hj  an  adherence  to  the  truth,  although  it  should  militate 
t  the  wife  or  the  husband  of  the  party  who  states  it.  Why  should 
e  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  any  other  witness  ?  Mutual  affec- 
he  knowledge  thdt  it  was  the  performance  of  a  duty  required  by 
ad  that  k  could  only  be  avoided  by  a  crime,  are  so  many  and 
ogent  reasons  to  prevent  ill-will  on  the  occasion,  that  it  is  aston- 

how  this  reason  could  find  favour  with  the  great  lawyers  who 
assigned  it  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  rule ;  more  espe- 

when  they  themselves  most  explicitly  discard  this  reason  by 
ing,  that  the  wife  shall  not  be  allowed  to  appear  as  a  witness 
t  the  husband,  even  if  he  consents,  or  after  a  divorce;  nor  against 
terest  of  his  heirs  after  his  death(a).  How  connubial  happiness 
i  disturbed  by  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  wife  with  her  hus- 

request  while  united,  or  by  any  act  after  the  connexion  has  been 
^ed  by  death  or  divorce,  these  learned  doctors  of  the  law  alone 
plarin. 

imine  the  opposite  reason — the  danger  of  perjury ;  that  is  to  say, 
itrimonial  union  is  so  strict,  that  the  one  party  to  it  will  incur  all 
ngers  of  punishment  and  infamy  rather  than  tell  the  truth  when 
ijurious  ta  the  other ;  and  the  law,  it  is  said,  holds  out  this  irre- 
e  temptation  to  the  witness  when  it  permits  him  to  be  examined. 
)y  the  preceding  argument,  the  temptation  is  easily  resisted,  the 
will  be  told,  and  this  strong  connexion  is  so  weak,  that  it  is  broken 
y  on  that  account.  « 

t  the  arguments  must  be  destroyed,  not  by  opposing  the  one 

other,  mxt  both  of  them  to  the  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
^  as  in  many  other  cases,  minds  may  be  found  that  will  waver 
en  the  declaration  of  a  truth  that  may  hurt  their  interests  or 
feelings,  and  the  assertion  of  a  falsehood  that,  in  their  opinion, 
lecure  both  from  injury  ;  but  can  the  law  be  said  to  hold  out  a 
ation  to  perjury  when  it  orders  a  party,  under  those  circumstan- 
o  tell  the  truth  ?     If  there  were  no  temptations  to  conceal  the 

or  assert  a  falsehood,  there  would  be  no  need  of  oaths.  Oaths, 
le  penalties  for  breaking  them,  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
\nz  that  disposition.  If  they  were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  cases 
i  that  disposition  exists,  there  would  be  no  need  for  them  in  any 
L  In  every  such  case,  then,  it  may  with  equal  reason  be  said, 
le  law  holds  out  a  temptation  to  perjury,  because  it  exacts  the  oath 

the  truth,  when  there  is  an  inclination  to  conceal  it;  and  the  ar- 
3t  would  extend  with  equal  reason  to  the  abolition  of  oaths,  and 
tnaltles  for  the  breach  of  them.  This  exclusion  is  at  variance,  too, 
>ther  provisions  of  the  law  as  they  already  exist.  The  party  him- 
lay  be  interrogated  in  chancery  in  England,  and  in  all  cases  at 
ere.  The  wife  may  be  interrogated  to  support  an  accusation  made 
arself  against  her  husband  for  a  personal  injury,  in  some  cases  af- 
Ijg  his  life;  yet  she  is  not  permitted  to  prove  a  fact  that  would  save 
rem  an  ignominious  death,  on  a  charge  brought  against  him  by 
«r.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the  danger  of  perjury  is  equally  great, 
sater,  unless  we  suppose  the  attachment  of  a  wife  to  her  husband's 
!St  superior  to  his  own  ;  or  her  desire  to  make  good  her  own 
e  less  intense  than  that  she  would  feel  to  support  the  accusation 
ht  by  another.    The  danger  of.  perjury  is  no  greater  in  this  than 

{a)  2  SUfk.  706.    6  East,  192. 
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in  other  cases  in  which  it  is  incurred,  without  scruple,  in  the  dearest 
connexions  of  nature  ;  father  and  son,  mother  and  child,  brother  and 
sister,  friendships  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  habits  of  intimtej  during 
a  long  life — the  parties  to  all  these  are  every  day  arrayed  for  and  against 
each  other  as  witnesses,  and  the  law  interposes  no  other  safeguard  to 
their  consciences,  than  its  penalties,  and  the  danger  of  infamy  by  detec- 
tion. No  rule  of  exclusion  protects  the  witness  against  the  influence 
of  his  affections  or  his  interest.  He  is  heard,  and  the  degree  of  con- 
nexion is  weighed  against  his  character  and  the  probability  of  his  story; 
the  counsel  cross-examine;  the  public  inspect;  the  jury  interrogptte,  and 
calculate,  and  determine  ;  and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  in  those  cases. 
Why  should  there  be  in  this  ? 

Having  stated  the  general  principle,  that  every  party  to  a  suit  has  a 
right  toiiU  the  information  in  relation  to  his  cause,  of  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  but  for  reasons  of  great  public  or  private  incon- 
venience; and  examined  by  discussing  the  reasons  for  exclusion  in  this 
case,  whether  it  offers  any  such  inconvenience;  let  us  now  examine  the 
particular  evils  attached  to  the  rule  as  it  now  stands. 

In  criminal  cases  the  evil  is  most  apparent.  Suppose  the  husband, 
accused  by  positive,  but  perjured  testimony*  of  a  crime  affecting  his  life, 
and  the  wi&,  the  only  witness  of  a  fact  that  would  prove  his  innocence; 
no  matter  what  circumstances  she  could  adduce  to  corroborate  her  testi- 
mony, no  matter  what  intrinsic  evidence  it  contained,  no  matter  what 
perfect  conviction  it  would  produce  of  its  truth,  it  is  sternly  excluded ; 
and  the  innocent  husband  is  executed  because  *^  public  policy  requirea 
that  the  peace  of  families  should  not  be  disturbed^  and  that  no 
temptations  should  be  held  oiit  to  perjury. ^^  In  this  case,  by  no 
means  an  improbable  one,  there  is  positive  evil,  cruel  injustice,  heart- 
rending distress.  In  the  case  which  the  law  attempts  to  guard  against 
inconvenience  only,  if  it  occurs,  but  an  inconvenience  hi^Iy  improba- 
ble to  happen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  affect  domestic  union;  and 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  a  temptation  to  perjury,  not  one  strong  enough  to 
produce  the  effect,  or  should  it  be  yielded  to,  would  be  capable  of  de- 
tection by  the  usual  means.  But  even  without  supposing  the  extreme 
case  of  life  or  death,  the  suppression  of  testimony  is,  in  all  eases,  an 
evil ;  and  the  law  deprives  the  party  of  a  certain  right,  to  avoid  a 
problematical  inconfvenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  testimony  of  the  wife  necessaiy  to 
procure  the  conviction  of  the  husband :  she  is  the  only  witness  to  a 
murder  which  he  has  committed.  This  I  consider  the  strongest  ground 
for  the  exclusion;  it  enlists  the  feelings,  and  they  are  most  frequently 
found  on  the  right  side.  Shall  a  wife  be  forced  to  give  testimoDy  that 
will  condemn  her  husband,  the  father  of  her  children,  to  infamy  and 
death,  or  take  refuge  in  the  crime  of  perjury  to  avoid  it  ?  I  confess 
that  if  the  alternative  could  be  avoided,  a  humane  lawgiver  would  not 
enjoin  it;  but  if  sympathy  for  individual  distress  should  not  be  entirely 
rejected,  it  ought  never  to  be  entertained  when  its  indulgence  would 
lead  to  more  extensive  injuries  to  the  community.  A  wise  and  pnrri- 
dent  legislator  must  have  the  consequences  of  every  legal  proTiatoB  as 
present  to  his  mind,  as  its  immediate  operation  is  to  his  senses ;  and  in 
applying  this  rule  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  he  diould  not,  in 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  conjugal  affection,  permit  the  husband  or 
wife  to  escape  punishment  for  a  crime,  or  defraud  another  of  his  rig^t, 
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by  deehrioff  that  the  only  witness  of  the  offence^  or  the  wrongi  shall 
not  be  heara.  Some  crimes  cannot  be  perpetrated  without  the  aid  of 
an  accomplice.  The  accomplice  may  betray  the  principal.  The  fear 
of  this  treachery,  in  many  instances,  may  prevent  the  crime  ;  or  a  per* 
son  may  not  be  found  willing  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  But,  by 
the  rule  of  exclusion,  the  law  furnishes  an  assistant,  who  can  never 
betray,  and  one  who  is  always  at  hand;  and  thus  gives  a  facility  to  the 
coromissioQ  of  offences  which  no  other  circumstance  could  possibly 
offer.  Besides,  public  justice  requires,  and  common  sense  would  seem 
to  point  out,  that  those  persons  who  are  the  most  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  fact  should  be  first  called  on  to  prove  it;  but  who  so  probable 
to  know  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused  as  the  companion 
of  all  his  hours,  the  depository  of  his  most  secret  thoughts ;  and  what 
better  calculated  to  prevent  an  intended  crime,  than  the  knowledge  that 
those  from  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  conceal  it,  may  be  made  the  un- 
willing witness  of  its  disclosure  ?  Precisely  in  the  proportion  that  a 
man  would  be  encouraged  to  commit  a  crime  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  finds  it  necessary  to  confide  it,  cannot  tecome 
a  witness  against  him,  will  be  his  fear  of  committing  it,  when  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  person  in  whom  he  may  confide,  that  may  not  be  forced 
or  be  willing  to  betray  him. 

So  aensibte  of  this  have  been  the  judicial  lawgivers  of  England,  that 
tbey  have  imposed  no  bar  to  the  receiving  the  testimony  of  father  and 
soo,  mother  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  the  other  relations 
of  consanguinity  or  affinity.    They  have  had  no  regard  to  the  confi- 
dencea  of  firiendahip,  and  have  thought  that  the  affections  of  nature,  as 
well  as  those  of  habit  and  sympathetic  feeling,  should  afford  no  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  public  justice.    They  have  gone  farther, 
and  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  they  laid  down,  as  one  in- 
violable, even  by  consent(a),  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife ;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  have  allowed  the  wife  to  be  produced  as  a  witness  against 
the  husband  on  a  prosecution  for  an  injury  done  to  herself.  Now  mark 
the  reason!  It  is  a  convenient  and  a  ready  one:  from  the  **  necessity  c^ 
theease;^^  which  must  mean,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  that  there  is  a  necess- 
ity that  crimes  should  be  punished,  and  that  unless  the  testimony  of  the 
wife  were  admitted,  they  would,  in  those  instances,  be  unpunished. 
Now,  admit  this  reasoning,  and  see  whether  it  does  not  ^o  to  the  utter 
destnietion  of  the  rule  to  which  it  is  oflered  as  an  exception.    There  is 
no  greater  necessity  for  punishing  a  crime  committed  by  the  husband 
agamst  his  wife  than  there  is  for  punishing  the  same  crime  committed 
by  him  against  another ;  and  if  the  wife  is  the  only  witness  that  can 
eonvict  in  the  last  case,  her  testimony  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  the 
first;  and  being  necessary  in  both,  it  should  not  be  admitted  in  one  and 
ezdoded  in  the  other.     But,  in  truth,  the  inquiry  is  never  made  ;  and 
io  thi%  as  in  all  the  other  cases  founded  on  the  convenient  argument  of 
neeJEsanty,  although  there  may  have  been  twenty  other  witnesses  pre- 
sent, the  pretended  necessary  witness  is  admitted  ;  and,  although  there 
may  be  none  but  him  conversant  of  the  fact,  he  is  rejected  where  it  has 
DOt  y6t  been  deemed  convenient  to  admit  the  argument  of  necessity. 

2*  The  advantages  of  receiving  testimony  from  this  source  so  greatly 
overbalance  its  evils  and  the  inconveniences,  and  the  injustice  of  re- 

(a)  a  Surkto,  706.    Rep.  Temp.  Hardw.  264. 
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jecting  it  arc  so  manifest,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  this  exclusion 
no  place  in  the  code.  Not  so  with  that  arising  from  the  next  relation 
— ^that  of  counsel  or  attorney  and  client  In  this  I  have  offered  little 
or  no  alteration  to  the  existing  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  latest  deeisions  ; 
and  this  course  has  been  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  has  been 
preceded  by  more  doubts  of  its  correctness,  than  I  have  found  on  any 
other  provision  of  the  work.  Although  I  have  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  discard  all  unfounded  prejudices  in  favour  of  established  and  inju- 
rious errors,  merely  because  they  were  established,  it  is  yet  possible 
that  I  may  not,  in  this  instance,  have  succeeded,  and  that  ideas  enter- 
tained during  a  professional  course  of  more  than  forty  years  may  have 
so  fastened  themselves  upon  the  mind,  as  to  give  them  a  force  they  are 
not  entitled  to,  and  induced  me  to  retain  a  provision  which  ought  to  be 
abolished.  The  legislature  must  judge  of  this  ;  and  that  they  may  do 
so,  the  arguments,  which  besides  are  not  devoid  of  interest,  for  abolishing 
and  retaining  the  provision  must  be  stated. 

The  foundation  for  the  reasoning  against  the  exclusion  is  the  ac- 
knowledged principle,  that  injudicial  proceedings  every  thing  calculat- 
ed to  bring  the  mind  of  the  judge  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  truth 
ought  to  be  produced,  unless  the  evil  of  its  production  should  be  greater 
than  tlie  good  to  be  expected  from  it.  In  this  case,  say  the  arguers  on 
this  side  of  the  question,  the  evil  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  exclusion. 
The  object  is  truth  ;  who  so  like  to  know  it  as  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  party  ?  If  the  client  have  a  just  cause,  the  advocate  can  dis- 
close nothing  to  his  prejudice.  If  he  is  in  the  wrong,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  disclosed.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the 
law  ;  nor  will  it  be  attended  with  that  which  the  advocates  for  exclu- 
sion consider  as  the  great  evil,  the  violation  of  confidencQ  ;  for  all  the 
communications  between  client  and  counsel  will  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  that,  if  called  on,  the  latter  must  declare  them.  The  ex- 
clusionlsts,  say  their  opponents,  seem  to  consider  that  the  great  object 
of  the  law,  in  criminal  cases,  is  the  escape  of  the  guilty  ;  for  their  ob- 
jection is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  client  has  confessed  his 
guilt  to  his  legal  adviser  ;  and  their  rule  is  framed  in  order  to  conceal 
that  confession,  and  thus  to  favour  his  escape.  Whereas,  its  sole  aim 
is  the  punishment  of  guilt ;  and  the  confession  of  the  party  being  the 
strongest  evidence,  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  So  far,  they  add| 
from  the  declarations  being  dangerous  to  innocence,  it  is  one  of  its 
strongest  safeguards.  If  the  client  be  really  innocent,  he  will  make 
no  confessions  ;  and  the  declaration  of  his  counsel  that  he  has  made 
none  to  his  professional  friend,  cannot  but  be  a  presumption  in  his 
favour.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  counsel, 
or  that  ought  to  affect  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  to  be  called  on  for 
the  confessions  of  his  client.  As  a  minister  of  the  law,  his  desire  must 
be  that  they  should  be  faithfully  executed  ;  and  whether  conviction  takes 

fdace  bn  his  declaration  of  a  fact  communicated  by  his  client,  or  known 
rom  any  other  source,  is  perfectly  immaterial  in  both  cases.  He  does 
his  duty  in  declaring  the  truth,  and  he  ought  to  feel  equally  free  from 
self-reproach  in  both.  On  the  contrary,  the  profession  is  degraded  by 
making  the  advocate,  in  effect,  the  accessary  after  the  fact,  to  a  criminal| 
by  aiding  him  to  escape  the  penalty  of  the  law,  with  a  knowledge  that 
he  has  incurred  it.  Why,  too,  it  is  asked,  will  you  extend  this  privi- 
lege to  attorneys  and  counsellors,  when  you  deny  it  in  the  case  of 
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phyaiciaDS,  friends,  or  the  nearest  relations  ?  In  these  cases  there  is 
equal  eoofidence  reposed,  and,  in  many  instances,  necessarily  reposed ; 
yet  there  is  no  exclusion.  Besides,  the  contract  between  counsellor 
and  elient  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  that  are  applied  to 
other  contracts  in  relation  to  the  legality  of  their  object.  A  contract 
to  enable  one  to  defeat  the  known  operation  of  law,  would  be  reprobat- 
ed by  the  courts.  But  the  object  of  this  contract,  where  the  party  is. 
guilty,  is  precisely  one  of  that  description,  and  ought  not  to  have  any 
binding  force. 

These  are  the  main  arguments,  greatly  abridged  and  undoubtedly 
"weakeDed  in  the  operation,  by  which  it  is  contended,  that  in  all  cases 
the  counsellor  and  attorney  ought  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses  against  their 
client  These  reasons  are  forcible,  and  some  of  the  arguments,  at  first 
▼iew,  unanswerable  ;  but  when  maturely  considered,  they  seem  to  me 
to  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  untenable  ground  that,  if  the  client 
be  innocent,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  disclosures  of  his  counsel ; 
and  that  if  he  be  guilty,  he  ought  not  to  be  protected  against  them. 
I  have  applied  the  term  untenable  to  this  basis  of  the  argument  from  a 
belief  that,  in  many  supposable  cases,  the  most  perfect  innocence  may 
suffer  from  the  disclosure  of  circumstances  necessary  to  be  communicat- 
ed to  a  professional  adviser.  In  a  civil  case,  concerning  the  title  to 
land  of  which  the  client  is  in  possession,  and  which  he  holds  under  an 
ancestor,  whose  title,  though  acquired  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable 
conaidenition,  is  defective  in  form,  the  client,  ignorant  of  the  forms 
required  by  law,  thinks  the  title  is  good,  but  having  occasion  to  make 
flome  family  settlement,  shows  it  to  his  counsel,  who  immediately  per- 
ceives the  defect  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Is  the  professional  man 
bound  to  secrecy  or  not  ?  Whatever  be  the  answer  to  this  question,  it 
seems  to  be  decisive,  at  least  in  such  a  case,  of  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
clusion. If  he  be  not  bound  to  secrecy,  he  may,  without  blame,  im- 
mediately communicate  his  discovery  to  the  party  interested,  and  his 
innoeent  and  confiding  client  is  ruined.  Every  feeling  of  justice,  hon- 
our and  humanity,  would  be  shocked  at  this  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  opponents  of  the  exclusion  seems  to  admit,  that  the  uncalled 
for  communication  of  a  fact  of  this  nature  would  be  improper,  for  he 
excludes  it  expressly  from  his  argument,  which  he  confines  to  thd 
pn^riety  of  obliging  the  counsel  to  answer  when  interrogated  m 
courtfa).  But  if  the  counsel  be  bound  to  secrecy  before  the  trial,  why 
diould  he  be  absolved  from  the  obligation  on  the  trial?  To  admit  the 
obligation  out  of  court,  is  to  acknowledge  that  it  arises  from  some  pro- 
fessional duty ;  and  if  it  be  a  duty,  it  ought  to  be  enforced  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  for  it  would  be  a  strange  provision  which  imposed 
secrecy  under  pain  of  disgrace,  and  perhaps  the  censure  of  the  court, 
for  communicating  that  at  one  moment  which  the  next  it  directed  to  be 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  For  if  it  be  a  duty  to  keep  the  secrets  of  a 
client,  it  must  be  a  professional  duty,  and  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
injary  that  would  arise  to  him  from  the  breach  of  his  confidence.  But 
the  grsatest  of  all  injuries  would  be  caused  by  bearing  testimony  to 
the  ftet  he  wished  to  conceal.  Therefore,  to  admit  that  there  exists  a 
professional  duty  to  keep  the  communications  of  a  client  secret  before 
trial,  is  a  Jbrtiori  admitting  that  the  same  duty  requires  them  to  be 
kept  secret  at  all  times  when  the  communication  of  them  would  injure 

(«)  Editor  of  Bentham't  Rationale  of  Jud.  Evid.,  5tli  vol.  page  816. 
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the  client.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  fair  answer  to  say,  that  the  client 
himself  might  be  forced  to  declare  the  fact  upon  oath,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  drawing  the  same  declaration  from 
the  counsel :  for,  by  the  case  supposed,  and  others  which  might  be  put, 
the  adverse  party  had  no  notice  of  the  defect,  and  therefore  could  not 
haye  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  suit ;  and  the  client  himself  being 
ignorant  of  the  want  of  form  in  his  title,  could  not  disclose  it 

Again,  take  a  criminal  case.  Money  has  been  stolen,  consistiDg  of 
coins  not  very  common  in  the  place  where  the  fact  occurred.  The  ac- 
cused has  been  seen  to  pass  some  pieces  of  the  same  description;  other 
circumstances  cause  him  to  be  suspected.  He  has  no  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  pieces  in  question.  He  is  innocent ; 
but  he  confesses  to  his  counsel,  that  about  the  time  of  the  loss  he  was 
in  the  chamber  where  the  theft  was  committed.  The  other  circum- 
stances would  not  be  su£Scient  for  his  conviction  ;  but  this,  added  to 
them,  would  have  that  effect ;  and  there  is  no  other  proof  but  his  con- 
fession to  his  counsel.  Shall  he  be  forced  to  cause  the  conviction  of 
the  innocent  man  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  defend  ?  That  the  testimony 
of  any  other,  to  whom  the  prisoner  may  have  made  the  same  confession, 
would  have  the  same  effect  will  scarcely  be  deemed  a  good  answer, 
because  the  case  supposes  that  he  has  made  no  such  communication  ; 
and  because  it  was  necessary  to  state  his  whole  case  to  his  professional 
adviser ;  but  no  such  necessity  existing  as  to  any  other,  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  imprudence  to  do  so,  for  the  consequences  of  which  he 
could  not  blame  the  law.  We  must  suppose,  say  those  who  argue  against 
the  exclusion,  that  all  laws  are  good,  and,  of  consequence,  that  they 
ought  to  be  executed  ;  and  the  truth,  by  whatever  means  brought  to 
light,  can  never  injure  the  innocent ,  because  no  g^od  law  can  ever  di- 
rect a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  any  but  those  who  are  convicted 
on  true  testimony.  The  disclosure  of  the  truth,  therefore,  can  only 
injure  the  guilty,  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  to  punish,  but  tlw 
innocent  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  question  does.not  turn  on  the  - 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  law,  but  on  the  su£Sciency  of  the  evidence  to 
show  a  breach  of  it.  The  law,  in  the  criminal  case  supposed,  that  forbids 
theft,  is  a  good  law  and  ought  to  be  executed  ;  but  the  effect,  upon  the 
minds  of  a  jury,  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  adduced  to  ahow  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  cannot  be  regulated  by  law  ;  and  the  true  dream- 
stance  of  the  presence  of  the  party  at  the  place  where  the  fact  wa0 
committed,  might  lead  to  a  false  conclusion  that  he  was  the  ofiender, 
and  therefore  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  convicted.  So  in  civil 
cases,  circumstances  of  common  occurrence  may  be  supposed,  which, 
though  true  in  themselves,  might  probably  lead  to  a  faf^e  conclusioQ  ; 
and  which  therefore  could  not,  without  injustice  to  the  client,  be  dis- 
closed by  his  advocate.  An  estate  depends  upon  the  question  of  th^ 
sanity  of  mind  of  a  testator.  The  law  annulling  testameuta  mad^ 
by  persons  labouring  under  insanity  is  a  good  law,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
ecuted ;  yet  a  defendant,  holding  lands  under  a  testament  made  by 
person  of  sound  mind,  may  communicate  circumstances,  auch  as 
or  speeches  of  the  testator,  out  of  the  common  course,  which  to  a  jmyt ^^ 
ignorant  of  his  habits,  might  seem  indicative  of  derangement ;  and^ 
thus  endanger  the  client's  good  (itle.  If  it  be  said  that  in  all  theoe  and^ 
other  cases  that  might  be  imagined,  the  reaction  of  the  circomstanee^ 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  the  main  fact  whidi  they  miglbr  - 
i^ndc^r  probable,  and  that  as  it  is  a  rule  that  the  whole  eonfiMion  mus--^ 
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be  taken  together,  the  danger  would  be  obviated  ;  it  is  answered,  that 
the  rule  cited  is  a  good  one,  but  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  be- 
lieve so  much  of  a  confession  as  make  against  the  party,  and  to  disbe- 
lieve the  rest ;  and  that  moreover  the  client  in  a  confidential  conversa- 
tion with  his  counttl,  might  not  always  so  connect  the  parts  of  his 
communication  wrfth  were  injurious  to  his  interests  with  those  which 
supported  them,  as  to  render  them  inseparable,  and  that  if  they  are  not 
80  connected,  the  rule  will  not  apply. 

All  the  reasoning  hitherto  has  been  under  the  improbable  supposition 
that,  if  the  law  were  changed,  the  client  would  go  on  to  make,  and 
the  advocate  to  receive,  the  confidential  communications  in  question. 
But  take  away  the  rule  of  exclusion  and  what  happens  ?  The  client 
does  know,  or  does  not  know,  that  his  counsel  is  obliged  to  discover  all 
he  may  communicate  to  him.  If  he  do  not  know  it,  but  proceeds  to 
state  circumstances  that  show  his  guilt,  what  is  the  counsellor  to  do- 
stop  him  short  by  a  refusal  to  hear  the  story  ?  But  why  should  he  do 
this?  If  the  duty  of  carrying  the  law  into  efiect  obliges  him  to  dis- 
close what  he  hears,  the  same  duty  should  induce  him  to  listen  to  the 
communication.  Remember  also  the  principle  is,  that  no  dishonour 
should  be  attached  to  any  thing  that  enforces  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
that  this  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  that  it  must  follow,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  counsellor  is  as  much  bound  to  listen  to  the  com- 
munication as  he  is  to  disclose  it  afterwards.  For,  I  think,  it  has  been 
aui&ciently  shown,  that,  if  it  be  a  legal  obligation  to  state  the  confession 
when  interrogated,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  discover  it  before  the 
interrogation;  because  they  both  stand  on  the  same  foundation — the  duty 
of  causing  the  laws  to  be  executed  ;  and,  indeed,  the  voluntary  revela- 
tion, if  it  be  a  good  act,  would  be  more  meritorious  than  the  forced 
discovery  under  interrogatories  :  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  pro- 
fessional man  of  high  honour,  selected  by  the  accused  to  defend  him, 
or  assigned  by  the  court  to  that  honourable  office,  must  listen  to  the 
story  of  his^ confiding  client,  must  treasure  up  the  circumstances  which 
tend  to  inculpate  him,  and  then  hasten  to  the  public  prosecutor  with  the 
information  he  has  thus  obtained.  What  man  of  humanity  or  honour 
would.accept  of  such  an  office?  The  laws  must  be  executed — yes!  but 
bjr  such  means  as  are  not  repugnant  to  those  sentiments  of  self-respect 
whidi  every  good  citizen  ought  to  entertain.  To  creep  into  the  confi- 
dedee  of  even  a  guilty  man,  under  pretence  of  being  his  defender,  for 
the  purpose  of  bnnging  him  to  justice,  is  an  act  that  never  can  be  viewed 
in  a  moral  or  respectable  light  A  public  enemy  must  be  destroyed, 
bot  not  by  poisoned  weapons.  The  means,  in  both  cases,  are  more  in- 
jurious than  the  end  is  useful. 

Take  the  other,  and  the  more  probable,  alternative.  The  law  is  known 
to  both  client  and  lawyer,  and  what  happens  ?  There  will  be  nothing 
communicated,  and  the  advocate  will  have  nothing  to  declare.  Public 
justice,  then,  acquires  nothing  by  removing  the  rule  of  exclusion.  But 
is  there  nothing  lost  on  the  score  of  humanity  ?  Are  no  advantages  taken 
from  the  innocent  by  this  fruitless  attempt  to  gain  one  over  the  guilty  ? 
The  advocate  warns  the  client  not  to  utter  any  thing  that  may  injure 
him  on  the  triaL  The  client  replies  :  <<  In  order  to  enable  you  to  make 
my  defence,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  the  whole  transaction  in  which 
this  suit,  or  this  accusation  is  founded  ;  but  I  am  an  ignorant  man.  I 
do  not  know  whether  some  of  the  circumstances  I  may  relate  can- 
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not,  by  the  ingenuity  of  my  adversary,  be  made  to  bear  azainst  me.  It 
will  be  best,  therefore,  for  me  to  keep  them  to  myself.  I  must  forego 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  because  I  cannot,  without  fear  of  being  en- 
trapped, tell  you  all  you  ought  to  know."  Thus  the  great  benefit 
which  is  the  boast  of  modern  criminal  law,  allowiucounsel  to  the  ac- 
cused, is  in  most  cases  impaired,  in  many  renderedVTno  avtiL  In  the 
work  to  which  I  have  before  referred(a)  it  is  acknowledged,  that)  if  the 
exclusive  rule  were  abrogated,  no  confessions  would  be  made,  and,  of 
course,  little  or  no  information  would  be  obtained.  But  it  is  further 
contended,  that  the  exclusion  creates  a  combination  between  client  and 
lawyer,  to  protect  the  former,  although  guilty,  from  the  penalty  of  the 
law  ;  that  the  advocate  becomes,  in  efiect,  the  accessary  after  the  fact, 
by  concealing  the  guilt  which  had  become  known  to  him,  and  by  aid- 
ing the  culprit  to  escape  ;  and  thus  an  act  which  would  be  culpable  in 
one,  is  made  the  subject  of  boast  in  another.  There  is  some  force  in 
these  observations,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  devices  by  which  solici- 
tors degrade  themselves  and  their  honourable  profession  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  or  pei*verting  testimony,  in  order  to  procure  the  acquittal 
of  their  client,  whom  they  know  to  be  guilty.  Whether  any  remedy 
can  be  found  for  this  inconvenience,  consistently  with  the  preservation 
of  the  rule  of  exclusion,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful ;  but  although  the 
secrecy  it  requires  may  sometimes  be  abused  in  this  manneri  yet  it  is 
not  the  necessary  consequence  of  it.  An  honourable  and  conscientious 
advocate  may  contend  for  the  acquittal  of  a  client  whom  he  may  yet^from 
circumstances  disclosed  to  him  in  his  instructions,  believe  to  be  Euilty. 
He  may,  under  the  operation  of  the  present  rules  of  evidence,  do  this 
from  two  considerations :  first,  because  he  cannot  properly  make  him- 
self the  judge  of  the  man  whose  case  he  has  undertaken  to  defend,  not 
to  decide  upon.  Secondly,  because,  while  the  rule  of  exclusion  Itsts, 
the  confession  of  the  accused  to  his  counsel  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  the 

Erofessional  duty  of  the  advocate  to  see  that  the  accused  is  condemned 
y  legal  evidence  only.    This  supposes  no  other  combination  between 
client  and  counsel  than  one  whieh  goes  to  support,  not  to  defeat  the 
law.     If  the  evidence,  independent  of  the  confession  to  counsel,  be  de- 
fective, and  the  confession  be  no  evidence,  surely  there  is  no  imino- 
rality  in  urging  an  acquittal.     On  the  contrary,  the  immorality  sod 
illegality  would  be  in  procuring  a  conviction  which  was  not  justifiM  hf 
legal  evidence.    The  repeal  of  the  rule  of  exclusion,  then,  is  nl^re- 
quired  from  this  consideration ;  and  not  believing  that  any  positive  good 
would  result  from  its  abrogation,  it  has  been  retained  in  the  code— bot 
confined  strictly  to  cases  of  communication  for  professional  aid,  mther 
in  the  conduct  of,  or  preparation  for,  a  suit  or  defence,  or  for  advice  in 
some  lawful  occasion. 

3.  The  next  exclusion  of  testimony  applies  to  religious  ooofeasioni^ 
made  to  a  priest  of  the  catholic  religion.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious 
To  force  the  disclosure,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  a  tyrannical  invasioo 
of  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  the  law  would  be  useless  if  it  could  1^ 
executed;  because,  in  that  case,  as  in  the  case  of  counsel  and  elie*^ 
which  has  just  been  examined,  no  confessions  would  be  made,  and  thtf^ 
would  be  nothing  to  disclose.  But,  independent  of  the  protection  oftbB 
religious  duties  and  opinions  of  a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow  citilM 

(a)  Editor  of  Bentham  s  Ral.  Jud.  Pi^ 
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much  positive  good  has  resulted  from  the  institution  of  this  rch'gious 
rite:  confession  is  calculated  to  produce  repentance  and  reformation; 
crimes  have  been  prevented,  restitutions  made,  and  unjust  litigation 
averted,  by  its  means;  and  moreover,  the  penance  imposed  by  the  priest, 
furnishes  the  meaMof  inflicting  some  penalty  for  offences  that,  being 
unknown,  would  otherwise  be  unpunished.  This  rule  of  exclusion  is 
not  acknowledged  by  the  English  law(a),  although  it  has  been  enforced 
by  a  decision  in  the  state  of  New  York(6).  In  confining  this  protection 
to  the  priests  and  penitents  of  a  particular  sect,  I  was  guided  oy  the  be- 
lief that,  in  no  other  sect  was  auricular  confession  made  obligatory  as  a 
religious  duty,  and  consecrated  as  one  of  the  solemn  rites  called  sacra- 
ments, as  it  is  by  that  description  of  Christians.  Professors  of  other  re- 
ligions, and  of  other  sects  of  the  same  religion,  may  seek  to  disburthen 
their  consciences  by  confession  to  a  minister  or  priest,  but  as  secrecy  in 
those  cases  is  not  a  religious  duty  in  the  clergyman,  his  conscience 
would  not  be  violated  by  exacting  a  disclosure  ;  and  as  the  confession 
is  not  obligatory  on  the  penitent,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  voluntary 
communication;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
this  and  any  confidential  confession  to  another  individual.  Whenever 
a  religious  sect  shall  arise,  among  whose  tenets  confession  is  held  to  be 
a  religious  duty,  and  concealment  of  the  matter  in  confession  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  kind,  then  the  same  protection  ought  to  oe 
extended  to  the  professors  and  priests  of  such  sect. 

4.  Other  descriptions  of  persons,  excluded  from  testifying  by  the 
English  law,  and  of  course  by  ours,  are  those  who  are  deemed  infamous. 
We  have  seen  the  numerous  classes  which  this  vague  description  em- 
braces in  the  Spanish  law,  which,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat,  is  also  ours 
in  civil  cases,  and  in  those  of  other  criminal  causes  than  those  designat- 
ed in  the  law  of  1805.  Nor  is  the  legal  import  of  the  term  well  defined 
by  the  English  decisions(c);  so  that,  if  it  were  proper  to  exclude  the 
testimony  of  the  infamous,  a  law  would  be  necessary  to  designate  what 
persons  ought  to  come  under  that  >ilescription.  But  it  is  thought  that 
this  will  be  rendered  unnecessary,  when  the  propriety  of  continuing  the 
exclusion  comes  to  be  considered. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  position  made  in  the  argument  against  one  of  the 
former  rules  of  exclusion,  that  no  man  will,  without  some  motive,  make 
a  fal|^  statement  in  preference  to  one  that  is  true;  and  having  seen  that, 
eveu  when  that  motive  exists  in  the  shape  of  interest,  there  were  so 
many  antagonist  motives  always  at  work  as  to  render  it  more  probable 
that  truth  would  be  extracted  from  an  interested  witness,  than  that  he 
should  either  endeavour  to  deceive  or  succeed  if  he  did  attempt  it. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion  in  cases  when  the  motive  for  ialsity 
exists,  why  should  we  hesitate  in  a  case  when  no  such  motive  appears  ? 
One  who  has  been  guilty  of  falsehood,  perjury  if  you  will,  ninety-nine 

(«)  1  llHkia.  aS6.    M'Nally,  2Sd.    Peake,  77.    2  Atkins,  624. 

(»)  Saith*!  cue.    PhiHp'i  cue. 

(e)  Whim  ■  man  la  convicted  of  an  offence,  which  it  ioconi iatent  with  the  prinelplea  of 
fctaee^  aad  biuianEty,  the  law  conaldera  hia  oath  to  be  of  no  weight,  and  eidndes  hla  teeti- 
*OQj,  he.  1  Burkie,  713.  Thia  ia  the  text  on  which  commentariea  hiTO  been  made  by 
^%eiUM  decWoiif,  none  or  them  denying  any  future  judge  the  right  of  declaring  any  other 
^'iMs  to  be  eoDtiiry  to  the  prindplea  of  honesty  and  humanity,  and  of  courte,  renderinf 
*l^oee  gnilty  of  it,  lac^f^f^ltl^i  witnciaes. 
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times,  will  tell  truth  the  hundredth,  if  he  expects  no  advantage  from 
concealing  it  or  telling  a  falsehood.     Remember  that  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  infamy  alone  as  a  ground  of  exclusion,  not  infamy  coupled  with 
interest  in  the  shape  of  a  bribe,  or  any  other  motive  directly  operating 
on  the  witness.     To  justify  the  exclusion  in  suebf»m  case,  we  must 
suppose  that  because  a  witness  has,  for  some  advantage  reeeived  or 
expected,  told  a  falsehood  once,  he,  without  any  advantage  to  him- 
self, without  any  motive,  forever  afier  will  persevere  in  telling  false- 
hoods rather  than  truths.     Nay,  more,  we  must  suppose  that  after  hav- 
ing been  detecled  and  punished  for  the  falsehoods  which  he  was  in-  - 
duced  by  the  hope  of  gain  to  utter,  for  it  is  the  conviction  only  which  j 
creates  the  incompetency,  he  will,  without  the  hope  of  gain,  incur  thes 
same  risk  merely  for  the  love  of  falsehood.    This  is  so  improbable,  that^ 
some  inducement  must  be  added,  to  render  the  perjury  probable,  anA 
justify,  on  that  ground,  the  exclusion.  What  shall  that  be  ?  An  interesfl 
in  the  event  ?     But  we  have  seen  that  this  alone  is  notsuffieient  eause^ 
nor  is  the  conviction  for  an  infamous  crime  alone  a  sufficient  cause* 
If  the  union  of  the  two  produces  that  effect,  then  the  rule  ahould  be, 
not  that  an  infamous,  but  that  an  infamous  and  interested  witneai  ought 
not  to  be  heard.    But  the  rule,  even  thus  modified  and  restrictedi  would 
be  a  bad  one,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  ririit  of  third 
persons,  and  on  the  security  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  parly 
who  had  been  convicted.     The  most  approved  authorities^  from  whieb 
the  rule  is  derived,  add,  as  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded,  <<  that  the 
law  considers  the  testimony  of  one  so  convicted  as  of  too  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious a  nature  to  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice  to  affect  tke  prth 
periy  or  liberty  of  oihers^\a).     This  supposes  the  testimony  oi  the 
witness  always  to  be  intended  to  take  away  the  property  or  liberty  of 
another.     But  how  if  its  being  heard  be  the  only  means  of  preservisg 
property,  or  liberty,  or  life  itself?     How  then  ?    Is  it  of  tooauspicioai 
a^nature  to  effect  these  good  enda  I    It  would  rather  aeem  that  the 
reason  may,  in  many  cases,  be  ^*tllf/^  to  the  inconsiderate  legislatiooof 
^riy  ages,  which  made  the  disability  to  testify  a  part  of  the  praaltj 
for  the  offence,  intended  to  affect  the  offender  alone,  without  consideriog 
the  extensive  operation  it  might  have  on  the  interests  of  others;  finrwe 
find  the  same  clause  introduced  into  modern  statutes,  adding,  after  other 

Emalties,  «<  and  shall  be  incapable  of  testifying  in  any  court  of  ju^N"*'' 
ut  whatever  be  its  origin,  there  is  no  good  argument  for  its  oontiiut- 
anec.  If  there  are  some  occasions  on  which  we  may  choose  oar  otrs 
witnesses,  there  are  many  others,  and  quite  as  important,  on  whieh  t!^^ 
is  regulated  by  chance.  If  the  only  and  casual  witness  of  a  traiHMdiaOf 
on  which  fortune  may  depend,  happens  to  have  been  convicted  in  ihiSi 
or  even  in  a  foreign(6),  country  of  an  infamous  crime — no  matter  what 
time  has  elapsed,  or  what  the  character  of  the  witness  may  be— ho  ^ 

(a)  Sttrkie,  714,  cites  Gilb.  L.  E.  266.  2  Bul»(.  164»  Br.  b.  4,  c  19.  lb.  b.  ic^- 
BItckftone  gives  one  of  those  fsnciful  rensons,  too  frequenUy  fouml  in  hie  rifllwt  W^^ 
support  of  the  common  liw  rules,  that  **  because  tlie  person  convicted  of  an  iafuMMii^ 
could  not  hsTo  served  as  a  juror,  be  should  not  be  permitted  to  givo  evidenca  toa  JkIi''^ 
whom  be  was  too  scandalous  to  associate." 

(6)  This  point  has  been  differently  decided  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Ifaiyhad.  b  ^ 
slate  first  named,  the  foreign  conviction  did  not  disqualU^^  the  last,  itopcntoH*^^^ 
j^dtmon.    17  Mass.  615.    2  Har.  fc  M'H.  120.    lb.  878.    ||B^»  *n* 
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incompetent  No  matter  whether  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by 
circumstances  so  as  to  render  it  evidently  true,  or  whether  it  is  enforced 
by  being  clearly  contrary  to  his  interest,  nothing  can  render  it  fit  to 
be  heard;  truth  itself— evident,  uncontradicted,  and  incontrovertible 
truth — ^must  not  be  received  from  lips  that  have  once  been  polluted  by 
falsehood,  if  that  falsehood  have  received  the  condemnation  of  law; 
for,  unless  sentence  have  been  passed,  an  hundred  falsehoods,  proclaim- 
ed in  the  market-place  every  day  of  the  witness's  life,  will  not  disqualify 
him.  But,  even  in  the  cases  where  the  witness  is  selected,  there  is  no 
security;  his  previous  conviction  may  be  unknown,  or  a  subsequent 
judgment  may  incapacitate:  and  cases  are  not  wanting  where  testa- 
ments, regularly  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  requisite  number  of 
witnesses,  have  been  set  aside(a),  and  the  will  of  the  testator  disregard- 
ed, because  one  of  those  witnesses  had,  either  previously  or  subsequent- 
ly, been  convicted  of  a  crime,  the  chief  punishment  for  which  has  thus 
fallen  on  the  innocent.  Even  life  itself  may  fall  a  sacrifice,  the  life  of 
the  innocent  by  an  ignominious  death,  to  an  adherence  to  this  rule,  and 
that  by  no  violent  supposition  of  circumstances.  A  homicide  has  been 
committed  which,  according  to  appearances,  would  be  murder,  but 
which  facta,  known  only  to  the  convicted  witness,  prove  to  have  been 
a  justifiable  act;  but  that  witness  cannot  be  heard.  Thus  fortune, 
liberty,  life  itself,  are  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  rule  which  is 
absurdly  invoked  as  their  support. 

5.  Thus  far  the  exclusion  of  the  witness  has  been  considered  only  as 
it  may  affect  others.  But  consider  the  more  probable  operation  it  may 
have  on  the  witness,  and  through  him  on  the  public  peace.  In  the  long 
list  of  offences  against  person  or  property,  how  many  are  there  to  the 
conviction  for  which  the  testimony  of  the  party  injured  is  indispen- 
sable ?  All  these  may  be  committed  with  impunity  against  a  person 
diaqaalified  by  this  rule  from  giving  testimony,  and  thus  a  short  im« 
prisoomeot,  which  the  law  may  bun  affixed  as  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  the  crime,  is  changed  into  an  dHpivry  of  the  most  rigorous  kind, 
by  which  the  party  is  put  completely  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  subjected  to  depredation  on  property,  to  insults,  to  personal  injury, 
and,  if  a  female,  to  the  most  brutal  violence,  without  the  hope  of  redress. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  interest,  we  find  by  our  present  law, 
exeaptions  introduced,  founded  on  reasons  which  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  rule.    By  statute,  in  England,  a  conviction  for  petit  lar- 
ceny shall  not  disable  the  witness  ;  by  the  court  it  has  been  decided, 
tliat  the  affidavit  of  a  person  incapacitated  as  a  witness  by  conviction 
for  perjury  shall  be  received  as  evidence,  in  defence  of  a  charge  brought 
agiinst  him  ;  the  judge.  Holt,   making  this  natural  reflection — "  be- 
caaie  he  has  been  convicted  of  perjury,  must  he,  therefore,  suffer  all  in- 
juries and  have  no  way  to  help  himself  ?"     Yet  it  never  occurred  to 
the  learned  judge,  that  this  effect  which    he  agreed  to  give  to  the  con- 
victed defendant's  affidavit,  for  a  purpose  which  concerned  himself, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  two  objections  of  interest  and  infamy  were 
combined,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  case  where  the  interest  or  the 
life  of  a  Uiird  person  were  in  jeopardy,  and  where  the  convicted  wit- 
'^^9s  had  no  interest  to  disguise  the  truth.  Still  less  did  it  occur  to  him 
^^t  the  very  words  of  his  decision  would  permit  the  convicted  person 

(a)  MiiWiiMsrt  Muckender,  Hill.  28.  Ge^.  II.    M'Nally,  Ev.  208. 
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to  make  a  complaint  for  an  injury  done  to  himaelf,  or  to  support  the 
prosecution  by  his  oath,  the  only  testimony,  perhaps,  in  existence  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  an  affidavit  to  be  used  on  an  incidental  qaestion, 
that  the  exception  is  made  :  a  case  which,  of  all  others,  oum  not  to 
have  been  made  an  exception  ;  that  of  affidavit,  made  with  deliberatioDy 
in  secret,  and  attended  by  no  opportunity  for  cross-examination.  There- 
fore, we  have  the  strongest  case  in  favour  of  the  rule  made  «n  excep- 
tion to  it  ;  and  the  rule  itself  applied  to  those  only  where  there  is  the 
least  danger  from  the  admission  of  the  testimony. 

Another,  and  no  less  incongruous,  exception  is,  that  made  in  favour 
of  the  accomplice,  who  is  every  day  admitted  to  testify  against  the 
principal.  Here  we  have  interest  of  the  highest  kind— >the  hope,  often 
the  assurance,  of  pardon — joined  to  the  acknowledged  infamy  of  a 
participation  in  the  crime  ;  and  yet  the  witness  is  heard.  For  what 
reason,  if  the  generate  rule  of  exclusion  be  a  good  one,  should  the  ex- 
ception be  made  ?  Necessity  ?  What  necessity  ?  The  necessity  of  con- 
victing the  accused  by  false  testimony  ;  for  it  is  on  the  supposition  that 
it  will  be  false  that  you  exclude  it  in  other  cases.  If  the  evidence  be 
too  suspicious  to  be  heard  to  preserve  fortune,  liberty,  or  Hie,  can  it  be 
pretended  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  using  it  for  depriving  one  of 
these  blessings  ? 

The  uncertainty  of  the  rule  has  been  hinted  at,  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  abolishing  it.     To  what  ofiences  shall  it  apply  ?    Particular  circum- 
stances, enumerated  in  different  books,  all  agree  that  felony  is  one 
of  them.    This  comprehensive  and  ill-defined  term  embraces  so  many 
acts,  each  employing  a  different  degree  of  depravity,  from  treason  down 
to  petit  larceny,  that  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  that  all  suppose  the 
want  of  veracity  in  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  more  espeeially  of 
a  general  disposition  to  utter  falsehood  or  conceal  the  truth,  without  any 
special  motive.     To  preserve  the  rule,  therefore,  with  any  appearance 
uf  consistency,  it  must  be  modifi|^^  a  line  must  be  drawn  betweeo 
such  offences  as  suppose  a  partiflBJ^wroneness  to  falsehood,  and  tboK 
which  evince  only  other  speci^^rdepravity.     To  have  taken  the 
losing  side  in  a  political  struggle  and  have  incurnH  the  crime  of  treasooi 
certainly  does  not  create  a  presumption  of  the  disposition  to  perjurj; 
and  perjury  without  motive,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  an  innoeeot 
stranger  of  his  fortune  or  his  life,  or  for  the  destruction  of  bis  icpiti' 
tion.     We  must  distinguish  :  and  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  difltfsot 
offences,  in  order  to  discover  in  which  of  them  lies  this  latent  dispo- 
sition to  mendacity,  we  shall  find  it  in  none,  and  we  shall  come  to  ths 
conclusion  at  which  1  have  arrived — that  the  exclusion,  in  thisesssabo, 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

6.  One  more  ground  of  exclusion  remains  to  be  discussed:  thatariiing 
from  religious  opinion.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject,  after  having 
gone  through  several  changes,  is  settled  as  far  as  any  thing  depending 
on  judicial  decisions  can  be  settled  into  this  rule,  that  a  disbdiclint 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  the  only  cause  of  religioni 
exclusion.  It  is  certain  that  this  state  of  the  mind  destrojrs  one  of  th^ 
sanctions  for  the  efficacy  of  the  oath  ;  but  that  it  is  compensated  bf  the 
additional  weight  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  oe  given  to  nee 
of  the  others,  the  moral,  honorary,  or  penal  sanction  just  as  the-prin* 
tion  of  one  sense  adds  accuracy  and  sensibility^  the  others.  The  mtn 
is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  believe  in  a  futiMtate,  will  be  eon- 
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scious  of  the  disadvantage  attending  this  disbelief  upon  his  reputation, 
and  will  endeavour,  by  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  his  conduct  and 
coorersation,  to  show  that  his  want  of  faith  does  not  derogate  from  his 
rvspeetability.     But,  without  having  recourse  to  this  supposition,  of  an 
increased  force  in  the  other  sanctions  from  the  suppression  of  one,  ought 
we  to  believe  that  the  man  who  doubts  whether  he  will  be  punished  in 
m  future  state  for  false  testimony  ziven  in  this,  will,  therefore,  feel  him- 
self boind  by  no  obligation  to  tell  the  truth  ;  or,  to  state  the  position 
more  tnilr,  will,  on  that  account,  be  more  inclined  to  falsehood  than  to 
truth  ?    Hay  he  not  dread  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience  in  this  life  ? 
May  not  a  moral  sense  show  him  the  utility  and  beauty  of  truth  ?  May 
not  a  sense  of  honour  make  him  disdain  the  idea  of  falsehood  ?    May 
not  the  fear  of  infamy  or  of  punishment  deter  him  ?    No,  say  the  in- 
exorable exelusionists;  we  must  have  every  security  for  the  truth  of  the 
testimony,  or  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  hearing  it  ;  or  rather, 
we  must  have  this  and  we  will  dispense  with  all  the  other.     A  man  of 
profligate  character,  who  laughs  at  all  moral  duties  ;  a  dishonoured  and 
notorious  liar,  who  has  no  regard  for  reputation  ;  a  witness  who  resides 
oat  of  the  reach  of  the  tribunals  which  might  bring  him  to  punishment 
for  his  perjury,  and  therefore  has  no  fears  for  the  consequences;  all  these 
may  be  heard  ;  but  the  man  of  honour,  of  integrity,  and  the  most  fear- 
ful of  the  temporal  consequences  of  an  aberration  from  truth,  cannot  be 
heard  if  he  cannot  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul — a  most 
unfortunate  state  of  mind,  but  certainly  not  one  that  supposes  a  want 
of  veracity.     Belief  in  a  future  state  must  arise  either  from  reasoning 
on  probabilities,  or  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion. 
Some  minds  may  be  so  framed  as  not  to  yield  to  the  evidence  which 
most  of  us  think  sufficient  on  these  points  ;  but  surely  an  inability 
to  draw  a  just  conclusion  from   abstract  propositions,  does  not  imply 
such  m  degradation  of  moral  principle  as  would  render  it  more  pro- 
bable that,  without  motive,  he  nnld  prefer  falsehood  to  truth.     The 
religious  sanction  is  the  only  onMHjiiBh,  by  this  reasoning,  will  secure 
the  truth.    But  yet,  you  will  billeve  a  quaker,  who  rejects  even  the 
form  of  the  oath  ;  y€^  you  will  in  a  thousand  instances,  as  in  custom- 
house declarations,  put  no  faith  in  the  oath,  which  is  unaccompanied 
by  the  other  sanctions,  and  because  little  dishonour  is  attached  to  their 
breach,  and  punishment  rarely  follows  their  violation.     If  the  truth 
eoald  be  demonstrated,  it  would  appear  that  the  fear  of  the  consequences 
in  m  future  state  is  not  half  so  operative,  taken  by  itself,  as  the  fear  of 
dishonour  and  punishment  here.     Therefore,   in  itself,  this  disbelief 
does  not  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  witness.     On  the  contrary,  from 
the  mode  in  which  alone  it  can  be  proved,  it  must  add  to  his  credit 
To  avow  this  disbelief  requires  some  courage.     The  atheist  is  a  charac- 
ter not  favoured  in  society.     A  repugnance  to  utter  a  falsehood,  for  the 
moat  part,  would  be  the  motive  for  making  the  avowal  ;  yet,  the  mo- 
ment ne  has  given  this  evidence  of  his  regard  to  truth,  he  is  declared 
an  worthy  of  belief.     If,  being  an  unbeliever,   he  answers  falsely  that 
he  believes,  he  is  a  good  witness.     If  he  answers  truly  on  this  point, 
the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  answer  untruly  to  every  other  question 
thmt  may  be  put  to  him  ;  for,  remember,  that  whatever  proof  you 
may  have  to  convict  bim  of  disbelief,  it  must  all  end  in  that  to  be  de- 
rtvod  from  his  own  elimination.     What  he  may  have  said  or  written 
jestAday   is  no  proof  of  his  belief  to-day.     It  is  the  actual  stii|pof 
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mind  at  the  time  of  examination  that  must  be  inquired  into,  and  r 
be  believes  then,  he  is  a  good  witness  ;  and  this  state  of  mind  can  onl 
be  known  from  himself. 

In  itself,  then,  the  exclusion  is  absurd.     In  its  consequences  it  is^ 
more  dangerous  than  any  we  have  reviewed.     Not  only  is  tbe  anbe- 
liever,  in  common  with  Jie  witness  convicted  of  crime,  put  oat  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  as  to  all  injuries  to  his  person  or  piapcitjthat 
require  his  own  evidence  to  punish  or  repress  ;  not  only  in  tMft  ease, 
as  in  that,  is  the  party  entitled  to  his  evidence  deprived  of  ity  when  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  property  or  his  life  ;  but  in 
this  case  every  kind  of  outrage  may  be  committed,  not  only  upon  the 
person  who  wants  the  necessary  faith,  but  in  the  presence  of  others  of^ 
the  same  description.     There  is  no  more  risk  than  if  it  were  commit^ 
ted  before  so  many  statues.     All  those  who,  knowing  the  ofleDdeHft 
guilt,  might  wish  to  avoid  giving  testimony  against  him,  but  are  unwill- 
ing to  expose  themselves  to  the  punishment  of  perjurers  by  false  testi- 
mony, have  the  ready  means  of  avoiding  the  examination-— «a  avowal 
of  unbelief  is  all  that  is  necessary.     If  it  be  false,  there  eao  be  no 
detection  or  punishment,  for  as  it  is  a  matter  of  belief  only,  no  one  can 
contradict  this  assertion. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  inquiry  into  religiooa  belief, 
which  must  precede  the  exclusion,  appears  hiehly  reprehensible.  All 
kinds  of  religion  are  by  our  laws  and  constitution  put  on  a  perfect 
equality.  He  who  believes,  he  who  doubts,  and  he  who  disbelieves, 
have  the  same  civil  rights.  Every  speculation,  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  future  state,  of  the  probability  or  duration  of  rewards 
or  punishments  we  may  expect  there,  all  the  infinite  modifications  from 
mere  conjecture  to  perfect  faith,  are  all  so  many  species  of  religious 
tenets.  No  one  sect  has  a  right  to  say  to  another,  mine  is  the  true  doe- 
trine,  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  temporal  advantages  of  which  you 
ought  to  be  deprived.  But  the  rid^^f  appearing  as  a  witness  against 
one  who  has  committed  a  crime  MHRw  ^^  V^^Yf  i^  ^  <^>vit  >^Qd  tem- 
poral right ;  to  deprive  him  of  it,  IQPa  want  of  uniformity  of  faith  in 
any  one  point  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  la  to  deprive  him  of  it 
for  a  difierence  in  religious  belief,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitatioo 
and  laws. 

For  these  reasons,  all  exclusions  of  particular  persons,  as  witneaes, 
are  abolished  by  the  code,  except  in  the  instance  of  persons  insane,  and 
the  analogous  one  of  infants  whose  minds  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  sive  information  on  the  subject  inquired  of.  But  in  these  eases 
modifications  of  the  present  law  are  introduced,  which  require  the 
attention  of  the  general  assembly. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  court  decides  on  the  fact  whidi  ia  to 
cause  the  exclusion  of  the  witness ;  and,  although  the  jury  may  be  quite 
convinced  of  the  sanity,  or  maturity  of  judgment  of  the  wttneaa,  he 
cannot  be  heard,  if  the  court  believes  him  either  to  have  lost,  or  not 
ipBl  to  have  acquired,  the  intellectual  powers  necessary  to  disUnguiih 
suad  relate  the  truth.  By  this  code  the  determination  of  these  queatioiis 
is  vested  in  those  who  are  to  determine  the  principal  question  ;  thejr 
are  to  examine  the  pei^sons  said  to  be  insane,  and,  if  they  think  it  ne- 
cessary, other  witnesses.  They  are  also  to  exfliriiie  the  inCint,  and  to 
determine,  not  by  the  usual  inquiry,  whether  dpftestanda  tlie  uture 

4|*  ^  • 
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f  an  oath,  but,  by  questions  which  may  satisfy  them  <<  whether  his 
iculties  are  sufBciently  developed  to  receive  correct  impressions  qf 
he  fad  relative  to  which  he  is  interrogated,  to  relate  those  impress- 
»ii8  correetfyf  and  to  feel  the  obligation  of  doing  it  truly.''  These 
-e  the  only  cases  of  total  exclusion.  Those  who,  under  certain  cir- 
jmstanceS)  cannot  testify,  are  slaves,  in  cases  affecting  free  persons ; 
dannUort  and  attorneys,  in  the  cases  before  mentioned  ;  priests  of  the 
latholi^  niigioni  in  cases  of  religious  confession  ;  and  parties  to  the 
uit,  under  the  modifications  contained  In  the  code,  and  hereinbefore 
ally  explained. 

The  constitution  also  creates  another  partial  exclusion,  or  rather  pri- 
rilege,  which  a  witness  has  of  refusing  to  give  his  testimony,  when- 
!ver  the  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  will  make  him  liable  to  pro- 
ecution  for  a  crime.  It  is  true,  that  the  words  of  the  constitution 
)Dly  extend  this  privilege  to  criminal  prosecutions  and  to  the  accused; 
Qut  the  incongruity  of  forcing  a  witness  to  do  that  which  the  accused 
viras  protected  against,  seemed  to  call  for  the  provision  contained  in  the 
code,  which,  however,  modifies  the  rule,  as  now  understood,  so  as  to 
lestrict  the  objection  to  such  answers  only  as  would  furnish  evidence 
against  the  witness  on  a  prosecution  for  a  crime. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  reduction  of  the  exclusionary  rules  to  this 
narrow  compass,  we  must  not  only  consider  the  advantages  it  will  have 
in  the  investigation  of  truth  on  the  trial,  which,  it  is  hoped,  have  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  ;  but  we  must  also  consider  the  effect  it  will 
have  in  simplifying  the  law,  rendering  a  recourse  to  it  less  expensive, 
giving  it  certainty  and  stability,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  suits. 
That  these  consequences  must  necessarily  follow,  will  be  appareift  to 
the  most  hasty  observer.  Whoever  has  opened  one  of  the  English 
treatises  on  evidence  ;  whoever  has  looked  over  the  index  to  a  volume 
of  reports,  or  into  any  of  the  abridgements,  and  examined  its  contents 
on  that  subject,  will  have  seen  how  large  a  proportion  is  occupied  with 
cases  in  which  the  competency  oQltitnesses  is  discussed  ;  not  only  for 
causes  which  would  disqualify  generally,  but  for  those  which  make 
them  ineompetent  to  particular  points,  or  in  particular  suits.  Most  of 
the  arguments  depending  on  nice,  and  often  fanciful,  distinctions,  and 
the  decisions  doubted,  or  confirmed,  or  overruled,  according  to  the 
judgment  or  caprices  of  a  succeeding  judge  ;  and  sometimes,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  according  to  his  respect  for,  or  jealousy  of,  his  prede- 
cessor(a).  But  when  the  rule  is  abolished,  all  the  exceptions  go  with 
it,  and  the  simplicity,  which  we  have  claimed  for  the  new  system,  is 
apparent  Its  certainty  and  stability  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
When  the  law  is  simple  and  precise,  the  courts  can  make  no  exceptions, 
as  they  did  when  they  themselves  legislated  on  the  subject ;  and  from 
those  exceptions  arose  all  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  the  law  of 
eridence.  I  need  scarcely  add  a  word  to  prove  another  of  the  character- 
istics Fhave  ascribed  to  this  change  in  the  law  ;  that  a  recourse  to  it 
would  be  had  with  less  expense ;  for  a  few  short  articles,  and  a  sin^il 
page,  contain  all  that  must  now  be  sought  (and  frequently  without  any 
certainty  of  success)  4b  many  volumes,  and  numerous  decisions :  its 
probable  efiect,  in  diminishing  the  number  of  suits,  has  been  already, 
and  it  is  hoped  auceH|frly»  discussed. 

(fl)  ftss»  ia  iIm  Eoillih  i^btSt  the  numeroiu  caiM  before  lorde  Kco yoa  aad 
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Having  determined  the' few  cases  in  which  persons  are  actually  or 
partially  excluded  from  appearing  as  witnesses,  the  code  next  regulates 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  oe  examined;  and  here  the  entrance 
into  a  boundless  field  of  debateable  ground  is  prevented  by  a  provision, 
that,  with  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  articles  that  have  already 
been  examined,  and  the  single  additional  one  in  relation  to  leading 
questions,  every  interrogatory,  pertinent  to  the  issue,  may  bejnty  and 
must  be  answered.  No  more  debates  as  to  what  is  proper  evivlbce  in 
one  cause  and  what  in  another.  The  simple  inquiry  is,  will  the  answer 
to  the  question  elucidate  the  fact  in  dispute  ?  No  rules  are  given  on 
this  point,  because  none  can  be  framed  that  would  direl^t  the  judge 
through  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they  must  be 
applied.  Whether  the  question  proposed,  tlierefore,  is  peftiuent  to 
the  issue  or  not,  is  of  necessity  left  in  every  case  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge. 

Leading  questions,  or  those  which  suggest  facts  to  the  witness,  are 
forbidden;  but  what  shall  be  deemed  such  is  again,  of  necessity,  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  court,  but  with  a  general  direction  not  to  prevent 
suggestions  necessary  to  recall  facts  to  the  memory  of  the  witness  when 
the  transaction  is  remote — when  from  its  nature,  it  was  not  likely  to 
have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  witness  ;  or  when, 
from  age,  indisposition,  timidity,  or  other  cause,  his  mind  is  weakened 
or  disturbed. 

The  witness  is  also  permitted  to  refresh  his  memory  by  written  notes 
made  by  himself,  or  another  by  his  direction;  and  in  all  cases,  when  his 
testimony  relates  to  accounts  or  calculations,  he  is  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  papers  or  books  containing  them. 

He  is  put  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  to  guard  against  harsh 
language,  or  what  is  called  browbeating;  and  provision  is  made  for 
givmg  him  time  for  reflection  when  necessary,  and  for  rectifying  errors 
in  his  testimony. 

He  who  alledges  a  fact  judicialljfl'^must,  if  it  be  litigated,  prove  it ; 
but  if,  in  the  same  manner  confessed,  no  proof  need  be  adduced.  If 
neither  confessed  nor  denied  judicially,  it  must  be  proved  ;  the  oath  of 
the  party  alleging,  in  this  case,  forming  presumptive  proof. 

The  rule  requiring  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  alleged  shallf 
in  all  cases,  be  produced,  is  modified  and  restricted  to  the  foUowiag 


species  of  contract,  it  shall  be  made  in  writing,  then  no  other  proof  sbali 
be  admitted;  unless  it  be  proved,  that  the  writing  was  madCf  bot  lias 
been  casually  lost  or  destroyed,  or,  without  the  fault  of  the  partyy  |daeed 
without  his  reach. 

8.  When  scriptory  evidence  of  the  fact  has  been  made,  and  was  in  tbt 
possession  of  the  party;  unless  it  has  been  lost  or  placed  out  of  lusreaebi 
in  the  manner  above  stated. 

,-    3.  When  positive  law  has  declared  certain  evidence  neceisarj  Ibrtba 
proof  of  the  facts  designated  in  the  law. 

4.  When  the  fact  which  is  alleged,  if  true,  nl||^  have  appeared  bjaa 
authentic  act 

In  all  other  cases  where  evidence  shall  be  pjjjj^eed,  whieh  the  jodp 
or  jury  shall  deem  inferior  to  other  evidence  mHttt  is  not  prodwsd,  it 
shall,  if  legal  evidence  be  heard,  and  the  nonproduction  of  the  ofher 
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shall  operate  aa  presumptive  evidence,  to  have  the  weight  itmay  deserve 
accordiu^  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  against  the  party  failing  to 
produce  it. 

These  provisions  were  deemed  necessary  to  avoid  much  useless  and 
perplexed  investigation,  as  to  the  relative  authority  of  evidence,  which 
frequently  causes  great  injustice  in  the  exclusion  of  testimony,  andalways 
ranch  perplexity  in  the  argument.     The  first  of  them  was  drawn  with 
the  vies^  prevent  the  liberties  that  are  taken  by  courts  with  the  legis- 
lative win,  as  expressed  in  such  laws  as  arc  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  in  England,  and  the  analogous  provisions  in  the  civil 
and  other  codes  of  law  :  sometimes  enforcing  the  written  law  accord- 
ing to  its  terms;  at  others,  creating  exceptions,  which  weaken,  if  they 
do  not  destroy,  its  efficacy.     Whether  the  Civil  Code  itself  ought  not 
to  contain  some  exceptions  to  the  strictness  of  this  rule  ;  and  whether, 
while  it  declares,  in  general  terms,  that  the  omission  of  formalities  shall 
vacate  the  act,  it  should  not  still  provide  for  the  cases  where  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  party  to  comply  with  them — are  questions  worth 
considering  when  the  revision  of  that  code  shall  again  come  before  the 
legislature.     In  the  mean  time,  its  will,  clearly  expressed,  must  be 
obeyed.     It  is  better  that  individuals  should  suffer  from  the  operation 
of  a  law,  acknowledged  to  be  bad,  than  that  the  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied by  unconstitutional  means.  The  one  is  a  partial,  the  other  a  genend 
and  fundamental  evil. 

The  second  modification  of  the  rule  provides  for  cases  in  which  the 
parties  have  made  evidence  of  their  intentions,  and  reduced  the  same  to 
writing;  in  which  case  testimonial  evidence  cannot  be  produced,  with- 
out proving  the  loss  of  the  writing.  In  this  the  present  law  is  not 
changed. 

The  two  other  cases  need  no  explanation. 

Another  rule  of  evidence  productive  of  much  uncertainty  of  decision, 
is  that  which  declares,  <<  that  parol  evidence  shall  not  be  admitted  against 
or  beyond  what  is  contained  in  a  written  act,  nor  of  what  may  have 
been  said  before  or  at  the  time  of  making  it"  To  this,  important 
qualifications  are  added  by  the  system  now  proposed.  It  is  confined 
in  its  operation  exclusively  to  writings  containing  obligations  or  dona- 
tions, and  to  testamentary  dispositions.  These,  it  is  supposed,  will 
comprehend  all  the  cases  in  which  the  parties  may  be  supposed  to  have 
expressed  all  they  intended  on  the  subject  matter  on  which  they  wrote. 
Error,  fraud,  violence,  threats,  or  any  other  circumstance  that,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Code,  would  avoid  or  modify  a  written  contract, 
evidently  ought  to  be  proved  by  extraneous  evidence.  Although  no 
party,  except  in  the  designated  cases,  shall  be  permitted  to  qualify  by 
testimonial  evidence  that  which  he  has  deliberately  committed  to  wri 
ting,  yet,  as  his  will  constituted  the  obligation  of  which  the  writing  is 
only  the  evidence,  the  opposite  party  may  resort  to  that  higher  evidence 
of  will,  which  resides  in  the  mind  of  the  other,  by  calling  on  him  to 
declareiOQ  oath,  what  was  his  true  meaning.  Circumstances  are  pointed 
out  which  are  necessary  to  be  considered,  whenever  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  a  contract,  an  allegation  is  made  of  error,  fraud,  violence,  or 
threats ;  but  the  efiect  they  are  to  have  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judspes  of  the  fact 

The  ianetion  of  an  oatbi  or  an  equivalent  affirmation,  is  required  for 
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tke  reeepUoo  of  testimooial  eridenee,  from  which  it  follows,  thai  one 
witneM,  who  is  himself  under  that  nnedoo,  oeglit  not  to  state  what 
another  had  uid  who  was  under  no  sueh  obligstion  to  tell  the  trnth,  and 
who«e  Teracity  cannot  be  tested  by  cross-examination,  or  the  other 
means  of  discoTering  it  B-Jt  there  are  necessary  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  the  code  h»  not  left  them  to  be  ascertained  by  judicial  legis- 
lation.    Tney  are  the  following. 

A  witness  may  declare  what  the  party  to  the  suit,  his  agent|g^  other 
persons,  who  could  have  bound  him  by  their  contracts, or  those,  under 
whom  such  party  claims,  have  said,  when  such  proof  is  required  by  the 
opposite  party.     What  has  been  said  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  one  parly  to  the  suit,  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence by  the  other,  as  a  foundation  for  a  presumption  to  be  drawn  from 
what  he  said,  or  did,  or  from  his  silence.     What  a  witness  has  said  when 
he  was  not  under  oath  may  be  proved,  to  show  that  it  was  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  his  testimony.     If  a  witness  has  been  examined  on  a 
former  trial  between  the  same  parties,  for  the  same  cause,  what  he  has 
said  may  be  related  by  another,  if  such  witness  be  dead,  or  bis  tesfimony 
cannot  be  procured.     In  cases  of  homicide,  what  the  deceased  has  said, 
after  receiving  the  wound,  in  relation  thereto,  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
if  his  deposition  could   not,   from  circumstances,  have  been  taken. 
When  the  declarations  of  a  party,  or  a  witness,   under  the  first  or 
second  of  the  exceptions  before  mentioned,  are  given  in  evidence, 
any  thing  said  by  another  person,  which  is  necessary  to  eontradict 
or  explain   what  was  said  by  such  party  or  witness,  may  be  giren 
in  evidence.     As  proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  a  witness,  who  is  dead  or 
absent,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  admitted  as  a  presumption  that  he  would 
not  have  signed  if  he  could  not  prove  the  execution  ;   so  any  material 
declaration  of  such  witness,  to  rebut  this  presumption,  may  be  related. 
In  cases  not  depending  on  scriptory  evidence,  a  party  is  permitted  by 
the  code  to  give  evidence  of  what  he  himself  said  or  did  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  litigation,  in  order  to  explain 
his  intentions;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he  may  be  examined  on  the 
trial  by  the  adverse  party.     There  is  a  species  of  evidence  that  is  ooly 
acquired  by  information  from  others  ;  it  is  that  usually  called  a  fact  of 
public  notoriety — such  as  pedigree,  and  other  facts  of  the  same  nature. 
These  are  enumerated  in  the  code,  and  the  proof  of  them  allowed. 

A  short  section  declares,  that  the  rules  for  receiving  the  oral  declara- 
tions of  a  witness,  apply  to  their  examination  on  interrogatories;  and 
direct,  that,  whenever  the  deposition  of  a  witness  is  taken  in  wriliogy 
the  question  as  well  as  the  answer  shall  be  written,  and  the  answer  re- 
corded as  given. 

This  finishes  all  the  provisions  of  the  code  In  relation  to  testimonial 
evidence. 

The  next  head  is  that  of  scriptory  evidence,  which  includes  all  kinds 
of  written  proof,  except  the  examination  of  witnesses  when  their 
evidence  is  reduced  to  writing  ;  the  term  scriptobt  having^been  lued 
to  designate  this  division,  because  that  of  written  evidence  woiMlmn 
comprehended  testimonial  evidence,  when  reduced  to  writing,  ai  un- 
der our  code  of  practice  it  always  may  be. 

To  argue  the  advantages  of  this  species  of  evidence,  to  speak  of  its 
certainty  and  durability,  would  be  a  useless  task,  when  addt^Mtog  the 
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legialftture  of  a  state  id  which  those  advantages  have  been  so  wisely 
fiecured  by  laws  directing  its  employment  in  so  many  instances,  and 
under  such  a  variety  of  sanctions  as  in  this.  Of  writings,  which  may 
become  matter  of  evidence,  some  purport  to  express  the  will  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  made  ;  others  are  only  declarations  of  facts.  Of 
the  first  kind  are  those  which  are  called  the  acts  of  the  parties  whose 
will  they  purport  to  declare.  Of  the  second,  are  the  attestations  of 
public  officers,  declaratory  that  certain  of  the  acts  were  really  made  by 
those  parties  ;  and  also,  the  written  depositions  of  witnesses.  With 
the  last,  the  depositions,  we  have  nothing,  as  has  been  said,  to  do  in 
tliis  division.  The  mode  of  taking  them,  and  their  effect,  and  thepers^a 
by  whom  they  may  be  made,  are  pointed  out  in  the  Code  of  Procedure, 
and  in  the  former  part  of  this  report.  The  other  kinds  of  scriptory 
evidence,  properly  so  called,  are  divided  by  the  code  into  two  kinds, 
authenticated  and  unauthenticatcd. 

I.  Authenticated  acts  are  defined  to  be  '<  such  instruments  in  writing 
as  are  attested  by  a  public  ofiicer,  legally  authorized  for  that  purpose  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  law."  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  evidence 
here  is  of  two  kinds.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  the  party,  as  con- 
tained in  the  act,  and  the  declaration  of  the  attesting  officer,  that  such 
writing  docs  contain  the  will  of  the  party,  and  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  efiect  of  such  evidence,  the  code  provides,  that  it 
shall  be  proof  only  of  that  which  is  specially  attested  by  the  officer 
to  have  been  done  in  his  presence,  and  nothing  more,  and  exemplifies 
its  intent  by  some  of  the  most  common  cases  in  which  this  species  of 
evidence  is  produced.  A  bill  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  president 
of  the  senate,  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  of  the 
governor,  is  an  authentic  act;  but  the  signatures  prove  only  that  the 
bill,  to  which  they  are  affixed,  has  been  passed  by  the  two  houses  re- 
spectively, and  has  been  approved  by  the  governor.  The  signature  of 
the  governor  to  a  proclamation,  under  his  seal  of  office,  ofiering  a  re- 
ward for  apprehending  a  person  accused  of  murder,  is  authentic  evidence 
that  such  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  day  it  bears  date,  that  com- 
plaints were  made  to  him  of  the  commission  of  the  ofience,  the  flight 
of  the  defendant,  or  any  other  fact  which  he  certifies  to  have  been 
done  in  his  presence;  but  it  is  not  evidence  that  the  crime  was  actually 
committed,  or  that  the  party  fled. 

The  code  divides  authentic  acts  into  four  kinds  :  legislative  acts ;  re- 
cords of  courts  ;  records  of  the  difierent  executive  governments,  made 
in  the  legal  administration  of  its  difierent  departments,  which  are  de- 
dared  to  be  authentic  acts  ;  and  written  instruments,  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of,  and  attested  by,  such  public  officer  as  is  for  that  purpose 
commissioned  according  to  law,  and  purporting  to  testify  what  is  said, 
done,  or  contracted  by  those  whose  acts  they  are. 

1.  A  section  directs  the  manner  in  which  legislative  acts  are  to  be 
proved*  In  this  the  present  law  is  not  changed,  as  now  the  production  of 
the  original  of  an  attested  copy,  or  of  the  statutes  printed  by  the  state 
printer,  are  considered  good  evidence.  The  provision  that  an  error 
in  either  of  the  kinds  of  copy  may  be  alleged  and  proved  by  collating 
them  with  the  original,  is  also,  I  apprehend,  the  law  at  this  time  ;  but 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  insert  it  in  terms.  The  mode  of  proof  of 
public  and  of  priyate  acts,  is  declared  to  be  the  same.    The  court  is 
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directedi  ex  officio,  to  take  notice  of  public  acts,  and  to  earry  them 
into  effect,  whether  pleaded  or  not ;  but  the  party  relying  on  a  private 
act  for  the  support  of  a  right,  or  the  privilege  of  an  exemption,  must 
allege  and  prove  it. 

Private  legislative  acts  are  those  which  concern  designated  indivi- 
duals only.  All  others  are  public  acts.  All  acts  of  incorporation,  made 
for  regulating  the  police  or  local  government  of  any  part  of  the  state ; 
for  the  establishment  of  the  banks;  for  authorizing  the  impomtionof 
a  toll,  of  tonnage,  wharfage,  or  other  duty  ;  for  the  establishment  of 
hospitals,  or  other  purposes  of  charity,  or  the  promotion  of  religion, 
edfBation,  or  science,  are  specially  declared  to  be  public,  and  all  other 
incorporations  to  be  private  acts.  But  it  is  provided,  that  this  enu- 
meration is  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  the  code, 
and  does  not  affect  the  nature  or  definition  of  corporationa  established 
by  law. 

2.  Judicial  records  are,  in  a  section  under  that  title,  defined,  and  the 
mode  of  authenticating  them  in  the  several  cases  of  their  being  (hose 
of  a  court  in  this  state,  in  another  state,  or  in  a  foreign  country.    A 
new  provision  is  introduced  to  guard  aeainst  surprise  and  fraud.     It 
directs  that  whenever  the  certified  copy  of  a  foreign  judgment  is  intend- 
ed to  be  produced  as  evidence,  it  must  be  filed  a  specified  time  before 
the  trial,  and  notice  given  to  the  opposite  party  ;  and  if  he  shall  object 
to  the  introduction  of  such  copy,  the  party  introducing  it  must  have 
it  collated  with  the  original  and  proved,  either  by  a  witness  or  on  com- 
mission ;  and  that  if  the  copy  filed  shall  be  thus  proved  to  have  been 
a  true  one,  the  additional  expense  shall  be  borne  by  the  objecting  party. 
The  effect  of  judgments,  in  other  states  of  the  union,  or  in  foreisa 
countries,  as  evidence,  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  is  directed  in  the 
code,  in  the  chapter  on  Resjudicata,  in  relation  to  judgments  in  this 
state.     But  it  is  specially  provided,  that  no  judgment  rendered  in  a 
suit,  commenced  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  whether  by  attachment  or 
otherwise,  shall  have  any  effect  of  the  resjudicata,  except  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  thing  seized,  unless  the  party  have  appeared  either  in  pemm 
or  by  attorney  and  defended  the  suit 

To  avoid  the  enormous  expenses  attending  the  introduction  of  pro- 
ceedings in  admiralty,  when  necessary  as  evidence,  it  is  provided,  that 
whenever  the  object  is  to  prove  a  condemnation  in  a  foreign  court  of 
admiralty,  no  other  part  of  the  record  but  the  libel  and  condemnation 
need  be  produced  for  that  purpose;  and  that  no  evidence  taken  in  sudi 
cause  shall  be  evidence  between  the  same  parties  of  any  other  fiict  fbUL 
that  in  contestation  in  such  cause. 

3.  The  next  section  provides  for  what  is  thought  to  be  a  desideratum 
in  our  present  law.  It  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  acts  of  the  executive 
government  which  are  to  have  the  force  of  authentic  evidence,  and  the 
mode  of  their  authentication.  This  needs  no  elucidation.  Arrference 
to  the  section  itself  is  all  that  is  necessary,  both  for  its  purport  and  fer 
the  reasons  of  the  different  provisions  it  contains.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  while  special  laws  provided  for  giving  theforee 
of  authentic  acts  to  the  records  of  courts  and  notarial  proceedings,  ihc 
equally  important  documents  of  an  executive  nature  were  left  for  their 
authenticity  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts;  which  admitted  or  rejeetad 
them,  and  gave  what  degreeof  force  to  them  that  their  judgmentdireeted, 
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without  any  fixed  rules,  which,  for  the  first  time,  are  established  by  the 
proposed  code. 

4.  Notarial  acts,  and  the  various  provisions  necessary  to  establish  their 
validity,  provide  against  their  abuse,  designate  their  efiects,  and  point 
out  the  cases  in  which  they  may  be  declared  void,  are  necessarily  a 
most  important  subject  in  the  Code  of  Evidence.  Forming,  as  they  do 
by  our  law,  the  principal  means  by  which  sales,'  contracts,  donations, 
testaments  and  declaratory  dispositions,  in  all  their  various  forms,  are 
to  be  witnessed;  every  provision  in  relation  to  them  ought  to  be  gener- 
ally and  minutely  known  ;  and  for  that  purpose  should  be  clearly  and 
particularly  expressed.  This  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  rep^Etcar 
to  do  10  the  three  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  first  of  them  describes  the  nature  and  prescribes  the  requisites  of 
a  notarial  act,  in  which  there  is  little  to  claim  particular  attention,  as 
the  provisions  are  chiefly  those  contained  in  difierentlaws  and  decisions 
on  the  same  subject,  collected  in  one  view,  and  enforced  by  precise 
eoactment,  which  a  reference  to  the  section  will  fully  explain  without 
comment 

The  same  observation,  in  substance,  may  be  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  next  section,  which  treats  of  the  effect  of  notarial  acts,  in  relation  to 
those  who  are  parties  to  them;  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  may 
bear  upon  the  rights  of  others,  the  laws  and  decisions  on  the  subject 
are  embodied  and  reduced  to  short,  and,  it  is  hoped,  clear  precepts, 
which  are  illustrated  by  examples,  and  some  new  provisions  are  intro- 
duced which  require  no  explanation. 

<*  For  what  causes  and  in  what  manner  notarial  acts  may  be  declared 
not  authentic,^'  is  the  title  of  the  last  section  relating  to  this  matter. 
The  ailence  of  our  present  law  on  this  important  topic,  required  the 
greatest  care  in  the  reduction(a)  of  this  part  of  the  code,  and  imposes 
the  necessity  of  some  elucidations. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  notarial  act,  that  it  is  authentic 
evidence^  in  other  words,  that  it  is  conclusive  evidence,  against  those 
who  are  parties  to  it,  rendered  it  necessary  that  many  formalities  should 
be  required  in  passing  it  to  secure  the  parties,  as  well  as  the  public, 
from  imposition.  These  are  minutely  directed  in  a  section  which  has 
already  been  referred  to.  No  officer  at  all  attentive  to  his  duty,  no 
party  not  entirely  negligent  of  his  interest,  can  mistake  them.  When 
they  are  not  attended  to,  a  presumption  will  naturally  arise  that  they  have 
been  omitted  for  some  sinister  end,  and  the  natural  corrective  would  be 
punishment  This,  as  regards  the  officer,  has  been  provided  for  by  the 
Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  in  the  shape  of  a  personal  penalty.  As 
respects  the  parties,  the  remedy  is  not  so  clear.  To  inflict  a  punishment  on 
both  would  be  clearly  unjust,  for  one  must  be  the  party  injured.  To  in- 
flict iton  either  would,  in  many  cases,  have  the  same  character.  The  party 
really  consenting  to  the  omission,  may  be  the  one  injured  by  the  neglect; 
while  the  other,  naturally  careless  of  what  it  was  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  one  with  whom  he  contracted  to  observe,  would  overlook  the' 

(a)  TUi  word  IsDotEoglMh,  but  1  have  ventured  to  employ  it,  from  the  abeolute  want  of 
oos  lo  •ipftM  the  act  of  preparing  for  publication  a  worlc,  neitlier  entirely  compiled  from 
fftm  •lierint  inattrialf,  nor  entirely  of  original  compoaition,  but  l&e  the  code  I  now  preient. 
If  Ibern  b«  an  •quifalent  term  in  the  English  language,  it  doei  not  occur  to  me. 
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omiMion  of  formalities,  by  the  neglect  of  which  he  could  only  gain.— 
To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example.    A  sale  is  made  before  a^ 
notary,  who  does  not  call  on  the  witnesses  required  by  law  to  sign  the  -^ 
act     The  notary  is  justly  punishable  for  a  neglect  of  official  duty;  but    ^ 
a  personal  penalty  on  either  the  purchaser  or  seller,  would  be  unjust: 
on  the  purchaser,  because  he  is  the  loser  by  his  defect  of  title;  on  the 
seller,  because,  having  received  his  consideration,  he  would  leave  the 
examination  of  the  conveyance  to  the  purchaser,  contenting  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  act,  to  see  that  he  conveyed  what  he  had  a  right 
to  convey.     As  to  the  parties  themselves,  some  other  provision  was 
neoipary  to  excite  their  attention  to  the  observance  of  forms,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  general  policy  of  the  law.     The  means  for  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  first  present  themselves,  are  those— 
which  operate  on  the  act  itself.     The  contract  depends  on  the  consent 
alone  of  the  parties;  the  means  of  enforcing  it  on  the  legislative  will. 
To  this  there  is  no  injustice  in  annexing  conditions.    '<  I  will  provide,'^ 
says  the  lawgiver,  <<  an  officer  who  shall  draw  your  contracts,  who 
shall   give  them   legal   forms   and  put  you   on   your    guard  against 
imposition,  who  shall  record  and  preserve  them,  who  shall  furnish 
you  with  copies  when  you  want  them,  which  copies  shall  have  all 
the  force  of  originals;   but  it  is  on  condition  that  the   plain  rules 
which  I  prescribe,  to  guard  against  fraud,  error  and  confusion,  shall 
be  strictly  observed.      It  is  your  interest  as  well  as  your  duty,  if 
your  intentions  are  correct,  to  observe  these  rules  on  your  parts,  and  to 
see  that  they  arc  observed  by  those  with  whom  you  deal.     If  you  do 
not,  the  condition  is  broken,  and  you  lose  the  advantages  you  would 
have  had  by  observing  them.     I  will  punish  my  officer  when  he  wilfully 
or  negligently  omits  to  perform  his  duty  ;  but  unless  there  is  evidence 
of  fraud  against  you,  the  only  penalty  you  incur  is  the  loss  of  that 
character  to  your  contract  which  the  observance  of  the  rules  would  have 
attached  to  it.     Prove  your  contract  in  any  other  way,  if  it  be  a  legal 
one,  my  laws  do  not  affect  them.     I  will  even  allow  you  to  consider 
the  assent  given  to  it  by  your  signatures  as  binding  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
enforced  as  an  authentic  act''     Such  language  seems  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  in  the  mouth  of  a  just  legislator,  and  its  substance  is 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  code.     A  notarial  act,  wanting  any  of  the 
enumerated  formalities,  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  under  private 
signature,  if  it  have  those  of  the  parties;  but  it  is  not  authentic. 

The  omission  of  a  necessary  formality,  which  ought  to  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  is  one  of  those  facts  which  the  judge  is  em- 

g)wered  to  ascertain  by  his  own  inspection,  without  other  evidence, 
ther  omissions,  or  defects,  which  would  destroy  the  authenticity  of 
the  instrument,  may  be  proved  by  other  evidence,  the  nature  of  which 
is  designated  in  the  code. 

The  cases  in  which  notarial  acts  may  be  declared  not  authentic,  for 
causes  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  are  specially  enume- 
rated. For  any  of  which,  or  for  any  such  defect  appearing  on  the  £aee 
of  the  instrument,  as  is  by  this  section  declared  to  destroy  its  force  as 
an  authentic  act,  it  is  provided,  that  a  suit  may  be  brought  by  anyone 
interested,  in  which  suit  the  objection  to  the  act  must  be  particularly 
act  forth,  or  the  party  may  rely  on  such  objection  as  a  bar  to  any  suit 
commenced  upon  it ;  but  in  every  such  case,  as  well  as  where  the  suit 
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is  broodit  to  have  the  act  deatroyed,  the  petition  or  anawer,  and  the 
cauaea  for  considering  it  defective,  specially  stated.  Provision  is  alao 
made  for  the  production  of  the  instrument  and  giving  notice  of  the  ob- 
jections to  it,  when  it  is  used  for  some  collateral  point  in  a  cause,  and 
is  not  the  foundation  either  of  the  suit  or  of  the  defence. 

Another  article  specifies  the  cases  in  which  authentic  acts,  not  nota- 
rial, may  be  declared  invalid.  This,  with  the  provision  that  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court,  declaring  any  act  to  be  invalid  shall  be  noted  in  the 
margin,  both  of  the  copy  produced  and  of  the  original,  concludes  what 
is  contained  in  the  proposed  code  on  this  subject;  but  I  cannot  dismiss 
the  notice  of  it,  in  this  report,  without  felicitating  the  legislature  on 
our  finding  already  established,  a  system  so  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose  as  that  of  transfers  by  notarial  acts.  With  the  firmest  convic- 
tion of  its  advantages  over  every  other  intended  for  the  same  ends,  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without  the  experience  we 
have  had,  to  have  forced  the  same  conviction  on  the  people  :  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  defective  system  of  registration,  which  prevaila  in 
all  the  other  states  with  more  or  less  of  inconvenience  attached  to  each, 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  difficulties  we  should  have  had  to  encounter 
if  we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  removing  the  one  of  these  plans  to 
make  way  for  the  other. 

11.  We  come  now  to  consider  scriptory  evidence,  of  less  authority 
than  that  which  is  declared  to  be  authentic.  This  inferior  evidence  is 
of  two  kinds ;  that  which  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  party 
whose  act  it  purports  to  be,  and  is  called  an  act  under  private  signa- 
ture; and  all  other  written  evidence  not  so  attested. 

1.  The  diflference  between  authentic  acts  and  those  now  under  conside- 
ration, with  thereason  for  their  different  weight  in  the  scale  ofevidence, 
is  explained  in  the  code.  No  writing,  it  is  said,  is  in  itself  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  that  which  it  contains  :  it  shows  that  certain  covenants 
are  written,  and  that  certain  names  have  been  subscribed  to  them ;  but 
it  contains  no  proof  that  those  names  were  subscribed,  or  that  those 
covenants  were  agreed  to,  by  the  parties.  To  give  them  any  validity, 
there  must  be  some  extrinsic  evidence.  This  evidence,  in  authentic 
acts,  is  supplied  by  the  credit  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  certificate 
of  the  public  officer,  and  to  the  seal  of  his  office,  which  the  courts  are 
bound,  ex-officio,  to  be  acquainted  with.  But  to  acts  under  private 
signature  no  such  credit  is  given.  The  production  of  them  does  not 
even  raise  a  simple  presumption  of  their  validity.  Proof  of  their  exe- 
cution is  required.  This  proof,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  either  the  testi- 
mony of  a  subscribing  witness,  or  of  one  who  knows  the  handwriting 
of  the  party.  The  code  has  introduced  another  and  more  simple  mode 
of  proof,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  party.  It  directs  that 
whenever  a  suit  is  brought  on  an  instrument  made  under  private  signa- 
ture, the  original  shall  be  annexed  to  the  petition  for  the  inspection  of 
the  party  who  shall  be  summoned  to  acknowledge  or  deny  the  signa- 
ture. If  it  purport  to  be  his  own,  he  must  answer  directly  to  the 
question,  under  the  penalty  of  having  an  evasive  answer  construed  as 
a  eonfession.  If  the  signature  do  not  purport  to  be  his  own,  but  that 
of  some  one  whose  engagement  would  bind  him,  and  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting,  he  must  answer  whether  he  knows  or  believes 
the  signature  to  be  genuine*  If  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  handwriting, 
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he  moit  say  so.  If  acknowledged,  the  inttrumeDt  then  becomee  an 
authentic  act  But  evidence  may  be  received  of  any  fact  which  would 
ahow  that,  from  any  cause,  it  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  If  not  ac- 
knowledged, proof  must  be  made  as  in  ordinary  cases.  These  difierent 
effects  are  particularly  set  forth  in  the  code,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  recourse  may  be  had  to  proof  by  compariaon  of 
hands,  and  the  mode  in  which  such  evidence  is  to  be  received. 

The  perfection  with  which  the  handwriting  may  be  imitated  has  led 
to  a  provision  that  a  comparison  of  hands  alone,  unsupported  by  other 
circumstances,  shall  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  evidence,  where  the  hand- 
writing is  denied.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  one  which  has  been  already  sufficiently  commented  upon, 
that  which  requires  the  oath  of  the  party  in  support  of  his  defence. 
Few  men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  their  own  signatures,  even 
without  oath,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pernicious  practice  of  throwing  the 
defence  of  a  suit  upon  the  attorney,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  client, 
every  day,  without  any  blame  attaching  either  to  his  client  or  himself, 
asserts  what  they  both  know  to  be  false,  by  denying  a  signature  which, 
in  a  few  weeks,  is  proved  or  confessed  to  be  true.  According  to  the 
plan  proposed,  the  party  must  speak  for  himself;  the  instrument  is 
offered  for  his  inspection,  and  he  must,  first  by  his  answer,  and  after- 
wards, if  required,  openly,  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-citizens  and 
the  magistracy  of  his  country,  on  his  own  responsibility,  make  his 
declaration  of  the  truth.  Thus,  independently  of  the  gain,  on  the  score 
of  public  justice,  the  members  of  an  honourable  profession  are  no  longer 
made  the  instruments  of  falsehood  ;  and,  if  any  is  asserted,  the  risk,  the 
shame  and  the  odium,  is  incurred  and  borne  by  those  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs. 

Another  and  a  very  full  chapter  relates  to  copies  of  written  instru- 
ments as  evidence. 

It  is  enacted  that  attested  copies  of  authentic  acts  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  that  transcripts  are  not  to  be  received  when  the  original  can 
be  procured.  In  favour  of  copies  of  other  acts  no  such  exception 
exists.  The  different  kinds  of  copies  invested  with  different  degrees 
of  authenticity,  are  pointed  out,  and  a  mode  is  provided  for  giving  a 
certain  degree  of  authenticity  to  acts  under  private  signature,  which  is 
new  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Whenever  the  holder  of  an  act,  under  private  signature,  fears  the 
loss  of  the  instrument,  or  of  the  evidence  by  which  he  expects  to  sub- 
stantiate it,  he  may,  at  his  own  expense,  present  a  petition  to  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  praying  that  the  party  who  has  signed  the 
instrument  may  be  summoned  to  appear  at  the  office  of  some  designated 
notary,  to  witness  the  registry  of  the  act 

If  the  party  summoned  answer  that  he  denies  the  signature,  its  au- 
thenticity is  tried  as  in  common  cases,  and  if  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  registry  of  the  act  shall  be  decreed  with  costs.  If  he  confesses  the 
signature,  or  do  not  answer,  the  notary,  on  seeing  a  certified  copy  of 
the  record,  shall  proceed  to  register  the  act  by  making  a  full  copy  oo 
his  records.  Copies,  thus  authenticated,  are  full  proof  of  the  sigsa- 
turci  but  do  not  entitle  the  party  to  prompt  execution,  as  is  the  case 
with  authentic  acts.  They  are  called  copies  in  /arms  but  cannot  be 
produced  without  proof  that  the  original  is  lost  or  destroyed.    On  proof 
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of  Ipfli  onljf  aeeurity  is  required  against  the  appearaDce  of  the  ioatra- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holderi  after  public  notice.  When 
destruction  is  proved,  no  such  security  is  required. 

Acts  under  private  signature  may  also  be  authenticated  and  registered 
by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  testified  by  their  signatures  in  Uie  pre- 
sence of  the  notary,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  copies  in  form. 

Even  without  any  judicial  order,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  signine  an  act  under  private  signature,  it  may  be  transcribed  in 
his  register  by  the  notary  at  the  request  of  the  holder.  This  is  called 
an  informal  copy,  and  can  serve  only  the  following  purposes:  to 
become  the  foundation  for  a  prescriptive  right  from  the  time  of  the 
registry;  when  the  original  is  produced,  but  the  time  of  its  execution 
is  in  dispute,  to  verify  that  execution  up  to  the  time  of  its  registry  ; 
after  ten  years'  uninterrupted  enjoyment  under  it,  it  has  the  force  of  an 
authentic  act ;  and,  connected  with  other  circumstances,  it  forms  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  the  execution  of  the  original  and  of  its  contents. 

The  originals  of  acts  under  private  signature  may  also  be  placed  in 
deposit  on  the  records  of  the  notary,  preceded  by  the  declaration  of 
the  depositor,  signed  by  the  parties  making  the  same,  and  attested  by 
the  notary.  Attested  copies  of  such  act  are  authentic  evidence  against 
all  who  have  signed  the  same. 

A  coneluding  section  of  this  chapter  directs  the  mode  in  which  acts 
under  private  signature  should  be  signed  and  attested  ;  declares  that 
they  may  be  made  the  evidence  of  all  kinds  of  obligations  or  declara- 
tions, except  those  that  are  specially  by  law  declared  to  be  made  by 
authentic  acts;  and  contains  provisions  to  guard  against  fraud  and  impo* 
sition  upon  the  illiterate. 

2.  Writings,  even  not  signed  by  the  parties,  may  furnish  evidence  of 
the  presumptive  kind.  This  species  of  evidence  is  of  two  descriptions. 
Those  which  appear  to  have  been  prepared  for  signature,  but,  not  having 
received  it,  are  imperfect;  such  as  wills,  contracts,  declarations  of  trust, 
&&,  and  to  those  which  from  their  nature  were  not  intended  to  be 
signed;  of  this  kind  are  entries  in  books,  family  records  of  births,  &c. 

Writings  of  the  first  kind  are  never  admitted  as  direct  proof  of  the 
disposition  of  which  they  would  have  been  the  evidence,  had  they  been 
perfected.  They  may  be  presumptive  evidence — first,  of  the  intent  to 
make  the  contract  or  disposition,  when  such  intent  is  material  to  the 
issue;  and  secondly,  of  the  truth  of  any  enunciation  in  the  writing,  or 
of  tl^  knowledge  which  the  party  had  of  such  fiict  But  in  no  case 
csn  such  writing  be  admitted  at  all,  unless  it  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  offered,  or  proved  to  have  been  made  by 
his  direction,  or  approved  by  him  after  it  was  made. 

Writings  of  the  second  kind,  when  made  by  the  party,  by  his  diree- 
lioo,  or  approved  by  him,  may  also  be  admitted  as  presumptive  proof 
of  that  which  they  enounce.  But  in  both  cases,  the  party  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  state,  on  oath,  the  circumstances  under  which  such  writings 
were  made,  and  to  explain  their  intent 

All  the  kinds  of  scriptory  evidence  we  have  been  considering,  are 
sueh  as  were  made  by  the  parties  against  whom  they  are  onered, 
or  bv  their  direction.  Of  another  description  are  those  writings,  in- 
cluding printed  papers  and  engravings,  which  are  made  by  others. 
These  are : 
2N 
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Historical  works  to  elucidate  any  public  fact  that  may  become  material 
in  a  litigated  case. 

Books  of  art  or  science — when  any  thing  appertaining  to  the  branch 
of  learning  of  which  they  treat  is  in  dispute. 

Maps  or  plans,  to  elucidate  questions  of  locality;  but  these  are  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  contained  in  the  code. 

Accounts  stated,  or  calculations  made  by  persons  who  prove  them  to 
be  correct 

Nautical  or  other  almanacs,  whenever  material  to  the  issue. 

This  finishes  a  review  of  the  important  title  of  Scriptory  Evidence: 
a  source  from  which  the  most  contradictory  efiiects  have  flowed.  If  oo 
the  one  hand  it  gives  the  means  of  precision  and  permanence  to  engage- 
ments, those  very  qualities  make  it,  in  many  instances,  the  instrument 
of  fraud  and  imposition  upon  ignorance.  Its  quality  of  precision  makes 
verbal  explanation  in  most  cases  dangerous,  and  the  rectification  of  error 
inconsistent  with  rules  which  it  would  be  improper,  in  general, to  violate; 
and  its  permanence  makes  it  outlast  the  evidence,  which  might  serve  to 
show  the  causes  why  it  ought  to  be  declared  invalid  even  in  the  few  cases 
where  such  evidence  would  have  been  permitted.  Its  superior  rank  in 
the  scale  of  evidence,  too,  makes  it  a  stronger  temptation  to  fraud,  in 
the  shape  of  forgery.  These  and  other  disadvantages  should  be  con- 
sidered, and,  as  far  as  possible,  counteracted  by  legislation.  No  means 
of  effecting  this  desirable  end  appear  to  promise  such  good  results  as  a 
wise  system  of  registration;  and  of  all  those  systems,  none  appear  equal 
to  that  which  is  in  force  in  this  state.  The  provisions  contained  in  the 
proposed  code  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  nearer  to 
that  perfection  to  which,  by  adopting  the  plan  for  gradual  improvement 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  it  is  devoutly  hoped  it  may 
answer. 

In  no  other  state  is  any  provision  made  to  counteract  a  fraud,  which 
has  been  pcactised,  and  will  be  practised,  in  spite  of  all  general  laws 
against  that  offence.  This  is  the  process:  a  deed  is  forged,  or  fraudu- 
lently altered;  it  is  proved  by  a  perjured,  mistaken,  or  ignorant  witness, 
before  a  magistrate — ^in  some  states,  even  before  a  magistrate  residing 
under  another  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to  its  laws;  this 
magistrate  allows  it  to  be  recorded;  it  is  transcribed  on  the  record,  and 
returned  to  the  party,  and  by  him  destroyed.  The  copy  from  the  re> 
cord  is  then  evidence ;  and  the  means  of  detection,  by  showing  the 
signatures  to  be  forged  from  a  comparison  of  hands  and  other  circum- 
stances, is  lost  In  our  system,  which  ought  to  be  examined,  and  deserves 
to  be  imitated  by  the  other  states,  no  such  frauds  can  be  committed. 
Publicity  is  secured  in  all  cases  in  which  the  general  welfare  requires 
it;  secrecy  provided  for,  when  the  public  interest  will  not  suffer;  per- 
manence and  security  given  to  the  originals  of  all  important  papers;  and 
imposition  upon  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  prevented  by  the  scrutinis- 
ing supervision  of  a  public  and  responsible  officer. 

A  short  title  of  one  chapter  contains  all  that  seemed  necessary  rebt- 
ing  to  substantive  evidence. 

When  we  reflect  that  from  the  very  definition  of  this  kind  of  eri- 
dence  it  must  always  be  supported  by  testimony,  to  show  the  conDexion 
of  the  object  produced  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  it  will  ba 
evident,  that  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  reUtioa  to 
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that  kind  of  evidence  which  serves  to  introduce  it.  A  Tew  illustrations 
and  examples  are  given  in  the  code  to  give  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  this  evidence.  The  mark  on  a  tree  coinciding  with  that  stated 
by  scriptory  or  testimonial  evidence,  in  cases  of  disputed  boundary,  is 
substantive  evidence  of  a  land-m»rk.  The  number  of  concentric  circles 
I  a  the  wood  that  has  grown  over  the  mark,  is  substantive  evidence  of 
the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  made.  Yet  the  mark 
itself  is  no  evidence,  unless  supported  by  proof  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made. 

Having  considered  all  the  divisions  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
source  from  which  it  proceeds,  we  come  now  to  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  degree  of  weight  it  is  calculated  to  have  in  producing  that  con- 
viction in  the  mind,  which  is  the  object  of  all  judicial  evidence.  The 
divisions  in  this  view,  and  in  the  ascending  scale,  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
presumptive,  direct  and  conclusive.  But  fof  one  consideration  this 
division  would  not  be  necessary,  except  for  developing  the  nature  of 
evidence,  not  for  directing  the  mode  of  its  admission;  because,  convic- 
tion of  the  truth,  being  the  result  of  an  intellectual  operation,  the  degree 
in  which  evidence  of  any  kind  is  to  operate  can  never  be  prescribed; 
and  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  proper  only  in  a  theoretic  view  to 
have  indicated  these  divisions,  but  for  certain  positive  enactments  which, 
forming  part  of  our  civil  code,  it  does  not  come  within  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  to  alter  or  repeal  by  this  code.  These  enactments  declare 
what  evidence,  in  particular  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  presumptive, 
and  what  others  conclusive  testimony.  This  can,  in  efiect,  be  no  more 
than  directing  what  judgment  shall  be  given  when  particular  testimony 
is  adduced;  because,  as  has  been  said,  no  law  can  control  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  Yet  as  the  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  evidence 
is  directed,  it  became  necessary,  in  a  code  on  that  subject,  to  give  these 
divisions  a  place.  In  another  point  of  view,  also,  it  would  seem  to  be 
proper.  The  authority  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of  positive  law,  has 
decreed  that  on  a  well  organized  mind,  all  events  happening  according  to 
her  invariable  course,  should  be  considered  as  true;  and  allegations  of 
fact,  contrary  to  such  course,  as  false;  hence  a  second  source  to  which 
we  can  refer  conclusive,  and  in  some  instances  presumptive,  evidence. 
These  considerations  have  induced  the  insertion  of  chapters  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  degrees  of  evidence  which  have  been  enumerated. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  presumptive  evidence,  is  of  two  kinds,  which  can- 
not be  brought  under  the  same  general  definition  :  the  one,  simple  pre- 
sumptions, arising  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  of  the  judge  drawing 
from  the  existence  of  one  fact,  which  has  been  proved,  the  inference 
that  another,  which  has  not  been  proved,  exists  also  ;  the  other,  legal 
presumptions,  are  those  which  are  made  by  the  law  itself,  and  which 
the  judge  is  forced  to  adopt,  whatever  may  be  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts.  Illustrations  of  the  former  are  given  in  presumption, 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  human  mind  ;  such  as  that  a  man  of 
good  character  will  not  do  an  unworthy  act — that  a  mother  will  not 
abandon  her  child — and,  from  the  common  course  of  business,  that  if 
the  obligation  be  delivered  to  the  debtor,  the  debt  has  been  paid.  As 
examples  of  legal  presumptions,  are  given  the  following,  which  are 
directed  by  law  :  that  he  who  has  possessed  real  estate  for  a  year,  is 
the  owner  ;  and  that  when  no  time  is  expressed  for  the  continuance 
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of  a  predial  estate,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  yea^ 
The  effect  of  these  presumptions  is  directed  to  be,  that  the  fact  pre. 
Bumed  shall  be  considered  as  proved,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown  by 
other  evidence. 

Presumptions  can  only  be  raised  by  legal  evidence  ;  therefore,  noth- 
ing can  be  the  legal  foundation  for  a  presumption  but  that  which  can  be 
legally  given  in  evidence;  and  it  is  further  provided,  that  simple 
presumptions  must  be  founded,  first,  on  the  establishment  of  some  fact 
by  legal  testimony  ;  secondly,  by  such  deduction  from  that  fact  as  is 
warranted  by  the  usual  propensities  or  passions  of  men — by  the  parti- 
cular habits  or  passions  of  the  individual  whose  act  is  in  question — by 
the  usual  course  of  business,  or  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

2.  Of  direct  evidence,  little  more  need  be  said  than  to  give  its  defini- 
tion, which  is,  that  which,  if  true,  conclusively  establishes  the  fact  in 
question.  It,  therefore,  can  give  rise  to  one  inquiry  only — whether 
the  fact  stated  be  true  ;  and  as  this  inquiry  must  be  pursued  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  the  rules  for  conducting  it  must  be  sought  under  other 
heads. 

3.  Conclusive  evidence  forms  a  more  comprehensive  title.  Every 
species  of  proof  may  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  judge,  and 
any  evidence  producing  that  conviction  would,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  be  deemed  conclusive.  But  in  this  code,  that  term  is  applied 
exclusively  to  that  which  is  declared  to  be  such  by  it,  or  by  other  pro- 
visions of  law  which  it  does  not  alter  or  repeal. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  this 
code  is  founded,  for  the  legislature  so  far  to  interfere  with  judicial 
discretion  in  judging  of  the  force  of  evidence  as  to  declare,  that  any 
proof  shall  be  considered  as  conclusive  of  any  litigated  fact  In  many 
cases,  as  has  been  observed,  the  interference  is  but  nominal ;  and  the 
legislative  phraseology  would  be  more  correct,  if,  instead  of  declaring 
that  such  a  fact,  or  such  evidence,  shall  be  presumptive  proof  of  such 
another  designated  fact,  it  were  to  direct,  in  cases  of  legal  presumptiooty 
that  when  such  a  fact  should  appear  in  evidence  to  the  judge,  then  be 
should  give  judgment  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  law,  unless  coun- 
ter evidence  were  produced  by  the  opposite  party  ;  and  io  case  of 
conclusive  evidence,  that  whenever  the  designated  fact  should  be  proved, 
he  should  give  judgment  in  the  manner  designated,  without  hearing 
other  evidence.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  legislative  will  is  ex- 
pressed— whether  in  the  incorrect  mode  of  directing  the  judge  what 
to  believe,  or  in  the  more  proper  manner  of  directing  him  what. to  de- 
cide— ^is  not  so  material  as  to  inquire  for  the  reasons  why  any  such 
directions  should  be  given  in  any  form.  Uniformity  in  judleial  deci- 
sions, it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  very  desirable  object  in  the  exercise  of 
jurisprudence.  By  this  is  meant,  the  same  deductions  from  die  same 
facts,  applied  to  similar  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which  this  can  be 
procured  by  legislative  interference,  without  injustice,  are  few;  and  the 
probability  of  the  reverse — that  is,  of  different  decisions,  although  tbt 
proof  and  the  circumstances  may  be  the  same — is  very  great ;  becaiii^ 
the  minds  of  men  being  differently  organized,  there  are  not  maaj 
things  in  which  all  would  agree.  If  this  be  the  case,  when  not  on^  the 
evidence  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  on  which  it  is  to  operate  aie 
the  same,  how  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected  where  these  eireo*' 
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stances  exhibit  shades  of  difference  7    Yet  there  are  cases  in  which,  at 
the  risk  of  producing  particular  inconvenience,  the  general  welfare 
requires  that  this  uniformity  should  be  preserved  ;  which  can  only  be 
done  by  directing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  his 
decree  shall  be  rendered  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  statute, 
whenever  the  evidence  it,  for  public  purposes,  considers  as  conclusive, 
shall   be  produced.      Without  multiplying   examples,   that    of   the 
authentic  act  may  sufficiently  illustrate  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject    The  authentic  act,  as  we  have  seen,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  all  that  is  certified  by  it  to  have  been  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  public  officer,  before  whom  it  has  been  passed.     Different  judges, 
from  different  views  of  the  subject,  might  not  receive  an  equal  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  is  declared  by  it     To  such  it  would  not  be 
conclusive  evidence.     There  would,  then,  be  no  uniformity  of  deci- 
sion on  the  validity  of  such  instruments;  but  public  convenience  and 
utility  require,  that  the  holder  of  such  an  act  should  rely  upon  the 
faith  of  the  officer's  certificate  ;  therefore,  the  law  wisely  declares,  that 
it  shall  be  conclusive  testimony,  although,  in  some  instances,  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  may  have  consented  to  its  execution,  when  it  did  not 
contain  the  stipulations  that  were  intended.   In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  evidence  is  declared  to  be  conclusive,  provision  is 
made  for  annulling  the  act  whenever  fraud,  error  or  force  has  inter- 
vened.    So  the  record  of  a  judgment  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
party  in  whose  favour  it  was  rendered,  was  entitled  to  the  relief  which 
It  purports  to  give.     Yet  the  judgment,  in  some  particular  case,  may 
have  been  unjust,  and  the  judge,  before  whom  it  is  produced  as  evi- 
dence, may  be  convinced  that  it  was  so.     But  the  individual  interest, 
in  this  case,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  stability  of  the  general  rule,  it 
being  more  expedient  that  one  unjust  judgment  should  be  carried  into 
execution,   than  that  all  judgments  should  be  open  to  contestation, 
whenever  they  were  produced  as  evidence  of  the  claims  which  they 
have  sanctioned. 

This  code  only  refers  for  illustration  to  some  enactments  belonging 
to  the  Civil  Code  and  other  general  laws,  by  which  certain  evidence  is 
declared  conclusive.  It  does  not  detail  them,  but  it  enforces  their  pro- 
visions ;  shows  that  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  attain  are  to 
diminish  litigation  and  lessen  the  temptations  to  perjury  ;  and  divides 
them  into  positive  enactments  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  and  those 
which  are  declaratory  of  the  usual  course  of  nature.  Examples  of  the 
first  are  offered  in  the  authority  given  to  judgments,  to  authentic  acts, 
and  to  judicial  confessions ;  and  of  the  last,  in  the  provision  of  our 
existing  law,  that  the  birth  of  a  child,  more  than  three  hundred  days 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  is  conclusive  proof  that  thechild  is  not  his. 

In  the  enumeration  of  evidence,  declared  to  be  conclusive,  the  item 
of  judicial  decrees  is  the  most  important,  both  for  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  A  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  contains  few  provisions  entirely 
new;  but,  it  is  believed,  that  the  several  sections,  directing  what  judg- 
ments are  valid  as  res  judicata^ — which  cannot  have  that  effect,  and 
against  whom  they  may  be  given  in  evidence,  will  obviate  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  hitherto  attended  this  subject;  and  that,  if  adopted, 
a  ready  solution  will  be  found  to  most  of  the  questions  to  which  it  has 
given  rise. 
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Another  species  of  evidence  which,  under  certain  circumstanccsy  is 
conclusive,  arises  from  the  confession  of  the  party.  Confession^  in  re- 
lation to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  is  either  judicial  or  extra-judi- 
cial. The  former,  being  that  which  is  made  in  some  writing  forming 
a  part  of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  a  cause;  or  when  it  is  m^e  before 
a  person  authorized  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  and  reduced  to  writing 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  latter^  are  confessions  made  in 
any  other  manner. 

In  relation  to  the  matter,  confessions  are  either  full,  or  partial  only. 
Full  confession,  is  that  which  acknowledges  the  fact  alleged  with  all 
its  material  circumstances,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  other 
evidence.  Partial  confession,  is  that  which  acknowledges  some  circum- 
stance from  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn,  so  as  to  make  it  pre- 
sumptive evidence. 

In  civil  cases,  where  every  proceeding  made  by  the  parties  is  in 
writing,  and  after  full  deliberation,  a  judicial  confession  is  declared  to 
be  conclusive  evidence,  if  not  recalled,  and  after  a  reasonable  term  for 
deliberation  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  erroneous;  but 
restrictions  are  added,  to  prevent  vexation  by  making  and  capriciously 
retracting  confessions. 

In  criminal  cases,  however,  no  confession,  whether  judicial  or  extra- 
judicial, is  conclusive  testimony  of  guilt  The  reason  of  this  difierence 
is  evident.  Insanity,  promises,  fear,  hope  of  liberty  or  pardon,  may 
produce  a  confession  contrary  to  the  fact;  and  therefore,  although  the 
confession  is  strong  evidence,  it  is  always  open  to  be  rebutted  by  any 
other  that  would  lessen  its  force. 

Even  the  answer  of  ^^guilty^^  to  the  arraignment  is  not  a  suflkient 
ground  for  passing  sentence,  until  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the 
sanity  of  mind  in  the  prisoner  and  the  existence  of  the  other  causes; 
have  been  made.  When  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
men  have  confessed  themselves  guilty,  not  only  of  crimes  which  they 
had  not  committed,  but  which  were  impossible  to  be  committed  by  aoj 
one,  the  necessity  of  these  precautions  will  be  admitted.  The  inexplica- 
ble state  of  mind  which  produced,  in  so  many  instances,  confessions  oi 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  may  take  place  in  other  cases,  although  those 
delusions  are  over. 

By  the  declaration,  that  no  evidence  should  be  deemed  conclusive 
but  that  which  is  declared  to  be  such  by  law,  that  which  operates  as 
such  by  our  present  law  under  the  title  of  estoppel,  is  of  course  abolished; 
but  for  greater  certainty,  that  effect  is  declared  by  a  special  provision. 

A  concluding  article  contains  the  necessary  notice,  that  nothing  io the 
code  chall  be  construed  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  proof  required  by  the 
Civil  Code  or  other  statutes,  to  give  effect  to  certain  contracts  or  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  or  to  enforce  the  registry  or  recording  of  acts,  or 
prove  legitimacy,  filiation  or  civil  condition.  A  detail  of  the  evideDce) 
required  in  these  and  similar  cases,  did  not  form  apart  of  this  code, be* 
cause  they  could  not  have  been  inserted  without  repeating  the  provisi^)^* 
of  the  laws  of  which  they  form  a  part,  which  would  have  intermix^ 
two  distinct  branches  of  legislation,  required  by  the  policy  of  ourk*' 
to  be  kept  separate. 

Before  I  close  the  report,  it  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  *^ 
omission  in  the  work — that  of  not  designating  the  evidence  required  ^^ 
permitted  in  each  separate  species  of  civil  action  and  criminal  procedure  • 
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It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  that  this  would  have  been  unnecessary  and 
injurious  to  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted. 

By  our  excellent  system  of  civil  law,  a  plaintiff  can  succeed  only  by 
stating  such  facts  as  entitle. him  to  relief  according  to  law;  and  by  prov- 
ing those  facts.     In  these  two  operations  he  must  be  directed  by  two 
different  codes.     The  Civil  Code  informs  him  what  circumstances  give 
him  the  right  to  recover;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  Code  of  Evidence 
to  direct  in  what  manner  the  proof  shall  be  made;  not  of  the  facts  in  that 
suit  only,  but  of  all  facts  in  any  action.     To  direct  what  facts  are 
necessary  to  be  proved,  in  order  to  be  restored  to  a  possession  which  is 
inrrongfully  withheld,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  obtain 
damages  (or  a  wrong-— could  only  be  done  by  repeating  the  substance 
of  the  Civil  Code,  and  would,  therefore,  be  misplaced  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, which  ought  to  contain  only  general  rules,  applicable  to  the  differ- 
ent species  of  evidence,  not  to  particular  actions  in  which  that  evidence 
may  become  proper  or  necessary.    It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  defence: 
the  Civil  Code  directs  what  circumstances  will  justify  an  act  that  would 
otherwise  be  wrongful:  and  the  Code  of  Evidence  tells  us,  by  the  appli- 
eatioD  of  its  general  rules,  how  those  circumstances  are  to  be  proved. 
So  in  criminal  prosecutions ;  the  acts  or  omissions  which  constitute  an 
offence,  are  designated  in  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishment,  and> 
consequently  we  need  no  other  guide  to  discover  what  is  necessary  to 
be  proved  in  any  particular  prosecution.     Why,  then,  should  it  be  re- 
peated in  the  Code  of  Evidence  ? 

A  contradictory  practice  on  this  point,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
arranging  and  weighing  the  authority  of  the  contradictory  or  explana- 
tory decisions,  in  every  controverted  case,  has  rendered  the  English 
law  of  evidence  so  extremely  voluminous  and  contributed  to  increase 
its  uncertainty. 
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lering  to  the  legislature  a  system  of  penal  law,  the  principal  sane- 
)f  which  is  imprisonmenty  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  its 
e  efficacy  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  confinement  is  to 
iflicted  as  a  punishment,  or  used  as  a  means  of  detention;  in  other 
Is,  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline.  In  preparing 
plan  now  submitted,  I  kept  in  view,  as  the  great  objects  to  be  at- 
d — restraint,  example  and  reformation.  To  discover  what  species 
elusion  would  best  produce  these  ends,  rigidly  to  direct  every  pri- 
m  necessary  to  attain  them,  but  to  inflict  no  evil  greater  than  was 
ired  to  produce  these  consequences,  would  seem  at  first  view  a 
>aratively  easy  task;  but  the  selection  of  proper  means,  and  the  de- 
required  for  their  application,  presented  difficulties  in  the  execution 

to  be  overcome  by  the  closest  attention  to  facts,  and  the  most 
ious  calculation  of  consequences.  A  statement  of  these  facts,  and 
exposition  of  the  consequences  drawn  from  them,  will  enable  the 
ise  better  to  understand  and  decide  on  the  plan  which  I  have  the 
>ur  to  propose. 

t  a  time  when  the  penal  law  of  Great  Britain,  still  liable  to  the  re- 
ch  of  unnecessary  severity  in  its  enactments,  and  barbarity  in  its 
utions,  had  received  none  of  those  improvements  which  the  true 
siples  of  jurisprudence  have  since  produced,  the  benevolent  heart 
enlightened  mind  of  the  legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  suggested  the 
titution  of  solitary  imprisonment  and  labour  for  the  punishment  of 
h.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  change  were  felt  until  they  were 
iteracted  by  the  intolerant  and  sanguinary  system  of  the  common 
of  England,  enforced  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  mother 
itry.  %ut  no  sooner  did  independence  confer  the  power  of  consult- 
the  public  good,  than  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  made  the  refor- 
ion  of  the  penal  code  a  constitutional  obligation  on  their  representa- 
s;  and,  amidst  the  confusion  produced  by  foreign  invasion  and  civil 
ord  in  the  Revolutionaf^y  war,  a  society  worthy  of  the  city  of 
"otherly  love"  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  distressed  prisoners, 
h  persevering  benevolence,  they  not  only  relieved  the  victims  of 
inhuman  system  that  then  prevailed,  bqt,  by  unceasing  appeals  to 

priociples,  induced  the  legislature  of  that  state  to  begin  the  great 
rm.     In  all  but  two  or  three  cases,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
2  O 
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abolished  :  labour  was  substituted  for  loss  of  life  and  stHpes;  but,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  early  expressed  by  the  society  in  favour  of  solitary 
labour,  that  on  the  public  works  was  adopted.  The  error  was  a  radical 
one:  debasement,  corruption,  and  an  immediate  repetition  of  crime, 
were  the  consequences;  and  the  failure  of  this  experiment  with  any  but  a 
wise  and  reflecting  people,  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  system.  But, 
happily  for  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  for  the  world,  she  had  enlighten- 
ed men  to  frame  her  penal  laws;  and  happier  f<till,  she  had  a  class  of 
citizens  admirably  calculated  to  execute  them  with  the  zeal  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  founder  of  that  state,  and  his  first  associates,  belonged  to  a 
sect  which  fitted  them,  by  its  principles,  and  by  the  habits  and  pursuits 
which  it  created  and  prescribed,  to  be  the  agents  of  a  reform  in  jurispru- 
dence similar  to  that  which  they  adopted,  and  perhaps,  carried  to  ex- 
cess, in  religion.  Their  descendants,  with  less  of  that  enthusiasm  which, 
in  their  ancestors,  was  exalted  by  persecution,  had  all  the  active  bene- 
volence and  Christian  charity  necessary  to  prompt,  and  the  perseverance 
and  unwearied  industry  to  support  their  exertions.  Abstracted  by  their 
tenets  from  the  pleasures  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  life  among 
other  sects ;  equally  excluded  from  other  pursuits  in  which  so  many 
find  occupation  ;  freed  from  the  vexations  of  mutual  litigation,  by  sub- 
mitting every  difference  to  the  umpirage  of  the  elders,  and  from  the 
tyranny  of  fashion  by  an  independent  contempt  for  its  rules;  the  modern 
quakers  devote  all  that  time  which  others  waste  in  dissipation,  or  em- 
ploy in  intriguing  for  public  employment,  to  the  direction  of  charitable 
institutions,  and  that  surplus  wealth  which  others  dissipate  in  fri  voloos  pur- 
suits, to  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  every  society  for  promoting  educa- 
tion, for  instructing  or  supporting  the  poor,  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  prisoners,  for  suppressing  vice  and  immorality,  they  are  active  and 
zealous  members;  and  they  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the 
honours  and  pleasures  of  the  world  by  the  highest  of  all  honours,  the 
purest  of  all  pleasures — that  of  doing  good. 

To  these  men,  and  others  who  participated  in  their  principles,  was 
committed  the  task  of  uniting  reformation  and  punishment,  when 
secluded  was  substituted  for  the  public  labour  to  which  the  convicts  bid 
before  been  exposed.  The  most  encouraging  results  justified  the  change 
in  the  law,  and  the  selection  of  persons  to  whom  its  execution  wtf 
committed;  and  from  the  year  1790,  when  it  took  place, -until  179S, 
.we  have  the  official  attestation  of  one  of  the  inspectors(£i),  that,  out  d 
two  hundred  convicts  who  had  been  pardoned,  only  four  were  retnnied 
on  a  second  conviction;  that  only  two  cases  of  burglary,  and  not  one  of 
privately  stealing  from  the  person,  had  occurred;  that  the  streets  and 
roads  were  freed  from  robbers,  and  that  in  all  the  prisonf  for  the 
populous  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  immediately  before  the 
sitting  of  the  court,  only  four  persons  were  in  custody  for  trial 
This  last  is  a  striking  fact  The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  at  thit 
time,  contained  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  prior  to  iW 
time,  more  than  thirty  had  been  condemned  at  a  session,  a  numbir 
which  9upposcs  at  least  fifty  commitments  ;  so  that,  in  the  short  qi** 
of  two  years,  the  effect  of  the  system  was  the  entire  suppression  of  0** 

(o)  A  member  of  (he  Society  of  Friendfl,  who  has  rendem]  the  naaie  of 
celobnted  for  aclive,  enligbtened  benevolence,  te  a  late  lamented 
fM  elM|uence,  patriotiim  and  iolegiity. 
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crimes,  and  the  reduction  of  others  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  in 
the  place  where  the  example  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  greatest 
effect  The  operation  of  the  system  in  the  whole  of  the  state,  wu 
nearly  as  encouraging.  Although  its  population  was  increasing  in  a 
very  rapid  ratio,  yet  conviction  decreased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  in  the  year  1789,  to  the  respective  numbers  of  one  hundred  and 
nine,  seventy,  sixty-three,  forty-five(a),  in  the  four  succeeding  years. 
Thus  we  find  that,  although  the  population  of  the  state  was  increasing 
in  a  ratio  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year,  offences(5)  had  decreased 
in  the  proportion  of  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  less;  and  in  the  last  year  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  no 
convictions  for  one  half  of  the  crimes  that  had  figured  on  the  preceding 
calendars.  So  remarkable  a  diminution  of  crime  in  a  regular  decreasing 
series,  is  a  fact  worthy  our  most  profound  attention,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  this  species  of  punishment  Nothing  can  develop 
the  true  principles  of  legislation  on  this  subject  more  clearly  than  the 
history  of  the  reform  in  Pennsylvania  in  all  its  stages.  In  1786,  we 
find  that  the  various  system  of  labour  in  the  public  works  was  estab- 
lished. Under  it,  in  the  three  years  of  its  operation,  and  the  first  year 
after  its  repeal,  but  before  the  effects  of  tlie  system  could  cease,  the 
average  number  of  convictions  in  each  year  was  one  hundred  and  nine; 
in  1791  it  decreased  under  the  new  system  to  seventy-siz;  in  1792  to 
sixty-three;  and  in  1793  to  forty-five:  all  this  while  the  population  of 
the  state  and,  what  is  more  worthy  to  be  noted,  of  the  city,  was  rapidly 
increasing.  This  was  the  lowest  point  of  depression:  from  that  time 
the  increase  has  been  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  diminution:  for  the 
first  four  years  afterwards,  the  average  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  it  has  gradually  progressed  until  the  average  of  the  last  twelve  yean 
is  three  hundred  and  eleven;  that  is,  within  a  fraction  of  eight  times  as 
many  as  it  was  in  1793;  but  the  population  of  the  state  in  that  time  bad 
very  little  more  than  doubled(c),  so  that  crime  has  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  nearly  as  eight  is  to  two.  Most  fortunately  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  humanity  and  wise  legislation,  the  cause  of  this  ebb 
and  flow  of  crime  is  not  difficult  to  discover  ;  and  when  pointed  out,  it 
will  be  more  persuasive  to  show  that  there  is  a  check  that  may  be  effec- 
tually applied  to  the  increase  of  offences  than  the  most  ingenious  argu- 
ment that  could  be  suggested. 

In  the  three  years  previous  to  the  year  1790,  when  Philadelphia 
prison  was  first  used  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  by  solitary 
confinement,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  convicts  had  been  con- 
fined. Of  these,  about  two-thirds  were  committed  for  short  terms,  and 
others  were  discharged  by  pardon;  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1 790,  not  more  than  about  two  hundred  remained.  The  accommo- 
dsiioDS  of  the  prison  afforded  the  means  of  separation  for  this  small 
number,  and  the  humane  zeal  of  the  inspectors,  quickened  by  the  natural 
desire  to  give  efficacy  to  the  plan  which  they  had  themselves  formed. 
Urged  on  the  labour  and  superintended  the  instruction  of  the  convicts. 
Id  that  year,  the  first  of  the  experiment,  but  before  its  result  could  be 
koowD,  one  hundred  and  nine  convictions  took  place.     In  the  next,  its 

(s)  Vmu's  NoUcet .  (ft)  Seybert's  StaUtUcf. 

(e)  Four  bondrad  and  DiMty*fif t  thoofand  one  hundred  and  eighty-fift,  in  179S.    Om 
iMIlioo  fortj-nioe  tbooaaDd  four  haadred  and  fifty>eight»  in  1820. 
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beneficent  effects  began  to  be  felt;  the  convictions   were  reduced  to 
8eventy-eight,and  in  the  two  successive  years  to  sixty-three  and  forty-five. 
But  in  the  mean  time(a)  the  prison  began  to  be  crowded,  solitary  labour 
was  necessarily  abandoned,  even  classification  became  impossible  ;  the 
same  prison  serving  for  vagrants,  fugitive  apprentices(5),  and  those  com- 
mitted for  trial;  a  relaxation  of  discipline  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  indiscriminate  association,  and  the  increase  of  convictions,  in  every 
succeeding  term  of  four  years,  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  increased 
numbers  in  the  prison.     This  double  result  of  a  rapid  and  before  un- 
heard of  decrease   while  the   convicts  were  separated   and  employ- 
ed,   and    an    increase   almost   in    the   same    ratio  when   they   were 
suffered  to  associate,  seems  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  penal  jurispru- 
dence, and  points  to  seclusion  and  labour  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  :   for  these  effects  were  produced  without  any 
change  in  the  state  of  society  at  the  two  periods,  that  could  be  favour- 
able to  such  results;  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  population  while 
crimes  were  decreasing,  and  the  same  increase,  but  only  of  one  half,  in 
the  numbers  of  the  people  during  the  other  period,   when  crimes  in- 
creased  fourfold.     This  practical  result,  so  decisive  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  founded  on  a  consideration  of  human  nature,  with  other  corro- 
borating facts,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  design,  not  only  of  persevering  in 
my  ^rst  recommendation  of  imprisonment,  solitude  and  labour,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  under  different  modifications,  as  the  principal  sanctions 
of  the  code,  but  it  has  become  the  basis  of  my  whole  system  of  prison 
discipline;  and  from  the  well  attested  fact  that  a  plan,  by  no  means  per- 
fect, persevered  in  for  only  four  years,  banished  some  crimes,  and  rapid- 
ly reduced  the  number  of  others  nearly  two-thirds,  I  draw  the  cheering 
conclusion  that,  by  giving  to  the  system  the  improvements  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  the  sum  of  human  happiness  may  be  increased  by  the 
repression  of  crimes  and  of  the  evils  which  result  both  from  their  com- 
mission and  punishment. 

My  position  is,  that  imprisonment,  with  seclusion  and  labour,  as  a 
punishment,  will  diminish  the  offences  for  which  it  is  inflicted;  but  that 
imprisonment  without  seclusion  will  increase  them.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour,  remains  to  be  tried.  The 
Pennsylvania  experiment  proves  conclusively,  that  while  the  numbers 
were  not  too  great  to  admit  of  seclusion,  offences  diminished;  and  wheo 
it  was  no  longer  practicable,  they  increased.  In  all  the  other  states  a 
similar  result  has  been  observed,  during  the  first  years.  When  there 
was  room  for  classification,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  humanity  were 
surpassed  by  the  effect(c).  But  with  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  (he 
convicts,  offences  increased  both  in  number  and  atrocity.  This  great 
truth,  then,  is  supported  in  both  its  parts  by  experiment,  the  most  con- 
elusive  of  all  proof,  when  it  has  been  so  oftened  repeated,  under  diSn^ 
ent  circumstances,  as  to  show  the  uniform  result  is  produccKl  by  the  same 
cause,  and  when  it  confirms  a  theory  to  which  no  abstract  objeetionean 
be  conclusively  urged.     But  here  the  theory  is  emphatically  one ef 

(a)  No  proTiaioo  bad  been  made  for  the  increased  number  of  priioiierB,  irbicb»  of  al^ 
scriptions,  amounted,  in  1793,  to  the  average  number  of  460. 

(6)  PeUtion  of  the  Society  for  Public  Priaona,  1801— 1803. 

(e)  See  reporu  to  the  Senate  of  New-York,  and  the  reports  of  all  the  state  piteM  !••• 
different  sUtes. 
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Ihat  kind.  Of  all  the  crimes  in  the  catalogue  of  human  depravity^  four- 
Sfthsare,  indifferent  forms,  invasions  of  private  property:  and  the 
notiye  for  committing  them  is  the  desire  of  obtaining,  without  labour, 
be  enjoyments  which  property  brings.  The  natural  corrective  is  to 
leprive  the  offender  of  the  gratifications  he  expects,  and  to  convince 
lim  that  they  can  be  acquired  by  the  exertions  of  industry.  The  re- 
naining  proportion  of  offences  are  such  as  arise  from  the  indulgence  of 
he  bad  passions,  and  for  those  also  solitude  and  employment  are  the 
^est  correctives.  But  whatever  corrects  the  desire  or  the  passion  that 
prompts  the  offence,  acts  in  the  double  capacity,  first  of  punishment, 
until  the  desire  is  repressed,  and,  afterwards,  when  it  is  efifected,  of  re- 
formation. As  an  example,  too,  it  is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than 
iny  other  penalty.  When  it  is  seen  that  offences  which  were  com- 
mitted to  avoid  labour  and  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  society,  lead 
3nly  to  solitude  and  labour,  and  that  the  passions  which  caused  the 
onore  serious  crimes,  are  to  be  kept  under  the  rigid  restraint  of  absti- 
nence and  reflection,  in  the  fearful  loneliness  of  a  cell;  when  these  ex- 
amples are  permanent,  and  by  a  rigid  administration  of  justice  believed 
to  be  inevitable,  who  that  studies  human  nature  can  doubt  the  effect  ? 
Therefore,  the  experiments  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  other  states,  in 
the  first  years  of  their  pperation,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  failure, 
have  but  confirmed  a  theory  true,  because  it  was  drawn  from  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind.  They  succeeded  at  first  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion to  the  strictness  of  the  seclusion;  they  failed  precisely  in  the 
ratio  of  its  relaxation. 

Solitude  and  labour,  then,  are  the  two  great  remedies.  How  are  they 
to  be  employed  ?  Is  the  confinement  to  be  a  rigid,  unbroken  solitude, 
or  only  a  seclusion  from  the  corruption  of  evil  counsel  and  example  ? 
Is  it  to  be  permanent  for  the  whole  term  of  the  sentence,  or  to  be  miti- 
gated by  proofs  of  industry  and  amendment  ?  Is  the  labour  to  be  forced 
or  vplunUury,  and  is  its  principal  object  pecuniary  profit  to  the  state, 
or  the  means  of  honest  support  to  the  convict  ?  These  are  the  great 
questions  to  be  decided  before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  multi- 
tude of  subordinate  details. 

When  itanprisonment  and  labour  were  substituted  for  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  evils  of  promiscuous  association  became  apparent.     The 
separation  most  obviously  required  was  that  of  the  sexes,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  universally  introduced.     But  it  required  little  ob- 
aervation  or  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  discover  that  something 
more  was  necessary  ;  that,  as  a  place  of  punishment,  a  penitentiary 
would  soon  lose  its  terrors,  if  the  depraved  inhabitants  were  suffered 
to  enjoy  the  society  within,  which  they  had  always  preferred  when  at 
large  ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  place  of  reformation,  it  must  become  the 
best  institution  that  could  be  devised  for  instruction  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  vice  and  crime,  if  the  professors  of  guilt  are  suffered  to  make 
disciplea  of  those  who  may  be  comparatively  ignorant    To  remedy 
this  e?il,  what  is  called  classification  was  resorted  to  ;  first,  the  young 
were  separated  from  the  old,  then  the  analogous  division  was  made 
between  the  novice  and  the  practised  offender ;  further  subdivisions 
were  found  indispensable,  in  proportion  as  it  was  discovered  that  in 
each  of  these  classes  would  be  found  individuals  of  different  degrees  of 
depravity,  and,  of  course,  corrupters,  and  those  ready  to  receive  their 
lessons.    Accordingly,  classes  were  multiplied,  until,  in  some  prisons 
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in  England  we  find  them  amounting  to  fifteen  or  more.     But,  all  this 
while,  the  evident  truths  seemed  not  to  have  had  proper  force  :  first, 
that  moral  guilt  cannot  always  be  discovered,  and  if  discovered,  so  nicely 
appreciated  as  to  assign  to  each  one  infected  with  it,  his  comptrative 
place  in  the  scale ;  and  that  if  it  could  be  so  discovered  it  would  be 
found  that  no  two  would  be  found  contaminated  in  the  same  degree. 
Secondly,  that  if  these  difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  and  a  class 
could  be  formed  of  individuals  who  had  advanced  exactly  to  the  same 
point,  not  only  of  ofience,  but  of  moral  depravity,  still  their  asaociatioD 
would  produce  a  further  progress  in  both,  just  as  sparks  produce  a  flame 
when  brought  together,  which  separated,  would  be  extinguished  and 
die.     It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  the  mind  to  be  stationary  ;  it  most 
progress  in  virtue  or  in  vice  :  nothing  promotes  this  progress  so  maeh 
as  the  emulation  created  by  society;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  society 
will  it  receive  its  direction.     Every  association  of  convicts,  then,  that 
can  be  formed,  will  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  pervert,  but  will  never 
reform,  those  of  which  it  is  composed  :  and  we  are  brought  to  tbe 
irresistible  conclusion  that  classification  once  admitted  to  be  useful,  it 
is  so  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  which  each  class  is 
composed  ;  and  is  not  perfect  until  we  come  to  the  point  at  which  it 
loses  its  name  and  nature,  in  the  complete  separation  of  individuals. 
We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  each  convict  is  to  be  separated 
from  his  fellows.     But  is  he  to  be  debarred  from  all  other  society  ?  Id 
discussing  this  question  we  must  always  have  before  our  eyes  the  ends 
we  propose  to  attain  by  the  discipline  we  inflict — punishmeDt  and 
reformation.     So  much  punishment  as  is  necessary  to  deter  others fironi 
committing  the  crime,  and  the  ofiender  from  repeating  it ;  ev^  alle- 
viation not  inconsistent  with  those  objects,  that  will  cause  the  calpit 
gradually  to  prefer  a  life  of  honest  industry,  not  from  the  fear  of  pauik* 
ment,  but  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility.     That  system  of  j>rison  dii* 
cipline  will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  that  shall  M 
attain  these  objects.     In  order  to  judge  in  what  degree  the  plan  I  pfO* 
pose  is  entitled  to  this  distinction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  othtf 
systems,  and  a  discussion  of  their  defects  will  enable  us  to  discoW 
how  far  that  which  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  avoids  them. 

Imprisonment  and  labour  have  been  adopted,  as  a  punishment,  iafo0- 
teen  out  of  twenty-four  states.  In  none  of  these  has  there  beeoj  oitil 
very  lately,  any  individual  seclusion,  except  for  breaches  of  priaoo 
discipline,  and,  during  difierent  periods,  for  the  more  atrocious  offiBoeai: 
the  consequences  of  this  radical  fault  were  such  as  might  have  beoe 
expected — an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  crime  ;  andttojpi^ 
digal,  indiscreet  and  ruinous  exercise  of  the  pardoning  powefi  ooia- 
bined  to  render  abortive  the  best  experiment  ever  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice.  The  people  who  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions,  saw  in  them  only  the  nurseries  of  crime,  and  were  nata* 
rally  desirous  of  throwing  ofi*  the  burthen  ;  and  it  was  made,  IdM 
important  state,  a  serious  question  whether  they  should  not  resort  M 
sanguinary  and  infamous  punishments.  The  calm  reasoning  and  ^i^ 
of  investigation,  which  sooner  or  later  resume  their  place  in  the  cflM^ 
cils  of  our  republics,  soon  discovered  that  the  experiment  had  oottMi' 
fairly  tried  ;  the  cause  of  its  failure  became  apparent ;  and  all  tgnAJ 
that  imprisonment  without  separation  would  never  serve  eitMrfat] 
punishment  or  reform.     Two  difierent  systems  were  propoaedUtQ 
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medy  the  evil;^ one  is  in  the  course  of  experiment;  the  other  has  not 
yet  been  examined,  but  preparations  are  nearly  completed  for  carrying 
it  into  effect  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  in  a  degree  that  must  com- 
pletely test  its  utility.  In  New- York  there  are  two  penitentiaries,  and 
a  third  is  now  constructing:  one  of  them,  in  the  city,  is,  from  its  con- 
struetion,  and  the  numbers  confined  in  it,  necessarily  conducted  on  the 
old  vicious  plan^  which  is  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  third  prison 
18  finished;  the  other,  at  Auburn,  a  village  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  is 
the  model  for  the  new  penitentiary,  and  by  the  partisans  of  the  system 
on  which  it  is  managed,  is  declared  to  be  one  that  ought  to  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  all  others.  That  system  is  briefly  this  :  absolute  solitude 
daring  the  night ;  joint  labor  during  the  day,  but  without  any  commu- 
nication with  each  other  by  word  or  sign  ;  meals  taken  at  the  same 
table,  bat  so  disposed  as  not  to  see  the  faces  of  those  opposite  to  them  ; 
religious  instruction  on  Sundays,  received  in  a  body  ;  and  a  Sunday 
achool  in  the  same  manner,  twice  a  day  ;  both  in  church  and  school 
the  same  prohibition  of  intercourse  ;  a  full  diet  of  meat,  bread  and 
vegetables  i  comfortable  bedding,  in  very  narrow  but  well-aired,  well 
wanned  cells,  and  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  prison  ;  visiters  are  admitted,  but  without  permission  to 
apeak  to  the  convicts — who  on  their  discharge  receive  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing three  dollars,  without  any  relation  to  their  earnings  ;  their  work 
is  uninterrupted  during  the  day,  except  by  their  meals,  and  is  gener- 
ally contracted  for  by  mechanics,  who  find  the  materials.  This  enu- 
meration is  not  one  of  what  is  required  but  what  is  actually  done. 
And  the  strictness  with  which  these  rules  have  been  enforced  is  such, 
that  it  is  asserted  that,  among  thirty  or  forty,  working  together  for 
years  in  the  same  shop,  no  two  of  them  know  each  others  names. 
Mr  Elam  Lynds,  a  gentleman  who  formerly  served  in  the  army,  has 
the  credit  of  introducing  this  order — it  was  begun  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  keeper  of  the  Auburn  prison,  and  he  has  executed  it  with 
most  astonishing  success  in  superintending  the  building  of  the  new  pri- 
son at  Sing  Sing,  where  he  has  had  two  hundred  convicts  employed, 
with  no  other  place  of  confinement  than  a  wooden  shed,  in  which  they 
slept,  and  with  only  eight  or  ten  under  keepers  and  guards,  and  yet  the 
same  industry,  order  and  obedience,  was  preserved  as  there  was  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  view 
of  a  prison  conducted  on  these  principles.  Order,  obedience,  sobriety, 
industry,  religious  and  literary  instruction,  and  solitary  reflection,  all 
seem  to  promise  beneficial  effects  on  the  convict,  while  important  points 
of  secure  detention  and  economy  are  attained  for  the  state.  Yet  with 
all  these  advantages  I  cannot  ofier  this  system  for  adoption  ;  and  my 
chief  objection  arises  from  the  means  employed  to  procure  them.  It 
is  hy  the  lash(a),  put  into  the  hands  of  the  keeper,  to  be  used  at  dis- 

(a)  **It  has  already  appeared  that,  at  a  mode  orpuniihrnent,  and  at  the  means  of  enforc- 
log  pilNB  diieipliDe,  in  this  prison,  stripes  are  generally  resorted  to  as  a  punishment,  in 
of  the  inspectors ;  and  to  enforce  obedience,  by  the  keeperij  at  all  time$  when 
Thftm  atiipei  are  required  by  the  present  agent  to  l>e  inflicted  l>y  the  keeper 
^vlth  a  law  hide  whip,  and  applied  to  the  bade,  &c."— Potoer**  jSceount  of  the  State  PrU 
ai  Jukum,  p.  60. 
**  At  Atthom  stripes  are  ahnost  the  only  mode  of  punishment."— Beporf  of  Mueaeku- 
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cretion,  and  by  a  power  strangely  I  think  declared  to  be  legally  vested 
in  the  turnkey(a).  The  objections  to  this  system  are  obvious.  And  first, 
the  anomaly  presents  itself,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  'per- 
mitting a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion  not  only  of  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  but  by  his  under  officersi  at  their 
discretion,  and  that  too  for  disrespect,  or  the  vague  charge  of  disobe- 
dience, which  punishment  the  law  has  abolished  as  too  ignomiaious, 
unequal  and  cruel,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  court  for  dangerous  crimes. 
The  discretion  is  limited,  say  the  court  in  their  opinon,  under  which 
it  is  to  be  considered  to  be  legal,  to  the  enforcement  of  obedience  for 
its  object,  and  in  degree  to  the  punishment  necessary  to  secure  it 
Can  any  thing  be  more  vague  ?     Obedience  to  what  ?     Lawful  com- 
mands is  the  answer  ;  but  it  is  unlawful  to  break  any,  the  minutest 
regulation  of  the  prison  ;  it  is  unlawful  to  deny  any  breach  of  them 
when  the  convict  is  accused  by  the  turnkey ;  therefore,  if  a  convict 
speak  to  his  neighbour  he  is  whipped,  and  if  he  should  deny  having 
done  so  he  is  whipped.     The  very  case  in  which  the  stripes  were 
declared  lawful,  was  one  in  which  they  were  severely  inflicted  to 
make  the  convict  confess,  and  when  he  had  confessed,  they  ceased. — 
Here  is  every  character  of  the  torture,  applied  by  the  lowest  officer 
in  the  prison — and  this  by  the  court  of  the  state  of  New-York  waa 
declared  to  be  lawful,  if  the  jury  should  think  that  the  chastisement 
was  not  greater  in  degree  than  was  necessary  to  enforce  obedience. 
Now  the  obedience  required  in  this  case  was  the  confession ;  and  it 
follows  according  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  that  such  force  as  was 
necessary  to  this  end  was  justifiable  ;  in  other  words,  that  torture  by 
infliction  of  stripes  might  legally  be  used  in  the  state  of  New-York,  by 
a  turnkey  against  a  convict,  according  to  the  common  laWf  although 
the  legislature  has  enacted,  <<That  if  any  prisoner  in  either  of  the  states 
prisons  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  rules,  it  shall  be  lawful,  and  is 
declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
inspectors,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  by  whipping,  not  to  exceed 
thirty-nine  lashes,  or  to  confine  them.     Provided,  that,  when  corpond 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  any  person  by  whipping,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  at  least  two  of  the  inspectors  to  be  present."    Then  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  as  declared  by  the  court  to  be 
lawful,  only  thirty-nine  stripes  can  be  inflicted  at  a  time  for  any  of* 
fence,  and  that  by  order  of  the  inspectors,  and  in  the  presence  of  two 
of  them  ;  but  a  turnkey,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  obedience, 
or  a  confession,  may  inflict  as  many  as  he  pleases,  without  any  witness 
of  his  proceedings.     I  have  enlarged  upon  this  head,  more,  perhaps^ 
than  was  necessary,  to  enforce  the  position  that  the  punisbmeot  oy 
stripes  was  an  anomaly  even  as  it  is  permitted  by  law  ;  and  I  have  de- 
tailed the  practice  independent  of  the  statute,  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
showing  the  principle  on  which  the  discipline  of  this  prison  rests  ;  aiut- 
for  the  incidental  one  of  illustrating,  by  a  striking  example,  the  difr 
eulty  of  enforcing  a  statute  in  countries  governed  by  unwritten  lav* 
Here,  because  the  common  law  permits  a  school-master  moderatdy  tt 
correct  his  pupil,  and  an  officer  his  soldiers,  the  learned  judge  deebi0 
it  to  be  law,  that  the  turnkey  of  a  penitentiary,  an  institution  attarij 

(a)  Decision  of  the  court  io  the  case  of  The  People  v.  An  Under  Keeper  at 
Pdwer'i  Account,  p.  62. 
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unknovro  to  the  common  law,  has  a  right  to  chastise  a  convict,  nay, 
more,  whip  him  until  he  confess  himself  guilty  of  an  offence  ;  and  this, 
too,  although  the  legislature  has  expressly  directed  that  when  he  is  whip- 

?3d  it  shall  be  by  the  direction  of  other  officers,  and  in  their  presence, 
et  this  decision  is  law  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  published  as 
the  authority  by  which  the  discipline  of  this  prison  is  maintained. 

The  next  objection  to  this  system  is  its  evident  liability  to  abuse. 
The  talent  and  firmness,  tempered  by  moderation,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  personal  courage  of  captain  Lynds,  who  introduced 
it,  and  who  began  by  procuring  a  waiver  of  all  interference  with  his 
plans  by  the  inspectors,  have  done  much  present  good ;  he  has  intro- 
duced order,  economy,  industry  and  cleanliness  ;  he  has  banished 
many  abuses;  and  his  system,  under  his  own  direction,  although  liable 
to  strons  objections,  is  yet  so  much  superior  in  effect  to  any  hitherto 
practisea,  that  it  has  been  considered  as  a  model(a)  for  the  imitation  of 
the  world ;  and  in  his  hands,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  beneficial 
effects  will  result  from  it  But  what  security  have  we  that  the  same 
rare  qualities  will  be  found  united  in  another  ?  In  the  communications 
I  have  had  with  him,  he  says,  that  his  method  may  be  easily  taught 
This  may  be  true,  but  unless  he  can  impart  his  integrity  and  modera- 
tion(&)  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  his  discipline,  it  will  be  unsafe  to 
adopt  a  system,  that  must  depend  entirely  for  its  success  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  man  who  is  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

But,  even  if  we  were  sure  of  commanding  all  the  requisite  qualities 
and  talents  united  in  the  same  person,  still  there  are  faults,  inherent  in 
the  plan,  which  no  administration  can  cure.  Fear  is  the  great  princi- 
ple of  this  institution,  and  chastisement  of  the  mo.st. degrading  kijid  is 
the  instrument  to  excite  it  If  the  sole  objects  were  to  preserve  order 
in  the  prison,  it  is  perhaps  as  effectual,  but  certainly  not  as  proper  a 
mode  as  can  be  devised.  But,  as  a  punishment,  it  fails  in  two  essen- 
tial points;  in  most  cases  it  will  not  deter  the  party  from  a  repetition 
of  his  crimes,  and  very  rarely  will  it  take  away  by  reformation  his 
inclination  to  relapse.  A  superficial  view  of  this  subject  has  led  to 
the  belief,  that  the  great  secret  of  penal  legislation  is,  to  annex  a  pen- 
alty of  sufficient  severity  to  every  offence  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  the 
variety  of  pains  that  the  body  of  man  could  suffer,  infamy  and  death, 
have  figured  as  sanctions  in  the  codes  of  all  nations;  but  although  these 
have  been  in  a  train  of  experiment  for  thousands  of  years,  under  every 
variety  that  government,  manners  and  religion  could  give,  they  have 
never  produced  the  expected  cfl'ect  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  that 
insurgent  spirit  with  which  man  was  endowed  by  his  beneficent  Cre- 
ator, to  answer  the  best  ends  of  his  nature.  The  same  feeling  that 
elevated,  refined,  and  applied  to  the  noblest  purpose,  animates  the 
patriot  to  resist  civil  tyranny,  and  the  martyr  to  defy  the  flames, 
when  it  is  perverted,  and  made  the  incentive  to  vice  and  crime,  goads 
on  the  convict  to  arraign  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  to  rebel  against 
those  who  execute  it,  and  to  counteract  its  effects  with  an  obstinacy  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  punishment     If  the  grossest 

(a)  Report  of  the  Massacbuietts  Society. 

(ft)  The  case  of  tbe  keeper,  al>0Te  aUuded  (o,  took  place,  I  believe,  after  BIr  Lynds  had 
left  the  Aobum  prieon,  and  is  itself  a  strong  iilustraUon  of  the  danger  of  nnUmited  delega- 
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follies  and  absurdest  fancies  of  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  clear  truths 
tnd   pure  principles  of  religion,   are   extended   and    confirmed    by 
severe  punishments  and  persecution,  what  more  evident  proof  can  we 
require,  that  this  character  of  the  human  mind  braces  itself  with  an 
equal  energy  against  bodily  suffering,  whether  inflicted  for  the  correc- 
tion of  crrof*  or  the  suppression  of  truth?    The  convict,  therefore,  who 
has  performed  his  daily  labour,  even  for  years,  under  the  pang  or  the 
dread  of  the  lash,  will  be  rather  less  deterred  from  the  repetition  of 
his  crimes,  whenever  he  thinks  himself  secure  from  detection,  than  he 
would  have  been  by  a  milder  discipline,  because  the  spirit  of  hatred, 
revenge,  and  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  society,  are  stimulated  and  strength- 
ened by  the  principles  which  1  have  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  our 
nature.     But,  as  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  only  to  prevent  the 
repetition,  but  also  the  commission  of  offences,  we  must  inquire  whe- 
ther this  discipline  is  calculated,  in  any  degree,  to  have  this  effect?  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  is  severity.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  its  actual 
application  to  individuals  is  not  frequently  required,  because  of  the 
certainty  with  which  punishment  follows  the  offence  ;  but  the  dread 
of  it  is  always  there,  and  the  uplifted  lash,  although  its  stroke  is  avoided 
by  submission,  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a  punishment  as  the  actual  pain, 
because  it  is  attended  with  the  moral  suffering  of  degradation.     We 
must  repeat  then  that  the  nature  of  this  discipline  does  no  more  than 
add  severity  to  the  punishment ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  the  uniform 
history  of  penal  jurisprudence,  who  can  believe  that  increased  severity 
diminishes  the  recurrence  of  crimes.     The  same  operation  of  the  mind, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  gives  the  energy  ol  mental  resistance  to 
the  sufferer,  operates  by  a  sympathy  invariably  called  into  action,  on 
all  who,  by  their  state  in  society,  their  education  or  manners,  have 
any  feelings  in  common  with  him  ;  and  by  the  same  system  of  severitj 
converts  are  made  to  religion,  proselytes  to  impostures,  and  accessaries 
to  offences.    The  system,  therefore,  to  judge  from  analogy,  will  not 
deter.    Will  it  reform?    Judging  by  the  same  rule,  for,  as  yet,  we  eao- 
not  have,  in  any  conclusive  degree,  the  light  of  experience,  I  think  it 
cannot.     The  force  of  habits  on  the  mind  is  proverbial  ;  but  thotf 
which  have  this  power,  are  such  as  were  either  formed  in  early  life,  or 
were  produced  by  repeated  volunt9ry  acts ;  few  instances,  it  is  thought) 
can  be  found  in  which  any  series  of  constrained  acts,  have  prodtwed 
the  habit  of  continuing  them  after  the  force  was  removed  ;  but  this 
part  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed,  when  I  shall  explain 
the  reformatory  system  contained  in  the  code  which  I  submit  for  coo* 
sideration.     I  will  only  now  remark  that,  so  far  as  the  force  isappiiod 
to  coerce  the  convict  into  a  knowledge  of  some  trade,  by  which  he  nay 
earn  a  subsistence,  so  far  it  may  produce  amendment ;  but  then  if  the 
same  labour  can  be  made  a  voluntary  act,  the  skill  attained  in  it  will 
probably  be  more  perfect,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  greater  chineeof 
Its  being  persevered  in. 

I  conclude  then  that  this  system,  although  it  avoids  the  obvious  d^ 
feet  of  promiscuous  confinement  at  night,  and  by  the  strictness  of  H* 
discipline,  prevents  many  of  the  evils  attending  associated  labouiff  bf 
day,  still  has  defects,  that  will  not  permit  me  to  agree  with  the  eo0H 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  in  considering  it  as  a  modd  for 
imitation.  Before  I  develope  the  features  of  one,  in  which  I  think  these 
defects  are  remedied,  while  all  its  advantages  are  retained^  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  examine  the  rival  plan  proposed  in  Pennsylvania.     This 
consists  in  solitary  confinement,  strictly  so  calledi  by  which,  say  the 
committee  who  proposed  it,  we  mean  <^  such  an  entire  seclusion  of  con- 
victs from  society,  and  from  one  another,  as  that  during  the  period  of 
their  confinement,  no  one  shall  see  or  hear,  or  be  seen  or  heard,  by 
any  human  being,  except  the  jailor,  the  inspectors,  or  such  other  per- 
sons as,  foe  highly  urgent  reasons,  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  walls 
of  the  fn9on"(a).    To  carry  this  plan  into  execution  a  prison  has  been 
erected  at  Pittsburgh,  and  another  is  nearly  completed,  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  at  Philadelphia.     This  last  is  most  admirably  contrived 
for  perfect  seclusion :  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  do  not  demand  the 
entrance  of  an  attendant,  or  the  egress  of  the  prisoner.     His  food  is 
furnished  without  his  seeing  the  hand  that  brings  it ;  and  a  complete 
inspection  of  every  part  of  the  cell  is  had,  while  the  prisoner  can  nei- 
ther see  nor  hear  the  approach  of  his  keeper  ;  all  is  silence  and  soli- 
tade,  and,  if  these  alone  can  work  reformation,  there  was  never  a  build- 
ing better  calculated  to  produce  the  efiect     Whether  labour  is  to  be 
permitted  or  enjoined  does  not  seem  to  be  determined.     There  is  a 
court,  however,  annexed  to  each  cell,  in  which  solitary  labour  may  be 
performed,  without  much  danger  of  communication  between  the  pri- 
soners.   This  system  is  simple,  and  has  few  details  beyond  those  I 
have  mentioned  in  describing  it     The  advantages  expected  from  it  are 
described  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred.     Reformation  it  is 
hoped  will  be  produced  by  the  reflections  inseparable  from  solitude, 
and  the  severity  of  the  punishment  is  well  described  in  the  report,  as 
one  that  will  almost  make  the  patient  <<  the  victim  of  despair^    while 
he  is  <^8hut  up  in  a  cell  for  weeks  and  months  and  years  alone,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  converse — while  he  counts  the  tedious  hours  as  thev 
pass,  a  prey  to  the  corrodings  of  conscience  and  the  pangs  of  guilt  *. 
and  this,  it  is  supposed,  will  efiectually  deter  the  convict  from  repeat- 
ing his  crime,  and  make  the  vicious  fly  from  a  region  <'  where  convic- 
Hon  produces  so  much  misery.  ^^    As  the  sje  verity  of  the  punishment 
is  increased,  its  duration  is  proposed  to  be  diminished  ;  which  will  pro- 
duce a  saving  that  the  committee  believe  will  compensate  for  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  difference  between  solitary  and  social  labour,  if  the 
former  should  be  allowed.     It  is  evident  that  here  the  contagion  of  evil 
associations  is  effectually  prevented  without  the  degrading  discipline 
of  the  New  York  plan  ;  that  the  security  is  more  perfect,  and  at  less 
expense ;  and,  if  they  should  make  such  relaxation  from  the  strictness 
of  solitude  as  to  permit  instruction  and  labour,  that  it  is  liable  to  much 
fewer  objections  than  the  other.     If,  on  the  contraryi  the  plan  of  the 
committee,  in  their  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  solitude,  be 
carried  strictly  into  execution,  without  instruction,  without  labour, 
thoae  objections  would  be  of  the  most  serious  nature.     Their  force 
will  be  better  understood  when  I  show  in  what  points  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose difiers  from  those  I  have  thus  reviewed. 

I  premise  that  no  plan  of  jurisprudence,  combining  the  prevention 
of  crime  with  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  has  ever  yet  been  at- 
tempted on  such  a  scale  as  would  embrace  all  the  different  stages  and 
departments  of  criminal  procedure.  The  only  experiment  that  has 
been  made,  that  which  is  called  the  penitentiary  system,  has  been  ap- 

(a)  Report,  1S21. 
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plied  solely  to  the  substitutioQ  of  imprisonment  for  other  more  teate 
bodily  suffering  as  a  punishment  after  conviction,  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  not  only  deter  but  reform  ;  and  the  results,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  trial,  gave  encouraging  proof  that,  if  Gibnducted  on  pro- 
per principles,  it  must  have  the  most  beneficial  effect     But  the  wretched 
economy  that  refused  the  accommodations  for  separate  confinement ; 
the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  ill-advised  in  many  instances,  in 
others  resulting  from  a  necessity  created  by  that  economy ;  and  the 
neglect  of  moral  instruction,  co-operated  to  arrest  the  course  of  this 
first  great  improvement ;  and  all  the  different  state  committees  unite 
with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  declaration,  that  the  |p^t  peniten- 
tiary system  is  no  longer  in  operation.    But  this,  even  if  it  had  been 
fully  tried,  is  but  one  part,  though  an  important  one,  of  a  reformatory 
code  that  deserves  the  name.     To  be  perfect  in  its  object,  such  a  sys- 
tem should  begin  by  prescribing  a  plan  of  public  education,  not  con- 
fined to  the  elements  of  literature,  but  extended  particularly  to  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  towards  the  state,  and  of  men  towards  each  other  in 
every  relation  in  life,  and  to  those  principles  of  religion  which  are 
equally  acknowledged  by  all  sects.     It  would  only  be  repeating  trite 
maxims  and  acknowledged  truths,  were  the  necessity  of  an  early  edp- 
cation  to  be  enlarged  upon  ;  but  it  is  its  operation,  when  extended  to 
all  classes  of  society,  in  preventing  offences,  that  is  here  considered ; 
early  youth  is  the  season  in  which  the  germs  of  cupidity  are  to  be 
eradicated : 

Ertdenda  cupidiois 

Privi  sunt  elements :  et  tenere  nimis 

Mentes  fuperioribus 

FormindB  studiii 

It  is  there  our  legislation  on  this  subject  must  begin,  if  we  wish  that 
its  foundation  should  be  stable.  A  prejudice  has  been  entertained 
against  religious  instruction  in  public  institutions,  from  a  fear  of  their 
being  made  the  engines  of  proselytism  to  sectarian  doctrines— -a  feir 
well  founded  in  countries  where  there  is  a  dominant  sect,  but  utterly 

f;roundless  here,  where  the  only  establishment  is  that  of  perfect  eqoi' 
ity,  and  where  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  leaving  to  the 
parents  and  pastors  of  every  pupil,  the  care  of  instructing  him  in  the 
particular  dogmas  of  his  church,  at  the  f^me  time  that  the  pridcipk* 
m  which  all  concurred  might  be  inculcated  in  the  public  school  not 
only  as  duties  of  morality  but  of  religion.     It  is  astonishing  how  Iftd^ 
use  has  been  made  of  this  powerful,  I  might  say,  when  properly  osed, 
this  omnipotent  engine,  in  promoting  the  temporal  concerns  of  society, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  welfare  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it     When  it  has  been  called  into  action,  it  has  been  either  in  aid  of 
temporal,  often  absolute  power,  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  parti- 
cular church.     In  our  happy  country  no  such  result  need  be  feared; 
and  if  this  important  part  of  a  system  for  diminishing  ofience  was  within 
the  compass  of  my  undertaking,  I  should  offer  the  project  of  a  atatote 
on  this  subject,  that  I  think  would  secure  the  most  perfect  ^uali^  of 
religious  rights,  while  it  added  thei  inestimable  advantages  of  TfSipadB 
sanction  in  the  prevention  of  crime.    These  advantages  caniMt  lia 
placed  in  a  stronger  point  of  lisht  than  is  done  by  a  gentleman  to  whose 
publications  on  this  subject  I  have  been  indebted  for  much  information 
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a  well  M  ikiBtrticUoQ  ih  arguiAeAk    « IP^  he  sayi  «<  the  inflic- 
humatt  panishttvetit  wett  as  certain  as  their  promelgatioD, 
9i>uld  be  prevented  altogether.     But  as  it  is^impossible  for  any 
lent  to  institute  Aich  a  system  of  laws  as  can  detect  and  punish 
t»9j  the  daring  criminal  perceives  the  imperfection  ;  and,  trust- 
is  own  precautions,  ana  availing  himself  of  time  and  circum- 
flatte^  himself  with  the  prospect  of  impunity.     Not  so  with 
imciations  of  divine  punishment ;  whlch^  when  daily -impressed 
tnindy  possess  a  sanction  at  which  toiere  human  authority  can 
uftiVe,  and  bring  with  them  the  certainty  of  detection  and 
y  of  punishment,  which  alone  can,  in  atl  cases  and  under  all 
ftanceSy  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime.     If,  then,  we  are 
le  to  produce  upon  the  mind  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  ex- 
of  one  supreme,  intelligent,  superintending  being,  the  creator 
ings,who  sees  through  all  his  works,  and  perceives  the  deepest 
of  the  human^  heart,  and  who  mil  reward  or  punish  every  one 
ng  to  his  deedsj  this  will  not  only  remedy  the  defects  in  mere 
institutions  by  providing  that  continual  inspection,  discovery, 
ishment,  which  such  institutions  endeavour  in  vain  to  supply  ; 
I  correct  innumerable  offences  of  every  kind  which  they  do  not 
L  to  punish,   and  which   are  wholly  beyond  their  reach(a)." 
plan  of  general  religious  instruction,  embracing  the  doctrines 
n  to  all  the  Chri^tain  sects,  and  excluding  all  sectarian  doctrine, 
nere  theory.     It  has  been  for  years  practised  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ere  nearly  100,000  dollars  are  appropriated  to  the  public  instruc- 
children  of  every  denomination,  and  where  the  forms  of  reli- 
nstroction  have  been  settlied  by  the  pastors  of  the  several  sects 
principles  I  have  laid  down  ;  and  such  success  has  attended  this 
able  and  liberal  experiment,  that,  although  the  schools  have  been 
-ation  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  on  an  average  more  than 
thousand  have   been  educated  in  them   annually,  not  one  of 
educated  there   have   been  even  committed  for  a   crime(ft). 
1  New  York  a  similar  effect  has  been  observed.     Of  the  thou- 
ducated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  taken  generally  from 
rest  classes  of  society,  but  one,  it  is  asserted,  has  ever  been  con- 
and  that  for  a  trifling  offence(c). 

mid  apologize  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  a 
that  might  Seem  foreign  to  the  plan  which  this  report  is  intend- 
lueidate,  if  public  education  were  not  found  to  be  one  of  the  best* 
of  preventing  crimes,  and  if  the  reflections  here  made  did  not  apply 
nstruction  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  prison  discipline 

iffcoe.    AdditioDtl  Obserrttions  oo  Pentl  Juritprudeoce. 
far  «•  the  reporter  is  hifoimed,  the  United  States  hate  given  Ihe  flrat  example,  in 
timet,  of  provision  for  education,  fumiabed  at  the  public  ezpeoae  lo  all  the  eomtau- 
1m  early  eolonista  of  New-England  aet  the  example;  the  syetem  Is  coeval  with  the 
Ikment  of  Maaaachosetts,  and  has  with  the  most  enlightened  spirit  of  legie- 
een  adopted  by  other  atatea.    The  liberal  arradgemeat  with  respect  to  reUgtoos  in- 
Is  not  confined  to  the  period  of  ten  years  menUoned  in  (be  text— 4t  was  made  touch 
but  the  fact  of  its  operation  in  preventing  crime  wss  derived  from  a-gentlemfta, 
kdapp,  Esq.)  who  spoke  from  knowledge,  acquired  during  that  period,  by  a  peraoaal 
I  to  the  adiools,  and  a  close  professional  attendance  in  the  courts. 
Bfter  from  Thomas  Eddy  to  the  commiisloiMfs,  1826,  contahiiog  very  judicious  re* 
on  this  iuliject. 
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which  I  propose.  Adverting,  then,  only  to  this  as  to  a  subject  connected 
with,  but  not  embraced  by,  the  matter  of  this  report,  I  procSeed  to  develop 
the  system  which,  after  the  maturest  reflection,  I  have  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. Its  objects  are  extensive  and  many,  but  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  to  strike  out  any  one  would  destrov  the  unity  that  must  give 
it  effect  Instead  of  confining  it,  as  has  been  hitherto  done,  to  consider- 
ing imprisonment  and  labour  as  the  means  of  punishing  crimes  already 
committed,  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing them,  by  provisions  bearing  upon  pauperism,  mendicity,  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  the  great  sources  of  those  offences  which  send  the  greatest 
numbers  to  our  prisons. 

Political  society  owes  perfect  protection  to  all  its  memben  in  their 
persons,  reputations  and  property  ;  and  it  also  owes  necessary  sub- 
sistence to  those  who  cannot  procure  it  for  themselves,  penal  laws  to 
suppress  offences  are  the  consequences  of  the  firat  obligation,  those  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism  of  the  second;  these  two  are  closely  connected, 
and  when  poverty  is  relieved,  and  idleness  punished  whenever  it 
assumes  the  garb  of  necessity,  and  presses  on  the  fund  that  is  destined 
for  its  relief,  the  property  and  persons  of  the  more  fortunate  classes 
will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  security,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  cannot  exist 

This  truth  has  attracted  the  attention  of  most  civilized  nations,  but  by 
always  making  the  laws  of  pauperism  a  distinct  branch  of  legislatioo, 
never  connecting  it  with  their  penal  jurisprudence,  with  which  it  hBS 
so  intimate  a  relation,  it  has  been  a  source  of  more  perplexity  and  cod- 
fusion,  has  given  birth  to  more  bad  theory  and  ruinous  practice  thia 
■ny  other  question  in  government  Many  of  these  difficulties,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  obviated  by  the  application  of  sound  principles,  before 
the  evil  has  become  so  incorporated  in  the  system  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  be  eradicated. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  society  is  formed  of  two  divisions ;  thoK 
who  by  their  industry  or  property,  provide  subsistence  for  themselvei 
and  their  families,  and  those  who  do  not  The  latter  must  of  neeetf- 
ity  draw  their  support  from  the  former,  either  by  depredations  o& 
property  iidiich  brings  them  within  the  purview  of  the  laws  for  pun- 
ishing crimes ;  or  under  the  reality  or  pretence  of  pauperism  by  lety- 
ing  a  tax  on  public  or  individual  charity.  It  is  to  this  last  deseriptioD 
that  I  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes. 

Those  who  can  labour  and  are  willing  to  labour,  but  who  cannot  tfi 
employment 

Those  who  can  labour,  but  are  idle  from  inclination,  not  for  want  of 
employment. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  support  them'selves  by  their  labour,  froD 
infancy,  old  age,  or  infirmity  of  body  or  mind. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  classes  are  to  be  relieved,  not  only  hytof^ 
of  the  obligation  before  referred  to,  but  from  a  social  duty  not  lesi  i*" 
perative,  because  it  is  founded  on  humane  feelings,  and  is  enforced  bf 

Eerhaps  the  best  precept  of  that  religion  which  places  charity  iiiA^ 
ighest  rank  of  the  virtues  it  inculcates.  This  relief  must  be  givn  bf 
providins  means  of  employment  for  the  industrious,  and  gratoitooi 
support  &r  the  helpless.     The  middle  class  includes  those  who,  under 
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the  name  of  iragrants  and  able  bodied  bef^ars^  are  placed  in  society  on 
the  verge  between  vice  and  crime,  vicious  enough  to  require  inspection 
and  restraint,  not  so  palpably  guilty  as  to  justify  severer  punishment : 
abounding  in  large  cities,  they  are  the  hot-beds,  in  which  idleness 
and  profligacy  are  forced  into  crime,  and  arc  properly  the  object  of 
coercive  justice,  but  they  oinnot  become  so  without  adopting  the  means 
necessary  to  distinguish]  and  separate  them  from  the  innocently  poor, 
and  it  is  this  necessity  which  brings  that  class  also  within  the  scope  of  the 
measures  for  preventing  crimes.  It  was  thought  that  a  good  system 
should  not  only  restrain  the  vicious,  and  punish  and  reform  the  guilty, 
but,  by  relieving  and  employing  the  poor,  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
strotifxat  inducements  to  commit  offences.  For  these  reasons  the  Code 
of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline  provides,  that  a  building  shall  be  erected 
to  be  called  the  House  of  Industry,  with  two  distinct  ihpartments,  one 
for  voluntary  the  other  for  coerced  labour  ;  the  first  department  is  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  employment  for  all  those  who  are  capable  of  gain- 
ing, by  their  bodily  exertions,  a  complete  or  partial  support ;  and  for 
tlie  few  who  are  totally  helpless.  Its  character,  as  a  house  of  refuge, 
will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  the  second  department  is  designated  as  a 
place  in  which  vagrants  and  the  able  bodied  mendicants  shall  be  forced 
to  labour  for  their  support. 

This  establishment  enters  most  essentially  into  the  plan  I  propose. 
Its  diflerent  departments,  under  the  name  of  poorhouses,  workhouses, 
and  bridewells,  are  known  not  only  in  England  and  the  states  which 
derive  their  jurisprudence  from  that  country,  but  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  there  distinct  institutions,  and  want  that  unity  of 
plan  from  which  it  is  thought  their  principal  utility  will  arise.  This  re- 
quires elucidation.  If  the  duty  of  supporting  its  members  be  once  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  incumbent  on  society  to  the  extent  that  has  been 
assumed,  and  if  the  classification  I  have  made  is  correct,  the  necessity 
becomes  apparent  of  distinguishing  in  what  degree  the  different  appli- 
cants are  entitled  to  relief ;  but  that  system  would  be  obviously  imper- 
fect that  was  confined  to  making  this  distinction,  and  granting  relief 
only  to  the  one  class  without  making  any  disposition  of  the  others. 
Every  applicant,  if  my  premises  be  true,  must  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  classes;  and  the  same  magistrate  who  hears  his  demand 
of  support,  or  before  whom  he  is  brought,  on  an  accusation  of  illegally 
obUining  it,  is  enabled  at  once  to  assign  him  his  place.  Is  he  able  and 
idlling  to  work,  but  cannot  obtain  it  ?  Here  is  employment  suited  to  his 
^  ilVBngth,  to  his  age,  his  capacity.  Is  he  able  to  work,  but  idle,  intem- 
iwnte,  or  vicious  ?  His  habits  must  be  corrected  by  seclusion,  sobriety, 
instruction  and  labour.  Is  he  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  his  support  ? 
The  great  social  duty  of  religion  and  humanity  must  be  performed. 
One  investigation  on  this  plan  puts  an  end  to  the  inquiry.  Every  one 
applying  for  alms,  or  convicted  of  illegal  idleness  and  vice,  necessarily 
belongs  to  one  or  the  other  class,  and  immediately  finds  his  place  ;  he 
no  longer  remains  a  burthen  on  individuals,  and  society  is  at  once  re- 
lieved from  vagrancy  and  pauperism.  Instead  of  this  simple  process^ 
the  poor  laws  are  generally  administered  by  agents  whose  duty  is  con- 
fined to  a  selection  of  proper  objects  of  charity,  without  power  to  punish 
the  impostor  who  preys  on  the  fund  provided  for  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less; and  without  any  means  to  enable  the  honest  labourer  or  artisan 
to  earn  his  subsistence.     This  establishment  once  made,  on  a  proper 
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seale,  the  plin  for  Bnpporliag  it  faithfully  ozecuted,  the  second  degree 
io  this  scale  of  preventive  justice  will  be  obtained.  By  the  first,  your 
rising  generation  will  be  taught  habits  of  industrious  obedience  to  rhe 
law,  s  respect  for  religion,  and  a  love  of  justice  and  moral  duties.  By 
this,  which  is  the  second,  those  who  have  grown  up  without  these  ad- 
vantages, those  who  have  not  profiled  by  tl^^Bt  and  the  nutneniiis  class 
of  ad  venturers  from  other  countries,  -will  bailpltHted  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  their  profligacy,  and  laugbl  to  be  induftrious  before  they  become 
criminal. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  plan  is,  in  some  points,  founded  on  princi- 
ples that  are  much  que:«tioned  by  many  who  have  written  on  this  part 
of  social  economy.  Without  making  this  report  a  vehicle  for  the  full 
discussion  of  those  principles,  it  will  he  necessary  briefly  to  state  the  ob- 
jections that  bsTB  been  made,  with  my  reasons  for  not  yieldipg  to  their 
force. 

The  policy,  and  somelimes  the  obligation,  of  a  public  provision  for  the 
poor,  has  been  forcibly  assailed  in  England,  and  by  men  of  high  repu- 
tation here.  The  argument  is  shortly  this.  The  duly  to  provide  for 
the  poor  is  rather  s  moral  than  a  civil  obligation:  it  binds,  successively, 
relations,  friends,  wealthy  individuals,  and,  last  of  all,  society,  which 
can  be  called  on  to  support  those  only  who  arc  not  providod  for  by  iu- 
dividusla.  But  if  ibis  obligation  upon  society  be  once  ackaowledgeil 
and  acted  on,  the  individuals  who  stand  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  pau- 
per will  st  once  disregard  a  duty  which  has  only  a  moral  sanelion,  and 
the  government  will  have  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  burthen.  Aad 
jthii,  according  lo  the  argument,  is  not  all:  the  cerlainty  of  an  ullimile 
■Dpport  will  lead  to  idleness,  extravagant  speculations,  ioiprudeiit  nur- 
riages,  and  all  the  improvident  acts  Ihat  naturally  produce  poverty;  and, 
fn  lime,  the  number  of  paupers  will  be  so  great  aa  to  con.sume  ihe  re- 
sources of  the  stale,  or,  if  quartered  on  smallerdivisions  of  the  country, 
to  reduce  the  individuals  composing  it  nearly  to  the  stale  of  thote 
whom  they  arc  forced  to  relieve.  And  the  theory  is  supporlcd  byie- 
ference  lo  England,  where,  ot  limes,  every  fifth  man  is  a  patipUi 
and  the  poor-rates  equal  one-tenlh(a}  of  the  whole  revenue  tf^ 
kingdom.  ..I  ' 

In  a  ooantry  with  a  population  so  great  aa  to  reduce  the  full  jitice  of 
labour  to  a  bare  aubsislencc,  and  at  the  same  time  employing  thai  I^xnir 
in  the  production  of  articles  for  which  the  demand  is  uncertain,  there  >i 
no  doubt,  that,  at  times,  a  permanent  provision  for  the  poor  mii;.(  be«- 
tremely  burthensome  on  the  community;  and  in  such  a  country,  ^P 
establishment  lo  provide  labour  for  all  those  whom  the  vici^^aiiudfjot 
tn^p  should  throw  out  of  employment,  wo||l||^be,  perhaps,  impraCtiet- 
bl>i  and  certainly  very  difficult  of  cxecutitHi.  fiut  besides  ib  inappli- 
cability lo  a  difierent  state  of  society,  the  arguniDt  is  founded  online 
false  principle,  that  the  moral  obligation  of  charity  in  individuilfi 
whether  related  to  Ihe  pauper  or  not,  is  superior  in  degree,  a.i  well** 
prior  in  the  time  of  Jta  exercise,  to  that  social  duty  which  every  niliiit 
OHM  lo  the  individuals  which  compose  it;  which  duty  ia  not  only  ' 
tection,  but  mutual  support  That  society  owes  protecUoo  to. 
ymbers,  is  not  denied.     But  what  is  that  protection  ?     Ci   ' 

i|^  Iolhijairl82I,(hepaar-nluwcia7J|AiU|itbaiiicsaisTa,S113SS'i*MI 
ffTpnpcn  3.«a,42B  ;  ud  tha  whale  poiiu-  "^"^^ 
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chief  object  is  life;  but  whether  life  be  assailed  by  the  sword  or  hy 
faminei  it  is  equally  important  for  the  individual,  and  for  the  commu- 
nitj  toO|  that  it  should  be  preserved.  There  are  mutual  obligations 
between  society  and  the  members  who  compose  it,  which  are  not  writ- 
ten covenants;  they  result  from  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  from  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  association,  which  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  Bijt  the  pmervation  of  life  is  the  first  object,  property 
is  only  a  secondary  one;  aiid  if  a  contract  is  t^be  supposedyjeaa  it  be 
imagined  to  be  of  a  nature  that  would  imposAn  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  the  loss  of  that  which  it  was  the  chief  end  of  the  con- 
tract to  preserve  ;  and  that  too  for  the  preservation  to  the  others  of  a 
portion  of  that  which  was  only  the  secondary  object  ?  In  other  words, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  any  just  contract  could  stipulate  that  one  of  the  con- 
tractingjiarties  should  dieofhunger,  in  order  that  the  others  misht  enjoy, 
withoii|yl|Ckiction,  the  whole  of  their  property  ?  Th^fjMigation,  then, 
if  deriiHprroni  the  only  source  to  which  we  can  look  fiil' its  conditjions, 
includes  support  as  well  as  protection;  and  although  this obllprtijjjiNtoav. 
by  the  operation  of  positive  law,  be  justly  modified  by  iilipdjG^  the 
burthen  of  support  on  relations  capable  by  their  fortune  of  supporting 
it,  yet,  whenever  these  means  are  either  deficient|  or  have  not  been 
provided,  the  duty  returns  in  its  full  force  upon  the  community.         ^ 

That  this  duty  is  sometimes  very  onerous,  cannot  be  denied.  A  n^ 
dundant  population,  by  which  I  mean  more  people  than  can  be  ao^Hn- 
ployed  as  to  earn  their  subsistence,  is  a  cause  of  this  evil,  thatcandilly 
be  avoided  by  emigration,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  natural  increase ; 
but  generally  it  is  the  effect  of  false  principles  in  political  economy  ; 
of  that  system  which,  by  premiums  and  duties,  pampers  one  branch  of 
industry  into  an  unnatural  growth,  and  seduces  so  many  to  pursue  tt^ 
that  the  market  is  soon  overstocked  with  the  proceeds  of  their  laboar^ 
and  they  are  then  left  to  starve,  or  become  the  objects  of  public  charity.) 
A  temporary  foreign  demand  may  also  have  the  same  effect ;  but,  in 
that  case,  the  community,  which  must  have  been  enriched  by  the  effects 
of  that  demand,  will  be  better  able  to  bear  the  burthen,  and  ought  not 
to  CMQilain  that  it  is  forced  to  give  occasional  support  id  the  unfortu- 
MtMlMlivments  of  its  prosperity.  But,  in  a  country  where  the  ordi- 
naJj^^ice  of  labour  is  more  than  sufficient  for  maintenanoitf  the  poor^ 
thejr  ein  only  be  a  serious  burthen  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  true 

ineipl^.  or  a  good  system  of  .enforcing  them,  and  the  whole  secret 
in  the  finding  employment  adapted  to  every  applicant  for  relief. 
number  of  those  who  are  incapable  in  any  degree  of  contributing 
our  to  theiv.own  support,  is  very  iftnall ;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
none  are  idle,  the  eost  to  the  state  will  be  only  equal  to  the  differ- 
between  the  proceei||.of  such  labour  and  the  expensfi^f  suuort; 
but  the  proceeds  or  ofdinary  labour  are  supposed,  by  the  state  of  aociety, 
to  be  more  than  suffieient  for  maintenance  ;  therefore,  making  all  pro- 
per deductions  for  forced  labour,  and  the  other  disadvantages  of  public 
institutions,  the  proceeds  of  labour,  then,  if  they  are  properly  conducted, 
will  not  fall  so  £tr  short  of  the  expense  as  to  oseate  any  fear  of  the 
raioous  consequences  which  attend  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  i/i 

^liresent,  the  duty  of  supporting  needy  relations  fs,  by  the  law  as 
of  England  as  of  the  <  ent  united  states,  confined  to  aactfid- 
end  dcpcendants  only.  ;         xtend  this  obligation,  so  as  to  ouR( 
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eolUtanls  within  the  aeeond,  or  perhapt  thelhird  depve,  to  contribal« 
to  tfaoir  Hipport,  would,  it  is  thought,  not  only  lesieo  the  burthen  on 
the  public,  bat  prevent,  by  the  advice  and  inlerference  of  frieada, 
than  impradflDtengBgemenis  which  are  the  principal  causes  of  poverty. 
Should  it  hire  thia  tifTecl,  it  will  lessen  thej^weight  of  the  objectioa 
that  B  public  proviaion  for  Ihe  poor  will  increaie  the  numbers,  by  ren- 
dering own  advenlurous  in  speculntion,  imferovide^  in  marriage,  and 
cireleH  tt  the  eonducHtof  their  affairs.     Matt  of  trie  writers  on  Ihia 
subject,  flista  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  poor  laws  of  England ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  love  of  independence,  and  the  aense  of 
degradation  inseparable  from  a  reliance  on  public  charily,  would  always 
prev^t  this  provision  beln);  calculated  on  as  a  defiirhble  resource; 
anil  1VL'  might  rather  conclude  that  the  numbers  whu  am  rmdoBOd  t^ 
this  exlremity  by  estravagaiice,  would  have  been  (.qTially  prodigal  If 
DO  such  proviuon  had  existed.     However  this  miy  be,  te^MOOatrjr 
where  the  senAe  of  ahame  is  deadened  by  misery  and       "  ""^ 
psnionihip  in  Its  degrading  c'lTecIa,  and  where  support  i 
out  exacting  its  equivalent  Iei  labour,  it  is  believed  that  noj 
nature  need  to  be  nppre)icinli.J,  in  one  where  the  natural  re_ 
live  on  charily  is  sirciigt)>Mic<l  by  the  case  with  which  labmtr'cBn  pro- 
cure not  uiily  supjiarl,  but  competence  and  ease  ;  and  when  the  tb- 
Ut£  that  it  is  proposed  to  atford,  can  only  be  procured  by  bpdi^  nm- 
tinHlpmpfirtiniiril  to  the  ability  of  the  purty.     Such  are  ihenHaaiiip 
and  fiieta  on  which  1  have  ventured  to  propose,  as  part  of  my  pliii^  tiw 
koiueof  refuge  and  of  industry.     I  deem  it  a  most  essential  part  of 
the  ayatem.     As  preventJll^  in  the  diseases  of  the  body,  is  less  p«a- 
fl^  less  expensive,  and  more  efficacious  than  the  most  skilful  curej 
ao,  in  the  moral  naHiea  of  society,  lo  arrest  the  vicious  before  tbc 
flirafligBcy  I  iiiiiHn*p|t  ahape  of  crime  ;  lo  take  away  from  the  poor 
we  cause  or  pretence  of  relieving  themselves  by  fraud  or  by  theA ;  " 
feform  them  by  education,  and  make  their  own  industry  coolribata 
their  support,  although  difficult  and  expensive ;   will  be  fo 
effectual  in  the  suppression  of  offences,  and  more  economical 
best  organized  system  of  punishment.     An  offence  perpeli 
the  loss  sustained  by  its  commission,  and  frequently  ihat 
tioD  added  to  the  expense  »(  its  punishraBOt     To  prevent 
requires  only   Ihe  [»evious   expense  of  education    and    co 
Thfisa  reasons  have  induced  me  to  suggest  the  plan  ol  gennt^eAK*- 
tion.  and  lo  combine  »' ilh  the  syslenvl  offer,  e.'ilablishmenls  for  ihe 
Tdief'of  paupers.  »rii!   ihe  seelpsion  and  instruction  of  the  vicious ind 
idle.      These  insmulidiu",  although   ihey  (nay  convmienlly  he  pUted 
under  the  ioimcdiate  directi'in  nf  lln^  same  EiiperinWideni,  are  I0^. 
tially  different  in  their  eharnctei- ;    tlic  one  is  i  pfison,   the  olhrf"*' 
place  rif  refuge.     The  ohjecl  of  one  in  in.slruction,  of  ihe  other  relielt 
education  and  industry  are  ends  common  lo  both.     Therefore,!^ 
regulations  for  the  one  prescribe  strict  seclusion  and  coerced  labtsft 
while  the  confinement  and  classilicaiion  of  (he  other  is  merely  audi* 
is  neCGBsary  fur  the  maintenance  of  order;  and  the  only  peualqrjft 
idleneiis  is  discharge,  with  the  certainty  of  being  classed  in  Ihe  ^" 
application  for  relief  with  those  who  are  wilfully  idle,  jfjit  f^rttt  "^ 
iection  usually  made  to  cstabliahiaenls  of  this  kind,d|hi  iitp^>- 
T^>  '"  •  g'Wt  measure,   will  be  obviated  by  a  wSPuid        ^~* 
anflaiatration,  by  which  labour,  suited  to  every  degree  of 
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{ill  may  be  providfli.  In  our  country  there  tre-gmt  fwulitioi 
ia :  girdaning,  poultry  y>rd>,  aod  the  different  oeeapttiou  of 
Iture  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a  large  city,  oftr  moploymanti 
I  most  healthful  kind,  and  in  which  some  osoiprtUta  witad  to 
individual  may  b|f  found.  Add  to  these,  i  brie)^  or  tile  yard* 
;  walk,  chair  making,  all  (he  manufactures  of  slraw,  cotton  spio- 
wearing,  aad  other  manafaclurea,  of  which  more  jtarticular 
on  will  be  made  when  we  speak  of  thed^nitentMry  f pRd  it  will 
tn  that,  by  proper  management,  means  will  be  found'tft  employ 
1  tenants  of  this  establishment,  whether  in  the  soelusicn  of  the 
of  industry,  or  the  more  relaxed  discipline  of  the  house  of  re- 
&w  are  so  weak  and  inRrm  as  to  contribute  nothing  towards 

flit  i  and  the  great  object  will  be  tlial  there  shall  be  no  idle- 
I  BOt  the  effect  of  infirmity.  By  these  means,  the  aciual  ex- 
fca  much  lessened,  and  the  comparative  account  truly  stated, 
A^hiaoet  of  suffering  them  to  live  in  idlenen  by  contribution*. 
opao  piivate  or  public  charity,  or  depredatruns  upon  propert|i 
e  espeOae  of  this  establishment  will  show  a  balance  p^estly  in 
our. 

lie  come  to  that  part  of  the  system  oT  prison  discipline  apptid 
I  law,  in  that  restricted  senne  which  confines  it  to  the  pral 
^punishment  of  offences.     In  the  |iroject  which  1  submitj 
bture,  I  begin  vvith  a  part  of  the  subject  that  haaj    *^ 
it  nnaccountahly,  most  injuriously  neglected.     The  3 


a  association  is  universally  m|uiowl(;dged  ;  its  corruptinja 
as  been  pourtrayed  by  every  figurftlbt  rhetoric  could  Mipply, 
iforced  by  the  most  energetic  language  of  eloquence ;  but  Iti 


I  feund  only  alw'jMbdem nation,  and  no 
^en  wbpted,  or,  u  iip«s  I  am  infonne^ 
o  apply  a  correetive  to  it  in  the  incipie^^ 


*iouB  effects  seem  to  be  feai 
It  plan  has  hitherto  been  1      _ 

ed  to  any  legislature,  to  apply  a  correetive  to  it  in  the  incipiei„ 
of  criminal  procedure.  Yet  here,  emphatically,  it  is  calculated 
widely  to  spread  its  inrection.  After  condemnation  there  can  be 
ifcktion  but  of  the  guilty  with  the  guilty  ;  but  in  the  prelimi- 
fbiaonment,  guilt  is  associated  with  innocence.  The  youth  who 
tfbd  on  suspicion  only,  whose  ijinocenceat  the  lime  of  his  ar- 
tatt^ted  by  his  qflpfequcnt  acquiltHi,  l<fMJKEthe  den  where  tap 
onHiiied,  with  taintedj^al^  depr;tvGd^||pila,  passions  excitM 
p|pn,  and  fit  .isijociatn  to  wd  hnn  in  pursuits  tliat  makcf  hia 
entrance  to  the  house  of  detention  only  a  passage  to  ilic  pcui- 
in,  to  the  gallows.  Ill  our  great  cilie^ 
Brv,  it  seems  Icjst  attended  to.      Vic^P 


ist  dlsgua^bK  brutnl  ifitcmpi.-r.inr.e,  crii;ic  in  its  most  hideous 
ipalline  for(|Bfc  arc  thcic  coni;n-t;3led,  nnil  form  a  mass  of  tor- 
I,  rendered  more  delclerlou.-i  from  llic  mixture  of  imported  da^ 
J  and  native  profligacy  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  bridewe" 
rgecity  is  the  place  in  which  Lhote  rcprcsenutives  of  human  na- 
nils  most  degraded  shape,  are  assembled]  brought  into  close 
t,  K  that  no  art  of  fnUd,  no  means  of  depredation,  no  ahift  to 
iaiMlIon,  known  to  one,  may  he  hid  from  the  other ;  where 
Ww^lioB  escaped  receive  the  applause  due  to  their  dexterity, 
'-fwljl^  Buffered,  glories  la  the  constancy  with  which  he  has 
d  Ul  pioishment,  and  resisted  the  attempts  to  r^orm  ttim. 
1*  ^Oj||B  «  commit  the  oldsat  o4diB  tho  newest  sort  of  way/' 
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19  hailed  as  a  genius  of  superior  orderi  and  hkving  no  interest  to  secure 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  discovery,  he  freely  imparts  it  to  his  less  in- 
structed companions.  Thieves,  and  all  the  other  offenders  whose  crimes 
are  committed  upon  property,  liere  receive  the  most  useful  instructions, 
not  only  for  perfecting  themselves  in  their  voeation,  but  of  the  proper 
objects  on  which  it  may  be  exercised;  and  the  comparatively  short  de- 
tention of  a  large  majoritv,  gives  them  the  means  of'^m  mediately  prac- 
tising the  lessons  they  Ave  received:  for  it  may  be  fairly  calculated 
that,  of  those  committed  for  trial,  three-fourths(a)  escape  conviction 
after  being  detained  just  long  enough  to  receive  instruction  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  crime.  This  view  of  the  danger  of  increasing  guilt,  by 
communication  between  the  guilty  in  different  degrees,  has  been  often 
considered,  and  is  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to  the  association  of  con- 
victs in  a  penitentiary  as  welt  as  in  those  prisons  we  are  novv^eensider- 
ing.  But,  wheii  we  add  to  it  the  serious  consideration  that  Vflkooence 
and  youth  are  afall  times  exposed  to  this  contaminating  influettee;  that 
laws  vi&eh  profess  to  preserve  the  morals  and  purity  of  the  citizen^  are 

• 

(a)  Id  New  York,  in  lh«  year  1822,  ibere  were  committed  to  ihe  bridewell  priMO,  on  ae- 
coMtlons  for  crimei  tnd  niidemetDon,  2361   persons.    Of  theie,  fewef  ihl^JM 
JiMBght  to  trial,  for  that  ii  the  whole  number  of  persons  tried,  including 
committMl  but  bailed  ;  of  these  541, 180  were  acquitted ;  which 
OoMinllted  for  trial, 
CooTlcted, 

Diicharged  or  acquitted,  f^ 

In  1823,  wera  committed,  ISSS 

The  whole  munber  Ipkd  that  year  WM  il%  of  whom  177  were  acquitted,  so 
that  the  numbe&of  those  conTtelf|(|||pf|p  421 

Total  discharged  or  acquitted,  1506 

In  1824,  committed,  1961 

Tried  5S6,  acquitted  169,  convicted,  417 

Total  discharged  or  acquitted, 

In  1825,  committed. 

Tried  647,  acquitted  161,  convicted. 

Total  dlfcharged  or  acquitted,  *S^' 

In  18M|  there  were  committed,  to  Ibe  SOth  November, 
Add  in  tki  aamc  proportion  for  the  iMt  of  the 

Tried  662,  acquitted  200,  cooitleted. 
Total  dtfchMgod  or  acquitted,     .« 

This  Is  suflSeient  to  ibow  that,  in  every  year  in  one  of  oar  cillei,  from  1500  to 
■oni  of  both  sezii^  all  of  whom  are  legally  presumed  to  be  innocent,  and  •  large 
noit  be  really  so,  are  annually  fereed,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws,  into  the  doaeet 
lion  with  the  most  abandoned  of  their  speelaa;  they  must  eat,  dtink  and  rioop  wttk 
They  have  no  retreat  from  the  infectious  alDOapbere  of  their  society ;  andt  Mh  ha 
Ihui  iirced  to  enter  the  school  of  vice  and  crfminality,  the  2000  disciplet^iriii  torn 
praetiae  the  leatoos  they  have  learned!   And  this  is  the  4be  syatemjlf^iw  that 
amendment !   This  is  the  humane  tdiMMIoD  of  them  in  a  rich  a^tlHlMBed  d^^ 
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made  the  instrunieiits  of  their  destruetioD  {  what  expression  can  be  too 
stronf;  to  mark  ouraatonishment  at  the  apattiy  or  indolence  of  legislators, 
who,  knowing  the  evils  of  the  syslem,  can  tuflcr  it  to  continue,  or  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject  ?  Indis- 
criminate confinemeni,  preparatory  (o  the  trial,  hafl,  in  this  report,  hitheiw 
to  been  considered  only  in  ils  contaminating  elVticls  ;  and  those  elTeeta 
are  sufficiently  dreadful.  But  there  is  another  view  of  ils  consequences, 
its  inevitable  consequences,  which  not  only  shocks  the  understaoding, 
but  lacerates  the  best  feelingii  of  the  heart.  The  only  discrimination 
tnaile  between  the  white  tenants  of  these  places  of  continemeot  is  that 
of  the  sexes.  The  women  are  kept  in  a  separate  apartment,  the  men 
in  as  many  others  as  tlie  prison  can  aSbrd,  but  without  any  distinctioa 
between  them.  The  innocent  stranger,  unable  to  find  security,  is  joint 
tenant  of  the  same  chambers  with  three  times  convicted  convicts ;  ve- 
granta  rank  in  vice,  and  brutified  by  intoxication;  perpetrators  of  every 
inramans  crime,  and  even  with  murderers  taken  in  the  fact.  Women 
of  innocence  and  virtue  are  sometimes  forced,  by  this  unhallowad  ad- 
mtnistralion  of  justice,  into  an  association  with  all  that  is  disgusting  in 
femals  vice  ;  with  vulgarity  in  its  most  offensive  form  ;  with  intempe- 
ik  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradition  ;  with  every  thing  that 
"^"ived  most  abhorrent  to  female  delicacy  and  refinenaent. 
Hare  of  the  imagination  :  the  reporter  has  seen  it.  It  it 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Atlantis  atitM: 
legislators,  patriotic  statesmen,  and  benevolent  philanthropists, 
who  have  for  years  been  legialptit|||ttt«nd  reasoning,  and  devoting  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  application  of  solitary  imprisonment  to  the  pur- 
poses of  punishment  after  coDviction,  have  never  yet  liAta  one  efficient 
step  to  prevent  the  demoralinnB  dbcts  attending  indtseriminate  asaod- 
ation  before  trial,  or  to  rescue  tM%poecnt  not  only  from  the  infectiOD 
olsuch  society,  but  from  the  punishment  it  inflicts.  For  what  greater 
punishment  could  be  devised  for  a  man  of  education  and  morals,  used 
to  the  refinements  of  good  society,  than  to  shut  him  up  night  and  day, 
for  weeks  and  months,  in  a  room  crowded  with  the  vilestof  the  vile,  with 
moD  atiined  with  every  crime  ?  or  to  a  woman,  not  sunk  herself  in  vie^ 
to  bo  awociated  with  the  moat  abandoned  of  her  sex  ?  Vet  such  is  the 
humuity,  the  justice  of  our  boasted  jurisprudence.  We  begin  by  in- 
flicting this  moral  punishment  on  one  presumed,  by  the  first  principle 
of  oar  law,  to  be  innocent :  we  add  to  it  the  physical  evil  of  close  cod- 
fineoieiit,  without  any  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  for  an  unlimited 
period  i  Mad  when  perhaps  his  morals  are  corrupted  by  tha  society 
which  titn  justice  of  his  country  has  forced  him  to  keep,  and  his  healUi 
ii  destroyed  by  the  rigour  of  imprisonment,  his  innocence  is  declared,  and 
—'  'irr«^tored  lo  society  either  to  prey  upon  it  by  his  crimes,  or  burthen 
phis  poverty.  What  greater  moralorphysicalevil,  itmay  be  asked, 
_^  ltd  huvc  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  than  this  whieh  ttie  innocent  is 
aatle  to  suiTcr  ?  An  eye  witness  to  more  than  one  of  the  scenes  he  haa 
described,  and  which,  he  repeats,  arc  not  exaggerated  in  the  description, 
the  reporteriij^  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  I  radical  reform 
in  the  system  of  detention  before  trial,  and  has  embodied  it  ia the  code 
^hich  he  presents.  Persons  whose  liberty,  for  the  good  of  tociety, 
Imtit  be  restrained,  are  either  those  upon  whom  imprisonment  is  im- 
^gLiI  menly  liir  the  pufpose  of  securing  their  appearance  when  the 
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pnrpoMs  of  juftiee  raqoin  i^  or  (hon  upon  wImb^  la  inflieted  as  a 

puaishment 

The  detention  of  thoH  tX  thefint  description,  to  bejuat,  must  not 
m\j  be  neceuary,  but  mutt  bs  attended  with  no  privation  that  is  not 
■bsolutdr  required  for  tba  and  proposed,  and  for  the  preaerratioo  of 
crdar. 

Each  of  these  two  divisions  is  composed  of  several  subordinate  classes, 
for  the  government  of  which  different  rules  are  necessary.  None  are 
OOnprehended  in  the  first,  who  are  able  to  find  a  sufficient  pledgB  that 
thair  personal  attendance  will  be  given  when  it  ia  called  for.  'ne  pur- 
poses of  the  projected  code  require,  that  those  comprising  this  division 
should  form  three  classes. 

t.  Persons  whose  testimony  is  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  some 
important  charge. 
9.  Those  accused  of  misdeodhMr*  ' 
S.  Those  charged  with  crime. 

The  first  of  these  clasaen  is  separated  from  the  two  others  by  an  evi- 
dently marked  distinction,  liioie  who  compose  it  are  not  presumed 
to  bagaihy  of  any  offence }  (bS'lemporary  privation  of  they- liberty  is 
I  necessary  sacrifice  for  the'^ftly  of  society  ;  it  is  taken  on  the  same 
principle  that  justifies  the  ap^topriation  of  private  propertT  Iffpablic 
|Mirp09ea,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  same  right  of  indemm^mMhich 
indemnity  the  code  does  oft  ^il  to  provide.  '    ->. 

With  respect  to  the  two  4inr  elassea,  there  Is  this  diSerence,  that, 
in  theae,  thero.Ia  a  presompwo  ofl|||iIt,  arising  from  an  accusation  on 
oath.  Tha  |iiMBii  that  every  man  is  presumed  innocent  before  coa- 
TietiODi  is,  ^pPpkny  other  legal  maiimSf  true  only  to  a  certain  extent 
In  its  applioam^  it  can  mean  only  U|^t  proof  must  precede  conviction, 
and  that  aceaaation  alone  is  not  one  n  those  presumptions  which  throws 
the  burthen  of  proof  on  the  accuscil,  and  cau^e  liim  to  be  believed  guilty, 
unloBS  he  shown  himself  innocent.  But  it  is  not  true  as  respects  per- 
aona  accused  on  oath  in  a  legal  form.  This  is  sufficient  to  justify  every 
— aiora  for  securing  the  person,  because  it  creates  such  a  presumption 
«t  S^t  as  raises  a  probability  of  an  attempt  to  escape  punishment,  and 
OB  Aa  degree  of  this  probability  is  founded  the  distinction  between  the 
aecond  and  third  classes;  tho  motive  to  attempt  an  escape  being  greater, 
io  proportion  to  the  magnitoA  of  the  punishment.  For  these  reasooiy 
<!llia  code  directs  that  prisoners  of  the  first  class,  to  whom  no  offence  '» 
t^^^itBaVod,  shnll  enjoy  every  alleviation  of  their  misfortum  ~ 
.^ttiUe  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  tlicir  own  i — 
'  ~~"  Tho  second  class  being  accused  of  an  offencf 
d,  by  a  comparatively  light  paiplty,  ncilher 
sape,  nor  the  evil  consequences  to  abeiety,  sbouL 
ogreatas  to  justify  a  rigour  of  confinement  eq^ual  toll 
~~T  to  secure  the  third  class,  accused  of  crime.^' 
Inelly  marked  in  thaeode,  but  it  carefully  provq 
ivehended  io  this  division,  shall  suffer  any  ol 
■  their  detention,  than  those  necessary  to  secure  I 
^ and  to  prevent  the  evil  association,  no  less 
^.^■■rn  morals  against  the  contagion  of  vice,  for  this  classifi^i^ 

Nttial  to  the  other  «nd  no  less  important  design,  which  hu  ^^^ 

before  Mated  in  this  rqiert,  tliat  of  separating  the  persona  eompoti*^ 
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the  two  firtt  dttfUl  from  any  commnamition  with  those  of  the  third, 
and  the  individuds  of  this  last  from  any  kitanourse  with  each  other. 
The  presumptiony  before  alluded  to,  dao  JMifies  this  measure.  It  is 
one  of  protection,  from  which  the  innocent  have  every  thing  to  gain, 
and  of  which  the  guilty  cannot  complain:  for  it  imposes  no  unnecessary 
restraint,  and  takes  from  them  only  the  power  of  corrupting  and  Mbk 
further  corrupted.  The  danger  of  guilty  associations;  the  dutjT  M 
avoiding  them  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  innocent  from  those  who 
labour  under  a  presumption  of  guilt;  of  those  accused  or  convicted  of 
offene^  implying  no  great  degree  of  moral  turpitude,  from  those  whd 
are  prdumed  or  known  to  be  guilty  of  crimes  which  evince  depravity 
of  mind  and  manners;  of  the  young  from  the  old  offender;  are  considera- 
tions on  which  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline  rests  ;  and  on  the  Code  of 
Prison  Discipline  depends  the  whole  system  of  penal  law.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  classification  before  trial  Wi  been  provided  for  with  the 
same  care  that  is  required  after  coniricuon;  and  it  has  been  particularly 
urged  in  the  report,  from  a  conviction  that  its  importance  in  penal  juris- 
prudence has  not  hitherto  been  properly  appreciated.  It  is  proposed, 
not  only  that  the  place  for  this  confinement  shall  be  separate  frooi  tint 
in  which  it  is  inflicted  as  a  punishmeD^vbat  it  is  called,  not  a|irfion, 
but  a  HOirss  of  detention  merely,  thit  tile  name  may  not  carry  with 
it  any  idea  of  infamous  punishment.  The  marked  distinction  in  the 
penal  eoAtf  between  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  the  degree  of  moral 
guilt  in  the  former,  with  which  the  latter  k^  for  the  most  part,  not  in- 
fected ;  renders  a  correspondent  differenee  necessary  in  the  plan  and 
nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them  rcspectiviri^. 

After  considering  imprisonment  as  a  necessary  reii|||i^-jiierely,  the 
only  just  character  which,  before  trial,  it  can  have,  iiF'lfllowing  tto 
provisions  in  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline  adapted  to  Akend,  it  re^ 
mains  to  be  considered  in  its  double  capacity,  as  a  punishment  and  the 
means  of  reform. 

The  nature,  properties  and  efiicacy,  of  imprisonment,  as  a  meani  of 
punishment,  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  Introductory  Report  to 
the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  that  no  more  will  be  Siid  &m 
than  is  necessary  to  elucidate  its  modifications  and  combinations  Hldl 
the  reformatory  part  of  the  plan. 

Of  imprisonment,  the  Code  of  Crimea  and  Punishments  directs  four 
srades  :  simple  imprisonment,  simple  imprisonment  in  close  custody^. 
impriaoiMaent  with  labour,  and  imprisonment  in  solitude.  >; 

Tk|||H||||iit  are  applied  to  offences  involving  no  great  decree  6t 

moriH^H^  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  oueie,ll^ 

t^hicMHpnrity  is  apparent     Some  loss  of  reputation,  when  Ae  MJMl' 

«te  jueflKil  impartially  administered,  necessarily  is  incurred  by  the  in* 

Miction  of  every  punishment.  But  disgrace  ought  to  be  attached  to  those 

Onlyj^ich  are  iii0icted  for  crimes  implying  moral  depravity.     Henee 

thm  dH^tion  wikh  the  law  has  drawn,  and  which  the  Code  of  PriaoiK 

X^ifldHee  M#  tttecute,  between  misdemeanors  and  crimes.    To  M 

thie  awtiDtHwdifferent  places,  as  well  as  a  difference  of  treatmentf 


It  would  be  approximating  these  degrees  of  offence  too 
Commit  to  the  same  prison  the  criminal  and  the  misdemeanant 
of  worth  and  integrity  may  be  guilty  of  breakteg  the  provision!  of  mere 
pomtive  law;  but  it  would  be  confounding  all  Ideas  of  proportion  in 
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puDishmcnt  to  conduct  him  to  thb  same  prison  with  the  thief  or  assassin. 
A  department,  therefore,  in  the  house  of  detention  is  designated  for  of- 
fenders of  this  descriptioD,  whether  the  sentence  be  simple  confinement 
or  imprisonment  in  close  custody.     The  discipline  applicable  to  them 
is  also  necessarily  difierent  from  that  required  in  the  penitentiary  :  as 
no  flpreat  moral  guilt  is  implied  in  the  offences  of  which  they  have  been 
guiityi  and  the  detention  is  limited  to  short  periods,  so  the  imprison- 
ment is  intended  more  for  punishment  than  reformation.      In  thiSfSsin 
all  other  places  of  confinement,  under  this  system,  complete  separttion 
at  night  is  strictly  enforced  ;  the  means  of  education  and  religpofts  IB- 
struction  are  provided;  seclusion  is  graduated  according;  to  the  seiilenee; 
good  wholesome  food  and  comfortable  lodging  are  provided  at  the  public 
expense  ;  labour  is  permitted  but  never  enforced  ;  vicious  associations 
precluded,   but  close  confinement  never  resorted  to  but  when  directed 
by  the  judgment,  or  rendered  necessary  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  pri- 
son.    The  distinction  between  simple  imprisonment  and  confinement  in 
close  custody,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments; and  the  precise  rules  laid  down  in  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline 
for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  under  these  punishments  is  calculated  to 
prevent  oppression,  on  theonohand,  and  on  the  other,  strictly  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,    flow  different  in  its  very  nature!  How 
infinitely  so  in  its  effects,  is  imprisonment,  under  these  regulations,  from 
the  same  punishment  as  usually  inflicted  for  slight  offences!     The  hor- 
rors of  a  bridewell  have  been  .faintly  described,  yet  it  is  such  that  the 
misdemeanor  under  the  present  system,  in  most  of  the  states,  is  com- 
mittedy  to  pass  the  period  of  his  confinement  without  labour  or  instruc- 
tion; and  eith4|-in  the  congenial  association  with  vulgarity  and  vice  to 
'  forget  that  he  is  in  a  place  of  punishment,  or,  shrinking  from  their  ab- 
horred contact,  to  find  the  physical  evil  of  imprisonment  increased  be- 
yond  calculation  by  a  moral  evil  which  is   inflicted  without  being 
ordained  by  the  law:  whereas,  on  the  plan  I  propose,  no  greater  evil 
being  suffered  than  precisely  that  directed  by  the  sentence,  and  nothing 
left  to  the  discretion  of  turnkeys  or  keepers,  the  judge  is  enabled,  with 
a  precision  before  impossible,  to  apportion  the  punishment  to  the  offence. 
Heretofore,  however  slight  the  infraction  of  law  that  involved  the  pen- 
alty of  confinement,  an  indefinite  evil  of  bad  association  was  necessarily 
annexed  to  it:  and  if  a  respectable  man,  for  an  imprudent  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  for  intemperate  expression  in  court,  should  be  committed  to 
prison  for  a  few  days,  it  depended  on  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
numbers  in  the  bridewell,  and  sometimes  on  the  disposition  jif  jho 
keeper,  or,  what  is  worse,  on  the  wealth  of  the  party,  to^jftniviiM 
whether  he  should  pass  those  days  in  a  comfortable  apartmeiMPBiakiog 
merry  with  his  friends,  or  should  drag  them  on  in  the  society  of  felonSi 
Now,  the  magistrate  will  know  the  extent  of  the  punishment  heawardii 
Simple  imprisonment  is  defined,  its  privations,  its  indulgeneeSi  the 
penalties  attending  the  abuse  of    them  ;    every  iMng  is  aceontdy 
BBarked.     Within  certain  limits  traced  by  the  law,  these  indulgeneei 
nay  be  restricted  or  enlarged  by  the  judge,  not  by  the  jlifetr;  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  offence,  not  according  to  IK  caprice  of  a 
turnkey!  or  the  capacity  of  the  prisoner  to  purchase  hta  favour.    And 
simple  Imprisonment,  the  lowest  grade  of  corporal  punishmenti  forffltfly 
an  engine  of  torture  to  some,  to  others  a  mockery  of  justice^  to  all  tte 
means  of  depraved  and  depraving  associations^  becomeS|  in  the  handiol 
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a  discreet  judge,  an  elastic  instniment  of  coercion  that  may  be  made  to 
press  on  the  smallest  transgressions,  or  expand  to  fit  the  highest  misde- 
meanor to  which  it  is  applied. 

Imprisonment  in  close  custody  is  the  next  grade;  and  here  the  same 
strict  rules  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  keeper,  are  applied.  In  all  the 
provisions  of  this  code  the  great  truth  is  never  lost  sight  of,  that  every 
evil  inflicted,  beyond  that  which  is  necessarily  included  in  the  sentence, 
is  illegal^  is  cruel,  is  tyrannical.  Hence  the  care  in  the  codes  that  are 
submitlei^  first,  to  make  the  judge  confine  himself  in  his  sentence  strictly 
withia:l||i  limits  of  the  discretion  that  is  given  him,  and  to  exercise  that 
diseretm^as  much  as  possible  by  the  application  of  the  general  rules  that 
are  prescribed  to  guide  his  judgment ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  has  pro- 
nounced, to  take  away  all  other  discretion  that  might  alleviate,  increase, 
or  in  any  manner  alter  the  punishment,  except  in  the  cases  specially 
provided  for.  In  the  case  of  simple  imprisonment  in  close  custody, 
these  rules  and  exceptions,  it  is  thought,  will  be  found  to  answer  these 
ends.  This  grade  of  punishment  is  the  last  and  highest  of  those  inflict- 
ed for  misdemeanors  ;  as  it  is  intended  by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments  to  approach  the  severity,  but  not  to  be  attended  with  the 
degradation  of  penitentiary  confinement  in  solitude,  so  the  Code  of 
Prison  Discipline,  to  give  effect  to  this  distinction,  has  prescribed  a  treat- 
ment that  ahould  mark,  both  to  the  sufferer  and  to  others,  that  although 
the  law  punished  his  act  as  an  offence,  and  doomed  him  to  a  prison  lor 
punishment,  and  to  solitude  and  reflection  for  repentance,  yet  it  does 
not  confound  his  offence  with  those  which,  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  civilized  world,  has  been  characterized  as  infamous.  This  important 
distinction,  fully  discussed  in  the  preliminary  report  to  the  former 
Code,  is  referred  to  here,  only  to  mark  the  reason  of  the  different  places 
assigned  to  these  two  species  of  close  custody,  and  to  account  for  the 
different  discipline  by  which  they  are  respectively  regulated. 

We  come  now  to  the  beaten  ground  of  penitentiary  discipline.    The 
first  remark  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  system  1  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend  is  this:  that  the  penal  code  assigns  this  punishment 
to  no  offences  but  such  as  suppose  in  the  offender  a  depravity  and  cor- 
raptioD  of  mind  which  requires  the  application  of  reformatory  discipline 
as  well  as  punishment — they  must  not  be  separated.     And  with  the 
respeet  duo  to  the  great  writers  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  this 
interesting  subject,  it  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  suggest,  that  most 
of  them  err  in  considering  the  true  end  of  penal  laws  to  be  either  punish- 
ment alone,  or  reformation  alone.    A  good  system  must  combine  them: 
and  the  great  excellence  of  the  penitentiary  plan  is,  that  the  process 
of  reformation  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  privations  and  sufferings 
^eh,  if  they  do  not  succeed  so  as  to  reform,  must  necessarily  deter 
imm  a  repetition  of  crime  in  as  great  a  degree  as  any  other  bodily  in- 
flielioB  eould.     If  the  reformation  is  complete,  we  have  the  double 
ttniniwe  arising  from  the  moral  restraint  and  the  remembrance  of  tho 
physical  u  well  as  mental  suffering.     As  an  example  to  deter  others, 
peiiiteDtiary  imprisonment  has  been  considered  to  be  defective  in  this, 
^t  here  the  fiU  is  greater  than  the  apparetit  suffering ;  whereas,  it 


j,—^  _  possible «      .         f    .     . 

"itore  evil  than  is  necessary  to  produce  that  effect  ought  to  be  inflicted^ 
o  n 
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The  principle  is  true  when  modified  so  as  to  require  the  real  eaCRenDg 
to  be  sufficient  for  deterring  the  criminal  himself,  and  the  apparent  not 
to  be  so  great  as  to  shock  by  a  belief  that  it  is  cruel  or  disproportiooed 
to  the  oflence:  but  is  the  application  of  it  to  penitentiary  impriaooment 
well  made  ?  The  prisoner  is  not,  say  those  who  use  this  argumenr, 
always  exposed  to  view,  and,  when  he  is  seen,  his  appearance  may  not 
indicate  the  sufiering  which  he  undergoes.  The  misery  of  a  restraint 
for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  cannot  show  itself  in  the  few  momenta  of  a 
casual  visit;  he  appears  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  the  labour  which  he 
is  seen  to  perform  is  moderate;  there  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  aapeet 
of  the  man  to  show  the  wretchedness  that  must  be  created  by  a  whole 
life  doomed  to  forced  labour  and  degrading  subjection.  In  this  reason- 
ins,  however,  we  lose  sight  of  two  operations;  the  one  going  on  in  the 
mmd  of  the  convict,  the  other  in  that  of  the  man  upon  whom  hii 

fmnishment  is  intended  to  be  as  an  example ;  both  of  which  essentially 
essen  the  force  of  this  objection.     By  the  first,  the  suCferer  becomes 
by  habit,  if  not  reconciled  to  his  punishment,  at  least  much  better  able 
to  bear  it.     Some  <'  strange  comfort^'  finds  its  way  into  his  ceii,  and 
illuminates  it  with  a  hope  which,  though  long  deferred,  does  not  al- 
ways sadden  the  heart:  employment  interrupts  uneasy  thoughts  during 
the  day,  and  produces  the  total  oblivion  of  them  by  sound  deep  A 
night ;  and  the  misery  of  confinement  for  life,  spread  in  equal  propoi^ 
tions  over  each  day,  is  so  much  less  in  any  particular  time,  that,  ia 
many  cases,  the  apparent  is  greater  than  the  real  suffering  of  the  Cfm- 
vict.     On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  tempted  to  offend,  and  may  be 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  will  add  to  that  which  he  knows 
to  exist,  but  which  he  does  not  see,  all  those  horrors  by  which  mystery 
always  aggravates  apprehended  evils.    Circumstances,  too,  may  bera- 
peradded,  to  strike  the  imagination  and  increase  this  effect,  without 
increasing  the  real  suffering  of  the  prisoner,  while  they  augment  its 
apparent  mtensity.    Thus  imprisonment  even  tested  by  this  rule,  isftf 
from  being  so  inefficient  an  engine  of  punishment,  whether  considered 
as  the  means  of  deterring  the  offender  himself  or  others,  as  the  objeetioa 
supposes.     And,  even  if  we  should  discard  the  idea  of  reformatioif 
penitentiary  imprisonment  has  advantages  which  few  other  modes  ef 
punishment  possess.     It  is  permanent ;  the  prison  is  always  aeen ;  and 
even  if  we  do  not  visit  its  gloomy  cells,  the  imagination  will  people 
them  with  tenants  of  its  own  creation,  more  squalid  in  appearance  aad 
hopeless  and  dejected  in  mind,  than  the  real  culprits  who  inhabit  theiB; 
these  too  will  have  enough  of  suffering  (discarding  any  bat  Aatsu- 
thorized  by  law),  to  leave  a  lasting  impression,  and  to  preveot^  if  uy 
thing  short  of  reformation  can  prevent,  a  repetition  of  guilt    Whatp 
ever  advantages  penitentiary  imprisonment,  however,  may  possess  of 
a  punishment,  it  is  certain  that  all  punishments,  considered  merely  ii 
sueh,  have  failed  in  preventing  offences;  and  the  severest  have  always 
without  exception,  been  found  the  least  efficacious.    But,  if  puaidimeiK 
alone  is  inefficient,  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  if  it  were  posahli 
to  effect  it  without  punishment,  would  be  so  in  the  same  or  a  ff^ 
degree ;  the  reformation  of  one  offender  would  have  little  effect  on  kii 
fellows,  unless  indeed  as  an  additional  inducement  to  proeeed:  brtfti 
refute  this  argument  is  nugatory,  because  no  means  of  reformatioeliiVt 
been  proposed,  or  can  well  be  imagined,  that  can  be  applied  witW^ 
imprioonment  or  other  restraint ;  but  imprisonment  or  reatniotiii* 
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0  the  sufferer,  and  all  evil  imposed  ia  consequence  of  erime  is 
Jioient:  all  reformatory  discipline  therefore  is  necessariW  eon- 
d  with  punishment ;  and  it  would,  but  for  one  consideration,  be 
ttgating  the  truth  of  a  theory  inapplicable  to  the  subject  if  foond 

true,  were  we  to  inquire  whether  reformation  ought  to  be  Ae 
»ftiject  of  penitentiary  discipline.  The  consideration  which  alone 
irs  the  inquiry  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  important,  is 
that  if  reformation  of  the  offender  be  the  only  object,  and  the  ex- 
B  nC  the  punishment  is  not  to  be  considered,  then  the  endeavour 
tabHshiog  a  mode  of  discipline  should  be  to  render  it  as  light  as 
bie,  consistent  with  the  end  to  be  attained,  which,  by  the  argu- 
f  is  reformation  alone;  because  it  is  a  true  principle,  that  no  greater 
lught  ever  to  be  inflicted  than  is  necessary  to  the  end  ;  and  there* 
if  some  legislator,  a  proselyte  to  this  doctrine,  should  believe  that 
persuasion  and  indulgence  were  better  instruments  of  reformation 
coerced  labour  and  restraint,  and  should  act  on  this  belief,  the  ex* 
3  of  the  punishment  to  deter  would  be  lost ;  and  though  one  con* 
night  go  out  a  real  or  pretended  saint,  seven  sinners  would  pursue 
ack  of  profligacy,  secure  that,  even  if  detected,  instead  of  punish- 
they  would  receive  only  advice  and  indulgence.  The  doctrinOf 
fore,  that  reformation  is  the  sole  end  of  penitentiary  punishment, 
*ve8  to  be  examined.  If  it  mean  the  reformation  of  the  culpritf 
>f  all  who  might  follow  his  example,  as  the  language  used  by  one 

1  advoeates(a)  would  perhaps  justify  us  in  believing,  the  dispute 
a  only  of  words ;  for  if  the  punishment  of  one,  or  the  reformation 
s,  prevents  the  other  from  committing  the  crime,  it  must  be  because 
irs  the  evil  of  the  reformatory  discipline  ;  he  is  then  deterred  by 
xample;  and  we  arrive  by  different  roads  to  the  same  poinL    But, 

fairly  considered,  the  ar^^ument  is  this :  crime  is  an  evil,  punish- 

is  an  evil;  to  punish,  therefore,  is  to  multiply  instead  of  dimfnish* 
t,  unless  it  will  deter  the  offender  as  well  as  others:  but  it  is  proved, 
»ng  experiment,  that  punishment  has  failed  in  this  effect:  therefore 
uselcsa.  Again,  experience  has  proved  that  severe  are  much  less 
cious  than  milder  punishments  ;  it  is  fair,  then,  to  believe  that  the 

you  diminish  the  severity  of  your  laws,  the  more  e£Bcaciou8  will 
eir  operation:  and  by  one  consequence  further,  if  crimes  decrease 
3  same  ratio  with  the  severity  of  penalties,  that  it  is  not  the  penalty 
leters ;  and  if  it  does  not  deter,  it  is  not  only  useless  but  wrong, 
ise  we  set  out  with  the  incontrovertible  position  that  this  is  the 
legitimate  object  of  punishment :  if  crimes  have  been  diminished 
mitentiary  imprisonment,  then  it  could  not  have  been  the  punish* 

that  operated,  it  must  have  been  something  else,  and  that  some* 
;  should  be  the  great  object  to  keep  in  view — it  is  reformation. 

great  error  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  reasoning  is  one  already 
red  to,  that  reformation  is  considered  abstractedly,  without  any 
idsntion  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  whidi 
e  evil  or  the  punishment  of  seclusion,  and  which  is  inseparable 

il:  another  not  less  striking  is,  that,  supposing  reformation  effectu* 
to  prevent  t  repetition  of  the  crime  by  the  offender,  the  reaaoning 
\  us  no  means  of  discovelring  how  this  will  operate  to  deter  others, 
pt  through  the  fear  of  the  reformatory  discipline,  which,  being 

its  nature  a  punishment,  is  discarded  by  the  argument  froaa  bav- 

(•)  Roteoe. 
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ing  effect    The  other  raliacies  are,  first,  in  placing  crime  and  punish- 
ment as  evils  of  the  same  nature.    Crime  is  an  evil  operating  on  society; 
punishment,  in  the  just  degree  that  will  prevent  or  lessen  crimeyso  far 
from  being  an  evil,  is  a  good  ;  its  pain  is  only  felt  by  the  delinquent: 
the  immediate  pain  of  the  crime  may  perhaps  only  affect  the  individual 
sufferer  by  it,  but  the  alarm  it  creates,  the  certainty  that,  onleas  re- 
pressed, it  will  be  repeated,  spreads  through  the  whole  community, 
and  the  uncertainty  who  will  be  its  next  victim,  makes  it  an  evil  to  ill. 
llie  error  lies  in  taking  that  for  granted  which  is  in  dispute,  that  the 
dread  of  punishment  does  not  deter  from  offences.     And  when  that 
comes  to  be  proved,  it  is  done  by  another  fallacy  ;  there  have  always 
been  punishments  and  there  have  always  been  and  still  are  offences;  if 
punishment  would  prevent  them,  there  would  be  none.     But  my  argu- 
ment is,  not  that  punishment  will  totally  prevent,  but  that  it  will 
diminish  crimes ;  and  in  order  to  prove  that  it  has  not  this  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  was  neither 
punishment  nor  crime.     Besides,  to  convince  us  that  punishment  ia 
its  nature  can  have  no  effect,  it  must  be  shown  to  have  failed  whea 
applied  in  its  most  perfect  form.    But  no  one  pretends  that  this  experi- 
ment has  been  ever  tried:  on  the  contrary,  those  who  contend  for  its 
efficacy,  when  properly  applied,  have  demonstrated  that,  throughout 
the  world  it  has,  in  all  ages,  been  wofully  deficient.     No  one  has  yet 
gone  so  far  as  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  because  mild  have  generaliy 
been  found  more  efficacious  than  severe  punishments,  therefore  no 
penalty  ought  to  be  annexed  to  offences  ;  and  yet,  if  we  assert  that  re- 
formation is  the  only  object,  this  is  the  plain  and  inevitable  result:  for 
then  every  pain,  however  small,  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  would  be  a 
useless,  and  therefore  an  improper  evil. 

Imprisonment,  therefore,  is  to  be  used,  in  the  plan  I  propose,  to 
punish  as  well  as  to  reform.  But  to  make  imprisonment,  espccislly  if 
coupled  with  labour,  a  proper  sanction,  its  details  must  be  strictly  defined 
by  the  law.  Any  discretion  left  to  the  Jailer  as  to  the  mode  of  inflict- 
ing  it,  makes  him,  and  not  the  judge,  the  arbiter  of  the  culprit's  bte. 
He  may,  without  proper  limits  to  his  authority,  change  the  senteoeeof 
a  few  years  confinement  into  the  same  period  of  exquisite  misery> 
followed  by  loss  of  health  or  of  life  ;  and  he  may  do  this  without  inca^ 
ring  any  penalty  :  for  where  a  full  discretion  is  given,  there  can  beao 
penalty  except  in  extreme  cases  for  its  abuse.  If  he  may,  at  hisdi*' 
cretion,  inflict  stripes  for  disobedience  or  want  of  respect ;  if,  in  the 
language  held  from  the  bench  in  New  Vork,  it  is  his  duty,  •<bysll  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  make  the  convicts  feel  the  awful  degndithn 
and  misery  to  which  their  vicious  courses  had  reduced  then,"  and 
<<  that  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  our  nature  could  not  be  extended  to 
them  ;"  if  this  be  permitted,  or  especially  if  inculcated  as  the  duty  of 
the  keeper,  imprisonment  is  the  worst  of  all  punishments,  because  the 
most  unequal.  It  is,  then,  no  more  the  wisdom  of  the  law  applied  to 
the  case  by  the  discretion  of  the  judge  that  apportions  the  punishment  W 
the  caprice  or  passion  of  an  individual  in  the  exercise  of  the  fearful  dilj 
of  forcing  a  convict  to  feel  the  awful  misery  and  degradation  of  k" 
situation.  If  labour  be  superadded  as  a  pbnishment,  the  danger  of  tUi 
discretion  is  greatly  increased.  The  same  labour  may  be  mimKf^ 
death  to  one,  and  no  more  than  wholesome  exercise  to  another ;  anddio 
greatest  abuse  and  oppression  may  be  justified  by  enforeing  a  Bad 
execution  of  the  sentence.    The  law,  then,  mu5t|  in  every  ptrtioibr 
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lat  etD  be  foreseen,  regulate  the  conduct  of  those  to  whose  keeping  tti* 
rifloner  is  to  be  committed  ;  and  after  every  precaution  that  huaum 
rudenee  can  take»  the  carelessness,  or  ptsaiony  or  pride  of  opinion  id 
le  keeper,  may  greatly  counteract  the  operation  of  a  good  system, 
id  his  intelligence,  firmness,  humanity  and  strict  attention,  may  cor- 
set some  of  tJhe  evils,  and  supply  some  of  the  omissions,  which  even 
le  best  cannot  escape.  For  this  reason  the  importance  of  this  office 
\  inculcated  in  the  text  of  the  code  ;  and  the  qualities  required  for  its 
xercise  are  pointed  out  as  a  guide  to  the  selecting  power,  and  a  lesson  to 
kim  wbe  is  chosen,  that  the  one  may  not  commit  the  fatal  error  of 
inderrating  the  talents  necessary  for  the  employment,  and  that  the 
)ther  may  feel  the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  imposed  on  him  by  the  law.  This  was  the  more  necess- 
ary in  order  to  counteract  a  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  those 
to  whom  the  custody  of  prisons  has  been  for  many  ages  confided.  A 
well-founded  prejudice,  while  the  jailer  was  only  appointed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  vagrants  of  both  sexes,  consist- 
ing of  unfortunate  debtors,  of  innocent  or  guilty  prisoners  committed  for 
trial,  and  of  convicted  felons  awaiting  an  ignominous  death,  who  were 
placed  in  his  custody  ;  while  he  had  no  moral  duty  to  perform,  and  was 
the  mere  Cerberus  to  guard  the  doors  of  a  terrestrial  Tartarus,  such  a 
prejudice  was  just  and  unavoidable  ;  and  as  one  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
jailer  to  prevent  escapes,  necessarily  continues  to  be  vested  in  the  warden, 
the  enunciation  in  the  code  becomes  proper,  in  order  to  break  the  chain 
of  ideas  which  might  otherwise,  from  that  circumstance,  assimilate  the 
character  of  an  office  calling  for  high  talents,  and  honour  and  integrity, 
with  that  of  an  employment  the  natural  tendency  of  which  was  to  make 
him  who  exercised  it  an  extortioner  and  a  petty  tyrant. 

I  return  to  Itie  position,  from  which  I  may  seem  perhaps  to  have  di- 
gressed, that  the  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  restrict  as  much  as  poss- 
ible the  'discretionary  power  of  the  keeper ;  it  must  designate  the ' 
punbhment  due  to  the  offence,  either  by  an  invariable  rule,  or  by  a 
discretion  left  to  the  judge  to  make  one  within  certain  limitis.     The 
judg^  must  apply  this  rule,  by  declaring  the  punishment,  if  it  be  fixed; 
by  apportioning  it  to  the  degree  of  the  offence,  if  he  have  a  discretion. 
The  punishment  once  ordered,  that  system  is  strangely  defectiire  which 
annecessarily  permits  it  to  be  aggravated  or  alleviated  by  an  inferior 
offleer,  athis  will.    It  deserves  a  worse  epithet  if  it  hold  out  temptations 
for  him  to  do  it ;  and  the  strongest  that  could  be  used  to  express  dis- 
approbation, would  be  merited  if  it  is  inculcated  as  a  duty.     But  the 
Zatem  of  social  forced  labour  makes  this  discretionary  power  unavoid- 
le  ;  for  nothing,  we  are  told,  (and  I  believe  told  truly),  nothing  but 
the  lash  can  preserve  the  proper  discipline  in  such  an  association.     The 
punishment,  then,  necessary  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  on 
this  plan,  so  far  from  being  directed  by  the  sentence,  is  one  expressly 
prohibit^  by  the  law  nncler  which  that  sentence  is  pronounced,  and 
therefoie  ought  never  to  enter  into  any  subordinate  part  of  the  system. 
What  eonld  be  more  incongruous  than  to  snatch  the  scourge  from  the 
hands  of  justice  to  place  it  in  those  of  caprice  ;  to  declare  it  too  severe, 
and  degrading,  and  demoralizing,  and  unequal,  to  be  applied  |is  a  pun- 
ishment for  CBiME,  at  the  sound  discretion  of  the  judge,  and,  at  the 
lime  time,  direct  that  it  shall  be  inflicted  for  disobedience  to  a  subal- 
tern officer  of  a  prison  at  his  pleasure  ?  I  could  not,  therefore,  offer  any 
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plan  of  imprisonment  that  would  make  this  absurdity  necessary.  Other 
disadvantages  which  are  inseparable  from  this  discipline,  have  ben 
detailed  when  I  described  that  of  the  New  York  prisons,  of  which  it 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature.  I  discard  it,  therefore,  being  firmly 
convinced  that,  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  it  is  not  only  defective 
and  dangerous,  but  that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  produce  that  retormation 
which  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  my  plan.  But  social  labour,  whe- 
ther general  or  in  classes  (if  those  classes  are  at  all  numerous),  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  it,  unless  the  security  and  order  of  the  prison  be 
put  at  hazard.  Social  labour,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned,  or  so  mo- 
dified, and  admitted  with  such  precautions,  as  to  render  this  anomalj 
unnecessary.  The  manner  in  which  tliis  has  been  attempted,  requires 
some  previous  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

We  have,  in  former  parts  of  this  report^  considered  the  questioo 
whether  punishment,  as  an  object  distinct  from  reformation,  should  not 
enter  into  the  sanction  of  penal  laws  ;  and  were  brought  to  the  double 
conclusion,  that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  no  reformation  could  be  pro- 
duced  without  it    Imprisonment  has  been  examined  as  a  means  of  inflict- 
ing punishment,  and  in  this  and  in  the  introductory  report  to  the  Codeof 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  has  been  compared  with  other  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  been  found  to  possess,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  the 
essential  properties  to  render  it  effectual.    Here  we  need  only  add,  that 
there  is  no  other  means  by  which  a  reformatory  process  (necessarily  re- 
quiring time  and  a  succession  of  operations)  can  be  carried  on;  no  labour, 
no  instruction,  without  detention,  no  reformation  without  employment, 
without  instruction,  religious,  moral  and  literary.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  prison  discipline  proper  for 
convicts,  for  men  already  corrupted;  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  laboar 
was  necessary  for  support,  and  who  resorted  to  crime  in  order  to  avoid 
it.     Labour  consists  of  a  number,  of  a  succession  of  bodily  ezertiooi, 
always  painful  when  first  endured,  becoming  tolerable  only  by  the 
habit  of  making  them,  and  never  voluntarily  resorted  to  but  from  the 
hope  of  some  enjoyment  they  are  to  produce  ;  these  two  causes  oofl^ 
bined  give  to  an  occupation  painful  in  itself,  all  the  characteristics  oft 
pleasurable  pursuit ;  habit  destroys  the  sense  of  bodily  paio ;  hope 
anticipates  the  reward  it  is  to  bring,  identifies  the  enjoyment  with  the 
means  of  procuring  it,  and,  by  a  wise  use  of  the  faculties  bestowed  hj 
our  beneficient  Creator,  labour  becomes  cheerful,  and  its  pain  a  plessorfc 
This  might  be  further  illustrated  by  investigating  the  cause  of  plessiiif 
resulting  from  the  chase,  and  other  laborious  recreations,  wnieb  an 
often  voluntarily  pursued  so  far  as  to  become  toilsome  and  fiitiguiflf  m* 
degree  not  frequently  suffered  by  the  severest  labour.    In  these  poisaits 
indeed,  the  exhilarating  effects  of  fresh  air,  of  society,  and  a  view  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  give  a  present  enjoyment  that  is  not  found  is 
daily  employment ;  but  these  would  never  induce  us  to  go  beyond  the 
point  of  agreeable  exercise  :  they  are  pushed  into  fatigue  by  thecaoai 
that  have  been  stated,  and  by  the  self-satisfaction  arising  from  a  flBB* 
sciousness  of  dexterity  and  skill.     The  anticipation  of  theapphnsiks 
will  receive,  of  the  festivity,  or  the  domestic  comfort,  that  awaits tv 
return,  is  identified  in  the  mind  of  the  sportsman  with  the  fatif*^ 
undergoes,  the  pain  of  which  habit  has  already  alleviated ,  so  Ikirt 
the  toils  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  have  become  terms  thit  tf* 
nearly  synonymouf. 
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The  peat  painter  of  human  passions  has  beautifully  delineated  this 
afsoeiation,  in  the  picture  of  a  young  lover  toiling  through  a  servile  em- 
ployment, with  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  the  presence  of  his  mis- 
treasy  and  referring  the  patience  and  even  the  pleasure  with  which  his 
toil  was  endured  to  this  very  illustration  : 

Tbere  be  rome  iportfl  ire  painful ;  but  (heir  labour. 
Delight  Id  them  aets  off*. 

Whenerer  this  association  of  ideas  is  broken,  labour  is  regarded  as 
an  evil  unmitigated  by  any  alleviating  circumstance  ;  no  habit  will  in- 
duce a  continuance  of  it,  and  it  will  never  be  resorted  to  but  in  moments 
of  pressing  distress,  the  idea  of  which  then  becomes  incorporated  with 
it  and  embitters  its  pains.  Labour  forced  by  stripes  must  always  pro- 
duce this  dreadful  concatenation  of  ideas  ;  and  whenever  the  coercion 
ceases,  the  natural  aversion  to  fatigue  will  combine  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  embittered,  and  make  the  culprit  fly  to 
vice  to  forget,  or  to  crime  to  avoid  it. 

If  these  reflections  be  well  founded,  employment  should  be  ofiered  as 
an  alleviation  of  punishment,  not  superadded  to  aggravate  it  Although 
labour  is  painful,  yet  the  separate  exertions,  of  a  succession  of  which  it 
is  composed,  are  not  so  in  themselves  ;  it  is  their  repetition  only  which 
makes  them  irksome:  there  is  an  innate  love  of  action  in  human  nature, 
which  renders  its  restraint  the  principal  evil  attending  imprisonment : 
and  involuntary  idleness,  unbroken  by  any  mental  or  bodily  occupation, 
creates  a  degree  of  suffering  which,  setting  aside  acute  physical  pain, 
can  only  be  aggravated  by  uninterrupted  solitude.  Solitude  without 
physical  employment  may  be  rendered  tolerable,  if  the  mind  can  be  di- 
verted from  its  own  reflections  by  receiving  intellectual  instruction  from 
others,  or  amusement  from  books:  these,  also,  except  so  far  as  concerns 
a  future  life,  are  indulgences  withheld  from  the  convict  by  the  tenor 
of  his  sentence. 

Next  to  the  privations  of  liberty  and  employment,  and  perhaps  supe- 
rior in  intensity  to  the  last,  is  that  of  the  usual  indulgence  of  the  appetite 
for  food  and  drink  :  to  inflict  this,  so  far  as  to  make  the  patient  suffer 
by  hunger  or  thirst,  would  be  nt  wnr  with  the  first  principles  of  this 
system;  it  would  be  causing  an  evil,  the  degree  of  which  could  never 
be  measured  so  as  to  be  directed  by  the  sentence ;  and  if  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  executive  officer,  would  cause  a  suffering  not  directed  by 
the  law  or  the  judge  ;  and  in  most  cases  would  change  a  sentence  of  con- 
finement into  one  carrying  with  it  loss  of  health  or  life:  food,  therefore, 
wholesome  in  quality,  and  in  abundance  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite and  support  life,  but  of  the  plainest  kind,  without  any  variety  to 
stimulate,  or  delicacy  to  gratify  the  appetite,  is  allowed  to  the  convict, 
but  it  is  all  he  is  entitled  to;  and  thus  another  privation  is  added  to  those 
already  enumerated,  as  concomitants  of  the  punishment  directed  by  law. 
But  this  is  not  all  :  men  desire  not  only  liberty,  recreation,  and  thein- 
dulceneeof  the  appetite;  but  also  a  shelter  and  clothing,  fitted  to  the 
Vanations  of  the  season  :  and  in  civilized  life  there  are  certain  refine- 
ikieota  of  indulgence  in  these  articles,  the  privation  of  which  becomes  a 
^▼er6  punishment,  when  we  are  reduced  to  what  is  strictly  necessary. 
"Hie  action  of  these  natural  inclinations,  their  restriction,  and  partial  in- 
^Qlnnce,  constitute  the  moving  power  of  my  system  of  punishment 
^njTreformation. 
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Imprisonment,  solitudei  want  of  occupation,  either  for  the  mind  or 
body,  coarse  aliments,  hard  lodging,  clothing  of  the  roughest  kind,  are 
the  evils  of  which  punishments  are  composed  ;  their  duration,  their  in- 
tensity, their  cumulation,  are  the  means  provided  by  the  Code  of  Crimes 
and  Punishments,  for  adapting  them  to  the  difierent  ofienees;  their 
alleviation  in  different  degrees  are  those  designated  in  the  Code  of  Re- 
form and  Prison  Discipline,  for  producing  reform. 

If  the  reasoning  already  employed  be  correct,  no  successioa  of  in- 
voluntary acts  to  which  adults  may  be  coerced  is  likely  to  produce  per- 
manent habits  of  reformation  :  they  must  be  the  effect  of  the  will,  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  judgment,  producing  a  conviction  that  such  acts  are 
beneficial;  and  experience  must  enforce  this  conviction,  by  giving  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  some,  and  the  certain  hope  of  other  benefits,  that 
are  the  result  of  these  acts.  With  evil  habits  it  is  different :  for  the 
most  part  they  are  acquired  by  a  repetition  of  acts  procuring  sensual 
enjoyment;  and  the  judgment  has  so  little  agency  in  producing  them, 
that  it  must  be  silenced  or  perverted  before  the  acts  of  indulg^oe  are 
done  or  repeated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  work  of  reformation  is 
more  di£Bcult  than  that  of  perversion  :  the  one  requires  intellectual 
power  suflScient  to  prefer  a  distant  and  moral  good,  to  a  present  and 
physical  enjoyment:  the  other  coincides  with  the  natural  propensity  tor 
present  enjoyment,  reckless  of  what  an  uncertain  futurity  may  produce. 
And  for  this  reason  also  it  is  that  the  work  of  reformation  is  slower  in 
its  operation  than  that  of  corruption.  A  single  instance  in  which  dis- 
tress has  been  alleviated,  or  expected  good  has  been  realized  by  labour 
or  exertion,  would  have  but  a  temporary  effect;  the  operation  must  be 
repeated,  and  be  made  always  to  produce  the  same  result,  and  the  jud|- 
ment  must  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  result  is  invariable,  befoft 
it  can  counteract  in  the  will  the  natural  preference  of  prenent  enjoy- 
ment to  future  good.  But  to  produce  this  effect,  the  mind  must  be  in- 
proved  by  intellectual  instruction;  it  must  be  taught  that  there  are  other 
pleasures  besides  those  of  sense  ;  and  religion  must  be  brought  to  betf 
its  part  in  the  work  of  amelioration.  The  deep  solitude  of  the  prisooer^ 
cell,  the  awful  impression  which  must  be  made  on  his  mind,  by  coa*. 
trasting  the  fleeting  enjoyment  produced  by  his  crime  with  the  lastitf 
evil  in  which  he  is  plunged  by  its  consequences;  the  privation  of  iaelh 
tious  excitements;  with  no  companions  to  applaud  his  perseverance  4 
wrong;  no  means  of  drowning  reflection  by  intemperance  ;  no  acute er 
disproportioned  pain  to  brace  him  up  against  real  or  fancied  oppreesioi» 
the  heart  must  necessarily  be  softened,  and  the  spirit  subdued,  and  tl^ 
mind  prepared  to  receive  those  great  truths,  which,  under  such  circuit 
stances,  may  be  inculcated  to  the  highest  advantage,  more  especiallf 
when  this,  combined  with  literary  instruction,  is  offered,  not  as  a  jMlt 
of  the  sentence,  but  as  an  alleviation  of  its  rigour. 

This  spring,  then,  which  sets  in  motion  my  whole  machinery  for  ai% 
ducing  reform,  is  this:  that  all  the  acts  which,  by  their  succession,  ni 
to  proiduce  habits  of  good,  are  to  be  performed  voluntarily,  and  ailii 
offered  as  alleviations  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence:  the  will  ni^  I 
act,  orthe  repetition  will  produce  no  effect     But,  to  operate  on  theiir  l^ 
clination,  sufficient  inducements  mustbe  held  out  to  overcome  the    ^ 
ral  repugnance  to  labour:  and  this  brings  me  back  to  the  detail  of. 
modifications  of  imprisonment,  and  its  concomitant  labour,  which  I 
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instead  of  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  Pcnnsylvania(a)y  or  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  New  York  system. 

To  nnderstand  them,  a  clear  idea  must  first  be  {i;iven  of  the  place  of 
confinement.  It  consists  of  an  arched  cell  for  each  prisoner,  of  small 
dimensions,  but  well  ventilated,  and  comfortably  warmed,  communi- 
cating with  a  small  court,  surrounded  with  a  high  wall.  The  sentence 
of  the  law  is  confinement  to  the  cell,  supported  by  wholesome  but 
coarse  food,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  without  occupa- 
tion, and  with  no  other  society  than  the  attendance  of  those  officers  who 
minister  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  his  religious  in- 
struction. Privation  of  employment  is  denounced  as  a  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment; and  this  circumstance  alone  would,  with  most  men,  cause  it  to 
be  considered  as  an  evil,  and  the  experience  of  its  efiects  will  soon  cause 
it  to  be  felt  as  such;  of  course  it  will  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  suf- 
fering; and  occupation  being  denied,  will,  from  the  propensity  to  wish 
for  that  from  which  we  are  expressly  debarred,  be  estimated  as  a  good, 
and  desired  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  strictness  and  length 
of  the  privation.  To  strengthen  this  natural  desire,  other  inducements 
are  offered.  He  who  labours  lessens  the  expense  of  his  support,  he  who 
works  skilfully  and  diligently  may  more  than  repay  it.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  beneficial  result  must  be  felt  by  the  prisoner  as  well  as  the 
state:  if  the  proceeds  of  his  work  should  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  his 
expenses,  it  yet  produces  for  him  a  better  diet;  and  if  persevered  in, 
and  accompanied  with  good  conduct,  for  certain  probationary  periods 
of  six  and  twelve  months,  during  which  he  is  permitted  in  the  day  to 
leave  his  eell  and  pursue  his  solitary  employment  in  the  court,  he  is  in- 
dulged with  the  privilege  of  working,  and  receiving  instruction  in  a 
small  elass,  not  exceeding  ten:  but,  if  he  acquires  such  proficiency  in 
his  business  as  to  make  the  proceeds  of  his  industry  exceed  the  expense 
of  his  support,  he  is  allowed  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a  part,  to  be 
laid  out  in  books,  or  such  other  articles  as  he  may  desire.  Those  of 
food  or  drink  are  excepted,  in  order  to  avoid  irregularities  that  would 
otherwise  be  un4Voidable;  and  the  residue  of  the  surplus  is  an  accumu- 
lating fund  to  be  paid  to  him  on  his  discharge.  To  give  the  greater 
eflect  to  these  inducements,  they  are  not  oOered  to  the  convict  on  his 
eommitment  to  the  prison:  first  he  must  know  and  feel  the  unmitigated 

Eanishment;  his  own  reflections  must  be  his  only  companions  for  a  pre- 
minary  period,  during  which  he  is  closely  confined  to  his  cell  ;  he 
must  live  on  the  coarse  diet  allowed  to  the  unemployed  prisoner  ;  he 
must  suffer  the  tedium  arising  from  want  of  society  and  of  occupation,  and 
when  he  begins  to  feel  that  labour  would  be  an  indulgence,  it  is  oiTered  to 
kia  as  such;  it  is  not  threatened  as  an  evil,  nor  ur^ed  upon  his  acceptance 
sian  advantage  to  any  but  to  himself;  and  when  he  is  employed,  no  stripes, 
no  puniahments  whatever,  are  inflicted,  for  want  of  diligence;  if  not  pro- 
perly used,  the  indulgence  is  withdrawn,  and  he  returns  to  his  solitude 
sod  other  privations,  not  to  punish  him  for  not  labouring,  but  merely 
l^ecause  his  conduct  shows  that  he  prefers  that  state  to  the  enjoyment 

(a)  Mr  RotMrtt  Vtos,  one  of  Ibe  coinmiuionert  for  buildlog  the  new  prUoD,  a  gentleman 

iMinicUva pnblicatione endcont'ernUon  1  ini indebted  for  roucb uaeful  informiUon, 

d  BM  UmI  tba  plan  of  ilrict  seclusion  which  1  ha?e  quoted  bu  never  received 

of  Iba  loaMlattm,  and  that  there  ii  a  probability  it  will  ba  to  modified  ai  to  admit 
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with  which  employment  must  always  be  associated  in  his  mind,  in 
order  to  produce  reformation.  If  it  has  been  shown  that  involuntarj 
acts  of  employment  will  not  produce  a  lasting  habit,  then,  if  there  be 
any  such  as  will  not  accept  these  a]levi&tions  of  their  imprisonment, 
upon  them  the  imprisonment  must  operate  solely  as  a  punishment 
But  experience  shows  that  these  exceptions  will,  if  any,  be  very  few: 
for  employment,  even  under  the  lash,  is  in  most  cases  preferred  to 
solitude. 

It  is  no  unimportant  part  of  this  plan,  that  education  and  intellectual 
improvement,  as  widl  as  mere  physicnl  enjoyments,  are  held  out  as  in- 
ducements for  the  exercise  of  industry,  skill,  and  good  conduct    These 
are  to  be  rewarded  by  the  use  of  books  combining  entertainment  with 
instruction;  the  instruments,  and  other  means,  of  exercising  the  mind 
in  science,  or  the  hand  in  the  delicate  operations  of  the  fine  arts,  of  de- 
veloping talent  or  improving  skill.     Such  pursuits  offer,  perhaps,  the 
most  efficient  means  of  reUtrmation  ;  they  operate  by  reconciling  the 
convict  to  himsolf,  which  is  the  first  and  most  difficult  point  to  be 
gained.     The  daily  exercise  of  mental  powers,  the  consciousness  of 
progress  in  useful  knowledge,  must  raise  him  in  his  owo  estiination ; 
and  this  honest  pride,  once  set  at  work,  will  do  more  to  change  the 
conduct  and  purify  the  heart,  than  any  external  agency,  however  con- 
stantly or  skilfully  applied. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  theory  too  refined  to  be  adapted  to 
depraved  and  degraded  convicts.  Convicts  arc  men.  The  most  de- 
praved and  degraded  are  men  :  their  minds  are  moved  by  the  nme 
springs  that  give  activity  to  those  of  others  ;  they  avoid  pain  with  the 
same  care,  and  pursue  pleasure  with  the  same  avidity,  that  actuate  their 
fellow  mortals.  It  is  the  false  direction  only  of  these  great  motives 
that  produces  the  criminal  actions  which  they  prompt.  To  turn  them 
into  a  course  that  produces  the  criminal  actions  which  they  prompt 
To  turn  them  into  a  course  that  will  promote  the  true  happiness  of  the 
individual,  by  making  him  cease  to  injure  that  of  society,  should  bethe 
peat  object  of  penal  jurisprudence.  The  error,  it  appears  to  me,  lies 
in  considering  them  as  beings  of  a  nature  so  inferior  as  to  be  incapable 
of  elevation,  and  so  bad  as  to  make  any  amelioration  impossible ;  bat 
crime  Is  the  effect  principally  of  intemperance,  idleness,  ignonncc^ 
vicious  associations,  irreligion  and  poverty — not  of  any  defective  naUi- 
ral  organization  ;  and  the  laws  which  permit  the  unrestrained  iihI 
continual  exercise  of  these  causes,  are  themselves  the  sources  of  those 
excesses  which  legislators,  to  cover  their  own  inattention,  or  indolenee, 
or  ignorance,  impiously  and  falsely  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Beiqff  i*  if 
he  had  created  man  incapable  of  receiving  the  impressions  ofgood. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment,  before  we  pronounce  that  even  thedemded 
convict  cannot  be  reclaimed.  It  has  never  yet  been  tried.  Etoy 
plan  hitherto  offered,  is  manifestly  defective,  because  none  htf  ttm* 
templated  a  complete  system,  and  partial  remedies  never  can  lueeetf 
It  would  be  a  presumption,  of  which  the  reporter's  deep  sense  of  Ui 
own  incapacity  renders  him  incapable,  were  he  to  say,  that  whit  bo 
offers  is  a  perfect  system,  or  to  think  that  it  will  produce  ill  theflftc^ 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  eood  one  ;  but  he  may  be  permMBdf 
perhaps,  to  believe,  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  tfVB^^ 
discordant ;  that  it  has  a  unity  of  design,  and  embraces  t  graater  MB- 
bination  of  provisions,  all  tending  to  produce  the  same  reealt,  thtnaV 
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lat  has  yet  been  practised.  Whether  those  principles  are  correct*  or 
le  details  proper  to  enforce  them,  the  superior  wisdom  of  Ihe  legisla- 
ure  must  determine.  But,  to  think  that  the  best  plan  which  human 
agacity  could  devise  will  produce  reformation  in  every  case ;  that 
lere  will  not  be  numerous  exceptions  to  its  general  effect,  would  be  to 
Qdulge  the  visionary  belief  of  a  moral  panacea,  applicable  to  all  vices 
nd  aTl  crimes;  and  although  this  would  be  quackery  in  legislation,  as 
ibsurd  as  any  that  has  appeared  in  medicine,  yet,  to  say  that  there  are 
lo  general  rules  by  which  reformation  of  the  mind  may  be  produced, 
is  as  g^at  and  fatal  an  error  as  to  assert  that  there  are  in  the  healing 
art  no  useful  rules  for  preserving  the  general  health  and  bodily  vigour 
of  the  patient 

A  reference  to  the  text  of  the  code  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
details  by  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  temper  the  rigour  of  solitary 
confinement,  by  useful  employment  and  instruction,  as  a  favour,  to  be 
withdrawn  when  neglected  or  abused;  by  the  hope  of  enjoying  society 
ifter  a  probationary  period  ;  and  by  the  immediate  rewards  of  labour 
and  skill,  in  procuring  social  comforts  and  other  conveniences.  The 
indulgence  of  society  in  labour  and  instruction,  which  is  offered  as  the 
greatest  inducement  to  good  conduct,  has  its  value  enhanced  by  the 
delay  and  perseverance  in  industry,  which  are  prescribed  as  necessary 
to  its  attainment ;  and,  when  granted,  the  number  in  each  class  is  so 
small  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  severe  discipline  to  maintain 
order,  which,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  preserved  by  the  precautions  that 
are  prescribed,  by  the  fear  of  forfeiting  the  privilege,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance towards  reformation,  which  must  be  made  before  the  indulgence 
is  granted. 

The  average  term  of  confinement  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  four 
to  six  years,  for  such  crimes,  affecting  property,  as  are  attended  with 
no  circumstances  in  their  commission  to  show  greater  depravity  than 
the  crime  itself  supposes ;  of  this  time,  six  months  must  necessarily  be 
spent  in  solitude,  with  no  alleviation  but  labour  ;  twelve  more  in  the 
same  confinement,  unless  a  desire  for  intellectual  improvement  (the 
evidence  of  the  first  step  towards  reform),  should  have  diversified  it  by 
intervals  of  social  instruction  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  term,  in  con- 
tinuing those  lessons,  and  in  perfecting  that  dexterity  in  mechanical 
employment  which  is  best  acquired  in  society.  A  period  thus  passed, 
without  any  possibility  of  corrupting  associations,  with  the  daily  expe- 
rience of  the  actual  enjoyments  gained  by  diligence,  hearing  no  precepts 
bat  those  of  religion,  morality  and  science,  and  those  inculcated  not  in 
the  harsh  language  of  reproach,  but  in  the  mild  yet  firm  accents  of 
advioe,  pronounced  by  men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
eonvict;  and  with  the  cheering  prospect  of  regaining,  by  honest  indus- 
trjf  that  good  opinion  of  society,  which  no  one  ever  lost  without  regret: 
a  period  thus  passed,  it  is  confidently  believed,  must  efface  bad  im- 
preaaioDSi  must  create  lasting  habits  of  industry  and  virtuous  pursuit, 
most  diaebarge  the  subject  of  this  discipline  from  the  prison  a  better,  a 
wiser  and  a  happier  man  than  he  entered.  But  these  happy  effects  will 
be  counteracted;  the  care,  labour  and  expense,  of  your  reformatory  dis- 
eipline^  will  have  been  uselessly  incurred;  if  your  proselyte  to  virtue 
and  industry  is  to  have  the  one  exposed  to  the  seduction  of  his  former 
aasociatesy  and  the  other  rendered  useless  by  the  want  of  means  to  exert 
it    It  will  be  in  vain  that  you  have  given  him  the  skill  necessary  for  his 
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support,  if  no  one  will  afford  him  nn  opportunity  of  urin^  it;  or  that  you 
have  made  him  an  honest  man,  if  all  the  world  avoids  him  as  a  yillain ; 
his  relapse  is  certain,  unavoidable,  and  his  depravity  will  be  the  greater, 
from  the  experience  that  reformation  has  been  productive  only  of  dis- 
trust, want  and  misery.     <«  Seven  evil  spirits"  will  take  potsesaioa  of 
the  mind  that  has  been  <<  swept  and  garnished"  by  your  discipline,  and 
<<the  last  state  of  that  man  shall  be  worse  than  the  first"    To  avoid 
this  result,  so  destructive  of  the  whole  system,  an  asylum  is  provided 
in  the  House  of  Refuge  and  Industry,  (the  other  departments  of  which 
have  been  already  described).     Here  the  discharged  convict  may  find 
employment  and  subsistence,  and  receive  such  wages  as  will  enable 
him  to  remove  from  the  scenes  of  his  past  crimes,  place  him  above 
temptation,  confirm  him  in  his  newly  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and 
cause  him  safely  to  pass  the  dangerous  and  trying  period  between  the 
acquisition  of  his  liberty  and  restoration  to  the  confidence  of  society. 
Independently  of  this  resource,  the  industrious  convict  receive8,at  his  dis- 
charge, a  proper  proportion  of  his  surplus  earnings;  he  receives  friendly 
advice  as  to  his  future  pursuits,  and  a  certificate  (if  he  has  merited  it) 
of  such  conduct  as  will  entitle  him  to  confidence;  the  consequences  of 
reconviction  are  solemnly  represented  to  him,  and  his  conduct,  if  he 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison,  is  carefully  watched,  so  that 
if  he  return  to  habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance,  his  career  to  crime 
may  be  stopped  by  a  commitment  to  the  House  of  Industry  as  a  vagnnt 
The  cause,  the  temptation,  or  the  excuse  for  relapse,  being  thus  re- 
moved, it  is  hoped  that  instances  of  return  to  vicious  pursuits  will 
become  more  rare,  and  that  many  will  become  useful  membov  of 
society,  who,  under  the  present  system,  either  burthen  it  by  their 
poverty,  or  prey  upon  it  by  their  crimes.     The  House  of  Refuge  is 
rendered  the  more  necessary,  because  a  man  of  prudence  will  no  more 
receive  or  employ  a  convict  discharged  from  one  of  our  present  peni* 
tentiaries,  than  he  would  shut  up  with  his  flock  a  wild  beast  escaped 
from  its  keepers:  but  the  reformatory  plan,  once  fairly  in  operatioii, 
Its  principles  studied,  developed,  steadily  adhered  to,  improved  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  its  beneficial  effects  upon  morals  perceived, 
the  man  who  has  undereonc  its  purifying  operation  will,  in  time,  be 
no  longer  regarded  with  fear  or  contempt,  and  society,  by  confiding  in 
his  reformation,  will  permit  him  to  be  honest;  the  House  of  Refup  wiO 
then  become  less  necessary,  and  its  expense,  of  course,  diminished(a)i 
Before  I  quit  the  consideration  of  this  establishment,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  dispose  of  an  objection  sometimes  raised  to  it,  as  well  af 
to  the  penitentiary  :  that  the  products  of  mechanical  operation^  MA 
may  be  carried  on  there,  will  be  sold  cheaper  than  they  can  beaAfded 
by  the  regular  mechanic,  who  is  burthened  with  the  support  of  a  bmily^ 
with  rent,  taxes  and  other  charges,  and  thus  injure  the  innoeeDt,  ia 

(«)  This  UMOiy  i0  confirmed  by  eiperience  in  the  House  of  Refuge  at  New  T«k  i^ 
though  tdmisiion  into  (hat  ichool  ii  obdined  only  by  vtgrtncy  on  conviftleBi  yiUwA 
reliuiee  ii  pliced  upon  the  reformatory  effect  of  the  diidpline,  that  the  appUciHev  Ar«> 
prenticei  of  both  eezea  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  complied  with.  N«ji^ 
confidence  misplaced.  A  single  iustance  only  having  been  known  in  whkh  theasfilP 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  apprentice.  After  making  all  due  uJiowwanif^ 
docility  of  chiMreo,  die  same  effects  may  reasonably  be  expected.  In  a  giaat  dfgicibJf* 
adnlti,  by  a  longer  and  severer  course  of  discipline. 
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irder  to  find  employmeot  for  the  giiilty.  This  objection  could  only 
lave  iraght  if  all  the  convicts  were  employed  in  one  busioefls,  and 
hat  io  a  country  where  there  is  a  greater  supply  of  labour  than  there 
fl  a  demand  for  it;  but  here  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  Again, 
fall  the  convicts  should  be  employed  in  a  single  occupation,  it  must 
le  because  there  is  an  excess  of  demand  for  that  species  of  labour  over 
he  supply  ;  and  while  that  continues,  there  can  be  no  injury  :  when 
hat  deoiand  is  reduced,  the  business  will  be  abandoned  both  within 
ind  without  the  prison.  As  respects  the  public  interest,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  the  question  reduces  itself  to  this — whether  the  convicts 
ire  to  be  maintained  in  idleness,  or  suffered  to  contribute  by  labour  to 
their  own  support  ?  And  even  as  regards  particular  classes  of  me- 
shanieSy  the  same  reasoning  which  would  prevent  their  trade  being 
sarried  on  in  prison,  would  go  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  limited  with- 
Nit.  But  the  best  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  experience  has  never 
realised  any  of  the  evils  that  have  been  apprehended. 

Having  passed  through  the  different  stages  of  confinement  with  the 
prisoner  committed  for  a  term;  having  shown  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
Dccapation,  instruction  and  discipline,  by  which  he  is  to  be  punished 
ind  reformed;  and,  having  unlocked  the  door  of  his  cell|  and  restored 
him  to  the  world  a  renovated  man;  we  must  return  once  more  to  the 
interior  of  the  prison,  to  visit  those  who  have  by  their  atrocity  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  trust  them  in  that  society,  the  very  existence  of  which  their 
crimes  have  put  to  hazard.    They  are  those  whose  offences  are  now 
punished  with  death.     Reformation  enters  no  farther  into  their  treat- 
ment than  as  it  concerns  them  individually.     Shut  out  for  ever  from 
civil  soeiety,  its  laws  provide  no  means  for  their  future  employment ; 
t  is  indifferent  as  to  their  habits,  and  solicitous  only  that,  for  their  own 
ake,  they  should  make  their  peace  with  Heaven  :  for,  in  avoiding  to 
unish  with  death,  it  would  not  <<  kill  the  soul." 
The  confinement  of  this  class  is  intended  for  two  purposes  only  : 
rst,  by  actual  restraint,  to  secure  society  against  a  repetition  of  the 
ime.     Next,  to  deter  others  from  committing  a  similar  one,  by  the 
rerity  of  the  punishment    These  two  purposes  are  attained  by  abso- 
e  seclusion,  under  circumstances  varied  according  to  the  enormity  of 
oflfence.    These  circumstances  are  calculated  to  strike  the  imagina- 
)  with  horror  for  the  crime,  without  awaking  any  dangerous  sympa- 
for  the  sufferer.     A  gloomy  cell;  inscriptions  recording  the  nature 
le  crime  and  the  intensity  of  the  punishment;  so  much  of  mystery 
ccites  the  imagination;  real  suffering  enough  to  deter  when  the  veil 
ithdrawn,  not  so  much  as  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  community 
make  them  arraign  the  cruelty  of  the  law  ;  perfect  security  from 
te ;  a  gradation  in  the  discipline  to  show,  by  strong  features,  the 
«nt  degrees  of  atrocity  of  the  crime  ;  such  are  the  characteristics 
)  punishments  substituted  for  that  of  death,  now  inflicted  for  the 
ant  species  of  capital  homicide.    These  convicts  are  considered, 
any  purposes,  to  be  as  much  dead  to  the  world  as  if  no  commuta- 
f  their  former  punishment  had  been  made  ;  their  property  is  di- 
imong  their  heirs ;  they  are  buried  in  their  solitary  cells,  and 
pitaph  is  contained  in  the  inscription  that  records  their  crime, 
t  daily  renewal  of  its  punishment    Their  existence  is  preserved 
policy  of  the  law,  for  reasons  which  it  has  proclaimed ;  and, 
\  they  are  kept  within  the  reach  of  the  pardoning  power,  yet 
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that  policy  will  be  counteracted  by  any  remission  of  the  sentence,  the 
case  of  acknowledged  innocence  alone  excepted. 

Those  who  are  confined  for  life,  for  a  repetition  of  minor  oflencesy 
are  considered  more  in  the  light  of  incurables,  than  atrocious  offenders 
whose  ferocious  disposition  makes  perpetual  restraint  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  society.    Yet  a  very  long  and  uninterrupted  curative  process 
may  sometimes  succeed  in  cases  that  were  deemed  desperatCi  and  the 
subjects  of  this  observation  have,  therefore,  the  same  advantages  of  in- 
struction and  employment  offered  to  them,  that  are  given  to  the  other 
convicts,  in  the  hope  that,  by  unequivocal  evidence  of  reformation, 
after  a  very  long  probatory  period  without  relapse,  they  may  be  dis- 
charged by  the  pardoning  power.     It  is  highly  important,  however, 
that  this  should  not  be  lightly  or  frequently  exercised.     Few  circum- 
stances have  tended  more  directly  to  disappoint  the  friends  of  the  peni- 
tentiary system,  than  the  counteractive  operation  of  this  prerogative : 
parsimonious  legislative  provisions  have  furnished  an  excuse  for  its 
exercise,  to  a  degree  that  renders  every  attempt  to  punish  or  reform 
by  imprisonment,  equally  abortive;  and,  if  the  unhappy  facility  of  grant- 
ing pardons  be  not  checked,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  best  organized 
plan  will  produce  any  good  effect.     Restraint  will  be  suffered  with 
impatience,  instruction  will  be  unheeded,  labour  neglected,  and  counsel 
derided,  while  the  mind  is  kept  in  the  feverish  state  of  expectation, 
which  the  daily  release  of  fellow  convicts,  more  guilty,  perhaps,  but 
better  befriended,  must  produce  on  those  who  remain.     In  some  states 
this  abuse  has  become  so  prevalent,  that  the  culprit  has  not  only  in  his 
favour  the  chance  of  escaping  detection,  or,  if  detected,  the  chance  of 
acquittal,  but,  after  conviction,  it  has  become  more  probable  that  he 
will  be  discharged  by  pardon(a),  than  that  his  sentence  will  be  exe- 
cuted.   With  so  many  chances  in  his  favour,  the  felon  continues  his 
game  without  fear  or  scruple.    The  prison  loses  its  terrors  as  a  place  of 
punishment,  and  its  discipline  becomes  a  mockery  to  those  who  remain, 
cursing  their  ill  fortune,  and  hoping  that,  in  the  next  lottery  of  pa^ 
dons,  they  may  gain  the  prize  of  discharge.     Before  I  passed  from  the 
penitentiary  discipline  to  another  branch  of  my  subject,  it  was  necessarf 
to  advert  to  this  radical,  and,  unfortunately,  in  most  of  the  states,  this 
constitutional  evil,  to  which,  of  course,  no  other  remedy  can  be  B,pfi\ii 
by  the  legislative,  than  the  voice  of  expostulation  with  the  exeeatife 
power.     A  very  able  report  on  this  subject,  made  by  the  direction  of 
a  society  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  1822,  contains  the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  juriftsaod 
magistrates  in  every  state  in  the  union,  all  of  whom  concur  id  Mi^f 
frequent  pardons  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  that  the  penitentiaiyV*' 
tem  has  to  encounter.     Out  of  it  has  arisen  another  evil ;  soliciting 
pardons,  has,  in  some  places,  become  a  business;  men  who  disgrace  ai 
honourable  profession,  hang  about  the  doors  of  the  prison,  bargain  witk 
the  convict,  to  be  paid,  perhaps,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  erime;  ^f 
importunity  or  false  statements,  procure  the  signatures  of  respecliU^ 
men  to  petitions,  deceive  the  executive  power  by  false  allegatiooi^ 
reformation^  and  procure  the  pardon  of  the  most  hardened  oApth'* ' 


(a)  In  five  yeare ,  seven  hundred  and  forty  eontUii  were  diteharged  by 
New  York  priioo,  and  only  seventy'three  by  tbe  expiration  of  tbeir  ■onto 
cbanco  of  impunity  after  con?ietioo,  more  tbtn  ten  to  om  ia  dvow  of  (ho  coatlci 
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^who  use  their  liberty  only  to  commit  new  depredations,  in  the  hope  of 
again  being  released  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  this  hope  has  been  realized 
after  a  second  and  even  a  third  sentence.  Out  of  sixteen  committed 
for  a  second  offence  to  the  New  York  penitentiary,  in  1S25,  eleven 
had  been  discharged  by  pardon,  and  of  those  committed  in  the  same 
year,  for  a  third  offence,  ever}'  one  had  been  previously  twice  par- 
doned. To  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  this  abuse,  which  totally 
counteracts  every  attempt  to  punish  or  reform,  the  text  of  the  code 
IS  made  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  and  a  provision  is 
introduced^  making  the  soliciting  of  pardons,  for  reward,  a  punishable 
offence. 

One  other  institution  remains  to  be  described;  one  of  perhaps  quite 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  in  the  system.  It  is  the  School  of 
Keform ;  designed  for  the  confinement,  and  discipline,  and  instruction 
of  juvenile  offenders  and  young  vagrants.  Of  all  the  establishments 
suggested  by  the  charity,  and  executed  by  the  active  and  enlightened 
benevolence  of  modern  times,  none  interests  more  deeply  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  Whether  we  consider  the  evil  avoided,  or  the 
positive  good  bestowed,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

The  provisions  of  law  have  heretofore  denounced  the  same  punish- 
ment against  the  first  offence  of  a  child,  that  they  awarded  to  the  vete- 
ran in  guilt;  the  seducer  to  crime,  and  the  artless  victim  of  his  corrup- 
tion, were  confounded  in  the  same  penalty,  and  that  penalty,  until  lately, 
was  here,  and  in  the  land  from  whence  we  derive  our  jurisprudence 
still  is— -death.     We  have  substituted  imprisonment;  but  our  laws  make 
no  other  distinction  between  adults  and  children,  than  that  contained  in 
the  common  law,  by  which   all   above  a  certain  age,  and  that  a  very 
tender  one,  are  supposed  to  have  sufficient  discretion  to  know  both  the 
law  and  its  penalty;  and  as  to  those  who  have  not  attained  that  age,  it 
is  a  matter  of  inquiry  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded,  in  which  an  infant  of  nine  years  was  convicted  and  executed 
for  murder.     For  the  minor  offences,  affecting  property,  indictments 
against  children  are  frequent;  and  humanity  is  equally  shocked,  whether 
they  are  convicted,  or,  by  the  lenity  of  the  jury,  discharged,  to  com- 
plete their  education  of  infamy.     In  the  penal  code  which  you  have 
under  consideration,  some  material  changes  are  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject; an  age  is  fixed,  below  which  guilt  cannot  be  supposed,  and  the  in- 
quiry as  to  discretion  can  only  Uike  place  when  the  accused  is  above 
that  age,  but  below  another,  at  which  sufficient  capacity  may  always  be 
presamed.     It  also  contains  other  provisions,  which  govern  the  case  in 
which  a  ehild  does  the  prohibited  act,  in  the  presence,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  parent  or  superior.     But,  with  all   these  modifications, 
nothing  materially  good,  under  this  head  would  be  effected,  if,  after 
conviction,  the  same  discipline  were  indiscriminately  applied  to  chil- 
dren and  adults.     The  necessity  of  a  different  course,  whether  for  pun- 
iriiment,  or  education  or  reform,  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  nature, 
that  be  must  be  an  inattentive  observer  of  her  laws,  who  does  not  per- 
<:eive  it;  and  it  should  be  considered,  that,  when  a  child  of  tender  age 
commits  an  offence  against  the  law  of  society,  he  acts,  for  the  most 
part,  in  obedience  to  one  which  with  him  has  a  paramount  force — that 
of  nature-— who  has  given  him  strong  desires  to  possess  an  ardent  pas- 
for  novelty,  and  a  free  spirit,  that  with  difficulty  submits  to  re- 
tint;  while  she  has  withheld  that  discretion  which  alone  can  give  a 
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voluntary  control  over  those  passions.     For  sets  committed  before  this 
discretion  is  acquired,  or  when,  by  the  visitation  of  Providence,  it  is 
taken  away,  it  is  unjust  to  punish,  although  the  good  of  society  requires 
that  we  should  restrain.     Paternal,  or  any  other  authority  that  repre- 
sents it,  stands  in  the  place  of  this  discretion,  until  it  is  conferred  by 
instruction,  experience,  and  the  natural  expansion  of  the  faculties.   To 
this  domestic  lawgiver  and  judge,  is  confided,  during  this  interval,  the 
task  of  repressing  all  the  faults  of  infancy;  and  when  they  become  hurt- 
ful to  others,  he,  not  the  child  whom  he  ought  to  have  restrained,  is  an- 
swerable; civilly,  if  the  injury  were  done  without  his  connivance  or 
permission;  criminally  if  it  were.     These  are  the  dictates  of  most  laws^ 
applicable  to  a  period  of  infancy  more  or  less  indefinite,  according  to 
different  systems  ;  but,  after  that  period,  they  all  abandon  theae  sound 
principles,  and  hold  the  child  personally  accountable  to  the  penal  law; 
and  if  he  has  shown  dexterity  in  committing  the  crime,  or  used  shifts 
to  avoid  detection,  it  is,  by  the  common  law,  counted  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  consciousness  of  moral  guilt,  and  of  a  discretion  that  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  offence.     But  they  do  not  consider  that  the  moral  seaae 
is,  in  childhood,  produced  by  instruction  only,  and  the  force  of  exam- 
ple, and  that,  witfi  the  children  who  are  generally  the  objects  of  criminal 
procedure,  instruction  has  either  been  totally  wanting,  or  both  that  and 
example  have  been  of  a  nature  to  pervert,  not  form,  a  sense  of  right ; 
so  that,  if  the  want  of  discretion  entitles  to  the  protective  power  of  the 
law,  it  is  due  to  the  adolescence  of  children  quite  as  much  as  it  is  to  their 
infancy.     Either  they  have  parents  who  entirely  neglect  the  task,  or 
abuse  the  power  given  to  them  by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of 
society;  without  relations,  they  are  thrown  friendless  and  unprotected 
into  the  most  contaminating  associations,  where  morality,  religion  and 
temperance,  are  spoken  of  only  to  be  derided,  and  the  restraints  of  law 
are  studied  only  to  be  evaded.     In  either  of  these  cases,  these  onforta- 
nate  victims  to  the  vices  of  others,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  com- 
munity shall  supply  the  place  of  their  natural  protectors,  and  teach  them 
the  sanction  of  the  law  before  they  are  punished  for  its  breach.    la  a 
country  governed  by  wise  laws,  faithfully  executed,  this  class  of  chil- 
dren would  be  very  small ;  moral,  religious  and  literary  educatioo 
would  be  brought,  in  such  a  country,  within  the  reach  of  every  indifi- 
dtial,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  avail  himself  of  these  advanta^;  our^ 
in  this  respect,  is  not  yet  such  a  country.    We  are  rapidly  Mlvandog 
towards  this  degree  of  perfection;  but,  until  we  attain  it,  the  defect  is 
this  part  of  our  system  increases  the  obligation  on  the  community  tote 
a  father  to  the  fatherless  ;  to  snatch  the  innocent  child  from  the  luodi 
of  depraved  parents,  and  the  orphan  from  the  contamination  of  vies 
and  infamy;  and,  instead  of  harsh  punishments,  inflicted  foroftacei 
which  its  own  neglect  of  duty  has  occasioned,  to  remove  their  eaosebj 
the  milder  methods  of  instruction  and  useful  employment 

The  place  for  the  confinement  of  juvenile  offenders,  for  these  reasotfi 
is  to  be  considered  more  as  a  school  of  instruction  than  a  priaoii  far 
degrading  punishment;  a  school  in  which  the  vicious  habits  of  the|Mipil 
require  a  strict  discipline,  but  still  a  school;  into  which  he  esters  a 
vicious  boy,  and  from  which  he  is  to  depart  a  virtuous  aod  induitrio« 
youthf  where  the  involuntary  vices  and  crimes  with  which  hitamly 
childhood  was  stained,  are  to  be  eradicated,  their  very  remeninRt 
lost;  and,  in  their  place,  the  lessons  inculcated,  and  the  emnaplei  p^mh 
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eh  woold  bvre  iraided  him,  had  the  duties  or  nature  and  society 
s  peiAmied.  From  hence  he  begins  his  career  of  life;  and  as  it 
riabe  unjust  to  load  him,  on  his  outset,  with  the  opprobrium  which 
lid  be  inseparable  from  an  association,  in  the  same  place  of  punish- 
tf  with  hmened  offenders,  it  became  necessary,  as  well  from  this 
iimstanoe  as  from  the  different  nature  of  the  discipline,  to  separate 
entirely^  both  by  locality  and  name,  from  the  other  prisons. 
'o  ame  the  utility,  or  to  descant  on  the  humanity,  of  this  establish* 
It,  atlsr  demonstrating  its  justice,  would  be  a  useless  task.  Every 
id  that  has  investigated  the  causes  and  progress  of  crime,  must  ao- 
'wledge  the  one  ;  every  benevolent  heart  must  feel  the  other.  And 
D  eooDomy,  cold,  calculating  economy,  after  stating  the  account  in 
ars  and  cents,  must  confess  that  this  is  a  money-saving  institution, 
is  wise  to  prevent  an  hundred  atrocious  crimes  by  removing  the 
robriom  of  a  venial  fault,  and  substituting  instruction  for  punish- 
it;  if  it  is  the  highest  species  of  humanity  to  relieve  from  the  misery 
ice  and  the  degradation  of  crime,  to  extend  the  operation  of  charity 
le  mind,  and  to  snatch  with  its  angel  arm  innocence  from  seduction  ; 
be  a  saving  to  society  to  support  an  infant  for  a  few  years  at  school, 
thereby  avoid  the  charge  of  the  depredations  of  a  felon  for  the  rest 
lis  life(a),  and  the  expense  of  his  future  convictions  and  confine- 
its  ;  then  is  the  School  of  Reform — a  wise,  a  humane,  and  an  econo- 
al  institution. 

need  not  enlarge  this  report  by  the  details  for  the  government  of 
school  ;  they  are  minutely  contained  in  the  code.  One  principle 
rades  the  whole,  which  has  been  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  :  that 
ofienees  of  children  may  be  sufficiently  corrected,  both  for  the 

ThsM  is  hardly  t  child  who  will  be  condeiDDed  to  it  (the  New  York  House  of  Re- 

who*  if  left  lo  Uie  coarse  which  would  bring  him  to  it,  would  Dotfioally  be  supported  by 

te  at  t  cooTict.    The  eTidence  of  this  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  who  are  now  con« 

D  oor  Mate  prisons,  commenced  their  career  in  crimes  when  they  were  children,  Ia 

f  oar  laige  cities.    One  person  in  particular,  who  is  now  confined  in  the  prison  at  Ati« 

as  first  eonricted  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  has  since  been,  at  difierent 

wtnty-elgh«  years  a  convict,  supported  by  the  state,  at  an  eipense  of  not  less  than 

tsand  doflars. — Report  of  the  J>reu)  York  Committee. 

Arch  street  prison  at  Philadelphiai  there  is  now  awaiting  his  trial,  for  felony,  a  boy 

1  years  of  age,  who  already  passed  a  year  in  the  penitentiary  of  New  Jersey 

itealing:  daring  this  period  the  only  lessons  he  received,  were  the  details  given  by 

convicts  of  their  eiploits  ;  some  of  which  he  repeated  to  us,  with  a  satisfaction 

^rened.    I  cannot  avoid  adding  to  this  note  an  extract  from  a  report  on  the  state 

icb  prisons  made  by  Mr  Deappert,  which  strongly  exemplifies  the  necessity  of  a 

reparation  of  Juvenile  from  other  offenders.    "  There  were  in  the  same  room,  at 

eral  youths,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  correctional  tribunal, 

itb  men  of  different  ages,  and  also  a  man  condemned  to  death  for  murder:   he 

\  speak  to  me  in  private  ;  "  I  wait,'*  said  he,  "  the  moment  of  execution ;  and 

e  the  first  person  who  has  visited  us,  I  wish  to  address  you  with  confidence,  and 

idling  from  you.    I  am  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  I  have  been  condemned; 

iltted  robbery  and  murder.    From  my  infancy  my  parents  neglected  me.    I  fell 

)any ;  my  undoing  was  completed  in  a  prison ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  expiate 

Among  the  persons  whom  you  see  in  this  room  there  are  some  youths,  who, 

•serve,  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes,  as  soon  as 

•.onfinement  expires.    If  you  could  get  them  removed  Into  a  separate  room, 

he  the  greatest  benefit  that  you  could  confer  upon  them." 
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ends  of  punishment  and  example,  by  education  and  employment.  If 
this  be  wrong,  the  whole  plan  must  be  remodelled  ;  but  in  establishing 
it,  I  have  been  guided  by  something  better  than  the  best  reasoDing.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  there  is  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  which 
can  never  be  visited  but  with  unmixed  emotions  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual pleasure.  It  now  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  and 
twenty-nine  girls,  for  the  most  part  healthy,  cheerful,  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, orderly,  and  obedient;  animated  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
becoming  useful  members  of  society,  who,  but  for  this  establishment, 
would  still  have  been  suffering  under  the  accumulated  evils  attendant  on 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  the  lowest  depravity,  with  no  other  futurity  be- 
fore them  than  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
mentioning  here,  that  the  female  department  is  superintended  by  a  visit- 
ing committee  of  ladies,  who,  at  regular  and  frequent  periods,  examine 
the  school,  converse  with  the  scholars,  encourage  the  diffident,  reprove 
the  disorderly,  reward  the  industrious,  and  inspire  all  with  their  ovim 
virtues.  The  code  I  submit,  invites  a  similar  superintendence,  from 
which  the  highest  advantages,  such  as  nothing  but  the  benign  influenct 
of  female  character  can  give,  are  expected. 

The  plan  of  indenting  the  scholars  to  useful  trades  has  been  recom- 
mended, from  the  practical  effect  that  has  been  observed  at  New-York. 
It  might  at  first  be  supposed,  that  an  aversion  would  be  found  to  taking 
apprentices  from  such  a  place  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  mode  of  education  pursued,  is  so  great,  that 
applications  are  more  numerous,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  than  the 
rules  of  the  institution  will  permit  them  to  supply.     And,  althoogh 
twenty-eight  boys  and  fifteen  girls  have  been  indented,  the  most  favour- 
able accounts  have  been   received   of  their   behaviour  ;  two  having 
received  what  they  thought  ill  usage  from  their  masters,  left  them,  but 
returned  to  the  school,  and  only  one  has  resumed  his  former  bad  habits. 
What  renders  the  reformation  of  these  children  the  more  extraordinary, 
is,  that  thirty  of  them  had  before  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary^ 
from  one  to  five  different  times.     A  register  is  kept  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  different  boys,  and  of  as  much  of  their  previous  history  as  can 
be  discovered.     Extracts  from  this  are  annually  published,  and  they 
contain  a  number  of  facts  of  the  most  interesting  kind ;  all  proving 
the  practical  utility  of  the  plan.     Some  of  these  are  selected  from  the 
last  report  of  the  managers(a). 

(a)  W.  H.  O.— Thif  boy's  history  exhibits  one  of  the  moat  striking  instances  ef^nvflife 
depravity  that  we  have  on  the  records  of  this  institution.  He,  at  the  Mrly  ifs  sf  nbie 
years,  commenced  his  career  of  stealing,  and  with  the  assistance  of  90010,  BMNi  Mtened 
and  older  in  crime  than  himself,  he  continued  it  for  three  years,  with  the  most  HidevlMUl 
-•  success.  Of  his  short  life,  two  and  a  half  years  in  three  separate  terms,  havt  been  ssni' 
in  tlie  peniteiitiary,  besides  having  been  several  times  in  brideweU.  Tho  aseeeiatiQesk 
formed  in  those  schools  of  vice,  instead  of  reclaiming  him,  served  only  to  stieagiiNa  V^ 
vicious  propensities,  and,  at  his  discharge  from  them,  he  recommenced  bit  depiedeftgqr  ^ 
with  renewed  skill ;  in  short,  with  him  stealing  seemed  to  be  an  instinctive  prindplei  1^ 
be  continued  until  the  esublishment  of  this  institution.  He  fortunately  became  oneef  ftii*' 
inmates.  Upbn  his  introduction  he  evinced  a  settled  determination  to  M^tfw  Qm  vUAki 
succeeded  three  several  times).  The  most  rigid  treatment  was  for  a  Umg  >t»^*  fOMMlAf 
applied.  At  length  he  began  gradually  to  yield  to  the  restrtinte,  and  enbirit  H  Ai 
regulations  required  of  bim ;  from  January  to  December  1826,  be  eo  fitf  impiofed  M** 
considered  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  boys  in  the  house ;  the  pereon  wlm 
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It  will  be  observed,  that,  contrary  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
peniteotiary»  personal  castigation  is  permitted  in  the  school.  This 
exception  was  introduced  because  the  infliction  of  that  punishment  in 
childhood,  is  not  attended  with  the  degradation  which  characteriaes  it 
when  applied  to  adults  ;  because  it  is  permitted  to  teachers,  with  re- 
spect to  their  scholars  ;  to  masters,  as  respects  apprentices  ;  and 
because  the  rules  laid  down  for  regulating  the  punishment  are  such  as 
will  effectoallv  prevent  its  abuse.  Yet,  if  experience  should  prove,  as« 
I  think  it  will,  that,  even  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  it 


his  fefffieefy  ftid,  that  bit  tttention  to  his  work  wai  luch  as  to  afford  him  much  ph 
sure  ;  that  be  waa  entirely  obedient,  8f(reeable»  and  aclive  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duties. 
Conceiving  that  the  object  of  the  institution,  in  the  effect  of  his  reformation,  was  completed, 
aod  that  a  better  state  of  mind  could  not  be  effected  in  William,  he  was  indentured  to  a 
bigfalj  raspectable  mechanic,  living  in  Connecticut.  Some  time  previous  to  bis  indenture, 
be  waa  aaked  whether  be  would  ever  redarken  his  character  by  the  commission  of  crime,  if 
selected  to  be  bound  out ;  his  reply  was,  that  he  was  then  influenced  by  the  wicked  ofie, 
bot  that  he  now  felt  his  mind  to  be  in  a  different  channel ;  and  if  a  modest  and  bumble  de- 
portment for  several  months,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  his  frequently  practising  devo- 
tional eaMrdae,  are  proper  criterions  by  which  to  judge,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that 
William  waa  truly  an  altered  boy.  Since  bis  indenture,  a  very  favourable  report  baa  been 
rec^ved  from  him. 

S.  T.— Aged  siiteen  years,  bom  in  Patterson,  N.  J.;  be  lost  bis  father  and  mother  when 
qniCo  young,  after  which  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  guardians,  who  neglected  him.  He  in  a  short 
time  acqulied  a  degree  of  celebrity  among  his  companions,  by  his  skill  in  stealing  okl  rope, 
iron,  copper,  Sx.  from  around  the  docks.  His  career,  however,  was  made  short  by  the 
sBporintending  care  of  the  city  authority,  by  whom  be  was  committed  to  the  alms-house,  as 
a  TagranC-  He  twice  escaped  from  that  institution,  and  when  retaken  the  second  time,  he 
was  sent  here.  Soon  after  his  commitment  it  became  evident  that  the  discipline  of  the 
bottso  waa  ail  tliat  was  requisite  to  make  him  obedient.  Afler  conducting  himself  to  the 
•ndfo  mtisfMlion  of  the  superintendent,  be  was  indented  to  a  farmer  in  the  country. 
Sinco  Irie  Weoture,  we  have  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lives,  that  <*  he 
is  iodnatitooi,  attentive  and  kind ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  bis  mind,  as  relates  to  religion 
and  monSly,  that  he  will  reprove  his  men  for  using  profane  language,  in  a  prompt,  though 
modest  and  becoming  manner,  often  referring  to  the  precepts  he  received  from  liis  recent 

friends.** 

D.  B.  L. — Aged  fifteen  years,  born  in  New  York,  committed  from  the  police,  on  suspi- 

cioo  of  Imving  stolen  a  shawl.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker  street,  and 
for  some  months  played  the  tambourine  in  those  receptacles  of  vice  and  misery,  the  dancing- 
booscB  of  Coilears  Hook.  He  acknowledges  having  stolen  some  few  articles,  but  denies 
itoaiing  the  article  for  which  he  was  sent  here.  From  the  time  he  was  committed  until  his 
^bclmrge  bo  conducted  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  In  October  he  was  indentured 
ta  a  raspoctable  gentleman  residing  about  sixty  miles  north  of  this  city. 

L.  8d— Aged  about  sixteen  years,  born  in  Ireland  ;  his  parents  emigrated  to  this  country 
abont  el|^t  years  ago.  His  father  has  since  died.  His  education  was  entirely  neglected 
by  Mi  pamnts,  and  the  choice  of  his  companions  left  exclusively  to  himself.  He  has  work- 
ed at  aoftral  mechanical  branches  of  business,  to  none  of  which  bis  restless  disposition 
could  attedi  itself.  He  was  committed  to  the  Refuge  in  March,  1826,  from  the  police 
fir  ittaling  a  copper  kett!e,  for  which  be  had  been  confined  in  Bridewell  eight  days, 
ho  bad  been  four  times  before.  The  character  of  a  notorious  thief  cannot  with 
be  attached  to  this  boy,  though  he  had  been  a  habitual  pilferer  for  several  years. 
tTyen  bis  entry  into  th^  house,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  a  disposition  palpably  wicked,  yet 
ras  a  sonrce  of  much  trouble  to  the  superintendent ;  in  mischief  be  was  almost  invarlbly 
;  to  the  niles  and  regulations  of  the  house  be  was  perfectly  indifferent,  and  in  one  instance 
ihseondod.  Afker  a  few  days  be  was  returned,  severely  punished,  and  put  in  irons  for 
^»»ty-lhree  days,  when  his  irons  were  taken  off.    In  December  his  improvement  was  so 
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ought  to  be  abolished.  But,  while  this  power  is  granted  by  law  to  the 
master  over  the  scholar  or  apprentice,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  deny 
it  to  the  warden,  who  acts  in  this  capacity  towards  the  children  under 
his  care. 

There  is  also  another  difTercnce  that  will  be  remarked,  in  comparing 
this  institution  with  the  penitentiary  :  here  public  worship  is  directed, 
while,  in  the  penitentiary,  no  provision  is  made  for  its  performance. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  habitual  attendance  on  this  duty 
is  so  great,  that  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be  given  up  ;  but,  after  the  hek 
reflection  I  could  give  to  the  subject,  I  determined  that  it  might  safely 
be  allowed  in  the  school,  but  could  not,  without  danger,  be  permitted 
in  the  penitentiary.  The  discipline  necessary  to  preserve  order  in  the 
work-shops,  and  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  the  chapel,  during  divine  service.  In  the  habit 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  each  other  during  the  week,  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  church,  on  Sunday,  will  not  be  made,  by  the  children, 
the  means  of  communicating  plans  for  escape,  or  other  unlawful  com- 
bination.    But,  in  a  penitentiary,  instituted  for  solitary  confinement, 

great  that  be  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  night  watch,  and  day  guard,  the  daVVei  of 
which  he  faithfully  performed  until  July  1826,  when  he  requested  to  be  sent  to  sea;  Ym  recjaest 
was  complied  with,  and  he  was  indentured  to  a  highly  respectable  ship  owner  of  this  city. 
After  an  absence  of  three  months,  he  returned  to  the  Refuge  on  a  visit,  stated  that  he  wu 
perfectly  conlonted  with  his  situation,  and  that  he  had  oflen  reflected  while  at  aea,  that,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty,  he  might  hare  now  been  in  the  state  prison,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge. 

D.  S. — Aged  fifteen  years,  born  in  New  Yorlc ;  his  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant  i 
his  mother  since  married  an  oysterman,  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker  street.  David 
has  lived  with  three  different  persons),  who  Icept  oyster* cellars ;  after  leaving  them,  he  re- 
turned to  his  mother.  He  commenced  his  thefts  l>y  stealing  wood  from  about  the  docki ; 
has  also  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  old  junk,  copper,  &c.  He  has  been  three  seTenl 
times  committed  to  bridewell,  the  last  time  for  stealing  a  copper  kettle,  in  company  fritb 
the  foregoing  boy ;  it  was  for  this  offence  that  he  was  committed  to  the  Refuge.  He  wii 
at  first  very  refractory,  constantly  plotting  how  to  escape,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  otbflff 
to  accompany  him.  He  was  for  some  months  treated  with  much  strictness ;  from  Jok 
1825  to  February  1826,  his  conduct  was  entirely  satisfactory  ;  at  this  time  an  oppoftaafiy 
offering  to  give  him  an  advantageous  situation,  it  was  deemod  incompatible  with  the  d^ect 
of  the  institution  to  detain  him  longer.  Ho  was  consequenUy  indented  to  a  geDtleatt 
residing  in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  who,  in  a  letter  directed  to  his  mother,  two  moolbf 
after  tho  date  of  his  indenture,  says  he  has  much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  Davki't  coadnct 

J.  D.  S. — Aged  eleven  and  a  half  years,  born  in  New  York.  This  chUd,  notwilbstoBdiflg 
his  eitreme  youth,  has  committed  many  errors.  He  was  first  led  to  the  perpetntiooof  crtae 
by  the  persuasion  of  one  older  than  himself,  in  whose  company  he  stole  many  ailiclM »  ^ 
was  ODce  in  bridewell  for  stealing,  and  was  frequently  punished  by  his  paranlSthvi^  ^^ 
effect.  He  was  committed  here,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father,  in  April  IStf.  He  eoi- 
dncted  himself  with  uniform  propriety  until  October  1826,  when  he  was  leturatd  toti* 
parents  for  the  purpose  of  indenturing  to  a  gentleman  who  was  instrumental  in  his  lefstfi' 
tion,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  disposition.  Here  is  another  instance  id  wUck  A* 
preservation  of  a  child  from  ruin  may  be  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Bi^ 
Had  this  boy's  thieving  practices  been  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a  habity  they  dodUli* 
would  have  procured  for  him  a  residence  in  our  state  prison  or  penitentiary,  whet*  As  t^ 
ject  is  punishment,  and  not  reformation  ;  he  must  have  been  thrown  in  the  comptfT'^ 
and  hardened  offenders,  the  contaminating  influence  of  whose  conversatiou  wooU  iMi^ 
ally  have  banished  every  virtuous  and  generous  sentiinont  from  his  tender  boaoB.  ^^ 
reflecting  mind  but  must  admit  the  utility  of  such  an  iostitutioo,  and  what  geoeiOQS  ml^ 
would  contribute  to  its  support  ? 
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the  meeting  of  all  the  convicts  on  Sunday  would  be  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  first  principles  of  the  plan  ;  order  could  not  be  preserved 
without  recourse  being  had  to  corporal  chastisement ;  the  convicts 
vrould  anticipate  the  return  of  their  periodical  re-union,  not  to  listen 
to  the  truths  of  religion,  but  to  enjoy  the  society  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  ;  the  utmost  vigilance  could  not  prevent  communication 
by  whispers  or  signs;  they  would  become  acquainted  with  each  other's 
faces,  and  be  ready  to  renew,  after  discharge,  those  associations,  which 
it  IB  one  object  of  the  plan  to  prevent ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  most  of  the  combinations  for  insurrection 
and  escape  have  been  formed  in  the  chapel. 

In  all  these  institutions,  whether  for  restraint,  punishment  or  educa- 
tion, so  much  must  depend  on  the  integrity,  attention  and  ability,  of  the 
warden,  that  not  only  are  the  greatest  care  and  judgment  necessary  in 
selecting  him,  but  the  most  watchful  superintendence  after  he  in  chosen. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  to  which,  unhappily,  there  are  few 
exceptions,  that,  if  neglect  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  incurs 
DO  loss  of  emolument,  they  will  be  neglected,  unless  the  state  of  public 
opinion  is  such  as  to  make  it  an  equivalent  sanction;  this  last  is  a  pow- 
erful ag^nt ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  ;  and  it  operates 
least  upon  those  that  are  most  in  want  of  a  supervising  power.  A 
sensibility  to  public  opinion  is  connected,  for  tne  most  part,  with  a 
moral  sense  that  would,  of  itself,  enforce  a  performance  of  the  duty ; 
and  a  lax  morality  is  seldom  attended  with  any  great  reverence  for  tfie 
opinions  of  others.  But,  in  framing  laws,  we  cannot  count  on  the  con- 
stant operation  of  tins  high  sense  of  duty  or  regard  to  public  approba- 
tion. They  must  be  made  for  men  as  they  are ;  and  unfortunately  tlie 
disposition  to  gain  as  much  as  possible,  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
is  that  which  we  shall  find  most  general,  and  which,  therefore,  we  must 
counteract,  or  direct  to  our  purpose,  if  we  expect  our  institutions  to  be 
useful  and  permanent.  A  superintending  power,  therefore,  has,  in 
most  systems  of  law,  been  provided  to  secure  tlie  execution  of  official 
duty;  this  is  easily  done,  and  were  the  remedy  an  efl'ectual  one,  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  this  branch  of  legislation  ;  but  what  can 
assure  us  that  the  supervisors  will  do  their  duty  ? 

Custodes  ipsofl,  quia  cusCodiet  ? 

In  our  legislation,  we  way  create  a  system  of  successive  responsi- 
bilities and  inspections;  but  a  foundation  must  be  laid  for  the  last.  We 
may  place  the  weight  on  the  elephant,  and  support  him  by  the  tor- 
toise, but  here  our  theory,  with  that  of  tlie  Indian  cosmogonist,  ends. 
Sound  philosophy  alone  can,  in  both  cases,  direct  us  to  the  great 
principles,  which  efiect  the  difierent  ends,  without  this  cumbrous  and 
ufdeM  machinery.  Individual  interest  draws  all  to  a  central  point ;  a 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good,  enforced  by  the  fear  of  censure  and 
the  hope  of  applause,  gives  an  impetus  in  a  difierent  direction ;  and 
these  powers  combined,  will  restrain  aberrations  from  the  circle  of  offi- 
cial daty  just  as  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  preserved  by  the 
diveraent  operation  of  mutual  attraction  and  the  projectile  force. 

Self-interest,  then,  must  be  so  combined  with  the  public  good,  as  to 
make  them  inseparable;  and  public  inspection  must  be  secured,  to  keep 
this  great  spring  of  human  action  in  its  proper  direction.  This  has  been 
endeavoured  in  the  plan  of  administration  for  the  several  houses  of  con- 
finement provided  for  by  this  system. 
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The  whole  are  placed  under  the  superintending  care  of  the  same  board, 
because,  being  parts  of  the  same  system,  its  general  principles  could 
only  be  enforced  by  a  common  head.    The  number  of  the  institutions 
required  an  attention  that  a  single  person  could  not  well  perform  ;  a 
board  of  inspection,  therefore,  was  created,  and,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  duties,  the  number  of  five  was  fixed  on  as  that  which  would  best 
unite  the  advantages  of  deliberation  with  the  requisite  despatch  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  a  distribution  of  the  duties  into  classes,  that  some  might  be 
performed  by  one  member,  making  two  necessary  for  others,  and  a 
majority  for  those  which  were  most  important,  was  considered  as  a 
convenient  and  safe  arrangement.     This  board,  in  addition  to  its  gene- 
ral superintending  power,  has  the  direct  management  of  all  the  pecu- 
niary concerns  of  the  several  prisons,  but  under  regulations,  which,  it 
is  thought,  must  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  corrupt  appropriation  or 
negligent  dilapidation  of  the  funds.     Among  other  precautions,  is  ooe 
that  ought,  I  think,  to  be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  trust,  whether  arising 
from  office,  or  contract,  or  testamentary  disposition;  the  deposite  of  all 
moneys  held  for  another,  or  for  the  public  or  any  institution,  in  a  safe 
public  bank,  in  the  name  of  the  trust,  or  of  the  person  in  his  quality  as 
officer  or  agent,  to  be  drawn  out  only  by  checks,  expressing  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied,  and  making  it  a  criminal 
breach  of  trust  if  the  deposite  is  not  made,  or  if  the  funds  are  drawn 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  person  or  institution  for  whose 
use  it  was  received.    The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  in  com- 
mercial agencies,  and  private  and  public  trusts,  need  not  be  descanted 
on  here :  it  is  intended,  in  connexion  with  other  provisions,  prohibiting 
any  kind  of  concern  in  purchases  or  sales  made  for  the  prisons,  any 
profit  or  convenience  from  the  employment  of  the  prisoners,  to  take 
away  all  temptation  of  making  the  office  a  pecuniary  speculation,  and 
what  is  of  as  much  consequence,  perhaps,  to  prevent  its  being  thought 
one. 

The  board  of  inspection  must  be  permanent ;  its  duties  are  arduous; 
they  require  experience  as  well  as  diligence  ;  the  undivided  attention 
of  Uie  members  must  be  given  to  the  subject;  the  close  and  unremitted 
labours  required  by  the  important  business  entrusted  to  them,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  gratuitously  given.  Few  men,  in  our  state  of  society, 
can  afford  to  divert  the  time  required  for  this  purpose  from  their  pri- 
vate affairs  ;  and  those  who  can  afford  it,  are  not  always  the  best  fitted 
for  the  task.  They  must,  therefore,  be  paid,  and  so  liberally  paid,  is 
to  command  the  talent  and  integrity  required.  Philanthropy,  public 
spirit,  humanity  or  religion,  may  inspire  individuals  to  volunteer  ser- 
vices ;  but  it  is  a  natural  tendency  of  zeal  gradually  to  cool,  when 
the  service  which  excited  it  is  one  requiring  patiept  attention,  a  daily 
intercourse  with  the  most  degraded  of  our  species,  and  a  close  attention 
to  dull  detail,  more  especially  when  it  requires  no  exertion  of  tho« 
talents  that  command  public  applause:  besides  this,  if  the  service  if 
unpaid,  its  negligent  performance  rarely  incurs  the  penalty  of  puU* 
censure,  which  never  falls  very  heavy  on  those  who  have  gratuitodiif 
given  any  part  of  their  time  or  attention  to  the  business;  whereas, tto 
salary  being  an  equivalent  for  the  service,  legal  punishment,  as  wdl» 
loss  of  reputation,  will  generally  attend  neglect.  The  particular  poww* 
given  to  the  board  of  inspectors,  need  not  be  here  detailed  :  they  tf*f 
it  is  thought,  clearly  designated  in  the  text.     As  theirs  is  chiefly  tsu- 
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rvisiDg  power,  and  not  so  direct  an  agency  upon  the  prisoners  as  that 
the  other  officers,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  them  any 
terest  in  the  labour  of  the  convicts ;  the  number,  too,  of  their  mem- 
rs  would  have  rendered  this  extremely  onerous  to  the  institution. 
It  with  the  warden  it  was  different ;  to  him  it  ^as  deemed  necessary 
apply  those  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  which  make 
5  interest  of  the  officer  and  of  the  public  to  coincide.  The  interest  of 
i  public  is,  first,  that  all  the  regulations  in  the  code,  for  punishment 
d  reformation,  should  be  strictly  observed  ;  secondly,  that  as  much 
possible  of  the  expense  of  the  institution  should  be  paid  by  the  labour 
the  convicts.  To  give  the  warden  an  interest  in  the  first  branch, 
t  has  a  premium  on  the  decrease  of  reconvictions,  the  best  mode  of 
(ting  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  To  stimulate  him  in  promoting 
3  industry  and  skill  of  the  convicts,  he  has  a  per  centage  on  the  gross 
lount  of  their  labour ;  while  the  superintendence  of  the  inspectors^ 
iir  periodical  examination  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  other  officers^ 
3  observation  of  the  chaplain  and  physician,  and  of  the  official  visiters, 
11  effectually  prevent  his  urging  that  labour  by  any  other  means,  or 
any  greater  degree,  than  is  prescribed  by  the  code.  It  is  also  a  great 
ject,  that  by  preserving  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  the  punishment 
ould  not  be  carried  further  than  is  directed  by  the  sentence  ;  for  this 
irpose,  cleanliness,  wholesome  food,  exercise  and  proper  relaxation 
901  labour,  are  prescribed.  To  enforce  their  execution,  the  proper 
stem  of  inspection  is  provided  ;  and  to  combine  private  interest  and 
9  jfite  of  distinction  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  honorary  and 
efiil  premiums  are  given  for  different  grades  of  decrease  in  the  usual 
drtality  of  the  prisons.  These  rewards  are  extended  to  all  the  officers 
lose  agency  can  at  all  contribute  to  the  end. 

It  may  be  necessary,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  to  give 
me  idea  of  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  duties  of  those  which  have 
»t  yet  been  mentioned. 
The  plan,  as  has  been  seen,  comprehends, 
A  House  of  Detention,  with  two  departments ; 
A  Penitentiary  ; 
A  School  of  Reform  ; 

A  House  of  Hefuge  and  Industry,  with  two  departments. 
All  of  these  are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  five  inspectors; 
e  warden  and  one  matron  will  be  required  for  each  institution.  One 
aplain  and  one  physician  will  be  sufficient  for  the  four  ;  a  clerk  for 
e  Penitentiary;  one  teacher  for  the  School  for  Reform  and  another  for 
e  Penitentiary.  In  the  other  institutions,  the  detention  is  not  long 
ough  to  require  a  regular  establishment  for  education,  and  one  of  the 
mates  will  always  be  found  competent  for  this  purpose ;  so  that,  in- 
^pendent  of  the  underkeepers,  the  number  of  which  will  depend,  in 
»me  toeasure,  on  that  of  the  prisoners,  the  four  institutions  will  require 
lirteeo  officers.  The  manner  in  which  the  prisoners  are  proposed  to 
3  confined,  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  military  guard;  and  unless 
te  number  shall  multiply  much  beyond  our  hopes  and  reasonable  ex- 
3ctatioD8,  one  underkeeper  for  the  House  of  Detention,  one  for  the 
chool  of  Reform,  two  for  the  House  of  Industry,  and  six  for  the  Peni- 
mtiary,  ten  only  in  all,  will  be  required.  In  this  calculation,  neither 
le  inspectors  nor  their  agent  are  included. 
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A  regulation  of  much  importance  in  the  code  may  need  some  ex- 
planation, which  has  not  been  given  in  its  place.    Solitary  confinement, 
although  accompanied  by  the  permission  to  labour  in  an  uncovered 
court,  may,  if  the  labour  be  sedentary,  be  injurious  to  the  health.    To 
counteract  this  effect,  a  machine  is  directed  to  be  made  that  will  require 
strong  muscular  power  to  put  in  motion  ;  and  at  this,  each  of  the  male 
prisoners  is  directed  to  work,  but  only  for  one  hour  in  each  day.  This 
is  made  compulsory;  but  as  the  only  penalty  is  solitary  confinement  to 
the  cell,  and  as  it  is  considered  and  intended  only  as  a  preservation  to 
the  health,  this  compulsion  is  not  at  war  with  the  principles  before  laid 
down  on  that  subject    The  prisoners  arc  to  be  brought  to  the  machine 
separately,  and  it  must  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  permit  them  to  see  or 
hear  each  other  while  at  work.     Its  effects  will  be  not  only  to  preserve 
general  health,  but  to  fortify  the  muscular  powers,  and  fit  the  convict 
on  his  discharge  for  any  species  of  laborious  employment 

The  tread-mill,  although  a  favourite  engine  of  punishment  in  many 
institutions,  finds  no  place  in  this,  for  the  following  reasons  :  it  caonot 
be  employed  without  breaking  in  upon  the  system  of  solitary  codGdc- 
ment,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  system  ;  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
health  are  supported  by  strong  testimony(rz),  and  although  there  is  a 
contrariety  of  evidence  on  the  subject(A),  yet  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  whole,  that  it  does  not  fortify  the  constitution  and  prepare 
the  convict  for  any  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  laborious  life,  the  prin- 
cipal muscular  action  being  in  the  legs  only.     It  teaches  the  ooofieC 
nothing  that  can  be  useful  to  him  on  his  discharge.     It  is  not  a  pnAi- 
ble  employment  of  human  power.     If  it  have  any  effect  on  the  moitii^ 
it  must  be  a  bad  one,  from  the  associations  inseparable  from  it,andiiroin 
the  degradation  which  is  considered  to  be  attached  to  it    As  a  punish- 
ment it  must  be  unequal ;  to  give  it  Ihe  velocity  necessary  to  punish 
one  of  a  robust  constitution,  would  make  it  a  torture  to  a  weaker 
convict 

The  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  reasoning  in 
support  of  its  provisions,  are  now  before  the  legislature ;  their  wisdom 
will  determine  on  the  propriety  of  its  adoption.  Many  parts  of  the 
plan  have  at  different  times  been  proposed,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
partially  executed,  but  they  have  never  before  been  consolidated  and 
presented  as  component  parts  of  a  whole  system;  a  characteristic  which 
it  is  thought  constitutes  its  chief  value  :  for  it  must  be  apparent,  fit>iD 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  that,  without  a  continuity  of  operation,  ai 
well  as  uniformity  of  principle  in  the  plan,  no  infliction  of  punishmeot 
or  discipline  for  reformation  can  have  any  great  effect  In  all  l^'^^* 
tion  we  must  first  form  a  clear  idea  of  that  which  we  wish  to  ticeomfiijbf 
and  then  determine  on  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  These  being 
well  understood,  they  must  be  explicitly  enounced,  not  only  for  our 
own  guidance  in  forming  the  plan,  but  for  that  of  our  successors  in 
correcting,  of  the  judges  in  expounding,  and  of  our  constitaents  v 
obeying  it  In  that  which  I  offer,  its  great  object  has  been  constantlf 
kept  in  view,  and  has  been  repeated  perhaps  oftener  than  was  neceaaiyv 
and  the  means  proposed  to  effect  it  arc  such  only  as  have  been  neoif' 
mended  either  by  experience  or  the  maturest  reflection.     But,  if  tkii 

(a)  Sir  John  Cox  Hippeslie  on  the  tread-mill. 

(b)  Sixth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvemcot  of  Prison  Discipline,  appeadlK- 
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object  is  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  is  clear  that  this  would  be  but  im- 
pericGtly  efiected  by  any  discipline  applied  after  conviction  only.    Con- 
viction supposes  the  prior  existence  of  crime,  and  the  discipline  that 
corrects  it  is  punishment ;  but  punishment  is  only  one  of  the  means  of 
attaining  the  end  of  preventing  crimes :  to  avoid  their  commMon, 
therefore,  we  must  go  one  step  further  back ;  we  must  prevent  oon- 
tminiting  association  before  trial,  more  carefully  than  we  would  after 
it ;    ^we  must  never  confound  innocence  with  unconvicted  guilt,  by  im- 
posing any  unnecessary  restraint  upon  either.     But  even  accusation  is 
moBt  commonly  founded  on  the  evident  commission  of  an  offence,  al- 
though trial  is  necessary  to  designate  the  offenders.    We  must  begin, 
then,  at  an  earlier  sta^  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  it ;  we  must  relieve 
that  extreme  want  which  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  oftener  the  pre- 
tence for  crime;  and  we  must  find  employment  for  the  idleness  which 
generally  produces  it     And  when  this  is  done,  our  work  is  not  yet 
^naplete ;  religious,  moral  and  scientific  instruction  must  be  not  only 
provided  but  enforced,  in  ordej  to  stamp  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  character,  that  public  feeling,  and  those  manners,  without  which 
lawB  are  but  vain  restraints. 

I^he  recapitulation  of  the  several  institutions  embraced  by  the  Code 
^f  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  has  been  made  to  show  their  close 
connexion,  and  that  each  part  is  so  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
S'^^  objects  of  the  system,  that  an  omission  of  any  one  would,  in  a  great 
ii'^Oiiaun^  defeat  the  good  effect  that  might  be  expected  from  the  others. 
K/^^MpMHi  to  guard  the  community  from  the  inroads  of  crime,  every 
ff^^Sfk^MBi  be  defended.    A  besieged  city,  fortified  on  one  side,  leav- 
*%  'ilM>  others  open  to  hostile  attacks,  would  be  a  just  image  of  a  coun- 
^  in  which  laws  are  made  to  eradicate  offences  by  punishments  only, 
^htle  they  invite  them  by  neglect  of  education,  by  the  toleration  of 
^^ndieity,  idleness,  vagrancy,. and  the  corrupting  associations  of  the 
Accused  before  trial,  as  well  ai|..after  conviction.     Yet  such  is  the  la- 
j^^dtable  state  of  criminal  joHsprudence,  that  all  nations  are  more  or 
J^a  io  this  state.     Here  great  severity  is  used  to  punish  offences,  but 
^^  means  are  provided  to  prevent  them:  there  mild  punishments  and 
*  t^formatory  discipline  are  applied  after  judgment ;  but  severe  impri- 
^Utnent  and  contaminating  associations  are  indiscriminately  inflicted 
^  the  innocent  and  on  the  guilty  before  trial.     Between  some  states 
^^  contest  seems  which  shall  raise  the  greatest  revenue  from  the  labour 
^|[  the  convicts :  in  others  the  object  is  to  degrade  and  make  them  feel 
^^ir  misery.     No  where  has  a  system  been  established  consisting  of 
^  ^nnected  series  of  institutions  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
j'^^^ormity,  directed  to  the  same  end  ;  no  where  is  criminal  jurispru- 
I  ^^ce  treated  as  a  science ;  what  goes  by  that  name,  consists  of  a  col- 
^tion  of  dissimilar,  unconnected,  sometimes  conflicting  expedients  to 
^^iiish  different  offences  as  they  happen  to  prevail ;  of  experiments  di- 
''^cted  by  no  principle  to  try  the  effect  of  different  penalties;  of  perma- 
'^^Ot  laws  to  repress  temporary  evils;  of  discretionary  power,  sometimes 
^^th  the  blindest  confidence  vested  in  the  judse,  and  at  others  with  the 
1^^^  criminal  negligence  given  to  an  officer  of  executive  justice.     All 
J^^ae  and  other  incongruities  would  cease,  were  the  lawgiver  to  form 
^t>eet  principles ;  enounce  them  for  his  own  guidance  and  that  of  his 
.  ^^cessors;  and,  with  them  constantly  before  his  eyes,  arrange  his  sys- 
1^^^  of  criminal  jurisprudence  into  its  natural  divisions,  by  providing 
^^  the  poor,  employing  the  idle,  educating  the  ignorant,  defining  ou 

9.  ¥1 
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fences  ftod  designating  their  correspondent  punishment,  r^alating  the 
mode  of  procedure  for  preventing  crimes  and  prosecuting  o&nders^  and 
giving  precise  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  prisons. 

With  such  a  system  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  not  that  offences 
mUJbi  eradicated,  but  that  their  recurrence  will  be  much  leas  frequent, 
anv  ttftt  the  rare  spectacle  will  be  witnessed  of  a  retrograde  movement 
in  vice  and  crime.     But  the  desultory  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
and  are  daily  making,  to  carry  some  of  its  detached  parts  into  exeeu- 
tion,  do  but  retard  the  progress  and  endanger  the  success  of  reform ; 
they  are  troublesome,  they  are  expensive;  the  false  reliance  that  is  placed 
upon  them  by  their  advocates,  excites  high  expectations,  which  must 
be  disappointed,  because  a  disease  pervading  the  system  cannot  be  cured 
by  topical  remedies;  and  the  disappointment  produces  despair  of  final 
success,  an  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  reformation,  and  an  incUnatioo 
to  return  to  the  old  sanguinary  system. 

The  code  now  submitted  completes  the  System  of  Penal  Law,  which 
is  respectfully  offered  for  consideration. 

The  task  was  undertaken  with  an  unfeigned  distrust  of  my  own 
powers,  which  nothing  could  have  conquered  but  the  conviction  that 
a  simple  enumeration  and  development  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
system  is  founded,  would  force  a  conviction  of  their  truth. 

It  has  been  prosecuted  with  laborious  and  unremitted  application  for 
several  years,  with  a  respectful  attention  to  the  opinions  of  othen^  and 
a  close  observation  of  practical  results. 

Its  conclusion  was  attended  with  the  gratifying  conscioaq||p^of 
having  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  against  the  pride  of  Sftamiif 
and  neglected  no  means  that  could  be  suggested  by  the  deepest  senae 
of  its  importance,  and  a  religious  desire  that  it  might  advance  private 
happiness,  by  establishing  the  true  principles  of  public  justice. 

It  is  now  respectfully  offered  for  opnsideration,  in  the  hope  that 
after  legislative  wisdom  shall  have  suttHUi.the  omissions,  and  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  work,  it  may  be  madelfe  basis  of  a  system,  by  whidi 
instruction  may  be  promoted,  idleness  and  vice  repressed,  crimes  di- 
minished, and  the  sum  of  human  happiness  increased. 

EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Preamble. 


if  legislation  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  immutable.     Changes  are. 

by  the  alteration  of  circumstances  ;  amendments,  by  the  im- 
m  of  all  human  institutions;  but  laws  ought  never  to  be  changed 

great  deliberation,  and  a  due  consideration  as  well  of  the 
3n  which  they  were  founded,  as  of  the  circumstances  under 
[ley  were  enacted.  It  is  therefore  proper,  in  the  formation  of 
1^  to  state  clearly  the  motives  for  making  them,  and  the  prlnci- 
which  the  framers  were  governed  in  their  enactment.  With- 
owledge  of  these,  future  legislatures  cannot  perform  the  task 
Iment,  and  there  can  be  neither  consistency  in  legislation,  nor 
Ity  in  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

lese  reasons  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  de>- 
at  their  objects  in  establishing  the  following  code,  are — ' 
move  doubts  relative  to  the  authority  of  any  parts  of  the  penal 
he  different  nations  by  which  this  state,  before  its  independence, 
erned. 

abody  into  one  law  and  to  arrange  into  system  such  of  the 
prohibitions  enacted  by  different  statutes  as  are  proper  to  be  re- 
1  the  penal  code. 

elude  in  the  class  of  offences,  acts  injurious  to  the  state  and  its 
nts,  which  are  not  now  forbidden  by  law. 
rogate  the  reference,  which  now  exits,  to  a  foreign  law  for  the 
•n  of  offences  and  the  mode  of  prosecuting  them, 
ganize  a  connected  system  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  for  the 
;ion  and  punishment  of  offences. 

llect  into  written  codes,  and  to  express  in  plain  language,  all  the 
lich  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  for  the  protection  of  the 
lent  of  the  country,  and  the  person,  property,  condition,  and 
m  of  individuals  ;  the  penalties  and  punishments  attached  to  a 
>f  those  rules;  the  legal  means  of  preventing  offences,  and  the 
•  prosecuting  them  when  committed;  the  rules  of  evidence,  by 
tie  truth  of  accusations  are  to  be  tested;  and  the  duties  of  exe- 
nd  judicial  officers,  jurors  and  individuals,  in  preventing,  pro- 
;,  and  punishing  offences:  to  the  end  that  no  one  need  be  ieno- 
any  branch  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  it  concerns  all  to 
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And  to  change  the  present  penal  laws,  in  all  those  points  in  which 
they  contravene  the  following  principles^  which  the  general  assembly 
consider  as  fundamental  truths,  and  which  they  have  flwde  tlie  basis  of 
their  legislation  on  this  subject,  to  wit : 

Vengeance  is  unknown  to  the  law.  The  only  object  of  panishment 
is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offences :  it  should  be  calculated  to 

operate. 

First,  on  the  delinquent,  so  as  by  seclusion  to  deprive  him  of  the  pre- 
sent means,  and  by  haoits  of  industry  and  temperance,  of  any  future  de- 
sire, to  repeat  the  offence. 

Secondly,  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  so  as  to  deter  them  by  the 
example,  from  a  like  contravention  of  the  laws.  No  punishments; 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  effect  these  ends,  ought  to  be  inflicted. 

No  acts  or  omissions  should  be  declared  to  be  offences,  but  such 
as  are  injurious  to  the  state,  to  societies  permitted  by  the  laws,  or  to  in- 
dividuals. 

But  penal  laws  should  not  be  multiplied  without  evident  necessity ; 
therefore  acts,  although  injurious  to  individuals  or  societies,  should  not 
be  made  liable  to  public  prosecution,  when  they  may  be  sufficiently 
repressed  by  private  suit 

From  the  imperfection  of  all  human  institutions,  and  the  inevitable 
errors  of  those  who  manage  them,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  inno- 
cent are  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty.  Pan- 
ishments  should,  therefore,  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  re- 
mitted, and  as  far  as  possible  compensated,  in  cases  where  the  iojus- 
tice  of  the  sentence  becomes  apparent. 

Where  guilt  is  ascertained,  the  punishment  should  be  speedily  in- 
flicted. 

Penal  laws  should  be  written  in  plain  language,  clearly  and  uneqai- 
vocally  expressed,  that  they  may  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  pervert- 
ed ;  they  should  be  so  concise,  as  to  be  remembered  with  ease;  and  all 
technical  phrases,  or  words  they  contain,  should  be  clearly  definei 
They  should  be  promulgated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  a  knowledie 
of  their  provisions  upon  the  people;  to  this  end,  they  should  notooTj 
be  published,  but  taught  in  the  schools;  and  publicly  read  on  stated 
occasions. 

The  law  should  never  command  more  than  it  can  enforce.  Therefore, 
whenever,  from  public  opinion,  or  any  other  cause,  a  penal  law  cannot 
be  carried  into  execution,  it  should  bo  repealed. 

The  accused,  in  all  cases,  should  be  entitled  to  a  public  trial,  conducted 
by  known  rules,  before  impartial  judges  and  an  unbiassed  jury;  to 
a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation  against  him  ;  to  the  delay  necenary  to 
prepare  for  his  trial ;  to  process  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  his  own 
witnesses;  and  to  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  ezaminiDSthM 
who  are  produced  against  him;  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  Wide- 
fence;  to  free  communication  with  such  counsel,  if  in  confinement,  and 
to  be  bailed  in  all  cases,  except  those  particularly  specified  by  law.  No 
presumption  of  guilt,  however  violent,  can  justify  the  infiiction  of  MJ 
punishment  before  conviction,  or  of  any  bodily  restraint  greater  thia 
IS  necessary  to  prevent  escape  ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  re- 
straint should  be  determined  by  law. 

Perfect  liberty  should  be  secured  of  hearing  and  publishing  a  true 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  criminal  courts,  limited  only  by  sucb  ra- 
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striciions  bb  morality  and  decency  require  ;  and  no  restraint  whatsoever 
should  be  imposed  on  the  free  discussion  of  the  oflScial  conduct  of  the 
judges  and  illto  ministers  of  justice,  in  this  branch  of  government. 

Such  a  sysHVof  procedure,  in  criminal  cases,  should  be  established 
as  to  be  onderstood  without  long  study;  it  should  neither  suffer  the 
guilty  to  eseipe  by  formal  objections,  nor  involve  the  innocent  in  diffi- 
culties, by  errors  in  pleading. 

For  this  purpose,  amendments  should  be  permitted  in  all  cases, 
where  neither  the  accused  nor  the  public  prosecutor  can  be  surprised. 

Those  penal  laws  counteract  their  own  effect,  which,  through  a  mis- 
taken leoity,  give  greater  comforts  to  a  convict  than  those  which  he 
would  probably  have  enjoyed,  while  at  liberty. 

The  power  of  pardoning  should  be  only  exercised  in  cases  of  innocence 
discovered,  or  of  certain  and  unequivocal  reformation. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  preventing  the  execution  of  intended 
ofiences,  whenever  the  design  to  commit  them  is  sufficiently  apparent 

The  remote  means  of  preventing  offences,  do  not  form  the  subject 
of  penal  laws.  The  general  assemnly  will  provide  them  in  their  pro- 
per place.  They  are  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  means  of 
public  education,  and  the  promotion  of  industry,  and  consequently  of 
esse  and  happiness  among  the  people. 

Religion  is  a  source  of  happiness  here,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
hopes  of  it  hereafter ;  but  its  observance  can  never,  without  the  worst 
of  oppression,  form  the  subject  of  a  penal  code.  All  modes  of  belief, 
and  aU  forms  of  worship,  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  when  they 
interfere  with  no  private  or  public  rights,  all  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection in  their  exercise. 

Whatever  may  be  the  majority  of  the  professors  of  one  religion  or 
sect  in  the  state,  it  is  a  persecution  to  force  any  one  to  conform  to  any 
ceremonies,  or  to  observe  any  festival  or  day,  appropriated  to  worship, 
by  the  members  of  a  particular  religious  persuasion  :  this  does  not  ex- 
clude a  general  law,  establishing  civil  festivals  or  periodical  cessations 
from  labour  for  civil  purposes  unconnected  with  religious  worship,  or 
the  appointment  of  particular  days  on  which  citizens  of  all  persuasions 
should  join,  each  according  to  the  rites  of  his  own  religion,  in  render- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  any  signal  blessing,  or  imploring  his  assistance 
in  any  public  calamity. 

The  innocent  should  never  be  made  to  participate  in  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  guilty;  therefore,  no  such  effects  should  follow  convic- 
tion as  to  prevent  the  heir  from  claiming  an  inheritance  through  or  from 
the  person  convicted.  Still  less  should  the  feelings  of  nature  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  of  torture,  by  denouncing  punishment  against 
the  diildren,  to  secure  the  good  conduct  of  the  parent 
.  Laws  intended  to  suppress  a  temporary  evil  should  be  limited  to  the 
probable  time  of  its  duration,  or  carefully  repealed  after  the  reason  for 
enacting  them  has  ceased. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Plan  and  division  of  the  system  of  penal  law. 

Art  1.  This  system  comprises  four  distinct  codes,  and  a  Book  of 
Definitions.  The  first,  called  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  PuirisHMXHTSy 
is  divided  into  two  books,  containing  : — General  Principles  ;  and  the 
description  of  all  acts  or  omissions  that  are  declared  to  be  offences ; 
with  the  punishment  assigned  to  each. 

Art.  2.  The  second  is  called  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procbdurb. 
It  is  divided  into  two  books.  It  contains  the  means  provided  for  pre- 
venting offences  that  are  apprehended,  and  for  repressing  those  that 
exist ;  and  it  directs  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  bringing  offenders  to 

justice. 

Art  3.  The  third  is  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  applicable  as  well 
to  civil  as  to  penal  cases,  and  is  called  the  Code  of  Evidence. 

Art  4.  The  fourth  contains  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  in  all  the 
stages  in  which  imprisonment  is  used,  either  as  the  means  of  detention 
or  punishment  It  is  designated  as  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison 
Discipline. 

Art  5.  The  concluding  division  of  the  system  is  a  Book  of  Defi- 
nitions, which  defines  all  the  technical  words  or  phrases  that  are  used 
in  the  several  codes. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Introductory  notice. 

Art  6.  Whenever  the  office,  trust,  state,  or  relation,  of  tutor,  ward, 
administrator,  executor,  ancestor,  heir,  parent,  child,  ascendant,  de- 
scendant, minor,  infant,  master,  or  servant,  and  the  relative  pronouns, 
he  or  they,  as  referring  to  them,  are  used,  they  are  intended  to  mean 
as  well  females  as  males,  standing  in  those  relations,  or  exercising  the 
same  offices,  trusts,  or  duties,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed. 

Art  7.  The  general  terms — whoever ;  any  person  ;  any  one  ;  and 
the  relative  pronouns — he  or  they,  when  they  refer  to  them,  are  in- 
tended to  include  females  as  well  as  males,  unless  there  is  some  express- 
ion to  the  contrary.  The  word  man  is  used  in  this  system,  not  as  t 
generical  term,  but  to  express  a  person  of  the  male  sex,  of  whatever 
age.     The  term  woman  includes  females  of  every  age. 

Art  8.  Whenever  any  thing  is  forbidden  or  directed,  by  using  the 
general  terms — any  one  ;  one  ;  any  person  ;  whoever  ;  or  the  relative 
pronoun — he ;  referring  to  any  such  general  term,  the  same  prohibition 
or  direction  (if  the  contrary  be  not  expressed)  is  extended  to  more 
persons  than  one,  doing  or  omitting  thcsanie  act. 

Art  9.  Whenever  any  thing  is  directed  or  forbidden  with  respect 
to  one  object  or  thing,  the  same  direction  or  prohibition  extends  to 
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more  thin  cm  d  the  same  objects  or  things,  and  a  direction  or  prohi- 
bition as  to  mfHth  objects  than  one,  includes  the  same  prohibition  as  to 
a  single  one  itf  ti^  same  objects. 

Art  10.  Alt^t^ds  printed  in  small  capitals,  are  defined  and  ex- 
plained in  the  Book  of  Definitions  ;  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  system 
are  used  in  no  other  sense  than  that  given  to  them  by  such  definition 
or  explanation. 

Art  11.  Every  word  or  phrase,  other  than  those  so  printed,  is  to  be 
taken  and  construed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  common  par- 
lance, taken  in  connexion  with  the  context,  and  the  subject  relative  to 
which  it  is  employed. 

Art  12.  It  IS  not  intended  that  each  article  should  contain  in  itself 
a  complete  expression  of  legislative  will,  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  independent  of  the  other  articles  of  the  same  section  ;  the  whole 
are  to  be  considered  together  ;  to  avoid  repetition,  a  provision  in  one 
article  sometimes  relates  to  something  expressed  in  another  ;  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  found  in  the  article  immediately  preceding  this,  where 
the  words  <<  so  printed''  relate  to  printing  in  ^^  small  capitals,"  provided 
for  in  the  section  preceding  it 

Art.  13.  Whenever  the  degrees  of  relationship  between  persons  are 
referred  to,  the  degrees  by  affinity,  as  well  as  consanguinity,  are 
intended,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed. 

Art  14.  Whenever  any  thing  is  forbidden  or  commanded  for  the 
protection  of  property  or  interest,  and  the  general  term  <<  person"  or 
any  other  general  term,  is  used,  to  designate  the  party  whose  property 
or  interest  it  is  intended  to  protect  by  such  prohibition  or  command  ; 
in  all  such  cases,  the  state,  and  all  public  and  private  bodies  corporate 
are  included. 


8   V 


A  CODE  OF  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


-j; 


M 


INTRODUCTORY  TITLE. 


This  code  is  divided  into  two  books,  and  each  book  into  titles,  chap- 
ters, sections  and  articles,  numbered  throughout  the  whole  code. 

The  first  book  contains  general  provisions,  applicable  to  prosecutions 
and  trials  ;  to  the  persons  who  are  amenable  to  the  penal  laws  of  the 
state ;  to  the  circumstances  under  which  all  acts  that  would  other- 
wise be  offences  may  be  justified  or  excused;  to  the  repetition  of  offences; 
and  to  the  case  of  different  persons  participating  in  the  same  offence, 
as  principals,  accomplices  and  accessaries.  , 

The  second  book  defines  offences,  and  designates  their  punishments. 
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And  to  change  the  present  penal  laws,  in  all  those  points  in  which 
they  contravene  the  following  principles,  which  the  general  assembly 
consider  as  fundamental  truths,  and  which  they  have  tOjide  the  basis  of 
their  legislation  on  this  subject,  to  wit : 

Vengeance  is  unknown  to  the  law.  The  only  object  of  pmiishment 
is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  oflTences :  it  should  be  calculated  to 

operate. 

First,  on  the  delinquent,  so  as  by  seclusion  to  deprive  him  of  the  pre- 
sent means,  and  by  hanits  of  industry  and  temperance,  of  any  future  de- 
sire, to  repeat  the  offence. 

Secondly,  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  so  as  to  deter  them  by  the 
example,  from  a  like  contravention  of  the  laws.  No  punishmeoUj 
greater  Uian  are  necessary  to  effect  these  ends,  ought  to  be  inflicted. 

No  acts  or  omissions  should  be  declared  to  be  offences,  but  sach 
as  are  injurious  to  the  state,  to  societies  permitted  by  the  laws,  or  to  in- 
dividuals. 

But  penal  laws  should  not  be  multiplied  without  evident  necessity ; 
therefore  acts,  although  injurious  to  individuals  or  societies,  should  not 
be  made  liable  to  public  prosecution,  when  they  may  be  sufficiently 
repressed  by  private  suit 

From  the  imperfection  of  all  human  institutions,  and  the  inevitable 
errors  of  those  who  manage  them,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  inno- 
cent are  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty.  Puo- 
ishments  should,  therefore,  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  re- 
mitted, and  as  far  as  possible  compensated,  in  cases  where  the  iojas- 
tice  of  the  sentence  becomes  apparent. 

Where  guilt  is  ascertained,  the  punishment  should  be  speedily  in- 
flicted. 

Penal  laws  should  be  written  in  plain  language,  clearly  and  uneqai- 
vocally  expressed,  that  they  may  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  pervert- 
ed ;  they  should  be  so  concise,  as  to  be  remembered  with  ease;  and  all 
technical  phrases,  or  words  they  contain,  should  be  clearly  de&oei 
They  should  be  promulgated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  a  knowledff 
of  their  provisions  upon  the  people;  to  this  end,  they  should  notoolj 
be  published,  but  taught  in  the  schools;  and  publicly  read  on  stated 
occasions. 

The  law  should  never  command  more  than  it  can  enforce.  Therefore^ 
whenever,  from  public  opinion,  or  any  other  cause,  a  penal  law  canaot 
be  carried  into  execution,  it  should  be  repealed. 

The  accused,  in  all  cases,  should  be  entitled  to  a  public  trial,  conducted 
by  known  rules,  before  impartial  judges  and  an  unbiassed  juiy;  to 
a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation  against  him  ;  to  the  delay  necemry  to 
prepare  for  his  trial ;  to  process  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  his  own 
witnesses;  and  to  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  examining  thoM 
who  are  produced  against  him;  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  nil  de- 
fence; to  free  communication  with  such  counsel,  if  in  confinement,  lad 
to  be  bailed  in  all  cases,  except  those  particularly  specified  by  law.  No 
presumption  of  guilt,  however  violent,  can  justify  the  infliction  of  loj 
punishment  before  conviction,  or  of  any  bodily  restraint  greater  tbia 
IS  necessary  to  prevent  escape  ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  re- 
straint should  be  determined  by  law. 

Perfect  liberty  should  be  secured  of  hearing  and  publishing  a  InK 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  criminal  courts,  limited  only  by  such  re- 
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itrictions  as  morality  and  decency  require  ;  and  no  restraint  whatsoever 
should  be  imposed  on  the  free  discussion  of  the  o£Bcial  conduct  of  the 
judges  and  il|ii||  ministers  of  justice,  in  this  branch  of  government 

Such  a  tysHill  of  procedure,  in  criminal  cases,  should  be  established 
IS  to  be  understood  without  long  study;  it  should  neither  suffer  the 
^ilty  to  escape  by  formal  objections,  nor  involve  the  innocent  in  diffi- 
culties, by  errors  in  pleading. 

For  this  purpose,  amendments  should  be  permitted  in  all  cases, 
nrhere  neither  the  accused  nor  the  public  prosecutor  can  be  surprised. 

Those  penal  laws  counteract  their  own  effect,  which,  through  a  mis- 
taken lenity,  give  greater  comforts  to  a  convict  than  those  which  he 
would  probably  have  enjoyed,  while  at  liberty. 

The  power  of  pardoning  should  be  only  exercised  in  cases  of  innocence 
iiscovered,  or  of  certain  and  unequivocal  reformation. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  preventing  the  execution  of  intended 
iflfences,  whenever  the  design  to  commit  them  is  sufficiently  apparent 

The  remote  means  of  preventing  offences,  do  not  form  the  subject 
of  penal  laws.  The  general  assembly  will  provide  them  in  their  pro- 
;)er  place.  They  are  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  means  of 
Hiblic  education,  and  the  promotion  of  industry,  and  consequently  of 
lase  and  happiness  among  the  people. 

Religion  is  a  source  of  happiness  here,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
lopes  of  it  hereafter ;  but  its  observance  can  never,  without  the  worst 
if  oppression,  form  the  subject  of  a  penal  code.  All  modes  of  belief, 
md  all  forms  of  worship,  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  when  they 
jiterfere  with  no  private  or  public  rights,  all  are  entitled  to  equd  pro- 
tection in  their  exercise. 

Whatever  may  be  the  majority  of  the  professors  of  one  religion  or 
sect  in  the  state,  it  is  a  persecution  to  force  any  one  to  conform  to  any 
ceremonies,  or  to  observe  any  festival  or  day,  appropriated  to  worship, 
by  the  members  of  a  particular  religious  persuasion  :  this  does  not  ex- 
clude a  general  law,  establishing  civil  festivals  or  periodical  cessations 
from  lal^ur  for  civil  purposes  unconnected  with  religious  worship,  or 
the  appointment  of  particular  days  on  which  citizens  of  all  persuasions 
should  join,  each  according  to  the  rites  of  his  own  religion,  in  render- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  any  signal  blessing,  or  imploring  his  assistance 
Id  any  public  calamity. 

The  innocent  should  never  be  made  to  participate  in  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  guilty;  therefore,  no  such  effects  should  follow  convic- 
tion as  to  prevent  the  heir  from  claiming  an  inheritance  through  or  from 
the  person  convicted.  Still  less  should  the  feelings  of  nature  be  con- 
irarted  into  instruments  of  torture,  by  denouncing  punishment  against 
the  children,  to  secure  the  good  conduct  of  the  parent 
.  Laws  intended  to  suppress  a  temporary  evil  should  be  limited  to  the 
probable  time  of  its  duration,  or  carefully  repealed  after  the  reason  for 
HMCting  them  has  ceased. 
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CHAPTER  II.  i^  < 


Plan  and  division  of  the  system  of  penal  law. 

Art  1.  This  system  comprises  four  distinct  codes,  and  a  Book  of 
Definitions.  The  first,  called  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishmmts, 
is  divided  into  two  books,  containing  : — General  Principles  ;  and  the 
description  of  all  acts  or  omissions  that  are  declared  to  be  offences; 
with  the  punishment  assigned  to  each. 

Art.  2.  The  second  is  called  the  Code  of  Criminal  Progsditm. 
It  is  divided  into  two  books.  It  contains  the  means  provided  for  pre- 
venting offences  that  are  apprehended,  and  for  repressing  those  thit 
exist ;  and  it  directs  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  bringing  offenders  to 

justice. 

Art.  3.  The  third  is  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  applicable  as  well 
to  civil  as  to  penal  cases,  and  is  called  the  Code  of  Evidenck. 

Art.  4.  The  fourth  contains  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  in  all  the 
stages  in  which  imprisonment  is  used,  either  as  the  means  of  detention 
or  punishment  It  is  designated  as  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Pribox 
Discipline. 

Art.  5.  The  concluding  division  of  the  system  is  a  Book  of  Dxn- 
NiTioNS,  which  defines  all  the  technical  words  or  phrases  that  are  used 
in  the  several  codes. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Introductory  notice. 

Art  6.  Whenever  the  office,  trust,  state,  or  relation,  of  tulor,  ward, 
administrator,  executor,  ancestor,  heir,  parent,  child,  ascendant,  d^ 
scendant,  minor,  infant,  master,  or  servant,  and  the  relative  pronoans, 
he  or  they,  as  referring  to  them,  are  used,  they  are  intended  to  mean 
as  well  females  as  males,  standing  in  those  relations,  or  exercising  the 
same  offices,  trusts,  or  duties,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed. 

Art  7.  The  general  terms — whoever  ;  any  person  ;  any  one ;  and 
the  relative  pronouns — he  or  they,  when  they  refer  to  them,  arc  in- 
tended to  include  females  as  well  as  males,  unless  there  is  some  express- 
ion to  the  contrary.  The  word  man  is  used  in  this  system,  not  as  a 
generical  term,  but  to  express  a  person  of  the  male  sex,  of  whatever 
age.     The  term  woman  includes  females  of  every  age. 

Art  8.  Whenever  any  thing  is  forbidden  or  directed,  by  using  the 
general  terms — any  one  ;  one  ;  any  person  ;  whoever  ;  or  the  rdatift 
pronoun — he ;  referring  to  any  such  general  term,  the  same  prohibition 
or  direction  (if  the  contrary  be  not  expressed)  is  extended  to  more 
persons  than  one,  doing  or  omitting  the  same  act. 

Art  9.  Whenever  any  thing  is  directed  or  forbidden  with  respect 
to  one  object  or  thing,  the  same  direction  or  prohibition  extends  to 
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more  than  one  of  the  same  objects  or  things,  and  a  direction  or  prohi- 
bition as  to  more  objects  than  one,  includes  the  same  prohibition  as  to 
a  single  one  of  the  same  objects. 

Art  10.  All  words  printed  in  small  capitals,  are  defined  and  ex- 
plained in  the  Book  of  Definitions  ;  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  system 
are  used  in  no  other  sense  than  that  given  to  them  by  such  definition 
or  explanation. 

Art  II.  Every  word  or  phrase,  other  than  those  so  printed,  is  to  be 
taken  and  construed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  common  par- 
lance, taken  in  connexion  with  the  context,  and  the  subject  relative  to 
which  it  is  employed. 

Art  12.  It  is  not  intended  that  each  article  should  contain  in  itself 
a  complete  expression  of  legislative  will,  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  independent  of  the  other  articles  of  the  same  section  ;  the  whole 
are  to  be  considered  together  ;  to  avoid  repetition,  a  provision  in  one 
article  sometimes  relates  to  something  expressed  in  another  ;  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  found  in  the  article  immediately  preceding  this,  where 
the  words  <<  so  printed''  relate  to  printing  in  ^^  small  capitals,"  provided 
for  in  the  section  preceding  it 

Art.  13.  Whenever  the  degrees  of  relationship  between  persons  are 
referred  to,  the  degrees  by  afvinity,  as  well  as  consanguinity,  are 
intended,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed. 

Art  14.  Whenever  any  thing  is  forbidden  or  commanded  for  the 
protection  of  property  or  interest,  and  the  general  term  <<  person"  or 
any  other  general  term,  is  used,  to  designate  the  party  whose  property 
or  interest  it  is  intended  to  protect  by  such  prohibition  or  command  ; 
in  all  such  cases,  the  state,  and  all  public  and  private  bodies  corporate 
are  included. 


2    V 


A  CODB  OF  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  TITLE. 


This  code  is  divided  into  two  books,  and  each  book  into  titles,  chap- 
ters, sections  and  articles,  numbered  throughout  the  whole  code. 

The  first  book  contains  general  provisions,  applicable  to  prosecutions 
and  trials  ;  to  the  persons  who  are  amenable  to  the  penal  laws  of  the 
state ;  to  the  circumstances  under  which  all  acts  that  would  other- 
wise beofiences  may  be  justified  or  excused;  to  tlie  repetition  of  offences; 
and  to  the  case  of  different  persons  participating  in  the  same  offence, 
as  principals,  accomplices  and  accessaries. , 

The  second  book  defines  offences,  and  designates  their  punishments. 


BOOK  I. 


CONTAINING  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Containing  general  provisions  relative  to  the  operation  qf  the  pe- 
nal laws  of  this  state. 

Art  I.  No  act  or  omission  done  or  made  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  which  forbids  it,  can  be  punished  as  an  offence. 

Art  2.  If  an  act  or  omission  be  created  an  offence  by  onejaw,  tod 
the  penalty  be  altered  by  another,  no  breach  of  the  first  law,  commit- 
ted before  the  promulgation  of  the  second,  can  be  punished  by  inflict- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  Tatter. 

Art  3.  After  a  penal  law  is  repealed,  no  person  can  be  arrested, 
imprisoned,  tried  or  condemned,  for  a  breach  of  it  while  it  wu  in 
force,  unless  the  repealing  law  has  an  express  provision  to  that  eSeet 

Art  4.  The  distinction  between  a  favourable  and  unftvourtbb 
construction  of  laws  is  abolished.  All  penal  laws  whatever  are  to  be 
construed  according  to  the  plain  import  of  their  words,  taken  in  their 
usual  sense,  in  connexion  with  the  context,  and  with  reference  to  tbe 
matter  of  which  they  treat. 

Art  5.  When  a  second  penal  law  shall  direct  a  new  psNALTTy 
the  penalty  of  the  first  law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  abolished,  unless  tbe 
contrary  be  expressed. 

Art.  6.  A  law  which  simply  commands  or  forbids  an  act  to  be  dooe, 
but  which  contains  no  denunciation  of  a  penalty,  can  have  none  bat 
civil  effects  ;  the  act  or  omission  which  is  forbidden  cannot  bepooiAed 
as  an  offence. 

Art  7.  The  legislature  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  iiriiat  shall 
constitute  an  offence  ;  therefore  it  is  forbidden  to  punish  any  acts  or 
omissions,  not  expressly  prohibited,  under  pretence  that  they  ofol 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  of  religion,  morality  or  any  other  mle^  es- 
cept  written  law. 

Art  8.  Courts  are  expressly  prohibited  from  punishing  any  ^ 
or  omissions  which  are  not  forbidden  by  the  plain  import  of  the  woidt 
of  the  law,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  within  its  spirit  u  if 
better  that  acts  of  an  evil  tendency  should  for  a  time  be  done  with  te* 
punity,  than  that  courts  should  assume  legislative  powers;  lAi^ 
assumption  is  itself  an  act  more  injurious  than  any  it  may  pvpoit  ^ 
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There  are,  therefore,  no  constructive  offences.  The  legisla- 
^9  when  the  necessity  appears,  will  bring  such  acts  as  ought  to  be 
lished  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

krt  9.  If,  however,  any  penal  law  shall  be  so  inaccurately  drawn, 
o  bring  within  its  penalty  an  act  that  it  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
court,  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  so  to  punish  ;  the 
28ed  must  be  acquitted,  but  the  court  shall  report  such  case  to  the 
slature  at  their  next  session,  or  within  eight  days  if  they  be  in  sess- 
• 

\.rt.  10.  When  a  competent  tribunal,  judging  in  the  last  resort, 
h  rendered  a  final  judgment,  acquitting  or  condemning  the  accused, 
the  merits  of  the  charge  against  them,  he  can  never  be  again  prose- 
id  for  the  same  offence. 

kjrt  11.  An  accusation  being  an  affirmation  of  guilt,  it  must  be 
ved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  decide. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Otneral  provisions  relative  to  prosecutions  and  trials, 

^rt  12.  No  person  accused  of  any  ofience  shall  be  compelled  by 
Jence  or  menace,  to  answer  any  interrogations  relative  to  his  inno- 
ice  or  guilt;  nor  shall  his  confession,  unless  it  be  given  freely, 
ihout  violence,  menace,  or  promise  of  indemnity  or  favour,  be  pro- 
ved in  evidence  against  him. 

Art.  13*  No  person  shall  be  arrested  to  answer  for  any  ofience, 
t  m  the  manner  and  on  the  evidence  specially  set  forth  in  the  Codes 
Procedure  and  Evidence. 

Art  14.  No  SEARCH  warrant  shall  issue  in  any  case  but  in  those 
Dvided  for,  and  in  the  manner  directed,  in  the  Code  of  Procedure. 
Art  15.  The  accused,  in  every  stage  of  the  prosecution,  is  entitled 
have  advice  of  such  counsellor  at  law,  t)r  other  person,  as  may  be 
f|>loyed  by  him  for  his  defence.  If  he  declare  himself  unable  to  pro- 
re  counsel,  the  court  shall  assign  him  an  advocate  in  the  manner  di- 
eted by  the  said  code. 

Art.  16.  No  trial  for  any  crime  shall  be  had,  but  in  the  presence  of 
d  accused.  No  examination  of  witnesses  shall  be  used  on  such  trial, 
t  such  as  is  taken  in  the  joint  presence  of  the  court,  the  jury,  the 
blic  prosecutor  and  the  accused  ;  all  of  whom  shall  have  leave  to 
nation  the  witness.  Those  cases  in  which  testimony  is  allowed  to 
taken  by  commission,  and  those  which  are  specially  provided  for  in 
e  Code  of  Procedure,  are  excepted  from  the^provisions  of  this  ar- 
Je. 

Art.  17.  All  trials  for  ofiences  shall  be  held  in  public.  All  per- 
ils under  no  legal  disability  or  restraint,  have  a  right  to^be  present  at 
5h  trials  ; '  provided,  however,  that  the  court  may,  on  the  prayer  of 
2  prosecutor  or  the  accused,  direct  witnesses  to  Withdraw  until  they 
^  called  for  examination  ;  and  may  also,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
e  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Procedure,  remove  such  persons  as  shall 
struct  the  administration  of  justice. 
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Art  18.  The  preceding  article  is  subject  to  ttie  restriction  required 
by  decency  and  morals,  which  are  particularly  provided  for  in  the 
Code  of  Procedure. 

Art  19.  All  final  judgments  in  trials  for  ofiences,  with  the  reasons 
on  which  they  are  founded,  shall  be  distinctly  pronounced  in  open 
court,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  (if  he  be  in  custody),  and  they 
shall  be  entered  at  large  on  the  minutes  of  the  court  And  in  like 
manner  all  other  judgments,  orders  or  decisions,  shall  be  pronounced 
and  entered  on  the  minutes,  whenever  either  the  public  prosecutor  or 
the  accused  shall  require  the  same. 

Art.  20.  After  a  cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  is  decided,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  one,  by  printing  and  in  writing,  as  well  as  by 
speech,  to  discuss  the  reasons  of  any  judgment,  order  or  decree,  given 
in  the  course  of  any  such  suit  or  prosecution,  and  to  call  in  question 
the  legality  or  propriety  of  the  same. 

Art  21.  The  process  to  which  the  accused  is  entitled  by  the  coq- 
stitution,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses,  shall  be  granted 
for  witnesses  who  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  the  sheriff  of 
any  parish  to  whom  the  same  may  be  directed,  shall  serve  and  return 
such  process,  and  such  witnesses  shall  be  paid  by  the  state,  whenever 
the  accused  shall  be  acquitted,  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  the  accused,  if  convicted,  is  unable  to  pay  them. 

Art.  22.  All  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  the  trial  of  any  offeaee, 
shall  be  protected  from  arrest  in  any  civil  suit,  and  in  any  penal  suit 
for  a  misdemeanor,  other  than  a  breach  of  the  peace,  while  attending 
on  the  court,  and  for  a  reasonable  time,  while  going  to  or  returning 
therefrom  ;  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  witness  was  summoned  by 
collusion  merely  to  protect  him  from  arrest  And  in  case  of  any  a^ 
rest,  contrary  to  this  article,  any  judge  of  any  court  of  this  state, 
either  of  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  except  justices  of  the  peae^ 
may  grant  relief  by  discharging  the  person  arrested,  first  giving  notice 
to  the  person  causing  the  arrest,  or  to  his  agent 

Art.  23.  No  person  after  being  acquitted  or  ordered  to  be  discharged; 
shall  be  detained  for  the  payment  of  any  fees  or  costs  attending  tbe 
prosecution  for  which  he  has  been  discharged,  or  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  sum  allowed  by  the  law  for  his  support,  or  for  any  mm 
whatever  due  for  his  maintenance,  or  for  services  or  supplies  while  he 
was  in  prison.  Nor  shall  any  court  or  magistrate  give  judgment  in 
any  suit  against  a  person  who  has  been  acquitted  or  discharged  for 
want  of  prosecution,  if  he  shall  be  sued  for  any  such  fees,  or  for  any 
such  sum  as  is  allowed  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners. 

Art  24.  The  trial  by  jury,  as  regulated  in  the  Code  of  Procedure, 
is  declared  to  be  the  mode  of  trial  for  all  ofiences,  and  it  cannot  be 
renounced. 

Art  25.  There  shall  be  no  trial  for  any  crime  but  on  indictment, 
nor  for  any  misdemeanor  but  on  indictment  or  information,  in  tfce 
manner  directed  by  the  Code  of  Procedure. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Qf  penons  amenable  to  the  provisions  qf  this  code^  and  qf  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  all  acts  that  would  otherwise  be  offences^ 
^t£ry  be  justified  or  excused. 

Art  M.  All  persoDS,  whether  they  be  inhabitantfi  of  this  state,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  aliens,  are  liable  to  be 
punished  for  any  offisnce  committed  in  this  state  against  the  laws  thereof. 
Citisensor  inhabitants  of  the  state  may  be  punished  for  acts  committed 
out  of  the  limits  thereof,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  special  pro- 
vision of  kw,  declaring  that  tlie  act  forbidden  shall  be  an  offence,  al- 
though done  out  of  the  state. 

Art.  27.  An  offence  is  a  voluntary  act  or  omission,  done  or  made 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  a  penal  law.  There  can,  therefore,  gen^ 
rally  be  no  offence,  if  the  will  do  not  concur  with  the  act ;  but  the  law 
has  eatablished  exceptions  to,  and  modifications  of,  this  rule  :  but  no 
modifications  or  exceptions,  other  than  those  expressly  provided,  are 
to  be  allowed. 

Art  28.  After  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  no  one  shall  be  excused 
for  a  breach  of  it  on  an  alleged  ignorance  of  its  provisions. 

Art  29.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  comxnitted 
when  under  nine  years  of  age  ;  nor  of  any  offence  when  between  nine 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  proof  to  tlie  jury, 
that  he  had  suflScient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  illegality 
of  the  set  which  constituted  the  offence. 

Art  SO.  If  a  minor  shall  commit  an  offence  by  command  or  persua* 
flion  of  any  relation  in  the  ascending  line  ;  of  his  tutor  or  curator,  or 
any  person  acting  as  such  ;  or  of  his  master,  if  he  be  an  apprentice  or 
servant,  then  the  minor  shall  be  punished  for  such  offence  by  simple 
inaprisonment,  during  one  half  of  the  time  to  which  he  would  have 
been  sentenced  had  he  been  of  full  age.     Provided  such  n^inor  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
ofienee  ;  if  under  that  age,  the  command  or  persuasion  of  cither  of  the 
persons,  standing  in  either  of  the  relations  to  him  which  are  above  enu- 
merated, shall  excuse  him  from  punishment,  if  the  offence  committed 
be  a  misdemeanor  only ;  but  if  the  offence  be  a  crime,  such  minor^ 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  committed  to  the  school  of  reform, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  some  trade,  in  the  manner  par- 
ticularly provided  for  in  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline. 
And  in  all  cases  of  crimes  committed  by  minors,  under  the  age  of 
tighteen  years,  except  those  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  the 
^ourt  may  direct  that  the  offender  be,  either  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition 
^>  the  punishment  generally  provided  for  the  offence,  be  so  committed 
to  the  sehool  of  reform. 

Art  31.  In  like  manner,  a  married  woman  committing  an  ofienee 
^y  the  command  or  persuasion  of  her  husband,  shall  sufler  no  greater 
iMaiiishment  than  simple  imprisonment,  for  one  half  of  the  time  to 
^Hieh  sbe  would  have  been  sentenced,  if  she  had  committed  the  offence 
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without  such  command  or  persuasion.  The  relatioQ  of  husband  and 
wife,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  need  not  be  proved  by  testimony 
of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  contract.  Living  together  at  the  time, 
and  general  reputation  of  marriage,  shall  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
punishment  of  the  reputed  wife,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  reputed 
husband,  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed. 

Art.  32.  Offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  are  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  two  last  preceding  articles. 

Art.  33.  In  all  cases  where  a  minor  shall  be  aided  in  the  commias- 
ion  of  an  offence,  by  either  of  the  persons  standing  in  the  relation  to 
him  hereinbefore  enumerated  ;  or  if  the  husband  or  the  reputed  hus- 
band, shall  aid  the  wife  in  the  commission  of  the  offence,  or  shall  be 
PRESENT  during  the  time  of  its  commission,  without  endeavouring  to 
prevent  it,  either  of  these  circumstances  shall  be  proof  that  the  ofiSme 
was  committed  by  their  command  or  persuasion. 

Art.  34.  If  any  minor  or  married  woman  shall  have  committed  any 
offence,  and  the  persons  standing  in  the  relations  to  such  minor,  which 
are  above  enumerated,  or  the  husband  of  the  wife,  shall  be  convicted 
of  having  persuaded,  commanded,  or  aided  in  the  said  offence,  then 
said  persons  so  convicted  shall  be  punished  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: — 

If  the  minor  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  offence,  then  the  duration  of  the  punishment,  if  the  same  shall  con- 
sist of  imprisonment,  and  the  amount  of  the  fine,  if  any,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  inflicted  on  such  persons,  shall  be  increased  one 
half.  And  if  th^  minor  shall  be  above  fifteen  years,  thea  one-fourth; 
and  in  either  case,  if  the  punishment  for  such  offence  be  imprisonment 
for  life,  then  one  month  of  such  imprisonment,  in  every  year^  shall  be 
in  solitude. 

Art.  35.  No  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  HqsANirr,  can  be 
punished  as  an  offence.  No  person  becoming  insane  after  he  his 
committed  an  offence,  can  be  tried  for  the  same.  No  person  becomiog 
insane  after  he  has  been  found  guilty,  shall  be  sentenced  while  in  that 
state.  No  person  sentenced  shall  be  punished,  if  he  afterwards  become 
and  continue  insane. 

And  during  the  continuance  of  the  punishment,  if  the  convict  is  de- 
prived of  his  reason,  so  much  of  the  punishment  as  may  consist  of  htrJ 
labour,  shall,  during  such  ^insanity,  cease;  and  the  court  shall  makesoek 
order  with  respect  to  the  convict,  as  is  provided  in  the  Code  of  Reform 
and  Prison  Discipline. 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  court  having  cognianee 
of  the  offence,  shall  make  order  for  securing  the  person  of  the  aeeoied. 
The  manner  of  ascertaining  whether  insanity  is  feigned  or  real|  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

Art.  36.  Private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  armyf 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  are  not  liable  to  punishmest 
for  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  order  of  any  officer,  whose  kgi 
military  order  they  were  bound  to  obey;  but  all  officers  giving  or  tm^ 
mitting  the  command,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Art.  37.  The  order  of  a  military  superior  is  no  justification  or  esc^     |j 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime.  hf 

Art.  38.  The  order,  warrant  or  writ  issued  by  a  nugistrateor  eo*^  I . 
shall  justify  the  person  executing  it  for  any  act  done  in  obedieB^  L 
theretOi  only  in  cases  wherein  the  following  circumstances  concur:       L 
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1.  The  court  or  magistrate  must  have  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  or 
COGNIZANCE  of  the  matter,  in  which  the  order,  warrant  or  writ  was 
issued. 

2.  The  writ,  warrant  or  order,  if  written,  must  have  all  the  substan* 
tial  requisites  prescribed  by  law  for  such  writs  as  it  purports  to  be. 

3.  The  person  executing  it  must  be  an  officer  bound  to  execute,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  such  writs  as  it  purports  to  be  ;  or  he  must  be  a 
person  to  whom  such  writ  is  legally  directed;  or  he  must  be  one  legally 
called  upon  by  such  officer,  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  order,  warrant 
or  writ 

4.  He  must  have  no  knowledge  of  any  illegality  in  obtaining  or  exe- 
cuting the  order,  warrant  or  writ. 

Art  39.  The  legal  order  of  a  competent  magistrate  or  court,  if 
executed  by  a  person  dult  authorized,  will  justify  those  acts  which 
are  expressly  commanded  by  such  order,  and  also  all  those  acts  which 
are  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  the  order  into  execution,  but  it  will 
justify  no  other  acts  ;  the  means  allowed  as  necessary  by  law,  ai*e  de- 
tailed in  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

Art  40^  If  one  be  forced  by  threats  or  actual  violence  to  do  any  act, 
whieb,  if  voluntarily  done,  would  be  an  ofiTence,  he  shall  be  exempted 
from  punishment,  by  proving  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  That  he  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  if  he  did 
not  perform  the  act ;  and  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
threat  would  be  executed. 

2.  That  he  made  every  endeavour  which  could  be  made  by  any  man 
of  common  courage,  to  resist  or  escape  from  the  power  of  the  person 
using  the  threats. 

3.  That  the  act  of  which  he  is  accused,  was  done  while  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  using  the  threats  or  violence,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  same. 

Art  41.  If  one  intending  to  commit  an  offence,  and  in  the  act  of 
preparing  for,  or  executing  the  same,  shall,  through  mistake  or  acci- 
dent, do  another  act,  which,  if  voluntarily  done,  would  be  an  offence, 
he  shall  incur  the  penalty  for  the  act  really  done.  Provided,  that  if 
the  act  intended  to  be  done,  be  a  misdemeanor,  he  shall  only  ihcur  the 
highest  penalty  provided  by  law  for  the  offence  he  intended  to  com- 
mit, although  the  act  done  would,  if  he  had  intended  it,  have  been  a 
crime. 

But  if  the  intent  was  to  commit  a  crime,  although  inferior  in  de- 
•REB,  he  shall  incur  the  penalty  provided  by  law  for  the  act  really 
done. 

Art  48.  No  event  happening  through  mistake  or  accident  in  the 
performance  of  a  lawful  act,  done  with  ordinary  attention,  is  an 
offiraee. 

Art  43.  An  act  forbidden  by  law,  though  done  through  mistake  or 
AconRBNT,  from  the  want  of  ordinary  care  and  attention,  is  pun- 
iAable. 

Art  44.  The  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  article  are  subject  to 
^Hidifications  in  the  case  of  homicide,  which  are  expressed  in  the  part 
^  the  code  which  treats  of  homicide. 

Art  45.  The  intention  to  commit  an  offence  shall  be  presumed 
^enever  the  means  used  are  such  as,  in  the  common  course  of  events, 
^Ust  produce  the  event  which  is  forbidden. 
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Art.  46.  The  fact  which  constitutes  an  offence  being  proved,  all  facta 
or  circumstances  on  which  the  accused  relies  to  justify  or  excuse  the 
prohibited  act  or  omission,  must  be  proved  by  him. 

Art.  47.  If  any  person  who  shall  attempt  to  commit  an  offence,  fair 
in  completing  the  same,  or  is  interrupted  from  any  cau^c,  not  depend- 
ing on  his  own  will,  he  shall  suffer  one  half  of  the  fuhishment  tc: 
which  he  ivould  have  been  sentenced  if  he  had  completed  the  whole. 

Art.  48.  Military  offences  are  not  comprehended  in  this  code. 

Art.  49.  The  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  th^j 
state,  being  governed  by  their  own  usages,  no  act  done  within  th^, 
boundaries  by  individuals  belonging  to  such  tribes,  in  their  intercour^s^ 
with  each  other,  or  with  other  tribes,  and  not  affecting  any  other  per- 
son, is  considered  as  an  offence  against  this  code:  in  other  respects  they 
are  considered  in  the  same  light  with  other  persons  in  the  state,  bothu 
to  protection  and  liability  to  punishment. 

Art.  50.  Offences  committed  by  slaves,  form  the  subject  of  a  septnite 
code  :  such  offences  are  not  included*in  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
system . 

Art.  51.  The  Second  Book  of  this  code  contains  modifications  of  the 
general  provisions  contained  in  this  chapter,  which  control  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  a  repetition  of  offences. 


Art  53.  Any  person,  who  having  been  convicted  of  a  misdemeaoor^ 
shall  afterwards  repeat  the  same  offence,  or  commit  any  other  misde- 
meanor of  the  same  nature,  shall  suffer  addition  of  one  half  to  the 
punishment  he  would  otherwise  have  suffered.  If  the  first  conviction 
was  for  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  the  second  offence  of  the  same  na- 
ture, shall  also  be  increased  one  half. 

Art.  53.  And  if  any  person,  having  been  twice  previously  convicted 
of  crimes,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  shall  a  third  time  be  convicted  of 
any  crime  afterwards  committed,  he  shall  be  considered  as  unfit  for 
society,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art.  54.  A  previous  conviction  in  any  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  operates  the  same  effect  as  to  the  increase  of  punishment  for 
subsequent  offences,  as  if  the  same  conviction  had  taken  place  in  this 
Mate. 

Art.  55.  By  offences  of  the  same  nature,  In  this  section,  areii»- 
tended  all  such  as  are  comprised  within  the  same  title  in  the  Second 
Book  of  this  code. 

Art.  5(i,  Where  the  punishment  of  the  crtme  of  which  the  oftodtf 
is  a  second  or  a  third  time  convicted,  is  imprisonment  for  life,  the'*' 
creased  punishment  must  consist  in  seclusion,  or  such  other  privstit'^ 
as  the  judges  are  empowered  in  the  Second  Book  to  direct,  withreip*^ 
to  offenders  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Cf  principals^  accomplices  and  accessaries. 

Art.  57.  An  offence  being  the  doing  of  an  act  which  is  forbidden 
jnder  a  penalty  imposed  by  Ibw,  or  omitting  to  do  some  act,  which 
jnder  like  penalty  is  directed  by  law  to  be  done  ;  those  are  principal 
>ffenders  who  do  the  forbidden  act,  or  who  being  bound  to  do  the  act 
snjoinedy  are  guilty  of  the  omission. 

Art.  58.  If  the  forbidden  act  be  done  by  several,  all  are  principal 
Dffenders.  If  several  are  bound  to  perform  the  act  which  is  enjoined, 
all  who  omit  it  are  principal  offenders. 

Art  59.  When  the  act  constituting  the  offence  is  actually  done  by  only 
one  or  more  persons,  but  others  are  present,  and  knowing  the  unlaw- 
ful intent,  aid  them  by  acts,  or  encourage  them  by  words  or  gestures; 
or  if  not  being  actually  present,  others  shall  keep  watch  to  give  notiea 
of  the  approach  of  any  one  who  might  interrupt  the  commission  of  the 
offence;  or  shall  be  employed  in  procuring  aid,  or  arms,  or  instruments 
for  the  performance  of  the  act,  while  it  is  executing  ;  or  shall  do  any 
other  act  at  the  time  of  executing  the  offence,  to  secure  the  safety  or 
concealment  of  those  who  perform  the  offence,  or  to  aid  them  in  its 
execution  :  all  such  persons  are  also  principal  offenders,  and  may  be 
prosecuted  and  convicted  as  such. 

Art.  60.  When  the  offence  is  committed  by  secondabt  means,  with- 
out employing  the  agency  of  a  person  who  may  be  convicted  as  a  prin- 
cipal offender,  the  person  employing  and  preparing  those  secondary 
means  is  a  principal  offender,  although  he  tnay  not  be  present  when 
the  means  he  had  prepared  took  their  effect. 

Art.  61.  Laying  poison  where  the  person  whom  it  is  intended  to 
murder  may  take  it  himself;  employing  a  child,  or  other  innocent 
person,  to  give  it ;  setting  a  spring-gun,  so  that  the  party  may  fire  it 
himself;  are  examples  of  the  secondary  means  intended  by  the  last 
preceding  article. 

Art.  62.  Those  persons  are  also  principals,  who,  having  counselled 
'  or  agreed  to  the  performance  of  the  act,  shall  be  present  when  it  is  done, 
whether  they  aid  in  the  execution  or  not 

Art.  63.  There  may  be  accessaries  to  all  offences  committed  with 
premeditation,  and  accomplices  to  all  except  manslaughter,  aid  offences 
oecasioned  by  neglect 

Art  64.  There  can  be  neither  accomplice  nor  accessary,  except  in 
eases  where  an  offence  has  been  committed. 

Art.  65.  All  those  are  accomplices  who  are  not  present  at  the  com- 
tiiflsioD  of  an  oflfence,  but  who,  before  the  act  is  done,  verbally  or  in 
Writing,  shall  advise  or  command,  or  encourage  another  to  commit  it:' 

Those  who  agree  with  the  principal  offender  tonid  him  in  committing 
^he  offence,  although  such  aid  may  not  have  been  given  : 

Those  who  shall  promise  money,  or  other  reward,  who  shall  offer 
^Oy  place  or  particular  favour,  or  any  other  inducement;  or  shall  men- 
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ace  any  injury  or  loss  of  favour,  in  order  to  procure  the  commission 
of  an  offence : 

Those  who  shall  prepare  arms  or  instruments,  men,  money  or  aid  of 
any  kind,  or  do  any  other  act  prior  to  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
to  facilitate  its  execution,  and  knowing  that  it  is  intended :  all  these 
persons  are  accomplices. 

Art.  66.  No  person  caii  be  found  guilty  as  an  accomplice  to  any  of- 
fence, other  than  such  as  have  aided,  promoted,  advised  or  encouraged 
it  by  some  of  the  means  set  forth  in  the  last  preceding  article;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  advice  should  be  strictly  pursued :  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  offence  be  of  the  same  nature  and  for  the  same  object,  as  the  of- 
fence advised  or  encouraged. 

Art  67.  If  in  the  attempt  to  commit  an  offence,  the  principal  of- 
fender shall  make  himself  liable  to  punishment  for  any  other  act  com- 
mitted by  mistake  or  accident,  according  to  the  provisions  for  that 
purpose  hereinbefore  contained,  his  accomplices  shall  be  punished  only 
as  they  would  have  been  had  the  offence  been  committed  which  he 
intended  to  commit. 

Art  68.  The  punishment  of  an  accomplice  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
signated for  the  principal  offender,  excepting  the  increase  of  such 
punishment  provided  for  in  the  next  article. 

Art  69.  If  the  principal  offender  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whether  he  be  found  of  suflScient  intelligence  to  understand  the  nature 
and  illegality  of  the  act  or  not,  and  there  be  an  accomplice  of  full  age, 
the  punishment  of  such  accomplice  shall  be  increassd  one  half  and 
if  the  principal  offender  be  a  minor,  above  fifteen,  then  the  punishment 
of  the  accomplice  shall  be  increased  one  quarter. 

Art  70.  Accessaries  are  those  who,  knowing  that  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  conceal  the  offender,  or  give  him  any  other  aid,  in 
order  that  he  may  effect  his  escape  from  arrest  or  trial,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence;  he  who  aids  the  offender  in  preparing  and  making 
his  defence  at  law;  or  who  procures  him  to  be  bailed,  although  he  may 
afterwards  abscond,  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  accessary. 

Art  71.  The  following  persons  cannot  be  punished  as  accessarien 

!•  The  husband  or  wife  of  the  offender. 

2.  His  relations  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line,  either  by  affinity 
or  consanguinity. 

3.  His  brothers  or  sisters. 

4.  His  domestic  servants. 

Art  72.  The  accessary  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  simple  impri- 
sonment in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Second  Book. 

Art  73.  The  accomplice  may  be  arrested,  tried  and  punished  befora 
the  conviction  of  the  principal  offender,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  princi- 
pal shall  be  no  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  the  accomplice,  but  on  tbetrid 
of  such  accomplice,  the  commission  of  the  offence  must  be  cbari|f 
proved,  or  the  accomplice  cannot  be  convicted. 

Art  74.  The  accessary  may  be  arrested,  but  not  tried  withoat  Mf 
consent  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  and  the  acquittal  of  d* 
principal  shall  discharge  the  person  named  as  accessary. 
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OF  OFFENCES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


TITLE  I. 


GENERAL  DIVISIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  OFFENCES  AND  FUNISIUIBNT8. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Definition  and  divisions  of  offences. 

75.  Offences  are  those  acts  and  omissions  which  arc  forbidden 
itive  law,  under  the  sanction  of  a  penalty. 

76.  There  are  two  divisions  of  offences;  establishing  distinctiona 
the  one  from  the  degree  of  the  offence,  the  other  from  its  object 

he  first  division,  all  offences  are  either  crimes  or  misdemsanors. 
the  second,  they  are  public  or  private  offences. 

77.  All  offences  punishable  by  confinement  at  hard  labour,  or 
Tfeiture  of  any  civil  or  political  right,  are  crimes ;  all  other  of- 
are  misdemeanors. 

Dffences  to  which  either  of  the  punishments  enumerated  in  the 
seeding  article  are  expressly  assigned,  or  to  which  the  court  have 
etionary  power  to  apply  them,  are  punishable  in  that  manner 
the  meaning  of  that  article. 

78.  Offences,  in  relation  to  their  object,  are  public  or  private 
s. 

79.  Those  arc  public  offences  which  principally  affect  the  state 
government  in  any  of  its  branches,  or  any  of  its  institutions,  or 
ons  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens.  Those  are  public  offences 
affect, 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

The  legislative  power.  , 

The  executive  power. 

The  judiciary  power. 

The  public  tranquillity. 

The  right  of  suffrage. 

The  freedom  of  the  press. 
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8.  The  public  records, 

9.  The  current  coin  and  public  securities. 

10.  The  public  revenue. 

11.  The  commerce  and  manufactures. 

12.  The  public  property. 

13.  The  public  roads,  embankments,  navigable  waters,  and  other 
property  held  by  the  sovereign  power  for  the  common  use  of  the  people. 

14.  The  public  health. 

15.  The  morals  of  the  people. 

Art.  80.  Those  are  private  offences  which  principally  affect  indivi- 
duals, or  such  societies  as  are  either  established  or  permitted  by  law  ; 
they  are  such  as  affect  them, 

1.  In  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

2.  In  their  honour  and  reputation. 

3.  In  their  persons. 

4.  In  their  profession  and  trade. 

5.  In  their  civil  and  political  rights  and  conditions. 

6.  In  their  property. 

Art.  81.  The  division  of  offences  marked  out  by  this  chapter,  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  establishment  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
code  ;  each  offence  will  be  hereinafter  particularly  defined  and  illustra- 
ted ;  and  no  act  or  omission  is  an  offence^  which  does  not  come  within 
some  one  of  those  definitions  as  they  are  explained  and  illustrated. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  punishments. 

Art.  82.  To  enforce  the  performance  of  a  duty,  or  to  give  compensa- 
tion for  or  prevent  the  infraction  of  a  right,  is  the  province  of  civil  law. 
Penal  law  designates  such  infractions  as  require  coercion  or  punishment 
to  prevent  or  repress  them;  and  it  provides  for  each  wrong  thus  desig- 
nated, the  requisite  remedy  of  prevention,  removal  of  the  evil,  or 
J>enalty  for  its  commission.  This  code  is  strictly  penal :  compensation 
brms  no  part  of  its  sanction.  But  no  punishment  deprives  the  party 
who  is  injured  by  an  offence,  of  his  civil  remedy ;  the  reservation  of 
such  right  to  civil  redress,  is  no  where  expressly  made,  but  is  in  all 
cases  understood. 

Art.  83.  The  claim  of  the  party  injured  by  an  offence,  when  it  be- 
comes liquidated  by  a  judgment,  is  preferred  in  cases  of  insolvency, 
to  the  claim  of  the  state  for  a  fine  imposed  for  the  same  offence.  And 
if  the  fine  be  levied,  and  there  is  no  property  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
execution  on  the  private  suit,  the  amount  of  the  fine,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  may  be  necessary,  shall,  on  petition  against  the  officer  of  govern- 
tnent  in  whose  hands  it  may  be,  be  paid  over  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
obtained  by  the  party  injured. 

Art.  84.  The  civil  remedy  for  the  wrong  occasioned  by  an  offence 
may  be  pursued,  either  against  the  offender  (when  he  is  not  confined 
at  hard  labour),  or  against  the  curators  of  his  estate,  when  they  are 
appointed  according  to  the  directions  hereinafter  contained. 
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Art  85.  The  punishments  and  penalties  to  be  incurred  for  offences 
under  this  code  are, 

1.  Pecuniary  fines. 

2.  Simple  imprisonment 

3.  Imprisonment  in  close  custody. 

4.  Deprivation  of  o£Sce. 

5.  The  suspension  of  some  one  or  more  political  or  civil  rights  for 
a  limited  period. 

6.  The  forfeiture  of  some  one  or  more  political  or  civil  rights. 

7.  Imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

8.  Imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  life.  Both  these  last  punishments, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  solitary  confinement  and  other  priva- 
tions, as  are.  directed  in  different  parts  of  this  code. 

Art.  86.  In  addition  to  these  punishments,  where  the  offence  is.  of  • 
continuous  nature,  there  must  be  judgment  for  its  discontinuance. 

Art  87.  In  conviction  for  offences  that  affect  honour  or  reputation, 
the  judgment  may,  in  addition  to,  or  as  an  alternative  for  the  punish- 
ment assigned,  grant  an  honorary  reparation,  in  the  manner  designated 
in  that  class  of  offences. ' 

Art.  88.  Pecuniary  fines  imposed  for  offences  shall  be  levied  by  ex- 
ecution in  the  name  of  the  state ;  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  by 
the  practice  in  civil  cases,  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  a  judgment 
for  debt,  in  the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  state  ;  and 
the  fine  shall  be  a  lien  upon  real  property,  from  the  time  it  is  regist^^ 
in  the  office  of  the  register  of  mortgages,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
law  for  the  registry  of  judicial  mortgages. 

Art  89.  The  death  of  the  offender  operates  as  a  discharge  of  all 
pecuniary  fines  imposed  upon  him  :  even  if  execution  be  issued,  the 
officer  shall  proceed  no  further  therein.  If  the  offender  die  before  a 
sale  on  such  execution,  the  lien  created  by  the  registry  of  such  fine 
shall,  by  order  of  the  court,  be  taken  off,  on  proving  the  death  of  the 
offender ;  unless  real  property  shall  have  beeij  sold,  subject  to  such 
lien,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  have  formed  part  of  the  price  ;  in 
which  case,  the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be  levied  by  sale  of  the  said 
real  property,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  person  on  whom  the 
fine  was  imposed. 

Art  90.  A  pecuniary  fine  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  fourth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
imposed  ;  and  such  person  may,  in  all  cases,  have  any  pecuniary  fine 
reduced  to  that  amount,  on  showing  the  true  value  of  his  property,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court ;  in  which  case  the  court  must  commute  the 
part  of  the  fine  that  is  deducted  into  imprisonment ;  calculating  one 
day's  imprisonment  for  every  two  dollars  deducted  from  the  fine,  and 
the  imprisonment,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  in  close  custody  witii  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  next  article.  • 

Art  91.  The  wearing  apparel,  implements  of  trade,  and  household 
furniture  of  the  delinquent,  shall  not  be  seized  on  an  execution  to  sat- 
isfy a  pecuniary  fine,  nor  shall  his  arms  or  accoutrements  as  an  officer 
or  private  in  the  militia.  If  no  other  property  be  found,  the  eoort 
imposing  the  fine  may,  on  such  return  being  made  on  the  execution, 
direct  that  the  offender  be  imprisoned  (either  in  close  custody  or  in 
simple  imprisonment,  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  time,  at  their  dis- 
cretion) one  day  for  every  two  dollan  contained  in  the  amount 
2X 
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of  the  fine  imposed  ;  provided,  that  such  jmprisonment  do  not  exceed 
the  term  of  ninety  days,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  such  fine  ;  and 
such  imprisonment  shall  operate  as  full  satisfaction  of  such  fine. 

Art.  92.  Simple  imprisonment  is  inflicted  by  the  mere  coDfinement 
of  the  ofiender  in  the  common  prison,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
law,  which  sliall  be  in  a  building  or  apartment  distinct  from  the  peni- 
tentiary. This  punishment  consists  simply  in  the  confinement  of  the 
person  within  the  walls  of  such  prison,  the  prisoner  being  debarred 
neither  the  use  of  books,  nor  the  means  of  writing,  nor  the  society  of 
such  persons  as  may  desire  to  see  him  during  the  hours  established  by 
the  general  regulations  for  the  prison. 

Imprisonment  in  close  custody  is  an  imprisonment  within  a  single 
chamber  of  the  common  prison,  during  which  the  prisoner  is  to  oe 
allowed  no  other  sustenance  than  the  common  prison  allowance,  and  is 
debarred  all  visits,  except  such  as  may  be  specially  allowed  by  the  judge 
in  particular  cases  of  business  or  sickness. 

Art  93.  The  civil  rights,  which  may  be  forfeited  or  suspended  by 
virtue  of  any  sentence  importing  such  forfeiture  or  suspension,  are 
divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  The  right  of  exercising  the  duties  of  executor,  administrator, 
tutor,  curator,  attorney  at  law,  attorney  in  fact,  or  being  appointed  to  any 
PRIVATE  OFFICE,  which  is  now,  or  may  hereafter,  be  established  by  law. 

2.  The  right  of  appearing  in  person,  or  by  attorney,  in  any  court, 
as  party  to  a  suit,  either  as  plaintifi'or  defendant. 

3.  The  right  of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  the  country,  and  of  senr- 
ing  on  juries. 

Art.  94.  All  political  rights  are  suspended  by  a  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment at  hard  labour,  during  the  period  for  which  such  imprisonmeot 
is  directed;  if  such  sentence  be  for  life,  all  those  rights  are  forfeited. 

Art  95.  A  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  suspends,  div- 
ing the  term  of  such  imprisonment,  all  civil  rights.  If  such  senteoee 
be  for  life,  all  civil  rights  are  forfeited.  Forfeiture  or  suspension  of 
civil  rights  is  directed  in  certain  cases,  which  are  specially  provided  ibr.  ff j 

Art  96.  A  suspension  or  forfeiture  of  political  rights,  whether  tf-  l| 
pressly  pronounced  or  implied,  by  the  operation  of  the  two  last  pre-  f , 
ceding  articles,  deprives  the  ofiender  of  any  public  office  he  naf  1^ 
hold  at  the  time. 

Art  97.  When  sentence  of  forfeiture  or  suspension  of  civil  righH  Mf^ 
or  of  those  of  the  first  class  only,  has  been  expressly  pronounced  tf  I  j 
implied  by  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  all  the  datN|l|^ 
trusts,  or  private  offices,  coming  within  the  first  class  of  civil  riM  1^ 
are  vacated  by  the  sentence;  and  some  other  person  shall  be  appoiolril^ 
to  fulfil  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  vacancy  had  been  ott^l^ 
sioned  by  death.  I|^ 

Art  98.  During  the  term  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  tbei^'l   4 
ministration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  convict  is  committed  to  a  cunH 
named  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

Art.  99.  Imprisonment  at  hard  labour  is  inflicted  in  the  follovif 
degrees: 

1.  At  labour  in  classes  of  convicts,  in  the  manner  directed  bf 
Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline.  i^ 

2.  At  labour  in  solitude.  'L 

3.  In  solitude,  with  occasional  labour.  W^ 
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Art.  100.  When  any  one  convicted  of  murder  under  trust,  assassina- 
tion,  or  parricide,  shall  die  in  prison,  his  body  shall  be  delivered  for 
dissection;  and  the  court  may,  at  their  discretion,  add  the  same  provision 
to  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  simple  murder  or  rape. 

Art.  101.  The  punishment  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  admits  of 
aggravation  and  alleviation,  in  different  offences,  as  to  food,  dress,  hours 
of  labour,  solitude  and  other  particulars  which  are  described  in  this 
code,  and  in  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline. 

Art.  102.  Fordifferentmodificationsof  the  same  offence,  aggravations 
and  alleviations  of  punishment  are  directed  in  this  code,  by  a  reference 
to  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  principal  offence;  which  it  orders  t6 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  a  certain  proportion.  To  apply  this  pro- 
portion, the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  : 

1.  If  the  direction  be  to  diminish  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  proportion  shall  be  taken  on  a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 

2.  If  the  punishment  directed  to  be  increased  or  diminished  leave-a 
discretion  to  the  court  between  a  longer  and  a  shorter  term  of  time,  or 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  fine,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  terms  or  sums 
shall  be  diminished  or  increased  in  the  proportion  directed. 

3.  When  no  lower  term  or  sum  is  fixed,  the  highest  term  or  sum 
must  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  proportion  directed,  as  the 
highest  limit  The  court  must  determine  what  judgment  they  would 
have  probably  rendered  for  the  simple  offence,  and  take  that  as  the  sum 
or  term  on  which  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  punishment  for  the 
modified  offence. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  a  discretion  is  given  to  the  court,  they  pnust 
observe  the  last  preceding  rule;  and  within  the  increased  or  diminished 
limits,  calculate  the  increase  or  diminution  of  punishment  for  the  mo- 
dified offence,  upon  the  term  or  sum  they  would  have  assigned  to  the 
simple  offence. 

5.  Where  the  punishment  is  a  forfeiture  of  civil  or  political  rights, 
and  a  diminution  is  directed,  the  proportion  shall  be  determined  oy  a 
suspension  of  those  rights,  calculated  on  a  number  of  twenty-four  years 
as  the  whole.  * 

6.  When  the  judgment  is  a  suspension  of  such  rights  for  a  definite 
time,  the  proportion  shall  be  calculated  on  that  time. 

All  the  other  incidents  of  the  whole  punishment  are  annexed  to  the 
proportion  during  the  period  it  lasts. 

Art  103.  Fines  for  certain  offences  are  directed  to  bear  a  certain  pro- 

?>rtion  to  the  income  or  emoluments  of  the  office  held  by  the  offender, 
o  determine  the  amount  of  these  fines,  the  court  may  examine  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  reputed  emoluments,  which  may  be  reduced,  if  higher 
than  the  truth,  by  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  which  it  is  optional  with 
liim  to  give. 

Art  104.  Where  for  the  offence  of  bribery  a  fine  is  directed  to  be 
imposed,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  bribe  offered  or 
r^eived,  and  such  value  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  if  the  bribe  is  some- 
'^ing  which  cannot  be  appreciated  in  money,  the  fine  imposed  shall 
not  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  three  thousand 
dollars,  unless  there  be  a  special  provision  to  the  contrary. 

Art  105.  No  other  punishments  can  be  inflicted  for  any  offence  than 
^ose  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  and  only  in  the  cases  provided  for 
^y  this  code. 
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Art  106.  Where  one  penoD  shall  be  gailty  of  several  offences  before 
he  has  beeo  convicted  of  any,  the  poniAmeiit  for  each  saceessiTe  of- 
fence 18  cumulative ;  but  the  augmented  puniriiment  prescribed  for  the 
repetition  of  ofieiices  is  not  thereby  incurred  ;  and  where  the  punish- 
ment for  a  former  offence  is  less  than  imprisonment  for  life,  the  im- 
prisonment incurred  for  the  second  conviction  shall  commence  at  the 
eipiration  of  the  first  imprisonment 

Art  107.  The  person  of  a  convict  who  is  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment,  which  brings  with  it  a  forfeiture  of  his  civil  rights,  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  its  custody.  Any  restraint  or 
violence  to  his  person,  beyond  that  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be 
if  he  were  not  convicted. 

Art  108.  The  privation  of  the  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the 
country,  does  not  give  an  exemption  from  military  duty.  Persons 
under  this  disability  are  forced  to  serve,  but  without  arms,  on  working 
parties,, and  in  the  drudgery  of  the  service. 


TITLE  11. 


or  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  treason. 


«  Art.  109.  Treason  is  defined  by  the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  con- 
sists in  levying  war  against  the  state,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies, 
giving  them  aia  and  comfort;  but  as  by  the  nature  of  the  union  between 
the  different  stales,  the  levying  war  against  one  state  is  a  levy  of  war 
against  the  whole,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  having 
made,  that  act  treason,  and  vested  the  cognizance  of  the  crime  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  no  provisions  are  deemed  proper  to  be 
made  respecting  that  offence. 


CHAPTER  II. 


O/sedUion. 


Art  110.  Whoever  shall,  by  vorcs  of  arms,  attempt  to  dismsmbi. 
the  state,  or  to  subvert  or  ohanox  the  constitution  thereof,  aball  be  im 
prisoned  at  hard  labour  in  solitude  for  life,  and  after  death  his  body 
ahall  be  delivered  for  dissection. 
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Art  ill.  To  constitute  this  offence,  there  must  be  not  only  a  de* 
sign  to  dismember  the  state,  or  to  subvert  or  change  its  constitution,  but 
•n  attempt  must  be  made  to  do  it  by  force. 

Art  112.  The  attempt  consists  in  enlisting  men,  preparing  arms,  or 
making  an  assemblage  of  men,  armed  or  otherwise  arrayed,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  design  to  effect  their  object  by  force.  This  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  attempt,  whether  any  actual  violence  be  com- 
mitted or  not  • 

Art  113.  Ifanyoneshall,  by  writing,  printing,  or  verbally,  counselor 
EXCITE  the  people  of  this  state,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  to  copamit  either 
of  the  offences  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  or  to  re- 
sist by  force  the  legal  execution  of  any  constitutional  law  of  the  state^ 
he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars;  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  twelve  months,  and  be  suspended  from  his  political  rights 
.for  four  years. 

Art.  114.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  constitute  this  offence,  that  the  crime 
advised  should  be  committed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  exciting  insurrection. 

Art  115.  Any  free  person  who  shall  aid  in  any  insurrection  of  slaves 
against  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  state,  who  shall  join  in  any  secret 
assembly  of  slaves,  in  which  such  insurrection  shall  be  planned,  with 
design  to  promote  it,  or  shall  excite  or  persuade  any  slaves  to  attempt 
such  insurrection,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art  116.  By  < insurrection,''  is  meant  an  assembling  with  arms, 
with  intent  to  regain  their  liberty  by  force. 

Art  J17.  The  term  <<  excite"  in  the  description  of  this  offence,  meail 
to  ofier  any  persuasion  or  inducement,  which  has  insurrection  for  its 
immediate  object  It  excludes  the  construction  that  would  make  those 
guilty  who  only  use  language  calculated  to  render  the  slaves  discon- 
tented with  their  state.  This,  if  done  with  design  to  promote  such 
discontent,  is  an  offence  punishable  by  fine,  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars ;  or  imprisonment,  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
nor  more  than  six  months,  in  close  custody. 


TITLE  m. 


OF  OVFENOBS  AOAimrrTBS  LXOISULTIVS  POWRR. 


§lQcral  Rssembly  of  this  state,  or  either  of  the  bouses  composing  it,  from 
meeting,  or  shall,  with  intent  to  prevent  such  meetingf  by  the  use  of 
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personal  violence  or  threats  thereof,  prevent  any  of  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly  from  attending  the  house  to  which  they  may  belong, 
or  shall  by  force  or  threats  thereof  force  either  of  the  said  branches  of 
the  general  assembly  to  adjourn  or  disperse,  or  to  pass  any  resolution 
or  law,  or  do  any  other  act ;  or  to  reject  any  resolution  or  law  which 
they  constitutionally  might  pass ;  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  ;  be  confined  not 
lest  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten  years  at  hard  labour,  and  shall  forfeit 
his  political  rights. 

Art.  119.  Whoever  shall  use  any  threats  of  violence  to  any  member 
of  the  general  assembly,  with  intent  to  influence  his  official  conduct,  or 
shall  make  any  assault  on  him  in  consequence  of  any  thing  he  may 
have  said  or  done,  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  or  of  his  conduct  as  a 
member  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody, 
not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Art.  120.  Whoever  shall  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe  any  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  four  times  the  value 
of  the  bribe,  and  if  the  amount  thereof  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  cannot 
be  appreciated  in  money,  then  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand,  nor 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  ;  shall  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  la- 
bour, not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  be  sus- 
pended from  all  political  rights  for  five  years. 

Art  121.  If  any  member  of  the  general  assembly  shall  receive  or  agree 
to  receive  a  bribe,  he  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the 
value  of  the  bribe,  and  if  the  value  thereof  cannot  be  ascertained,  or 
cannot  be  appreciated  in  money,  then  in  a  sum  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand, nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars ;  shall  forfeit  his  political 
rights,  and  be  imprisoned  in  solitude  and  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than 
one,  nor  more  than  two  years. 


TITLE  IV. 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Art  r62.  If  any  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  executivb 
OFFICE,  shall  do  any  official  act,  before  he  shall  have  given  security,  if  any 
is  required  by  law,  or  before  he  shall  have  taken  the  oaths  of  the  office, 
when  they  are  required  by  law,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  one  half 
yearns  emolument  of  his  office. 

Art  123.  Any  person  who  shall  bribe,  or  offer  to  bribe  as  isxbcu- 
TiVE  OFFICER,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  political 
rights,  for  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six  years,  be  fined  not  less 
than  three  times  the  value  of  the  bribe  offered,  and  be  imprisoQed  in 
close  custody,  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  six  months. 
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Art  134.  If  any  one  by  violence  offered  to  the  person  of  any 
execntive  officer,  or  by  threats  of  violence,  shall  induce,  or  force  him 
to  do  any  official  act,  in  an  illegal  manner,  or  to  do  under  colour  of  his 
office  any  other  act,  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  do,  or  to  omit  the 
performance  of  any  official  act,  which  he  is  bound  to  perform,  the  of- 
fender shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody,  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  ^twelve  months,  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  :  in  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  by  law  for  the  act  or  omission,  to  which  he  compelled 
the  officer,  if  it  be  an  ofience,  and  in  addition  also  to  the  punishment 
directed  by  law  for  the  violence  itself,  considered  as  unconnected  with 
the  motive  for  offering  it 

Art  125.  If  any  one  shall  by  force  resist  any  executive  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  office,  or  attempt  by  force  to  commit  either  of 
the  acts  made  punishable  by  the  last  preceding  article,  without  suc- 
ceeding in  such  resistance  or  attempt,  he  shall  suffer  one  half  the  pun- 
ishment directed  by  the  said  article. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  offences  committed  hy  executive  officers. 

Art.  126.  Any  executive  officer  who  shall  receive  a  bribe,  shall 
forfeit  his  political  rights,  and  be  imprisoned,  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  two  years  ;  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  close  custody  ;  and  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  four  times  the  value  of  the  bribe  received. 

Art.  127.  If  any  executive  officer  shall  corruptly  agree  to  make  any 
appointment,  or  do  any  other  official  act  in  consideration  of  some  ad- 
vantage (which  is  not  incident  to  the  act)  given  or  promised  to  him 
for  such  act,  but  which  advantage  does  not  come  within  the  definition 
of  an  EMOLUMENT,  he  shall  forfeit  the  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  for  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Art  128.  If  any  executive  officer  shall  extort  money,  or  other 
REWARD,  for  the  performance  of  acts  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  perform, 
and  for  which  no  remuneration  is  given  by  law,  or  shall  extort  more 
than  is  allowed  by  law  for  the  performance  of  any  service,  or  shall 
EXTORT  money  or  other  reward  from  any  one,  under  the  pretence  that 
he  has  performed  services  for  which  a  remuneration  is  given  by  law, 
when  in  fact  no  such  services  have  been  rendered,  he  shall  be  impri- 
soned in  close  confinement,  not  less  than  two  months,  nor  more  than 
one  year,  and  shall  moreover  forfeit  the  office  he  holds,  and  be  fined  in 
a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  salary  or  emoluments  of  the  said  office. 

Art  129.  If  any  executive  officer  shall  receive,  or  agree  to  receive, 
any  emolument  whatever,  though  voluntarily  given,  for  doing  any  act 
required  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  for  refraining  from  doing 
any  thing,  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  do,  if  the  law  does  not  ex- 
pressly authorize  the  receipt  of  such  emolument ;  or  shall  receive  any 
emolument  sreater  in  value  than  the  sum  determined  by  law  for  any 
servioes  rendered  by  virtue  of  his  office,  although  such  emolument  be 
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voluntarily  given,  he  shall  forfeit  the  amount  of  one  half  year's  salary 
or  emoluments  of  his  ofiBce. 

Art.  130.  If  any  executive  ofiBcer  shall,  under  pretence  of  performinr 
the  duties  of  his  ofiBce,  do  any  act  which  amounts  to  an  offence,  he  shall 
suffer  an  additional  punishment  of  one  half,  to  that  which  is  by  law 
provided  for  the  offence  when  committed  by  another. 

Art  131.  If  any  executive  officer  shall  undesignedly  do  any  act,  under 
colour  of  his  office,  which  he  is  not  authorized  by  his  office  to  perform, 
or  shall  negligently  omit  to  do  any  act  which  he  ought  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  perform,  by  which  act  or  omission  any  individual  or  society 
receives  such  injury  as  would  entitle  them  to  a  civil  action,  such  officer 
shall  be  fined,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  two  months,  and  not  more  than 
six  months,  of  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  This  article  does  not  ex- 
tend to  any  other  such  act  or  omission,  as  by  any  other  part  of  this  code 
is  created  an  offence. 

Art  132.  If  any  of  the  acts  or  omissions  described  in  the  last  precede 
ing  section  shall  be  intentionally  done,  or  made  the  party  guilty  thereof, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  be  suspended  from  his  political  rights,  for 
not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  four  years. 

Art  133.  All  the  articles  of  this  title,  which  impose  penalties  upon 
executive  officers  for  offences,  extend  to  the  deputies  and  clerks  of  such 
officers  who  shall  commit  the  same  offences. 

Art  134.  Every  person  entrusted  by  the  officer  with  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties,  is  considered  as  a  deputy  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  whether  the  officer  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  deputy  or  not 

Art  1 35.  Every  person  who  publicly  exercises  the  duties  of  any  office, 
is  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  section ;  although  there  be 
such  defect  or  informality  on  his  appointment  or  election,  or  any  such 
omission  to  comply  with  the  formalities  required  by  law,  as  would  ren- 
der his  official  acts  invalid. 

Art  136.  The  principal  officer  is  considered  as  himself  guilty  of  all 
such  offences  committed  by  his  deputy,  in  relation  to  his  office,  as  are 
committed  with  his  knowledge  or  consent ;  and  he  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  known  and  consented  to  such  offence,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  deputy  had,  before  the  act  complained  of,  committed  a  similar  offi- 
cial offence,  while  in  his  service,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officer;  and 
that  after  such  knowledge,  he  continued  to  employ  him  in  theperfonB- 
ance  of  his  official  duties. 

Art  137.  The  provisions  of  this  and  of  the  last  preceding  chapter, 
relating  to  bribery;  extend  to  those  who  exercise  any  corpoeatb  or 
PRIVATE  office,  and  to  those  who  may  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  tkem. 
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TITLE  V. 


OF  OFFENCES  AFFECTINO  THE  JUDICIARY  POWER. 


CHAPTER  1. 

ences  committed  by  and  against  judges  or  jurors  in  their 

official  capacity. 

SECTION  r. 
Of  offences  committed  by  judges  or  jurors. 

138.  If  any  judge  or  juror  shall  take  a  bribe,  he  shall  be  fined 
nes  the  value  of  the  bribe  received,  shall  suJOTer  imprisonment,  in 
onfinement,  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twefve  months ;  and 
rfeit  his  political  rights. 

139.  If  any  judge  shall  maliciously,  but  without  being  bribed,  do 
icial  act,  or  render  any  judgment,  which  he  is  not  by  law  author* 
do  or  render,  or  shall  maliciously  omit  to  do  any  act  which  he 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  perform,  he  shall  forfeit  his  political 
and  be  fined  to  the  amount  of  his  income  of  office  for  one  year. 

140.  If  any  judge  shall  corruptly  agree  to  give  any  judgment,  or 
ny  other  official  act,  in  consideration  of  some  advantage  (which 
ncident  to  the  official  act)  given  or  promised  to  him  for  render* 
h  judgment  or  doing  such  act,  which  advantage  shall  not  come 
the  definition  of  an  emolument,  he  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be 
I  the  amount  of  the  income  thereof  for  one  year. 

141.  If  any  judge  shall  receive  from  any  person  whatever,  unless 
relation  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line,  or  a  collateral  rela- 
thin  the  second  degree,  any  gift  or  donation  whatever,  of  any 
ble  value,  unless  it  be  made  by  last  will  and  testament  or  codicil, 
I  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  income  of  his  office. 

142.  If  any  judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  or  may  be  to  assist  at  the 

g  of  jurors  to  form  the  panel  for  the  grand  jury,  or  the  petit 

any  court  in  this  state,  shall  designedly  put,  or  consent  to  the 

of  any  name  on  the  said  panel  not  drawn  according  to  law,  or 

(lit  to  put  on  such  panel  any  name  which  shall  be  legally  drawn, 
1  sign  or  certify  any  panel  of  names  not  drawn  according  to 
ch  judge,  or  any  other  person  who  shall  designedly  aid  therein, 
i  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one 
d  dollars,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 

1  months  ;  and  if  the  ofience  shall  be  committed  at  the  solicita- 
any  person  accused  of  an  ofience,  or  of  the  prosecutor,  or  any 

2  Y 
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party  in  a  civil  suit ;  the  offender  shall  also  be  suspended  from  the  ei- 
ercisc  of  his  political  rights  for  five  years. 

Art.  143.  If  any  juror  shall  (except  in  the  deliberation  with  his  fellow 
jurors)  make  any  promise  or  agreement  to  give  a  verdict  for  or  against 
any  one  accused  of  any  offence,  or  for  or  against  any  party  to  a  civil 
suit ;  or  shall  receive  any  papers  or  evidence  from  the  prosecutor  or  the 
accused  in  any  criminal  suit,  or  either  of  the  parties  in  any  civil  suit, 
other  than  such  as  shall  be  delivered  in  open  court,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  four  hundred  dollars,  or  may  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both. 

Art  144.  If  any  judge,  who  is  allowed  to  take  fees  or  compensation 
for  any  official  act  that  he  is  authorized  to  do,  whether  of  a  judicial  or 
executive  nature,  shall  exact  and  receive  more  for  such  service  than  by 
law  he  is  authorized  to  receive,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  one  year's 
income  of  his  office,  and  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights. 

Art.  145.  If  any  judge,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  party  paying  the 
same  for  any  official  act,  whether  of  a  judicial  nature  or  executive  n^ 
ture,  for  which  he  is  authorized  to  take  any  fees  or  compensation,  shall 
receive  any  greater  sum  than  that  allowed  by  law  for  such  service,  he 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  income  of  his  office. 

Art  146.  No  judge  shall  take  any  part,  either  by  sitting  as  judge,  or 
deciding  any  point,  or  advising  with  the  other  judges,  either  in  or  out 
of  court,  in  the  trial  or  hearing  of  any  cause  in  which  or  in  the  contro- 
versy out  of  which  it  has  arisen  he  shall  have  been  employed  either  as 
counsellor  or  attorney,  or  which  or  in  the  controversy  of  which  it  shall 
have  arisen  he  shall  have  acted  as  arbitrator,  or  on  any  former  trial  of' 
which  he  shall  have  been  sworn  as  a  juror,  or  in  which  he  has  any  in- 
terest, or  to  which  any  of  his  ascendants  or  decendants,  or  any  collateni 
relation,  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity,  within  the  third  degree, 
are  parties,  or  are  anywise  interested  ;  nor  shall  any  of  the  other  judges 
of  the  same  court  consult  with,  or  tj^ke  the  opinion  of  such  other,  in  or 
out  of  court,  in  any  such  cause  as  is  above  described.  And  any  judge 
who  shall  designedly  offend  against  any  provision  of  this  article,  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  his  salary  and  emoluments  for  six  months. 

Art  147.  The  first  article  of  this  chapter  relates  to  arbitrators  u 
well  as  judges ;  and  all  the  preceding  articles  of  this  chapteri  except 
the  fourth,  relate  to  justices  of  the  peace  as  well  as  judges. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  offences  a|rainBt  judges  or  jurors  in  their  official  capacity. 

Art.  148.  Ff  any  one  shall  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe  any  judge,  justice 
of  the  peace  or  arbitrator  or  juror,  eitlier  of  the  grand  jury  or  trid 
jury,  he  shall  be  confined  in  close  custody,  not  less  than  two,  normoie 
than  six  months,  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  four  times  the 
value  of  the  bribe  offered  or  given. 

Art  149.  If  any  one  by  violence  or  threats  of  bodily  harm,  or  illei^ 
injury  to  property  or  reputation,  shall  attempt  to  oppose  or  inflaeneB 
any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  execution  of  any  official  act,  or 
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shall  in  like  manner  attempt  to  force  or  influence  any  judge,  justice  of 
the  peace  or  arbitrator  or  juror  to  render  or  find  any  judgment,  order^ 
Terdict,  or  indictment,  or  to  do  any  other  official  act,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  leas  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  ;  or  be  imprison- 
ed, not  less  than  twenty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both ;  and 
the  imprisonment,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  in  close  custody,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  pumshment  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  violence  used. 

Art  150.  If  any  one,  with  intent  to  influence  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in 
a  criminal  or  civil  suit,  shall  any  where  but  in  open  court,  or  by  leave  of 
the  court,  exhibit  to  any  person  drawn  or  summoned  to  serve  as  a  grand 
juror  or  petit  juror  during  the  term  at  which  such  suit  is  to  be  tried, 
knowing  or  believing  him  to  be  so  summoned  or  drawn,  any  evidence 
in  such  suit,  or  use  any  arguments  in  favour  of,  or  against  either  of 
the  parties  in  such  suit,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five, 
nor  more  than  thirty  days ;  and  if  the  ofibnder  be  an  officer  of  justice, 
or  an  attorney  or  counsellor,  or  an  officer  of  the  court,  the  punishment 
shall  be  double. 

Art  151.  If  any  one  shall,  during  the  pendency  of  any  civil  suit,  or 
criminal  prosecution,  publish  or  print  any  argument,  statement  or  ob- 
servations relating  to  such  cause,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  influence  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  to  excite  any  public  prejudice  for  or  against  either 
of  the  parties  in  such  cause,  he  shall  be  imprisoned,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

Art  152.  But  nothing  in  the  preceding  article  contained,  shall  prohi- 
bit in  any  stage  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  publication  of  a  true 
statement  of  any  judicial  proceeding,  or  the  examination  of  witnesses 
judicially  taken,  with  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  Code  of  Procedure, 
in  eases  aflecting  decency  and  morals. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  offences  against  officers  of  justice  and  officers  of  courts. 

Art  153.  Whoever  shall  bribe  or  ofier  to  bribe  any  officer  of  justice, 
or  any  clerk,  translator,  or  other  officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  six  months,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  be  suspended  from  his  political  rights  for  five  years. 

Art  154.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  oppose  any  officer  of  Justice,  know- 
ing him  to  be  such,  in  the  lawful  execution  of  an  official  act,  he  shall 
l)e  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  six  months ;  and 
ahall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars ; 
ind  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  imprisonment  may  be  close  custody. 
Art  155.  Persons  to  whom  a  special  warrant  is  directed  in  the  man- 
Mr  prescribed  in  the  Code  of  Procedure,  and  those  who  are  by  the  prc- 
viftons  of  the  same  code,  authorized  to  make  arrests,  without  warrant 
10  the  caaes  allowed  by  law,  are  officers  of  justice  within  the  purview 
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of  this  title,  while  actually  employed  in  executing  such  warrant  or 
making  such  arrest. 

Art  156.  To  constitute  this  offence,  it  must  be  known  not  only  that 
the  person  opposed  is  an  officer  of  justice,  but  that  the  act  he  is  doing 
is  an  official  one ;  this  knowledge  may  be  proved  by  other  circum- 
stances, but  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  that  the  officer  (if  he  were 
one)  at  the  time  gave  notice  of  his  official  character^  and  of  the  purpose 
of  his  act 

Art  157.  The  offence  is  not  committedby  an  opposition  to  any  others 
than  official  acts,  therefore  the  penalty  is  not  incurred  by  opposing  an 
officer  of  justice,  when  he  attempts  to  do  any  act  that  is  not  authorized 
by  his  legal  powers,  or  to  do  an  authorized  act  by  illegal  means,  the 
opposition,  if  confined  in  purpose  to  that  part  of  the  act  which  is  ille- 
gal, and  in  degree  to  the  force  necessary  to  prevent  its  execution,  does 
not  amount  to  this  offence. 

Art  158.  No  other  error  in  a  warrant,  or  order,  will  justify  an  oppo- 
sition to  it  than  the  following : 

1.  That  it  was  not  issued  ny  either  a  court  or  magistrate. 

2.  That  the  person  named  or  described  in  the  warrant  is  not  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  warrant  or  order  is  attempted  to  be  executed. 

3.  That  the  person  executing  it  is  neither  the  one  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, nor  an  officer  of  justice  ;  if  he  be  an  officer  of  justice,  he  may 
execute  the  warrant  to  whomsoever  it  may  be  directed. 

4.  That  the  warrant  or  order  is  issued  or  allowed  by  a  magistrate, 
whose  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  be  executed. 

Art.  159.  Force  used  against  an  officer  of  justice  while  in  the  legal 
execution  of  his  duty,  does  not  amount  to  this  offence,  unless  the  intent 
be  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  duty,  although  the  force  should  have 
that  effect 

Art.  160.  In  making  an  arrest  under  a  warrant,  a  forcible  opposition 
to  it  is  not  justified  by  a  refusal  to  deliver  the  warrant  out  of  the  officer's 
hands,  provided  he  show  it  when  required. 

Art.  161.  If  by  reason  of  the  opposition  the  officer  of  justice  is  pre- 
vented from  executing  his  duty,  the  punishment  shall  be  increased  one 
half. 

Art  162.  This  offence  may  be  committed  as  well  by  a  person  not 
concerned  in  the  official  act  which  is  opposed,  as  by  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  directed. 

Art.  163.  All  official  acts  that  can  be  lawfully  done  by  an  officer  of 
justice,  either  in  obedience  to  the  lawful  order  of  a  court  or  knagistrate, 
whether  of  a  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  or  such  as  he  is  required  to 
do  as  conservator  of  the  peace,  or  for  the  prevention  of  offences,  or  se- 
curing the  persons  of  offenders,  come  within  the  purview  of  this  chapter. 

Art  164.  Threats  of  such  violence  as  the  partv  has  iC  in  his  powerto 
execute,  and  as  would  be  sufficient  to  intimidate  a  man  of  comO^P 
firmness,  amount  to  a  forcible  opposition  within  the  meaning  of  this 
and  the  next  chapter,  as  to  rescue. 
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CHAPtER  IV. 


Of  rescue. 


\ 


Art.  165.  Whoever  shall  by  for6e  set  any  one  at  liberty,  who  is  in 
custody  on  a  lawful  arrest  for  any  ofience,  shall  suffer  one  half  of  the 
punishment  assigned  by  law  to  the  offence  for  which  the  person  rescued 
was  charged.  If  the  arrest  was  on  a  civil  suit,  the  punishment  shall  be 
fine,  not  Jess  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison* 
ment  in  close  custody  not  less  that  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six 
months,  or  both ;  provided,  that  whatever  may  be  the  punishment 
assigned  to  any  ofifence  for  which  the  person  rescued  shall  have  been 
arrested,  no  judgment,  on  a  conviction  for  rescuing  one  who  was  arrest- 
ed for  an  offence,  shall  be  less  than  that  assigned  for  the  rescue  of  one 
arrested  in  a  civil  suit 

Art  166.  If  the  warrant,  under  which  the  arrest  was  made,  be  so 
defective  as  to  justify  the  party  arrested  in  resisting  it,  according  to  the 
previous  disposition  of  this  code,  and  he  does  so  resist ;  those  who  aid 
him  in  a  lepd  manner  are  not  guilty  of  a  rescue. 

Art  167.  In  like  manner,  those  who  aid  a  person  in  resisting  an  arrest 
made  without  warrant,  under  circumstances  which  do  not  legally  justify 
such  arrest,  are  not  guilty  of  a  rescue. 

Art  168.  There  can  be  no  rescue,  unless  there  has  been  an  arrest ; 
any  forcible  opposition  to  making  a  lawful  arrest  is  another  offence 
already  provided  for. 

Art.  169.  If  the  party  arrested  make  no  opposition,  and  the  officer  or 
other  person  making  the  arrest  is  proceeding  with  the  prisoner  to  a 
magistrate  for  examination,  when  he  is  forcibly  set  at  liberty,  it  is  a 
rescue,  although  the  original  arrest  were  unlawful. 

Art  170.  If  the  rescue  be  after  a  commitment  is  made  out,  and  before 
the  prisoner  is  actually  received  in  prison,  no  defect  whatever  in  the 
commitment  can  justify  the  rescue. 


CHAPTER  V. 


0/  escape. 


Art  171.  If  any  one  lawfully  arrested  for  whatever  cause,  shall  escape 
from  custody,  without  being  legally  discharged,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  sixty 
days ;  provided  such  escape  be  not  effected  by  breach  of  prison  or  by 

violence. 

If  the  escape  be  effected  by  violence,  it  shall  be  punished  in  the  man- 
lier hereinbefore  directed  with  respect  to  those  who  oppose  executive 
officers  of  justice  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
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Art  172.  Anyexecutiveofiicerof  justice,  or  other  persoQ  having  the 
legal  custody  of  any  one  who  has  been  lawfully  arrested  for  any  offence, 
who  shall  voluntarily  suffer  such  person  to  escape  or  to  be  rescued, 
shall  suffer  one  half  of  the  punishment  of  the  offence  with  which  the 
person  escaping  was  charged  ;  and  if  an  officer,  he  shall  be  suspended 
from  his  political  rights  for  four  years. 

Art.  173.  If  the  escape  or  rescue  be  owing  to  negligence,  the  punish, 
ment  shall  be  one-fourth  of  that  which  would  have  been  incurred  by 
the  person  escaping,  had  he  been  found  guilty. 

Art  1 74.  Offenders  against  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  last  pre- 
ceding articles  may  be  convicted,  although  the  person  escaping  should 
not  be  retaken  or  should  be  acquitted  on  trial. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


0/ breach  o/ prison. 

Art  175.  If  any  one  legally  committed  to  any  public  prison,  either 
before  or  after  conviction,  for  any  offence  or  in  any  civil  suit,  shall,  by 
breaking  the  prison  or  by  violence  offered  to  any  person  employed 
to  keep  or  guard  such  prison,  escape  or  attempt  to  escape  from  such 
prison,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody,  not  less  than  six 
months,  nor  more  than  two  years,  to  commence  after  the  expiration  of 
his  original  imprisonment 

Art.  176.  If  anyone  shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  any  other  per- 
son who  is  confined  in  any  public  prison,  by  breaking  such  prison,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  thin 
five  years,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  assigned  for  the  offence  of 
rescuing  such  prisoners,  should  the  rescue  be  effected. 

Art  177.  The  penalty  of  the  last  preceding  article  is  incurred  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  be  legally  or  illegally  committed* 

Art  178.  If  any  one  shall,  by  any  means  not  amounting  to  breaeh 
of  prison,  aid  any  prisoner  legally  confined  in  a  public  prison  to  escape, 
or  shall  supply  instruments  for  breaking  the  prison,  or  other  means  of 
escape,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  it,  whether  the  escape  be  effected 
or  not,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  fife 
hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
six  months  in  close  custody,  or  by  simple  imprisonment  for  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  time. 

Art  179.  If  the  breach  of  prison  be  effected  by  the  means  set  forth  io 
the  last  preceding  article,  the  person  aiding  or  providing  the  meaof 
may  also  be  punished  as  an  accomplice  in  that  offence. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  offeneei  commit  ted  by  officers  of  justice  and  officers  of  courts  in 

their  official  capacity. 

Art  180.  All  the  articles  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  fourth 
title  of  this  book,  entitled,  <<  of  ofiences  committed  by  executive  offi- 
cersy''  Apply  to  officers  of  justice  and  officers  of  courts,  they  being  com- 
prehended in  .the  definition  of  executive  officers. 


CHAPTER  VHL 


Of  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law. 

Art.  181.  If  any  of  the  ofiences  enumerated  in  the  other  chapters  of 
this  title,  and  not  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  committed  by 
aa  attorney  at  law  or  a  counsellor  at  law,  the  punishment  assigned  to 
•uch  offence  shall  be  increased  one  half. 

Art  182.  Any  counsellor  at  law,  or  attorney  at  law,  or  any  attorney 
in  fact,  charged  with  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  civil  suit,  who 
ahall  receive  a  bribe,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  value  of 
the  bribe  received,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
twelve  months,  and  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights,  and  his  civil  rights 
of  the  first  class. 

Art  183.  If  any  attorney  at  law,  or  counsellor  at  law,  or  any  attor- 
ney in  fact,  who  is  charged  in  any  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  civil 
suit,  or  the  defence  of  any  one  accused  of  an  ofience,  shall  designedly 
divulge  any  circumstance  which  came  to  his  knowledge  in  virtue  of  his 
trust,  to  the  injury  of  his  client ;  or  shall  give  counsel  to  the  opposite 
party,  to  the  injury  of  his  client ;  or  after  having  engaged  to  prosecute 
or  defend  any  civil  suit,  and  been  consulted  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
for  any  one,  shall,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  fees,  or  for  any 
other  eause  or  pretext,  appear  for  the  opposite  party,  either  as  his  attor- 
ney or  counsellor  in  court,  or  secretly  as  his  adviser ;  or  shall,  with 
intent  to  injure  the  party  for  whom  he  is  employed,  do  any  other  act 
wUch  he  is  not  legally  required  to  do,  that  is  injurious  to  the  interest 
of  such  party,  or  omit  to  do  any  other  lawful  omcial  act,  whereby  his 
client  shall  suffer  in  his  interest  or  reputation  ;  he  shall,  for  either  of 
these  offences,  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  twenty  days,  nor  more 
than  six  months ;  and  if  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law,  be  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
tirelve  months  ;  and  if  an  attorney  in  fact,  in  addition  to  the  imprison- 
iKkent,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Art  184.  If  any  attorney  at  law,  or  counsellor  at  law,  or  any  attor- 
^«y  in  fact,  employed  to  conduct  a  suit  or  defence  in  court,  sballi 
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Art  172.  Any  executive  officer  of  justice^  or  other  person  having  the 
legal  custody  of  any  one  who  has  been  lawfully  arrested  for  any  offence^ 
who  shall  voluntarily  suffer  such  person  to  escape  or  to  be  rescued, 
shall  suffer  one  half  of  the  punishment  of  the  offence  with  which  the 
person  escaping  was  charged  ;  and  if  an  officer,  he  shall  be  suspended 
from  his  political  rights  for  four  years. 

Art.  173.  If  the  escape  or  rescue  be  owing  to  negligence,  the  punish* 
ment  shall  be  one-fourth  of  that  which  would  have  been  incurred  by 
the  person  escaping,  had  he  been  found  guilty. 

Art  174.  Offenders  against  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  last  pre- 
ceding articles  may  be  convicted,  although  the  person  escaping  should 
not  be  retaken  or  should  be  acquitted  on  trial. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  breach  of  prison. 

Art  175.  If  any  one  legally  committed  to  any  public  prison,  either 
before  or  after  conviction,  for  any  offence  or  in  any  civil  suit,  shall,  by 
breaking  the  prison  or  by  violence  offered  to  any  person  employed 
to  keep  or  guard  such  prison,  escape  or  attempt  to  escape  from  such 
prison,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody,  not  less  than  six 
months,  nor  more  than  two  years,  to  commence  after  the  expiration  of 
his  original  imprisonment 

Art.  176.  If  anyone  shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  any  other  per- 
son who  is  cotifined  in  any  public  prison,  by  breaking  such  prison,  be 
shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  years,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  assigned  for  the  offence  of 
rescuing  such  prisoners,  should  the  rescue  be  effected. 

Art  177.  The  penalty  of  the  last  preceding  article  is  incurred  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  be  legally  or  illegally  committed* 

Art  178.  If  any  one  shall,  by  any  means  not  amounting  to  breach 
of  prison,  aid  any  prisoner  legally  confined  in  a  public  prison  to  escape, 
or  shall  supply  instruments  for  breaking  the  prison,  or  other  means  ot 
escape,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  it,  whether  the  escape  be  effected 
or  not,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
six  months  in  close  custody,  or  by  simple  imprisonment  for  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  time. 

Art  179.  If  the  breach  of  prison  be  effected  by  the  means  set  forth  io 
the  last  preceding  article,  the  person  aiding  or  providing  the  means 
may  also  be  punished  as  an  accomplice  in  that  offence. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  offencei  commit  ted  by  officers  of  justice  and  officers  of  courts  in 

their  official  capacity. 

Art  180.  All  the  articles  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  fourth 
title  of  this  book,  entitled,  <<  of  oflfences  committed  by  executive  offi- 
cerBf''  ^pply  to  officers  of  justice  and  officers  of  courts,  they  being  com- 
prehended in. the  definition  of  executive  officers. 


i 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


Of  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law. 

Art.  181.  If  any  of  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  other  chapters  of 
this  title,  and  not  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  committed  by 
an  attorney  at  law  or  a  counsellor  at  law,  the  punishment  assigned  to 
such  offence  shall  be  increased  one  half. 

Art  182.  Any  counsellor  at  law,  or  attorney  at  law,  or  any  attorney 
in  fact,  charged  with  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  civil  suit,  who 
shall  receive  a  bribe,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  value  of 
the  bribe  received,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
twelve  months,  and  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights,  and  his  civil  rights 
of  the  first  class. 

Art  183.  If  any  attorney  at  law,  or  counsellor  at  law,  or  any  attor- 
ney in  fact,  who  is  charged  in  any  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  civil 
suit,  or  the  defence  of  any  one  accused  of  an  offence,  shall  designedly 
divulge  any  circumstance  which  came  to  his  knowledge  in  virtue  of  his 
trust,  to  the  injury  of  his  client ;  or  shall  give  counsel  to  the  opposite 
party,  to  the  injury  of  his  client ;  or  after  having  engaged  to  prosecute 
or  defend  any  civil  suit,  and  been  consulted  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
for  any  one,  shall,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  fees,  or  for  any 
other  cause  or  pretext,  appear  for  the  opposite  party,  either  as  his  attor- 
ney or  counsellor  in  court,  or  secretly  as  his  adviser ;  or  shall,  witfi 
intent  to  injure  the  party  for  whom  he  is  employed,  do  any  other  act 
which  he  is  not  legally  required  to  do,  that  is  injurious  to  the  interest 
of  such  party,  or  omit  to  do  any  other  lawful  official  act,  whereby  his 
client  shall  suffer  in  his  interest  or  reputation  ;  he  shall,  for  either  of 
these  offences,  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  twenty  days,  nor  more 
than  six  months ;  and  if  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law,  be  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  months  ;  and  if  an  attorney  in  fact,  in  addition  to  the  imprison- 
ment, be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Art  184.  If  any  attorney  at  law,  or  counsellor  at  law,  or  any  attor- 
ney in  fact,  employed  to  conduct  a  suit  or  defence  in  court,  shally 
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within  five  days  after  demand  in  writine,  by  a  person  lesally  author- 
ized  to  make  such  demand,  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  balance  due  on 
any  sum  of  money,  or  deliver  any  notes  or  other  securities  he  may 
have  received  for  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed,  on  any  suit 
in  court,  or  on  any  demand  he  was  professionally  employed  to  make, 
or  any  papers  with  which  he  was  intrusted  in  bis  official  capacity,  he 
shall,  if  an  attorney  in  fact,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars ;  and  if  a  counsellor  at  law,  or 
attorney  at  law,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  and  until  he  shall  have 
paid  the  sum  due,  with  interest     ' 

Art.  185.  No  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law,  or  attorney  in  fact,  shall 
be  liable,  under  the  preceding  article,  for  retaining  out  of  the  moneys 
by  him  received,  any  sum  due  to  him  by  his  employer,  for  any  liqui- 
dated debt  due  to  him,  or  for  legal  or  customary  and  reasonable  fees  and 
costs  or  commissions  ;  nor  shall  he  be  guilty  of  any  offence  in  retain- 
ing any  papers  or  securities  he  may  have  received  until  such  sums  be 
paid,  as  may  be  due  for  costs  or  fees  in  any  suit  or  controversy,  for 
the  defence  or  prosecution  of  which  the  papers  were  delivered  to  him ; 
nor  for  not  delivering  papers  that  have  been  casually  lost  or  destroyed. 

Art.  186.  If  any  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law  shall  fraudulently  com- 
mence, prosecute  or  defend  any  suit  in  any  court  in  this  state,  in  the 
name  of  any  person  by  whom  he  has  not  been  authorized  to  prosecute 
or  defend  such  suit,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Art.  187.  Whoever  shall  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe  any  attorney  or 
counsellor  at  law,  or  any  attorney  in  fact,  who  is  charged  with  the  con- 
ducting a  suit  in  court,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody,  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  bribe  given  or  offered. 

Art.  188.  Ail  offences  committed  by  counsellors  or  attorneys  at  law, 
shall  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  other  offences,  except  as  is  herein- 
after provided,  in  the  case  of  offences  committed  in  the  courts  of  justice. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  offences  by  falsely  personating  another  injudieiary  proceedings* 

Art.  189.  If  any  one,  not  being  an  officer  of  justice,  shall  firaadu* 
lently  pretend  to  be  such,  and  in  such  assumed  character  shall  commit 
any  assault,  or  false  imprisonment,  or  receive  or  attempt  to  receive  pro- 
perty, he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  six  years,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  incurred  by  the 
other  offence  he  may  commit 

Art.  190.  If  any  one  shall  falsely  pjsbsonate  another,  and  in  such 
assumed  character  shall  become  bail,  confess  judgment,  or  do  any  other 
act  in  the  course  of  any  proceeding  in  any  suit  or  prosecution,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five 

^ears,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  he  may  incur  by  any  other  offence 
e  may  commit  in  such  assumed  character. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Of  perjury  and  false  swearing. 

Art.  191.  Perjury  is  a  falsehood,  asserted  verbally  or  in  writing,  de- 
liberately and  wilfully,  relating  to  something  present  or  past,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  or  such  other  affirmation  as  is  or  may  be  by  law 
made  equivalent  to  an  oath,  legally  administered,  under  circumstances 
in  which  an  oath  or  affirmation  is  required  by  law,  or  is  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  or  defence  of  private  right,  or  for  the  ends  of  public 
justice.  Perjury  is  ptwished  by  penitentiary  imprisonment,  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  tlian  seven  years  ;  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  political 
rights,  and  of  civil  rights  of  the  first  and  third  class.  But  if  any  one 
by  means  of  perjury  shall  cause  another  to  be  convicted  of  a  crime, 
he  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  that  is  incurred  by  the  commission 
of  the  crime  of  which  such  person  has  been  convicted  by  means  of  the 
perjury. 

Art  192.  Falsehood  in  this  definition  refers  to  the  belief  of  the  party 
attesting ;  therefore  if  he  believes  what  he  swears  to  be  false,  and  it 
should  happen  to  be  true,  he  is  as  guilty  of  the  offence  as  if  he  had 
sworn  that  to  be  true  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 

Art.  193.  The  declaration  must  be  deliberate;  a  false  statement  made 
inadvertently,  or  under  agitation,  or  by  mistake,  is  not  perjury. 

Art.  194.  It  must  be  with  design  to  make  the  falsehood  believed  by 
another,  the  party  taking  the  oath  knowing  or  believing  it  to  be  false; 
and  this  design  is  presumed  whenever  the  falsehood  of  the  declaration 
is  proved. 

Art  195.  The  oath  or  affirmation  must  be  administered  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  and  by  a  magistrate,  or  other  person  duly  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  in  the  matter  or  cause  in  which  the  oath  was  taken. 

Art  196.  The  declaration,  to  constitute  perjury,  must  be  of  some- 
thing present  or  past;  a  promissory  oath,  although  broken,  is  not  perjury. 
An  oath  of  office  is  one  of  this  last  description. 

AA  197.  The  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,  in  the  description  of  the 
offisnce,  includes  those  taken  in  every  stage  of  a  judicial  proceeding, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  either  in  or  out  of  court ;  and  all  declaratory 
oaths  required  by  special  laws,  whether  they  impote  the  penalty  of 
perjury  or  not 

Art  198.  As  the  falsehood  must  be  wilful  and  deliberate  to  constitute 
the  crime;  the  assertion  of  any  circumstance,  so  immaterial  to  the  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  which  the  declaration  is  made,  as  reasonably  to  induce 
a  belief  that  it  was  not  intended  to  conceal  the  truth  or  assert  a  false 
hood,  is  not  perjury;  although  the  circumstance  be  not  true. 

Art  199.  It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  this  offence,  that  any  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  false  declaration. 

Art  200.  Whoever  shall  deliberately  and  wilfully,  under  oath,  or  af- 
firmation, (in  cases  where  it  is  by  law  equivalent  to  an  oath),  legally 
administered,  declare  a  falsehood,  by  a  voluntary  declaration  or  affidavit, 
which  is  neither  required  by  law  nor  made  in  the  course  of  any  judicial 
.  2  Z 
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proceeding,  is  guilty  of  false  swearing,  and  shall  be  confined  in  close 
custody  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months;  and  the  conviction 
of  such  an  ofi'ence  may  be  produced  as  evidence  against  his  credit  in 
any  court  where  he  may  be  offered  as  a  witness. 

Art.  201.  The  punishment  for  the  offence  mentioned  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding article  is  independent  of  any  that  may  be  inflicted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  affidavit,  should  it  be  a  libel. 

Art  202.  The  term  declaratory  oath,  or  declaratory  affidavit,  in  this 
section,  means  an  oath  made  to  the  truth  of  something  present  or  past, 
and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  promi^ory  oath,  w*hich  is  a  stipuli- 
tion  confirmed  by  oatli,  that  some  act  shall  be  done  or  omitted,  or  some 
event  take  place  in  future.  The  breach  of  this  last  description  of  oaths, 
does  not  amount  either  to  perjury  or  to  false  swearing,  except  as  will  be 
hereafter  provided  in  the  case  of  ofiiccrs  of  justice  ifor  duties  done  in 
court. 

Art  203.  Whoever  shall  designedly,  by  any  MEANS  whatever,  induce 
another  to  commit  perjury,  or  to  be  guilty  of  false  swearing,  shall  un- 
dergo the  same  punishment  as  if  he  had  committed  the  crime  him^lf. 

Art.  204.  Whoever  shall  endeavour,  by  offering  any  inducement  or 
persuasion  whatever,  to  procure  another  to  commit  perjury,  or  to  be 
guilty  of  false  swearing,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Offences  against  the  judiciary  power  committed  in  a  court  qf 

Justice. 

Art.  205.  If  any  one  shall,  during  the  session  of  any  court  of  jusnci, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  by  words  or  by  making  a  clamour  or  noise, 
wilfully  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  such  court,  or  shall  refuse  to  obey 
any  legal  order  of  such  court  made  for  the  maintenance  of  order  or  to 
preserve  regularity  of  proceedings  in  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  fsthe 
said  court  to  cause  the  offender  to  be  removed  by  the  proper  oJHv  of 
justice  from  the  building  in  which  the  sessions  of  such  court  arelUd; 
and  if  such  offender  shall  persevere  in  returning  to  and  disturbing  nid 
court,  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  them  to  cause  him  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  time  the  court  shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  day;  and 
the  party  offending  against  this  article,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanon  t^^d 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  and  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  three  days. 

Art  206.  If  any  person  shall,  either  verbally  in  court,  or  in  aty 
pleading  or  other  writing  addressed  to  the  judges  in  any  cause  pendisg 
m  any  court  of  justice,  use  any  indecorous,  contemptuous  or  insoltiflg 
expressions,  to  or  of  the  court  or  the  judges  thereof^  with  intent  to  in- 
sult the  said  court  or  any  of  the  said  judges,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
simple  imprisonment  not  more  than  fifteen  days,  and  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  dollars;  and  the  fact  of  the  intent,  with  which  the  words  weie 
used,  and  also  whether  they  were  indecorous,  contemptuous  and  io- 
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suiting,  shall  be  decided  by  the  jury,  who  shall  try  the  caase.  The 
said  punishment  shall  be  doubled  on  a  second  conviction  for  an  offence 
under  this  article;  and  for  a  third,  the  party  shall,  in  addition  to  the  said 
punishment,  if  an  attorney  or  counsellor,  be  suspended  for  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  four  years  from  practising  in  the  said  court  as  attor- 
ney or  counsellor  at  law,  or  as  attorney  in  fact 

Art.  207.  If  any  one  shall  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice by  violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  offered  either  to  the  judges, 
jurors,  witnesses,  parties,  or  attorneys  or  counsellors,  he  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  And  by  imprisonment,  in  close  custody,  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  six  months  ;  and  if  the  offender  be  an  attorney  or  coun- 
sellor at  law,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  practising  in  such  court  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years,  either  as  attorney  or 
counsellor  at  law,  or  as  attorney  in  fact 

Art  208.  Courts  of  justice  have  no  power  to  inflict  any  punishment 
for  offences  committed  against  their  authority ,  other  than  those  specially 
provided  for  by  this  Code  and  the  Code  of  Procedure.  All  proceedings  . 
for  offences,  heretofore  denominated  contempts,  are  abolished.  All 
offences  created  by  this  chapter,  shall  be  tried  on  indictment,  or  infor- 
mation, in  the  usual  form. 


TITLE  VL 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  TRANQUILLITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  unlawful  assemblies  and  riots, 

,A||fai09.  If  any  three  or  more  persons  shall  assemble  with  intent  to 

I  «PK  other  by  violence,  cither  to  commit  an  offence,  or  illegally  to 
deprive  any  person  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  ri^t,  such  assembly  shall  be 
Cttlled  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  those  guilty  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
\bm  than  fifty  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  impri- 
•ODed  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  in  close  custody. 

Art.  810.  If  persons,  assembled  for  either  of  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  last  preceding  article,  shall,  by  violence,  commit  any  illegal  act, 
they  are  guilty  of  a  riot,  and  in  addition  to  the  punishment  to  which 
Ibey  may  be  liable  by  reason  of  the  illegal  act  they  may  commit,  if  it 
be  an  offisnce,  they  may  be  suspended  from  their  political  rights  for 
three  vears,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollarSy  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  eighteen 
BODtha  in  close  custody,  for  at  least  one  half  the  time,  or  more,  at  the 
dttcretion  of  the  court. 

Art  211.  If  the  purpose  of  the  unlawful  assembly  be  illegally  to 
oppose  the  collection  of  any  taxes,  tolls,  imposts,  or  excises  legally  im- 
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posed,  or  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  state,  or  any  lawful  sentence 
of  a  court,  or  to  effect  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner  legally  arrested  for  any 
crime,  the  punishment  for  that  offence  shall  be  increased  one  half. 

Art.  212.  If  a  riot  be  committed  for  either  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  last  preceding  article,  the  punishment  hereinbefore  imposed  for 
that  offence  shall  be  doubled. 

Art.  213.  If  any  person  engaged  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  before  the 
unlawful  object  of  such  meeting,  or  any  other  offence  except  such  un- 
lawful meeting,  has  been  committed  by  them,  or  those  with  whom  they 
are  combined,  shall  either  voluntarily,  or  on  being  warned  by  a  magis- 
trate, retire  therefrom,  without  the  intent  to  return,  he  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  for  being  concerned  in  the  unlawful  assembly,  or  for  any 
riot  or  other  offence  of  which  any  persons  concerned  in  it  may  after- 
wards be  guilty,  provided  he  do  not  return  to  the  said  assembly. 

Art  214.  Any  one  person  concerned  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  may 
be  indicted  and  convicted  before  the  others  are  arrested  ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  in  the  indictment,  and  prove  on  the  trial,  that  three  or 
more  persons  were  assembled  ;  if  known,  they  must  be  described  or 
named ;  if  unknown,  it  must  be  so  alleged. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  in  an  indictment  for  either  of  those  offences, 
the  illegal  act  which  was  the  object  of  the  meeting,  or  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do  if  the  assembly  was  originally  for  a  lawful  purpose. 

Art  215.  If  three  or  more  persons  assemble  for  a  lawful  purpose,  and 
they  afterwards  proceed  to  commit  any  act  that  would  amount  to  a  riot, 
if  it  had  been  the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting,  all  those  who  do  not 
retire  when  the  change  of  purpose  is  known,  are  guilty  of  a  riot 

Art.  216.  If  two  or  more  persons  engaged  in  an  unlawful  assembly  or 
riot  are  armed,  the  punishment  of  the  person  so  armed  shall  be  doubled  ; 
and  of  those  who  assisted  in  such  assembly,  when  part  were  armed, 
although  they  themselves  were  unarmed,  shall  be  increased  one  half 

Art.  217.  If  any  judge,  military  officer  or  executive  officer,  or  officer 
.of  justice,  shall  be  engaged  in  an  unlawful  assembly  or  riot,  his  punish" 
ment  shall  be  doubled. 

Art  218.  When  proof  shall  be  made  to  any  magistrate,  by  the  oath 
of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  of  the  existence  of  any  unlawful  as- 
sembly or  riot,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  it  shall  be  te 
duty  of  such  magistrate  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  unlawful  wmmUj 
is,  and  he  shall  there  proclaim  the  office  which  beholds,  and  ord#8och 
unlawful  assembly  to  disperse  ;  and  that  he  may  be  the  better  known 
and  distinguished,  he  shall  display  a  white  flag ;  and  if  the  ofieodeis 
shall,  after  being  so  warned,  proceed  to  commit  a  riot,  they  shall  be 
imprisoned  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  three yean> 
in  addition  to  the  other  punishment  for  any  other  offence  of  which  thef 
may  be  guilty  by  such  riot  or  illegal  assembly. 

Art  219.  Any  one  being  in  the  said  assembly  at  the  time  «uch  order 
was  given,  or  having  joined  it  afterwards,  (provided  this  last  bs»c 
notice  of  such  order),  who  shall  be  found  therein  after  the  expiratioQof 
half  an  hour,  shall,  if  no  other  offence  be  committed,  be  imprisoned,  in  , 
close  custody,  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  fined  «< 
less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars.  And  immediatdy  i 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  half  hour,  or  before,  if  any  other  ill^ 
act  be  committed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  magistrate,  or  minister  of 
justice,  to  arrest  any  of  those  composing  the  said  assembly  who  fbU 
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disobey  sach  order,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  arrested  with  or  without 
warrant ;  and  for  that  purpose,  any  magistrate  may  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  any  person  who  may  be  within  three  miles  of  the  place  where 
the  said  unlawful  assembly  shall  be,  to  aid  him  in  the  arrest  of  the 
said  offenders ;  and  such  arrest  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  Code  of  Procedure,  in  the  chapter  relative  to  Arrests. 

Art.  220.  If  any  free,  able-bodied  male  person,  above  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  under  fifty,  shall  be  called  on  to  aid  in  arresting  the  offenders 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  last  preceding  article,  and  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  so  to  do,  such  person  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars. 

Art  221.  Any  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  boxing 
match,  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 

If  any  boxing  match  takes  place  at  such  assembly,  it  is  a  riot,  for 
which  the  combatants,  and  each  of  those  who  lay  a  wager  on  the  event 
of  such  combat,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more 
than  twenty  days,  in  close  custody,  or  both ;  and  those  who  are  guilty 
of  the  riot,  without  laying  a  wager  on  the  combat,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  five,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars ;  or  may  be  imprisoned  ten 
days  in  close  custody. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  public  disturbance. 

Art  222.  Those  are  guilty  of  making  a  public  disturbance,  who, 
without  any  such  intent  as  would  give  to  a  meeting  the  character  of  an 
unlawful  assembly,  shall,  to  the  number  of  two  or  more,  meet  or  assem- 
ble in  a  tumultuous  manner,  in  a  public  place,  and  by  vociferation, 
quarrelling,  or  fighting,  disturb  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  lawful  business,  or  in  their  necessary  repose.  Public 
disturbers  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  ten  days,  or  both. 

Art.  223.  All  magistrates  and  officers  of  justice  are  required  to  arrest, 
or  oiiise  to  be  arrested,  persons  guilty  of  this  offence,  on  their  own 
view,  or  on  complaint,  with  or  without  warrant. 

Art.  224.  No  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any  politi- 
cal or  private  right ;  no  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  legal  recreation, 
or  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  or  approbation  made  in  such  assembly 
in  the  usual  manner,  although  it  may  disturb  those  in  the  vicinity,  is 
an  offence  under  this  chapter. 

Art  225.  The  police  of  places  of  public  amusement  continues  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mayors,  or  other  first  magistrates  of  cities 
and  towns. 
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TITLE  VII. 


OF  OFFENCES  A0AIN8T  THE   RIGHT  OF   8UFFIUOE. 


CHAPTER  1. 


Of  bribery  and  undue  influence. 

Art  026.  Whoever  shall  oJ9er  or  give  a  bribe  to  any  elector^  for  tbe 
purpose  of  influencing  his  vote  at  any  public  election,  and  any  elector 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  who  shall  receive  such  bribe,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
shall  forfeit  all  his  political  rights,  and  be  confined  in  eloee  custody  not 
less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Art  227.  Whoever  shall  give  or  offer  a  bribe  to  any  judge  or  clerk 
of  any  public  election,  or  any  executive  officer  attending  the  same,  as 
a  consideration  for  some  act  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  or  to  be  done 
or  omitted  contrary  to  his  official  duty  in  relation  to  such  election,  ^1 

Cy  a  fine  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  five  hundr^  dot- 
's, shall  forfeit  all  political  rights,  and  shall  be  confined  in  close  cus- 
tody not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Art  228.  If  any  one  shall  ofier  or  give  a  reward  to  any  person  what- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  persuade,  or  by  any  other  means 
not  amounting  to  bribery,  to  procure  persons  ta  vote  at  any  fvbuc 
election,  for  or  against  any  person,  the  person  so  giving  w  offering, 
and  he  who  shall  receive  such  reward,  shall  forfeit  not  leas  than  fiiij, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Art  229.  Whoever  shall  procure  or  endeavour  to  procure  the  vote  of 
any  elector,  or  the  influence  of  any  person  over  other  electors  at  any 
public  election,  for  himself  or  any  candidate,  by  means  of  riouurcB, 
threats  of  violence,  or  threats  of  withdrawing  custom  or  dealing  ii 
business  or  trade,  or  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  bringing  a 
suit  or  criminal  prosecution,  or  any  other  threat  of  injury  to  be  ioflict- 
ed  by  him  or  by  his  means,  the  person  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  not 
less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  be  confined  in 
close  custody,  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall 
be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  political  rights  for  four  years. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  offences  committed  by  the  judges  or  other  officers  qf  eketum. 

Art  230.  If  any  judge  or  clerk  of  any  public  election,  or  execative 
officer  attending  the  same,  shall  knowingly  make  or  consent  to  any 
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false  entry  on  the  list  of  voters ;  put  into  the  ballot  box,  or  permit  to 
be  so  put  in,  any  ballot  not  given  by  a  voter  ;  or  take  out  of  such  box^ 
or  permit  to  be  so  taken  out,  any  ballot  deposited  therein,  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  ;  or  by  any  other  act  or  omission,  designed- 
ly destroy,  or  change  the  ballots  given  by  the  electors ;  the  offender 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  forfeit  his  political  rights,  and  be  imprisoned  in  close  eon- 
finement,  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Art.  231.  Any  such  judge  who  shall  proceed  to  any  such  election, 
without  having  the  ballot  box  locked  and  secured  in  the  manner  directed 
by  law ;  or  who  shall  open  and  read,  or  consent  to  any  other  person 
openina;  and  reading  any  ballot  given  to  him  to  deposit  in  the  box  at 
such  election,  before  it  is  put  into  the  box,  without  the  consent  of  the 
voter  giving  the  samci  shall  be  fined  one  hundred  dollars. 

Art  832.  Any  judge  of  a  public  election,  who  before  the  votes  are 
counted,  shall  dispose  of,  or  deposit  the  ballot  box,  in  a  manner  not 
authorized  by  law  ;  or  shall  at  any  time  after  the  election  has  begon^ 
and  before  the  ballots  are  counted,  give  the  key  of  the  ballot  box  with 
which  he  is  intrusted  to  any  other,  the  person  so  ofiending  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Art  233.  When  any  one  who  offers  to  vote  at  any  such  election,  shall 
be  objected  to  by  an  elector,  as  a  person  unqualified  to  vote,  if  any  judge 
of  such  election  shall  permit  him  to  vote  without  producing  proof  of 
such  qualifieation,  in  the  manner  directed  by  law  ;  or  if  any  such  judge 
shall  reAise  the  vote  of  any  person,  who  shall  comply  with  the  requi- 
sites prescribed  by  law  to  prove  his  qualifications,  knowing  him  to  be 
entitled  to  vote,  he  shall  forfeit  for  such  offence^  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  if  the  offence  be  committed  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  or  injur- 
ing the  election  of  any  candidate,  shall  moreover  be  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  his  political  riehts,  for  five  years. 

Art  234.  If  any  judge,  or  clerk,  or  executive  officer,  shall  designedly 
omit  to  do  any  ofBcial  act  required  by  the  law,  or  designedly  do  any 
illegal  act,  in  relation  to  any  public  election,  by  which  act  or  omission 
the  votes  taken  at  any  such  election  in  any  city,  parish  or  district,  shall 
be  lost,  or  the  electors  thereof  shall  be  deprived  of  their  suffrages  at 
such  election,  or  shall  designedly  do  any  act  which  shall  render  such 
election  void,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights,  and  shall  be 
confined  in  close  custody  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  violence  and  riots  at  elections^  and  of  the  protection  qf  electors 

from  arrest. 

Art-  235.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  military  officer,  or  other  per- 
Kn,  to  order  or  bring,  or  keep  any  troops  or  armed  men,  at  any  place 
^thio  a  mile  of  the  place  where  any  public  election  is  held,  on  any 
day  during  which  the  same  shall  be  held,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  riot  or  insur- 
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rection,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
in  time  of  war,  and  if  the  offence  shall  be  committed  with  intent  to  in- 
fluence such  election,  he  shall  moreover  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  in  close  custody,  and  shall  forfeit  his 
political  rights.  This  article  does  not  apply  to  troops  of  the  United 
States,  usually  stationed  within  a  mile  of  the  place  of  election,  and 
kept  there  during  the  same. 

Art  236.  If  any  one  shall,  by  illegal  force,  or  threats  of  such  force, 
prevent  or  endeavour  to  prevent  any  elector  from  giving  his  vote ;  or 
shall,  at  the  place  of  election,  commit  any  assault  or  battery  on  anj 
elector,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundr^ 
dollars,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall  be  suspended  from  his  right  of 
suffrage  for  two  years. 

Art.  237.  Ifany  riot  be  committed  at  any  place  of  any  public  election 
or  within  half  a  mile  of  such  place,  during  the  time  that  the  polls  are 
open,  the  offender  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  imposed  by  law 
for  a  riot,  also  suffer  imprisonment,  in  close  custody,  for  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  ;  and  if  the  riot  shall  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election,  shall  be  suspended  from  the 
right  of  suffrage  for  two  years. 

Art  238.  No  elector  shall  be  arrested  at  any  civil  suit,  or  on  any 
warrant,  except  for  a  crime  or  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  in  order  to  ob- 
tain surety  of  the  peace,  during  any  day  on  which  a  public  election  ia 
held,  or  while  going  to  or  returning  from  such  election  ;  and  any  exe- 
cutive officer  of  justice,  or  other  person,  making  or  causing  such  arrest, 
contrary  to  this  article,  knowing  the  person  arrested  to  be  an  elector, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 


TITLE  VIII. 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE   LIBERTV  OF  THE   PRESS. 

Art.  239.  The  constitution  of  this  state  having  declared,  that  << print- 
ing presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person  who  undertakes  to  examine  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  or  any  branch  of  the  eovernment,"  and 
that  '<the  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man,"  and  that  "every  citizen  may  fiwcly 
speak,  write,  and  print,  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty,"  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  by 
violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  threats  of  any  injury  to  person,  pro- 
perty or  credit,  to  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  prevent  any  person  from 
exercising  any  of  the  rights  asserted  in  the  parts  of  the  constitntion 
above  recited,  and  the  offender  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Art.  240.   If  an}'  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  any  judge  of 
judicial  or  executive  officer,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  offences  created  by  the 
last  preceding  article,  in  order  to  prevent  an  investigation  of  his  oflSciil    i 
conduct,  or  that  of  the  branch  of  the  government  to  which  be  belongs*    1 
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Or,  if  anyjudge  or  judicial  or  executive  officer  shall,  by  the  exercise 
of  any  act  of  his  office  or  the  threat  thereof,  prevent,  or  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  person  from  exercising  any  of  the  rights  declared  in  the 
parts  of  the  constitution  above  recited,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
three  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  suffer  impri- 
sonment not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  in  simple 
imprisonment  or  close  custody,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  be 
suspended  for  four  years  from  the  exercise  of  his  political  rights. 

Art  241.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  render  it  unlawful 
for  any  person,  who  is  apprehensive  that  a  libel  is  about  to  be  publish- 
ed, or  that  any  literary  property  is  about  to  be  invaded  by  any  publi- 
cation, from  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  by  threats  of  a  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion, or  from  commencing  such  suit  or  prosecution  for  any  such  libel, 
should  it  be  published,  or  for  such  invasion  of  literary  property,  should 
it  be  made. 

Art  242.  The  constitution  having  declared,  that  no  law  shall  ever  be 
made  to  restrain  the  right  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
or  any  branch  of  the  government,  any  judicial  or  executive  officer  or 
other  person,  who,  under  pretence  or  colour  of  any  existing  law,  or 
laws  that  may  hereafter  be  passed,  shall  prevent,  restrain,  or  attempt 
to  restrain  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right  asserted  in  that  part  of 
the  constitution  above  recited  in  this  article,  shall  be  fined  not  leas 
than  three  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Art  243.  If  any  court,  judge  or  other  officer,  shall  enjoin,  restrain 
or  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  of  any  writing  whatever, 
under  the  allegation,  whether  true  or  false,  that  such  writing  contains 
a  libel  or  seditious  words,  or  under  any  other  pretext,  or  for  any  other 
reason  than  is  contained  in  the  next  article,  the  judges  of  such  court 
assenting  to  such  order,  and  the  judge  (if  done  out  of  court)  or  other 
officer,  offending  against  this  article,  shall  severally  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be 
suspended  from  their  political  rights  for  two  years. 

Art  244.  It  is  no  infringement  of  the  last  article  to  grant  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  publication  of  any  literary  work,  on  the  application  of  a 
person  who  shall  satisfy  the  court  or  judge  granting  the  injunction, 
that  he  is  the  author  or  proprietor  of  the  work  intended  to  be  published, 
and  that  the  publication  will  be  injurious  to  his  rights  ;  nor  shall  it  be 
considered  as  a  breach  of  the  said  article  for  a  court  of  justice,  in  which 
any  one  shall  be  convicted  of  publishing  a  libel,  to  require  security  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  chapter  of  this  code  concerning  libels,  nor 
for  a  magistrate  to  make  an  admonition  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Code  of  Procedure  against  the  publication  of  a  libel  or  publication 
ag^nst  decency. 


3  A 
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TITLE  IX. 


or  OFFENCES  AFFECTINO  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

Art  245.  If  any  one  shall  foroe,  or  fraudulently  carry  away, 
deface  or  destroy  any  public  record,  or  shall  foroe  any  official  ceb- 
TiFiCATE  of  any  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  public  records  of 
registry,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights. 

Art.  246.  To  forge,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  employed  io 
this  chapter,  is  to  make  a  false  record  or  official  certificate,  or  without 
authority  to  alter  a  true  one  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  if  such  fal.^te  re- 
cord  were  true  or  such  alteration  were  legally  made,  some  pubh'c  or 
private  right,  or  the  condition  of  some  individual,  or  the  rights  or 
immunities  of  some  society,  corporation,  or  general  description  oC  in- 
dividuals, or  some  purpose  of  public  utility,  would  be  injured,  altered 
or  destroyed,  or  some  right,  immunity,  privilege,  condition  or  pro- 
perty would  be  vested,  by  such  false  or  altered  record. 

Art  247.  The  public  and  private  rights  mentioned  in  the  last  preced- 
ing article,  are  all  those  that  are  protected  by  the  penal  code,  or  for 
an  injury  to  which  a  private  suit  is  given  by  the  civil  code. 

Art  248.  Ifany  officer  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  PUBLIC  RECORDS, 
shall  commit  any  forgert  of  or  upon  such  records,  shall  intentionally 
destroy  or  deface  them,  or  conceal  or  carry  them  away,  so  that  persons 
interested  therein  cannot  have  access  to  them,  or  shall  advise  or  coo- 
sent  to  such  forgery,  destruction,  concealment  or  carrying  away  :  or, 

Shall  fraudulently  make  and  certify  any  entry  or  other  act  on 
such  records  in  the  name  of  one  who  was  not  present,  or  did  not  con- 
sent to  such  act :  or, 

Shall  place  any  act,  either  authentic  or  under  private  signi* 
TURE,  on  such  register  or  record,  under  a  date  at  which  it  was  not  re- 
gistered or  recorded,  with  intent  to  Uke  away  a  right,  give  an  illegal 
advantage  to  any  one :  or, 

"  Shall  knowingly  permit  any  one  falsely  to  personats  another  in 
the  execution  of  any  act  entered  or  to  be  entered  on  any  such  register 
or  record  ;  he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Art  249.  If  any  such  officer  as  is  described  in  the  last  preceding  ar- 
ticle shall,  undesignedly,  but  through  want  of  proper  care,  sufler  the 
records  intrusted  to  him,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  be  altered,  de&eed, 
taken  away  or  lost;  or  shall  negligently  do  any  act,  by  virtue  or  under 
colour  of  his  office,  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  do,  or  omit  to  do  soma 
official  act  which  he  ought  to  do,  by  either  of  which  acts  or  omission! 
any  one  is  injured  in  his  property,  condition  or  reputation,  heshallbe 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  four  hundred  dollars. 

Art.  250.  If  any  notary  or  other  officer,  authorized  by  law  to  reduce 
to  writing  any  authentic  acts,  or  receive  and  record  any  acts  under  pri- 
vate signature,  shall  falsely,  in  his  official  capacity,  certify  any  thing 
to  be  true  which  is  false,  whereby  any  one  is  injured  in  his  proptf^i 
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conditioD  or  reputation,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  four  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody 
not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Art.  251.  If  the  ofience  described  in  the  last  preceding  article  be 
FBAUDULENTLT  Committed,  the  punishment,  in  addition  to  the  fine, 
shall  be  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years. 

Art.  252.  If  any  one  shall  use  any  record  of  any  act,  so  forged,  or 
fraudulently  entered,  made,  registered  or  recorded,  or  any  such  false 
declaration,  as  is  described  in  this  chapter,  either  by  ofiering  the  same 
in  a  court  of  justice,  or  endeavouring  by  any  other  means  to  procure 
any  advantage  therefrom,  knowing  such  act  to  be  forged,  or  fraudu- 
lently entered  or  recorded,  or  such  certificate  to  be  false  ;  he  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  six  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen years. 


TITLE  X. 


OF  OFrSNCES  AGAINST  THE  CURRENT  COIN  AND  PUBLIC  SECURITIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  offences  against  the  current  coin  of  the  state. 

Art.  253.  Whoever  shall  counterfeit  any  gold  or  silver  coin,  whe- 
ther such  coin  be  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  government;  or, 
Whoever  shall  pass,  or  offer  to  pass  any  such  counterfeit  coin^ 
knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit ; 

Shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years. 

Art  254.  Whoever,  with  the  intention  of  committing  the  crime  of 

counterfeiting,  or  of  aiding  therein,  shall  have  in  his  possession  any 

die,  or  other  instrument,  such  as  is  usually  employed  solely  for  the 

coinage  of  money,  or  shall  make  or  repair  any  such  die  or  other  instru- 

J3ient,  or  shall  prepare,  or  have  in  his  possession  and  conceal  any  base 

anetal  prepared  for  coinage,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less 

'than  two  nor  more  than  four  years  ;  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  acts 

specified  in  this  article  shall  be  accompanied  by  circumstances  which 

^^vould  render  the  accused  liable,  as  an  accomplice,  for  either  of  the  crimes 

designated  in  the  first  article  of  this  chapter,  he  may  be  prosecuted  for 

^Kich  ofience. 

Art  255.  To  counterfeit,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  means, 

\o  make  in  the  semblance  of  a  true  gold  or  silver  coin,  one  having  in 

^ts  composition  a  less  proportion  of  the  precious  metal,  of  which  the 

^e  coin  intended  to  be  imitated  is  composed,  than  is  contained  in  such 

true  coin,  with  intent  that  the  same  should  be  passed  as  true,  either  in 

^  United  States  or  elsewhere.    To  alter  any  coin  of  a  lower  value, 
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With  the  like  intent,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  one  of  a  hi^er  Talue,  is 
also  a  coanterfeit  It  is  not  necessary,  to  constitute  the  ofienocy  that 
the  resemblance  should  be  perfect 

Art.  256.  The  gold  or  silver  coins  mentioned  in  this  chapter  mean 
any  pieces  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  which  gold  or  silver  is  the  principal 
component  part,  and  which  pass  as  money  in  the  United  Slates,  or  in 
any  foreign  nation,  although  such  pieces  may  not  be  made  curreni  by 
any  law  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  257.  Whoever  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  coanterfeited 
gold  or  silver  coins,  with  intent  to  pass  them  as  true,  or  to  cause  them 
to  be  passed  either  in  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation^  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four 
years. 

Art  258.  If  any  one  shall,  with  intent  to  profit,  diminish  the  weight 
of  any  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  shall  afterwards  pass  it  for  the  same 
value  it  had  before  it  was  so  diminished,  or  shall  send  or  carry  it  to  be  so 

Easscd  to  any  other  place,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
e  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred,  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years. 

Art  259.  To  constitute  the  crime  of  passing,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  it  is  not*  necessary  that  the  counterfeit  coin  should  have 
been  given  at  the  full  value  of  the  true  coin  of  the  same  denomination; 
the  crime  is  complete  by  delivering  the  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to 
be  counterfeit,  to  another,  if  such  delivery  is  made  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  the  person  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  or  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  enabling  him  to  deceive  others. 

Art  260.  The  general  provisions  in  this  code,  relative  to  attempts  to 
commit  offences,  and  to  accomplices  and  accessaries,  apply  to  the  of* 
fences  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


0/ offences  against  the  public  securities. 

Art  261.  All  ofiences  coming  under  this  head  are  provided  for  io  the 
chapter  concerning  ofiisnces  against  the  public  revenue,  or  in  that  eon* 
eerning  ofiences  affecting  written  contracts. 


TITLE  XL 


OF  OFFENCES  AFFECTINO  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

Art  262.  If  any  officer,  or  other  person  legally  empowered  to  ree^^ 
any  naoney,  or  security  for  monst,  for  the  state,  or  for  any  public  e^*^ 
poration,  shall  illegally  appropriate  any  such  moneys  or  securities  f^ 
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money  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other  person,  and  shall,  by 
rendering  false  accounts,  or  producing  false  vouchers^  or  in  any  other 
manner  endeavour  to  conceal  such  illegal  appropriation,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  state  or  the  public  corporation,  to  whom  the  said  moneys 
belonged,  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to 
double  the  yearly  emolument  of  his  office,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights. 
Art  263.  No  public  officer  or  other  per9on  who  is  or  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  collect  or  receive  moneys,  or  securities  for  the  payment  of 
money  for  the  state  or  any  public  corporation,  shall  appropriate  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other 
person,  even  although  he  may  intend  to  restore  the  same;  and  whoever 
shall  offend  against  this  article,  if  he  do  not  pay  the  sum  so  illegally 
sppropriated  within  three  days  after  demand  made  by  a  person  legally 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  double  the  amount 
which  he  shall  neglect  to  pay,  and  be  suspended  from  his  political 
rights  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years. 

Art  264.  Although  any  person  who  may  offend  against  the  provisions 
of  the  last  preceding  article,  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  days 
after  demand,  or  even  before  any  demand,  replace  or  repay  the  money 
or  security  so  illegally  appropriated,  be  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  said  money,  or  the  value  of  the  said  security. 

Art  265.  In  order  to  render  offences  against  the  preceding  articles 
more  difficulty  and  to  detect  them  when  they  occur,  every  such  receiver 
of  moneys  or  public  securities,  who  shall  receive  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money^  or  any  such  security,  whenever  and  as  often  as  they  in  the 
whole  shall  amount  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars,  shall,  within 
three  days  after  such  receipt,  either  pay  or  deliver  the  same  to  the  offi- 
cer appointed  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  or  deposite  the  same  in  some 
incorporated  bank,  if  any  be  within  three  leagues  of  the  place  of  such 
receiver's  abode,  to  his  credit,  in  the  capacity  or  office  in  which  he 
shall  receive  the  same:  and  such  money  or  security  shall  not  be  drawn 
out  but  by  a  draft  or  order  specifying  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose  it 
is  to  be  paid.  And  any  such  officer  or  other  person  shall,  for  any  of- 
fence against  this  article,  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more 
than  six  hundred  dollars. 

Art  266.  Jf  the  receiver  of  any  such  moneys  or  securities  reside  more 

than  three  leagues  from  the  place  where  such  bank  is  kept,  he  shall 

liaye  fifteen  days  to  make  the  deposite,  payment  or  delivery,  mentioned 

in  the  last  preceding  article ;  and  in  cases  where  greater  distance  than 

twenty  leagues,  or  difficulty  of  travelling  may  render  it  necessary,  in 

the  opinion  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  to  enlarge  such  time  in  any 

j[)articular  case,  he  may  at  his  discretion  extend  it  so  as  not  to  exceed 

^irty  days. 

Art  267.  If  any  person,  employed  to  receive  taxes  or  other  moneys 
^ue  to  the  state  or  any  public  corporation,  shall  extort  or  attempt  to 
^2xtorty  from  any  one  a  larger  sum  than  is  due;  or  shall  demand  or  re- 
^^ive  any  sum  of  money,  emolument,  service  or  favour,  as  a  considera- 
tion for  granting  any  delay  in  the  collection  of  such  dues,  or  for  doing 
^^r  omitting  to  do  any  act  whatever  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  such 
^Qoney,  other  than  such  emolument  as  may  be  allowed  by  law,  he  shall 
p«y  a  fine  not  less  than  one-half  nor  more  than  the  whole  of  the  amount 
^f  his  yearly  emolunu^nts,  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  rendered 
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incapable  of  being  re*appoiated  or  re-elected  to  any  public  office  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Art.  268.  if  any  one  shall  by  force  attempt  to  prevent  any  officer  or 
other  person,  authorized  to  enforce  the  payment  of  any  tax  or  other 
debt  due  to  the  state,  or  to  any  public  corporation,  from  performing 
the  duties  required  of  him  by  law,  relative  to  the  collection  of  such 
tax  or  debt;  or  shall  by  force,  or  threats  of  force,  actually  prevent  any 
such  officer  or  person  above  described  from  performing  such  duties — he 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum.  double  to  that  of  which  he  prevented  or  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  collection,  and  sl^all  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  in  addition  to  the  other  penalties 
which  may  be  incurred  for  any  act  of  violence  committed  in  the  course 
of  the  opposition  forbidden  by  this  article. ' 


TITLE  Xn. 


OF  OFFENCES  WHICH  AFFECT  COlfMERCE  AND  MANUFACTUXBS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  offences  which  affect  foreign  commerce. 

Art  269.  If  any  one  shall  export  from  this  state,  or  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exportation,  any  article  of  commerce  which,  by  the  laws  now 
m  force  are,  or  by  any  laws  hereafter  to  be  passed  may  be,  required  to 
be  inspected  by  a  public  inspector,  without  having  caused  such  article 
to  be  inspected,  according  to  the  direction  of  sucn  laws,  he  shall  be 
fined  one  hundred  dollars. 

Art  270.  If  any  one  shall  counterfeit  the  mark,  or  brand  or  stamp, 
directed  by  any  such  law  to  be  put  on  any  article  of  commerce,  or  oo 
the  cask  or  package  containing  the  same,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  thao 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisooed 
at  hard  labour  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art  271.  If  any  one  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  put  into  any  hogs- 
bead,  barrel,  or  other  cask,  or  in  any  bale,  box  or  package,  contaioiog 
merchandise  usually  sold  by  weight,  any  article  whatever  of  lessnlue 
than  the  merchandise  with  which  such  cask,  bale,  box  or  package  issp" 
parently  filled;  or  shall  sell  or  barter,  or  give  in  payment,  or  expose  for 
sale,  or  ship  for  exportation,  such  cask  or  bale,  or  package  of  mereteB" 
disc,  with  any  such  article  of  inferior  value  concealed  therein,  wi^ 
intent  to  defraud  ;  he  shall  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  oof 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  at- hard  labour  D^ 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art  272.  If  any  one,  being  a  citizen  of  or  a  person  DoicsffnoATSD  te 
this  state,  shall,  on  the  hi^h  seas;  x>r  if  any  person  whatever  shall^  withiiK 
the  limits  of  this  state,  injure  or  destroy  any  vbsssl  of  whieh  anch  ptf^ 
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son  18  the  owner,  part  owner,  or  freighter,  or  on  board  of  which  he 
shall  be  employed  as  master,  supercargo,  under  officer,  seaman,  or  in 
any  other  capacity  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  injure  the 
owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  the  cargo  on  board,  or  the  underwriters  on 
such  vessel  or  cargo,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  other  person  interested 
in  such  vessel  or  cargo,  or  in  the  voyage,  or  the  freight  or  other  profits 
of  such  ship  or  vessel ;  he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  years. 

Nothing  in  this  article  applies  to  any  act  that  would  be  piracy  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  273.  If  any  one  shall  cause  insurance  to  be  made  in  this  state  on 
any  merchandise,  represented  as  shipped,  or  about  to  be  shipped,  at 
any  place,  whether  within  this  state  or  elsewhere  ;  or  shall  cause  such 
insurance  to  be  made  at  some  place  not  within  this  state,  on  goods  said 
to  be  shipped  or  about  to  be  shipped  within  this  state,  and  shall,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  insurer,  ship  articles  of  less  value  and  different 
from  those  insured,  or,  if  of  the  same  kind,  being  less  than  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  articles  insured,  pretending  that  the  articles  so  shipped 
are  of  the  kind  or  of  the  quality  with  those  insured  ;  he  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months  in 
close  custody. 

Art  274.  Any  person,  not  a  citizen  of  or  resident  in  this  state,  is 
guilty  of  an  attempt  tq  commit  either  of  the  offences  described  in  the 
preceding  articles,  who  shall  make  any  agreement  for  the  commission 
thereof  within  this  state,  and  shall  do  any  act  preparatort  thereto, 
whether  the  act  be  done  in  this  state  or  elsewhere  ^  or  who  shall  make 
such  agreement  out  of  the  state,  and  do  the  preparatory  act  within  this^ 
state.  A  citizen  of  or  a  resident  in  this  state  is  guilty  of  such  attempt, 
if  he  make  the  agreement  or  does  the  preparatory  act,  above  described^ 
any  where. 

Art.  275.  No  person  shall  be  punished  under  either  of  the  two  last 
preceding  articles  who  shall  have  been  tried  and  acquitted,  or  punished^ 
on  an  accusation  for  the  same  offence  cither  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  of  either  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country  having, 
cognizance  of  the  offence. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  offences  against  the  laws  regulating  seamen  in  the  tnerchanf 

service f  and  the  police  0/ the  port. 

Art  276.  If  any  keeper  of  a  tavern,  or  lodging  or  boarding-house, 

rtiall  lodge,  entertain  or  conceal  any  seaman  who  has  deserted  from 

^ny  merchant  vessel,  in  any  port  of  this  state,  within  one  month  after 

vuch  desertion,  and  knowing  that  he  had  so  deserted,  he  shall  forfeit 

^ne  hundred  dollars;  and  for  a  second  offence,  in  addition  to  such  fine, 

^  imprisoned  for  thirty  days. 

Art  277.  Any  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  who  shall  in  or  at  any 
port  of  this  state,  ship  any  seaman,  who  has  not  produced  a  discharge 
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in  the  form  required  by  law  from  the  master  of  the  vessel  with  whom 
he  last  sailed,  in  the  cases  in  which  such  discharge  is  by  law  required, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars. 

Art.  278.  The  police  of  the  ports  of  this  state  is  regulated  by  ordi- 
nances, passed  by  the  corporations  of  the  cities  and  places  where  such 
ports  are  situated. 


CHAPTER  III 


Of  false  weights  and  measures. 

Art.  279.  Whoever  shall  use  a  false  balance,  weight  or  measure,  in  the 
weighing  or  measuring  of  any  thing  whatever  that  shall  be  purchased, 
sold,  bartered,  or  shipped  or  delivered  for  sale  or  barter,  or  that  shall 
be  pledged  or  given  in  payment,  knowing  such  balance,  weight  or 
measure  to  be  false,  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  fined  not  iess 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  impri- 
soned in  close  custody  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Art.  2S0.  The  false  weights  and  measures  intended  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding article,  are  such  as  shall  not  be  conformable  to  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  of  length  or  capacity  which  are  or  may  be  estib> 
lished  by  law;  the  false  balance  thereby  intended  is  any  machine  what- 
ever used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  any  personal  property,  which 
is  so  conMructed  aslo  make  the  article  weighed  appear  to  have  more 
or  less  than  the  real  weight. 

Art.  281.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  bread  or  meat  by  a  false  weight  or 
balance,  shall  incur  double  the  punishment  directed  by  the  first  artido 
of  this  chapter. 

Art.  282.  The  magistrate,  granting  the  warrant  or  arrest  for  Ihb 
ofience,  shall  also  direct  the  seizure  of  the  false  weights,  balaneesor 
measures  ;  and  if  the  party  be  convicted,  or  they  be  found  to  belalff^ 
they  shall  be  broken,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  false  marks. 


Art  283.  If  any  one  shall  falsely  alter  any.  stamp,  brand  or  markt  * 
any  cask,  package,  box  or  bale,  containing  merchandise  or  prodiflli 
made  by  a  public  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose^  in  order  to  desi^  li 
the  quality,  weight  or  quantity  of  the  contents  thereof,  with  intait  <*  1^ 
DEFRAUD,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  mors  ^  W 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  notk'  1^ 
than  one  nor  more  than  three  years.  1^ 

Art  284.  Any  one  who  shall  counterfeit  any  mark,  stamp  or  hM^  1^ 
intended  to  imiute  one,  such  as  is  described  in  the  last  pntntH  W 
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artide,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  incur  the  same  punishment  as  is 
directed  by  the  said  article. 

Art  285.  Any  one  who,  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  shall  use  any  eask, 
package,  box  or  bale,  so  marked,  stamped  or  branded,  for  the  sale  of 
merchandise,  of  inferior  quality,  or  less  in  quantity  or  weight,  than  is 
denoted  by  such  mark,  stamp  or  brand,  shall  incur  one-half  the  punish- 
ment designated  by  the  last  preceding  article. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  offences  affecting  the  credit  of  written  instruments. 

Art  286.  Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  shall  be 
imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  shall  forfeit  his  political  and  civil  rights. 

Art  287.  He  is  guilty  of  forgery,  who,  without  lawful  authority,  and 
with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud,  shall  either  make  a  false  instbument 
in  writing,  purporting  to  be  the  act  of  another,  or  alter  an  instrument 
in  writing  then  already  in  existence,  by  whomsoever  made,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  false  instrument  so  made  (if  the  same  were  true),  or 
iStib  alteration  in  the  true  instrument  (if  such  alteration  had  been  legally 
made),  would  have  created,  increased,  defeated,  discharged,  or  dimin- 
iahed,  any  pbcttniart  obligation,  or  would  have  transferred  or  in  any 
manner  have  afiected  any  profsbtt  whatever. 

Art  288.  He  is  guilty  of  making,  under  the  last  preceding  article, 
who,  knowing  the  illegal  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  shall  write, 
or  cause  to  be  written,  the  signatubb,  or  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
forced  instrument     Therefore  several  persons  may  be  each  guilty  of 
making  the  same  forged  instrument 

Art  St%9.  He  who,  under  a  void  authority,  but  which  he  shall  sup- 
poae  good,  shall  make  an  instrument  in  writing  in  the  name  of  another, 
IS  not  guilty  of  making  a  false  instrument,  although  it  may  be  made 
without  lawful  authority.  But  if  any  one,  without  a  legal  authority,  or 
without  an  authority  which  he  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be 
a  legal  one,  shall  make  any  writing  over  a  blank  signature,  or  on  the 
back  of  a  paper  containing  a  blank  signature  of  another  person,  such 
writing  is  a  false  instrument  in  writing,  and  if  the  other  parts  of  the 
definition  concur,  is  forgery. 

Art  290.  The  words,  ^'instrument  in  writing,"  comprehend  every 
writing  purporting  to  testify  the  will  or  intent  of  the  party  whose  act 
it  purports  to  be,  whether  of  becobd  by  attthentic  act,  under  seal, 
or  private  sionatube,  or  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  couched.  It 
jnust  be  on  paper,  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  on  some  substance  made  to 
Teaemble  one  of  them,  and  it  comes  within  the  definition,  whether  the 
words  be  traced  with  a  pen,  or  stamped,  or  made  by  any  other  device 
to  resemble  a  manuscript  An  instrument,  partly  printed  and  partly 
written,  is  a  written  instrument.  But  if  the  whole,  including  the  sig- 
•ature,  be  printed  with  types  or  plates,  not  made  to  resemble  manu- 
Sttripty  it  is  not  a  written  instrument,  as  that  term  is  used  in  this  chapter. 
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Art  291.  A  namey  or  commercial  firm,  or  the  style  of  a  corporation, 
without  any  other  writing,  is  an  instrument,  when  made  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  conveying,  creating,  or  destroying  an  interest. 

Art  292.  In  order  to  constitute  the  making  a  false  instrument,  it  must 
purport  to  be  the  act  of  another.  Therefore  ilo  one  can  be  found  guilty 
of  forgery  for  making  an  instrument  signed  by  himself,  or  by  his 
authority,  in  his  true  name.  Such  act,  when  done  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  is  a  different  offence,  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Art  293.  The  word  <<another,"  in  the  definition  of  the  crime  of  for- 
gery, includes  the  United  States,  each  of  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  union,  and  all  the  several  branches  of  the  governments  of  either 
of  them,  including  this  state  ;  all  public  or  private  bodies,  politic  and 
corporate  ;  all  partnerships  in  trade  ;  all  courts ;  all  officers,  public  or 
private,  in  their  official  capacities  ;  and  all  persons  whatever,  whether 
real  or  fictitious,  except  the  person  making  the  forgery^  as  is  provided 
in  the  last  preceding  article. 

Art.  294.  The  word  <<  whomsoever,"  in  the  said  definition,  as  applied 
to  the  person  by  whom  the  altered  instrument  was  originally  made,  is 
used  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  includes  not  only  all  those  men- 
tioned in  the  last  preceding  article,  but  (in  cases  where  the  iostmment 
at  the  time  of  making  the  alteration  was  the  property  of  another)  it  in- 
cludes also  the  person  whose  act  it  purports  to  be. 

Art  295.  The  word  <<alter,"  in  the  said  definition,  signifies  not  only 
erasing  or  obliterating  some  words,  letters,  or  figures,  or  extraeting  the 
writing  'altogether,  but  the  substituting  other  words,  letters,  or  figures, 
for  those  erased,  obliterated,  or  extracted,  and  also  the  adding  any  other 
words,  letters,  or  figures,  to  the  original  instrument,  or  making  any 
change  therein  that  shall  have  any  of  the  effects  pointed  out  in  the  said 
definition. 

Art.  296.  The  words,  **  if  the  same  were  true,"  in  the  said  definitiooi 
in  describing  the  effect  of  an  instrument  falsely  made,  apply  as  well  to 
the  person  whose  act  the  instrument  purports  to  be,  as  to  the  instrument 
itself;  therefore,  although  the  writing  be  made  in  a  fictitious  name,  it 
is  forgery,  if  the  instrument  would  have  had  any  of  the  effects  detailed 
in  the  said  definition,  in  case  it  had  been  made  by  a  real  person  of  the 
same  name,  or  description,  and  if  the  act  be  done  with  a  fraudulent  intent 

Art  297.  The  words,  <<  fecuniart  obligation,"  used  in  the  siid 
definition  there,  and  throughout  this  system,  mean  not  only  such  a0 
have  money  for  their  object,  but  every  obligation  for  the  breach  of 
which  damages  might  be  legally,  equitably,  or  justly  demanded. 

Art  298.  The  words,  <<  which  would  have  transferred,  or  in  toy 
manner  have  affected  any  property  whatever,"  are  used  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense.  All  property,  bbal  or  fersonai.  is  included^  as  thoie 
terms  are  defined  in  this  system ;  and  the  transfer  or  affecting  such  pi^ 
perty,  includes  every  species  of  disposition,  whether  to  take  efeet 
innmediately,  or  in  future,  on  condition,  or  absolutely,  by  sale,  deliver* 
will,  donation,  exchange,  pledge,  mortgage,  release,  discharge^  or  ^J 
other  act  that  supposes  a  right  to  dispose  of,  or  change  the  conditioa  ^ 
said  property* 

Art  299.  The  limitation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  said  definitioD,  ^ 
strictly  to  be  adhered  to  :  no  act  is  a  forgery,  unless  done  with  an  iotest 
either  to  injure  or  defraud. 
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Art  SOO.^  The  iDJory  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  artiele,  means 
injury  affectins  one  in  his  PROPSRTTy  rbai.,  pxbsoval  or  mixed, corporeal 
or  incorporeal^  not  an  injury  to  person  or  reputation  ;  false  vrritings, 
having  the  latter  tendency,  are  provided  for  in  another  part  of  this  code. 

Art«  301.  No  design  of  refunding  the  money,  or  restoring  the  proper- 
ty received,  or  of  preventing  or  compensating  any  damage  or  loss  that 
miffht  be  occasion^  by  any  of  the  offences  described  in  this  chapter, 
sbtdl  avoid  the  presumption  of  fraud  created  by  the  acts  constituting 
those  offences :  but  such  design,  if  actually  executed  before  any  dis- 
covery of  the  crime,  shall  diminish  its  punishment  one-hal£ 

Art  308.  If  any  one  shall  make  any  written  instrument  in  his  own 
name,  intended  to  create,  increase,  discharge,  defeat  or  diminish  any 
pecuniary  obligation  or  transfer,  or  affect  any  property  whatever,  and 
shall  put  a  false  date  to  the  same  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud — ^he 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  shall  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  six  years. 

Art  303.  If  any  one  shall,  with  intent  to  injure  or  dbvraud,  make 
any  instrument  in  his  own  name,  intended  to  create,  increase,  discharge 
or  diminish  any  pecuniary  obligation,  or  to  transfer  or  affect  any  pro- 
perty whatsoever,  and  shall  utter  or  pass  it,  under  the  pretence  that  it 
IS  the  act  of  another  who  bears  the  same  name — ^he  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  con- 
fined at  hard  labour  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years. 

Art  304.  AU  the  terms  of  the  two  last  preceding  articles,  which  are 
contained  in  the  definition  of  forgery  in  the  second  article  of  this  chap- 
ter, are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in 
the  said  definition. 

Art  305.  If  any  one,  having  in  his  power  a  paper  containing  the  true 
signature  of  another,  shall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same,  mue  a  pro- 
missory note  or  bill  of  exchange  in  his  own  name,  so  as  to  make  the 
said  ngoature  appear  as  an  indorsement  on  such  bill  or  note,  with  in- 
tent to  defiraud--4ie  shall  suffer  the  punishment  assigned  to  such  as  are 
guilty  of  forgery. 

Art  306.  Any  one  who  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  utter  as  true, 
or  PASS,  any  forged  instrument  in  writing,  or  any  other  instrument  in 
writing,  the  making  of  which  is  by  this  section  made  an  offence,  know- 
ing such  instrument  to  be  forged,  or  made  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of 
this  section,  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  that  is  assigned  to  the 
offence  of  forcing  or  making  the  same. 

Art  307.  Whoever  shall,  in  this  state,  engrave  any  plate,  or  prepare 
any  implements,  or  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  employed 
in  the  forging  any  notes  of  any  bank,  whether  this  bank  be  in  or  out 
of  this  state,  or  whether  such  bank  be  incorporated  or  not,  and  know- 
ing such  purpose,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  ;  or  shall  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  plate,  implements  or  materials  made  or  prepared 
for  such  purpose,  knowing  the  same,  and  with  intent  that  they  shall 
be  used  in  the  forging  of  any  such  notes — ^he  shall  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labour  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art  308.  Whoever  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  forged  instru- 
ment in  writing,  or  any  instrument,  the  making  of  which  is  created  an 
offence  by  this  code,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or  made  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  code,  with  intent  fraudulently  to  utter 
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or  to  pass  the  same — shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art.  309.  If  any  one  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  either  by  falsely  read- 
ingy  or  falsely  interpreting  any  instrument  in  writing ;  or  by  misre- 
presenting its  contents,  induce  any  one,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or 
infirmity,  is  incapable  of  reading  an  instrument  in  writing,  or  who,  if 
he  can  read,  does  not  understand  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
to  sign  such  instrument  as  his  act,  or  give  such  assent  to  it  as  would, 
if  there  had  been  no  error,  make  it  his  act ;  by  the  means  of  which 
false  reading,  false  interpretation  or  misrepresenting,  any  pscuniabt 
OBLIGATION  purports  to  be  created,  increased,  discharged  or  diminished, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  signing  the  same,  or  any  of  his  property 
whatever,  purports  to  be  transferred  or  in  any  manner  affected — the 
person  so  offending  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  leas  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art  310.  If  any  one,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  induce  another  to 
sign  any  such  instrument  as  is  described  in  the  last  preceding  article, 
by  falsely  and  without  the  knowledge  of  such  other,  substituting  it  for 
another  instrument,  materially  different  therefrom,  which  the  said  per- 
son intended  to  sign — the  person  so  oflending  shall  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labour  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art.  311.  If  either  of  the  offences  described  in  the  two  last  preceding 
articles  shall  be  committed  by  a  public  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
or  to  record  public  acts,  or  by  any  counsellor  or  attorney  at  law,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  doubled,  and  he  shall  forfeit  his  political 
rights. 

Art.  312.  If  any  one  shall  falsely  personate  another,  whether  bea]> 
ing  the  same  name  or  not,  and  in  such  assumed  character  or  name 
shall  give  authority  to  a  notary  or  any  other  person  to  sign  such  as- 
sumed name  to  any  act,  or  to  insert  it  therein,  or  to  do  any  other  thing 
implying  a  legal  assent  to  any  act,  which,  if  it  were  the  act  of  the 
party  so  personated,  would  have  created,  or  increased,  diminished  or 
discharged,  any  pecuniary  obligation,  or  transferred,  or  in  any  wiae 
affected  any  property — ^he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  fraudulent  insolvencies. 

Art.  313.  Whoever  shall  institute  any  proceedings  in  any  court  ofjus- 
tice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  under  the  laws  now  in  force  for 
giving  relief  in  case  of  insolvency,  for  granting  a  respite,  for  makings 
cession  of  goods,  or  for  giving  relief  from  imprisonment  for  debt:  or 
under  any  other  laws  that  may  be  passed  for  any  of  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  and  shall  in  the  course  of  such  proceeding,  with  intent  to 
defraud,  make  a  false  schedule  or  account  of  his  credits,  property  or 
debts,  and  exhibit  the  same  in  such  court  as  true,  or  shall  fraudulently 
conceal  or  destroy  his  books  of  accounts,  or  papers  relative  to  his  ^ 
state,  in  cases  where  by  law  he  is  bound  to  produce  the  same  for  the 
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se  or  inspection  of  his  creditors,  he  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  not 
)8S  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years  at  hard  labour. 

Art  314.  The  filing  of  the  said  schedule  or  account  with  the  clerk 
f  a  court  of  justice)  is  exhibiting  the  same,  under  the  above  article. 

Art.  315.  It  is  a  false  schedule  or  account  under  the  said  article, 

1.  If  the  party  making  the  same  shall  fraudulently  omit  to  insert  on 
le  said  schedule  any  property,  beal  or  personal,  to  which  he  is  en- 
tled,  and  which  by  law  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  said  schedule  or 
:count,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  upwards. 

2.  If  he  shall  place  on  the  account  of  his  debts  any  sum  as  due  from 
im  which  he  does  not  owe,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  true  cre- 
itors. 

But  the  mere  omission  of  any  property  on  the  schedule,  shall  not 
lake  the  party  liable,  unless,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
ppear  that  it  was  done  with  design,  and  in  order  to  defraud. 

Art.  316.  Any  one  who,  not  having  property  of  sufficient  value  to 
ay  his  debts,  shall  make  any  simulated  conveyance,  mortgage  or 
ther  disposition  of  any  part  of  his  property  for  his  own  use  or  the  use 
f  his  family,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  same  from  becoming  liable 

>  the  payment  of  his  debts,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  sixty 
ays  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall  be  suspended  from  the  exer- 
ise  of  his  civil  rights  of  the  first  class,  and  of  his  political  rights  for 
>ur  years  ;  and  the  imprisonment,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  in  close 
ustody. 

Art.  317.  A  simulated  conveyance,  mortgage  or  disposition,  is  one 
ifficient  in  form  for  the  alienation  or  aflecting  of  the  property,  but 
lade  without  consideration,  or  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  and 
nder  a  secret  understanding  between  the  parties  that  it  shall  operate 
>r  the  benefit  of  the  person  making  the  same,  either  by  a  reconvey- 
Qce  afterwards  to  be  made,  or  by  a  destruction  or  redelivery  of  the 
istrument  by  which  it  was  conveyed  or  afiected,  if  it  be  property 
squiring  a  written  conveyance,  or  of  the  property  itself,  or  by  hold- 
)g  or  conveying  the  same  to  his  use,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  any  rela- 
on  in  the  ascending  or  descendins  line. 

Art  318.  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any  such  simulated  convey- 
nce,  mortgage  or  disposition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  knowing  the 
lid  purpose,  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  property 

>  intended  to  be  conveyed,  or  the  amount  for  which  it  was  intended 
)  be  afiected,  to  be  ascertained  by  three  appraisers  appointed  by  the 
ourt,  and  sworn  to  make  a  true  appraisement 

Art  319.  The  word  <<  disposition,"  in  the  three  last  articles,  means 
very  species  of  contract  by  which  property  may  be  subjected  to  any 
lien  or  onerous  condition,  whether  by  mortgage,  pledge  or  otherwise. 

Art  320.  Any  one  who,  not  having  sufficient  property  to  pay  his 
ist  debts,  shall  voluntarily  suffer  a  judgment  to  be  entered  in  favour 
r  any  one,  that  shall  bind  or  encumber  any  real  property,  or  on  which 
ly  personal  property  shall  be  seized,  for  a  sum  not  due,  or  without 
)nsideration,  or  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  shall  convey,  or 
lortgage  or  affect  by  any  onerous  condition  any  of  his  property,  or 
ir  a  larger  sum  than  is  really  due,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi- 
»rs,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
xty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  ex- 
-cise  of  his  political  and  of  his  civil  rights  of  the  first  class  for  four 
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yean,  and  the  impriflooment  may  in  the  whole  or  in  part  be  in  doae 
custody. 

Art  331.  The  person  who  diall,  eollomvely  with  aach  debtor,  re- 
cover such  judgment,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  judgment,  and  he  who  knowine  the  intent  of  such  conveyance, 
mortgage  or  onerous  disposition,  shall  receive  the  same,  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  if  conveyed,  or  the  amount 
of  the  incumbrance  if  only  mortgafljed  or  burthened. 

Art  322.  All  the  dispositions  of  the  six  last  preceding  articles  take 
efiect  only  in  eases  where  the  inability  to  pay  debts  appears  by  a 
forced  or  voluntary  cession  of  property,  or  petition  for  a  respite,  or  a 
discussion  of  all  the  property  of  the  debtor. 


TITLE  XIII. 


OF  OFFSNCSS  AFFBCTIMO  PUBLIC  PROPERTT. 

Art  823.  All  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals against  fraudulent  or  malicious  injury,  apply  to  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  of  public  and  private  corporations. 


TITLE  XIV. 


OF  OFFBirCSS  AFFECTINO  THE  PUBLIC  ROADS,  EMBABnCMENTSy  BRIDGES,  HATIOA- 
BLE  WATERS,  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY  HELD  BY  THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER  POV 
THE  COMMON  USE. 


GENERAL  PROVISION. 


Art  324.  The  ordinances  which  the  juries  of  police  in  the  different 
parishes  and  the  public  corporations  in  the  cities  and  towns  are  au- 
thorized to  make,  contain  the  regulations  of  police  for  the  making  an<^ 
enlarging  the  embankments  or  levees,  roads,  bridges,  streets,  and  public: 
squaresi  and  the  penalties  which  are  incurred  by  disobeying  them. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  levees  and  embankments  of  rivers. 

Art  325.  If  any  one  shall  maliciously  break  down  any  levee  or  em- 
bankment made  to  confine  the  waters  of  any  river  or  bayou,  he  shall  be 
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fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  impri- 
soned not  leas  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Art  326.  Every  breach  in  such  levee  or  embankment  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  be  maliciously  made,  if  it  shall  be  attended  with  any  injury  to  the 
properly  of  another,  and  if  it  be  done  in  a  manner  or  for  a  purpose  for- 
bidden by  the  ordinances  of  police. 

\* 
CHAPTER  II. 


0/  the  roctdsy  bridges^  and  navigable  waters. 

Art  327.  Whoever  shall  make  any  embankment,  wharf,  or  other  con- 
struction in  the  bed  of  any  navigable  river,  bayou,  or  lake,  that  shall 
impede  the  navigation  thereof,  or  that  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  legal 
ordinances  of  police,  of  the  police  juries  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
made,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Art  328.  Whoever  shall  erect  any  fence  or  building,  or  die  any  ditdi, 
or  throw  up  any  mound  of  earth  in  any  street  or  public  road  or  square, 
or  do  any  other  act  that  shall  obstruct  the  public  use  thereof,  or  shall 
unlawfully  destroy  any  bridge  erected  thereon,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Art.  329.  Whoever  shall  erect  on  the  space  set  apart  by  the  police 
regulations  for  a  tow  path,  along  any  navigable  waters,  or  on  the  levee 
or  embankment  of  the  same,  or  on  its  banks,  any  building,  enclosure, 
or  other  construction,  or  any  other  works  whatever,  that  shall  prevent 
the  public  use  thereof,  or  render  it  less  convenient,  unless  thereunto 
authorized  in  the  manner  directed  by  law,  or  by  the  ordinances  of 
police,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Art.  330.  All  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  ofiences  designated  in  this 
chapter  shall  also  oe  subject  to  such  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  lawfully 
made  by  the  police  ordinances,  for  the  repair  of  any  damages  that  nuy 
be  occasioned  by  such  offences,  and  the  removal  of  the  works  that  are 
forbidden  by  this  chapter. 
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TITLE  XV. 


OF  OFFENCBS  mJURIOUS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  acts  injurious  to  public  health  or  safety. 

Art.  331.  No  one  shall  carry  on  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  or  shall 
keep  more  than  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  one  time,  in  any  building 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  any  dwelling-house,  or  of  a^y  public 
road,  or  of  any  land  belonging  to  any  other  person  than  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  on  which  such  manufactory  or  building  is  erected,  unless 
the  owner  of  such  adjacent  land  shall  permit  such  manufactory  to  be 
carried  on,  and  will  agree  not  to  build  any  dwelling-house  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  such  manufactory  or  building  in  which  such  gunpow- 
der is  stored.  Any  one  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
shall  be  fined  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  on  conviction,  may  be  enjoio- 
ed  by  the  court  from  carrying  on  such  business. 

Art.  332.  Whoever  shall  carry  on  any  trade,  or  business,  or  do  any 
act  that  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity,  or 
shall  suffer  any  substance  which  shall  have  that  effect,  to  remain  on  any 
real  property  possessed  by  him,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  party  may  be  enjoined  proceeding  in  tbe 
operations  that  are  offensive  to  health,  and  ordered  to  remove  such  sob- 
stances. 

Art.  333.  Whoever  shall  wilfully  adulterate  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  or  shall  sell,  knowing  it  to  be  adulterated,  any  wine,  beer,  spirits 
of  any  kind,  or  other  liquor  intended  for  drinking,  with  any  substance 
that  renders  them  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  drink  thezn» 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  liquor  90 
adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed. 

Art.  334.  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  adulterate  for  sale,  or  shall 
sell,  knowing  them  to  be  so  adulterated,  any  drugs  or  medicines  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  the  efficacy  or  change  the  operation  of  such 
drugs  or  medicines,  or  to  make  them  injurious  to  health,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  doiltr^ 
and  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  and 
the  imprisonment  may  be  in  close  custody. 
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TITLE  XVi; 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  MORALS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  disorderly  houses. 

Art.  335.  If  any  one  shall  keep  a  disorderly  hoase,  he  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  close 
custody  not  more  than  sixty  days. 

Art  336.  The  houses  that  are  punishable  as  disorderly,  are : 

1.  Houses  kept  for  the  purpose  of  public  prostitution,  and  disturb- 

AITCE. 

2.  Houses  kept  as  taverns,  or  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  retail, 
without  license. 

3.  Licensed  houses  of  the  description  last  above  mentioned,  in  which 
any  act  forbidden  by  the  license,  is  permitted  to  be  done. 

4.  Houses  in  which  gambling  is  permitted  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
some  express  law. 

Art  337.  Any  part  of  a  building,  appropriated  to  either  of  the  pur* 
poses  above  enumerated,  is  a  house  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

Art  338.  There  must  be  more  than  one  act  of  the  kinds  that  are  above 
forbidden,  done  in  a  house,  to  constitute  it  a  disorderly  house. 

Art  339.  The  wife  may  be  punished  with  the  husband,  for  keeping 
a  disorderly  house  of  the  first  description ;  but  no  house  shall  be  com- 
prehended in  that  term  unless  such  acts  are  habitually  permitted  there* 
in,  as  come  within  the  description  of  those  public  exhibitions  of  person, 
which  are  made  punishable  by  the  next  chapter,  or  unless  acts  are 
habitually  done  therein,  which,  if  done  in  a  public  place,  would  amount 
to  the  offence  of  public  disturbance. 


CHAPTER  n. 


0/ offences  against  decency. 


Art  340.  If  any  one  shall  niake,  publish  or  print  any  obscene  print, 
picture  or  written  or  printed  composition,  manifestly  designed  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  youth,  or  shall  designedly  make  any  indecent  or 
obscene  exhibitions  of  their  persons  or  of  those  of  another,  in  puUie, 
3C 


> 
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by  which  pudicity  is  offended  ;  he  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  finednot  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both  ;  and 
the  imprisonment,  or  part  of  it,  shall  be  in  close  custody. 

Art.  341.  If  any  one  shall,  with  design  to  insult,  in  the  hearing  of 
any  person  of  the  female  sex,  utter  any  obscene  or  lascivious  express- 
ions, such  as  must  shock  the  natural  pudicity  of  that  sex ;  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  both. 

Art.  342.  Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  seducing  a  woman  of  good  re- 
putation under  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  shall  violate  his  promise, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  six  months. 

Art.  343.  Whoever  shall,  for  hire,  procure  the  means  of  illicit  con- 
nexion between  persons  of  different  sexes,  or  shall  solicit  or  procure  a 
woman  to  prostitute  her  person  to  another,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months  in  close  custody. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  adultery. 

Art  344.  Adultery  is  a  term  of  which  the  meaning,  as  afiSxed  by  this 
code,  is  precisely  that  which  it  bears  in  common  parlance;  it  therefore 
needs  no  other  description.  When  committed  by  the  wife,  it  is  an  of- 
Cence  for  which  she  forfeits  all  the  matrimonial  gains,  to  which  she 
would  otherwise  be  entitled;  which  immediately,  on  the  convictioD, 
are  vested  in_ those  who  would  have  been  her  legal  heirs  had  she  died 
on  the  day  of  conviction  ;  she  also  forfeits  her  civil  rights  of  the  first 
class. 

Art  345.  The  person  with  whom  a  woman  commits  adultery  shall 
suffer  fine  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Art  346.  The  husband  who  commits  adultery,  by  keeping  a  concu- 
bine in  the  house  with  his  wife,  or  by  forcing  her  by  ill-treatmeat 
to  abandon  his  house,  and  keeping  his  concubine  in  it,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars; 
and  his  civil  right  of  being  tutor  or  curator  to  any  minor,  including 
his  own  children,  is  suspended  from  the  time  of  conviction,  for  one 
year,  and  as  much  longer  as  he  shall  live  with  his  concubine  in  the  same 
house. 

Art  347.  No  prosecution  for  adultery  shall  he  commenced,  but  on 
the  complaint  of  the  husband  or  wife;  and  the  prosecution  shall  cease  if 
the  parties  are  reconciled  before  judgment 

Art  348.  A  sentence  of  separation,  in  person  and  estate,  for  cause  of 
adultery,  must  always  be  preceded  by  a  conviction  for  that  offence. 

Art  349.  The  indictment  or  information  for  adultery  against  the  wife 
must  be  a  joint  one,  against  the  woman  and  the  man  with  whom  the 
adultery  is  said  to  have  been  committed,  if  he  be  alive,  and  the  one 
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cannot  be  found  guilty  without  the  other — subject  to  the  modifications 
contained  in  the  Code  of  Procedure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  violation  qf  places  qf  interment. 

Art  350.  Whoever  shall  open  a  grave,  or  other  place  of  interment, 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  coffin,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  vest- 
ments, or  other  articles,  interred  with  any  dead  body  which  is  deposited 
in  such  place  of  interment ;  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art  351.  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  exposure  or  dissection, 
shall  remove  any  dead  body  from  the  grave,  or  other  place  of  inter- 
ment—shall be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Art  352.  The  last  preceding  article  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  a 
dead  body  shall  be  disinterred  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Code  of 
Procedure,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  into  the  means  by  which  the 
deceased  lost  his  life. 

Art  353.  Whoever  shall  purchase,  or  sell,  or  otherwise  than  is  herein- 
after provided,  shall  dissect  any  dead  body  before  its  interment — shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ninety  days. 

Art  354.  The  last  preceding  article  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  a 
dissection  is  ordered  in  case  of  suspicion  of  murder,  according  to  the 
provisioni  of  the  Code  of  Procedure: 

To  cases  where  the  deceased  has  himself  directed  it 

To  cases  where  it  is  performed  by  the  permission  of  the  next  of  kin 
to  the  deceased. 

Or,  to  cases  where  dissection  is  ordered  by  law  to  be  perfomed  upon 
the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  prison,  under  conviction  of  certain 
offences. 

Art.  355.  The  dead  body,  intended  by  this  chapter,  is  that  of  a  hu- 
man being. 
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TITLE  XVII. 


OF  OFFENCES  WHICH  AFFECT  PERSONS  IN  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THEIR  RELIGION. 

Art  356.  If  any  one  shall  maliciously  prevent  any  person  from 
doing  any  lawful  act  that  is  required  by  the  religion  he  professes  ;  or 
shall^  by  force  or  threats  of  force,  or  of  injury  to  person  or  property, 
oblige,  or  endeavour  to  oblige,  anyone  to  follow  any  forms  of  worship, 
or  to  profess  any  mode  of  religious  belief,  or  to  perform  any  religious 
rites  or  ceremonies  ;  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  exceeding 
forty  days,  or  both. 

Art.  357.  If  the  ofifence,  described  in  the  last  preceding  article,  shall 
be  committed  by  a  judicial  or  executive  officer,  under  colour  of  author- 
ity derived  from  his  office,  or  by  any  priest  or  minister,  or  preacher  of 
any  religious  congregation  or  sect,  the  punishment  shall  be  doubled. 

Art.  358.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  a  parent  or 
tutor,  or  curator,  or  master,  from  obliging  his  child,  or  ward,  or  ap- 
prentice, being  a  minor,  by  all  such  means  as  are  permitted  by  law  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  other  legal  commands,  to  conform  to  the  forms 
of  worship  in  which  such  minor  was  educated. 

Art  359.  Nor  do  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules,  canons,  or  ordinances,  made  by  different  churches^ 
or  religious  congregations  or  societies,  for  the  preservation  of  disciplioe 
or  order  among  their  members  :  provided,  that  such  enforcement  shall 
not  be  made  by  the  infringement  of  any  civil  or  political  right,  or  by 
any  act  declared  by  this  code  to  be  an  offence. 

Art.  360.  If  any  act  which  by  this  code  is  made  an  offence,  shall  be 
committed  in  a  place  of  public  worship  during  the  celebration  there^ 
so  as  to  disturb  any  religious  society  in  the  legal  performance  of  their 
worship,  or  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  punishment  for 
such  offence  shall  be  doubled  and  shall  not  in  any  case  be  less  thint 
fine  of  fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  close  custody  for  fifteen  dayfc 

Art.  361.  If  such  disturbance  be  intentionally  made  by  any  act  which 
is  not  otherwise  created  an  offence,  the  punishment  shall  be'  fine  JioC 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  day& 


r 
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TITLE  XVIII. 


OF  OFFENCES  AFFECTIKO  REPUTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  defamation. 

62.  Whoever  shall  defame  another,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
"isonment,  or  both. 

defamation  impute  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
ig  three  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than 
aonthsy  or  by  both  ;  and  the  imprisonment  may,  for  the  whole 
k  of  the  time,  be  in  close  custody. 

defamation  do  not  impute  a  crime,  the  punishment  shall  be 
one-fourth. 

defamation  be  by  libel,  imprisonment  in  close  custody  shall 
orm  a  part  of  the  punishment 

!63.  Defamation  is  an  injury  ofiered  to  the  reputation  of  another, 
egation  which  is  either  untrue,  or,  if  true,  is  not  made  with  a 
e  intent. 

(64.  Defamation  may  be  made  verbally  or  by  signs,  which  is 
mder  ;  or  by  writing  or  painting,  which  is  called  libel. 
165.  This  offence  consists  in  the  injury  ofiered  to  reputation,  not 
probable  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  consequence  that  may 
)m  it 
66.  There  must  be  some  injury  ofiered  in  order  to  constitute  the 

therefore,  the  words  used,  or  the  figures  represented,  must 
he  idea,  either — 
lat  the  person,  to  whom  they  refer,  has  been  guilty  of  some 

at  he  has  done  some  act,  or  been  guilty  of  some  omission, 
although  not  a  crime,  is  of  a  nature  to  make  people  in  general 
cial  intercourse  with  him,  or  lessen  their  confidence  in  his  in- 

at  he  has  some  moral  vice,  or  physical  or  mental  defect  or  dls- 

t  would  cause  his  society  to  be  generally  avoided  :  or 

lat  his  general  character  is  such  as  to  produce  either  of  the  efiects' 

ed  in  this  article. 

{67.  It  is  also  an  injury,  coming  within  the  definition,  if  the 

endency  of  the  words  or  representations  used  is  to  bring  upon 

3n,  to  whom  they  refer,  the  hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt  of 

ic  ;  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse. 

)68.  To  make  false  representations,  importing  that  the  party  re- 

I  wants  the  necessary  talents,  or  is  otherwise  incompetent  to 
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perform  or  conduct  the  office,  business,  profession,  or  trade,  in  which 
he  is  engaged  ;  or  is  dishonest  in  his  conduct  therein  ;  is  also  an  injuiy 
within  this  part  of  the  definition. 

Art.  369.  But  it  is  not  an  offence  to  make  true  statements  of  fact,  or 
express  any  opinion,  whether  such  opinion  be  correctly  formed  or  not, 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  any  person  for  any  public  office,  with  a  bona 
fide  intent  to  give  information  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  making 
the  appointment  or  election  to  such  office. 

Art.  370.  Nor  is  it  an  oficnce  to  make  true  statements  of  fact,  or  ex- 
press the  opinion  which  he  who  gives  it  entertains  relative  to  the  integri- 
ty or  other  qualifications  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  station^  profession, 
or  trade,  when  it  is  done  by  way  of  advice  to  those  who  have  asked  it, 
or  to  those  whom  it  was  a  duty,  arising  cither  from  legal  or  social  con- 
nexion, or  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  give  such  advice. 

Art.  371.  Nor  shall  it  be  deemed  an  ofience,  to  make  or  publish  any 
criticism  or  examination  of  any  work  of  literature,  science,  or  art ;  or 
to  express  any  opinion  on  tiie  qualifications,  merits,  or  competency  of  the 
author  of  such  work,  in  relation  thereto  ;  although  such  criticism,  exani- 
ination,  or  opinion,  shall  be  ill-founded  and  prove  injurious  to  the  party 
to  whom  it  refers  :  provided,  such  criticism  or  expression  of  opinion 
be  not  intended  to  cover  a  malicious  design  to  injure  the  party  to  whom 
it  refers. 

Art.  372.  If  the  injury  spoken  of  in  the  definition  be  offebed,  it  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  ;  by  which  is  not  meant,  that  the  in- 
jury must  be  actually  suffered  ;  but  that  the  words  or  representations 
are  such  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  tend  to  cause  such  injurj, 
according  to  the  definition  and  explanation  of  that  word  in  this  chapter. 
Art.  373.  All  those  who  make,  publish,  or  circulate  a  libel,  are  seve^ 
ally  guilty  of  the  oficnce  of  defamation. 

Art.  374.  He  is  the  maker  of  a  libel,  who  originally  contrived,  and 
either  gave  it  form  himself,  by  writing,  printing,  engraving,  painting, 
or  any  otlier  of  the  modes  which  may  constitute  a  libel,  or  caused  it 
to  be  so  done  by  others. 

Art.  375.  He  is  the  PUBLisnER,  who  executes  the  mechanical  labour 
of  writing  it  when  dictated  by  the  maker,  or  who  paints  or  engraves^ 
or  in  any  other  manner  gives  it  form  under  his  direction,  who  copiei) 
or  prints  it. 

Art.  376.  He  circulates  who  sells  a  libel,  or  who,  knowing  the  con- 
tents, gives  or  distributes,  or  reads,  or  exhibits  it  to  others. 

Art  377.  If  the  libel  be  in  a  printed  form,  and  is  printed  or  sold  in 
an  office,  or  shop,  where  books,  or  other  printed  works  are  usually 
printed  or  sold,  the  person  on  whose  account  the  business  of  such  office 
or  shop  is  carried  on,  is  presumed  to  be  the  person  who  published  or 
circulated  it,  until  he  remove  that  presumption  by  contrary  proof. 

Art.  378.  In  like  manner,  if  the  libel  be  an  engraving,  or  paintio^ 
and  is  made  and  sold  in  an  office  or  shop,  in  which  paintings  or  eoerar- 
ings  are  usually  made  or  sold,  the  person  on  whose  account  the  bosioeff 
of  such  office  or  shop  is  carried  on,  is  presumed  to  be  the  person  who 
published  or  circulated  it. 

Art  379.  No  one  shall  be  convicted  merely  on  evidence  of  hishiT- 
ing  made  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  libel,  or  of  having  performed  the  m^ 
chanical  labour  of  printing  it,  who  can  prove  that  he  made  such  printed 
or  written  copy  without  any  intent  to  injure  the  person  to  whom  it 
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refers;  but  he,  for  whose  account,  or  by  whose  order  it  is-printedi 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  known  the  intent  of  publication,  and  shall  be 
liable  for  the  offence. 

Art  380.  He  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  who  only  lends  or  gives  a 
book  or  paper  containing  a  libel,  or  reads  it  to  another  after  it  is  al- 
ready in  general  circulation,  unless  some  circumstances  are  proved  to 
show  that  it  was  done  with  design  to  injure. 

Art.  381.  The  injury  to  constitute,  the  offence,  must  be  offered  to  the 
REFTTTATioir.  Words,  or  representations  which  injure  the  party  in  his 
title  to  property  only,  form  a  different  offence,  provided  for  under  its 
proper  head. 

Art.  382.  The  words  "of  another,'*  in  the  definition  of  this  offence, 
comprehends  every  person  in  possession  of  his  civil  rights,  as  also 
aliens,  whether  resident  within  the  state  or  not. 

Art.  383.  The  dead  are  also  included  in  this  term,  but  subject  to  the 
following  formality  and  proviso  : 

1.  No  prosecution  shall  be  commenced,  but  on  the  complaint  of  a 
family  meeting,  called  at  the  request  of  a  descendant,  collateral  rela- 
tion, or  friend  of  the  deceased,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

2.  No  prosecution  can  be  supported,  for  the  statement  of  any  his- 
torical facts,  or  delineations  of  character  in  any  literary  work,  whether 
the  party  to  whom  they  refer  be  dead  or  alive,  provided  such  state- 
ments be  made  in  the  fair  prosecution  of  historical  or  other  literary 
disquisition,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  defamation. 

Art.  384.  The  word  "allegation,'^  as  used  in  the  definition,  compre- 
hends not  only  the  direct  assertion  of  a  fact,  but  every  mode  of  speech 
or  device,  by  which  the  hearers  or  spectators  may  understand  what  is 
intended. 

Art  385.  The  words  or  representations  by  which  the  allegation  is 
expressed,  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
intended  by  the  person  using  them  :  intent  and  signification  are  mat- 
ters of  fact  to  be  determined  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
in  the  case. 

Art.  386.  An  important  part  of  the  definition  is  that  which  deter- 
mines that  the  uttering  of  truth  may  sometimes  constitute  defamation. 
The  truth  may  be  expressed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  forbidden 
by  law,  but  the  allegation  of  falsehood  is  not  always  an  offence  ;  it  is 
sometimes  made  the  cause  of  private  suit,  sometimes  left  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  moral  sense,  or  of  public  opinion.  For  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  definition,  the  following  rules  are  established  : 

1.  True  statements  of  the  official  conduct  of  members  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  or  of  public  officers,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  all  legisla- 
tive bodies,  public  cohporatioms,  and  courts  of  justice,  may  be  le- 
g^ly  made. 

8.  Observations  on  the  tendency  of  the  official  acts  of  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  public  officers,  and  on  their  motives  in  perform- 
ing them,  are  permitted,  even  if  the  author  should  mistake  such  ten- 
dency or  motives  ;  but  a  false  allegation  or  suggestion  of  such  motives, 
as  would,  connected  with  the  act,  constitute  a  crime,  is  defamation. 

3.  Allegations,  having  no  natural  connexion  with  the  case,  provided 
for  by  the  two  last  preceding  articles,  which  would  amount  to  defama- 
Uon,  if  made  or  exhibited  alone,  are  offences,  althougli  they  may  be 
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contained  in  publications  which  treat  or  propose  to  treat  of  the  conduct 
of  public  measures  and  public  officers. 

Art  3S7.  Allegations,  in  writing,  made  with  respect  to  all  other  than 
the  official  acts  above  provided  for,  which  would,  if  they  were  false, 
be  defamation,  shall,  although  true,  constitute  that  offisnce,  if  they  are 
made  from  motives  of  revenge,  hatred,  envy,  or  ill-will  of  any  other 
kind,  entertained  by  the  party  making  them,  or  to  gratify  either  of 
those  passions  in  any  other  ;  and  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  from  such  motive  in  all  cases  in  which  the  defendant  cannot 
show  that  he  was  actuated  by  some  motive  of  public  good,  or  private 
duty,  in  making  the  allegation. 

5.  No  true  allegations  but  such  as  are  described  in  the  last  prece- 
ding rule,  and  no  false  allegations  but  such  as  are  declared  to  be  offences 
by  this  code,  are  declared  punishable  by  law. 

6.  No  prosecution  can  be  maintained  for  defamation,  on  aecoun^  of 
any  thing  said  or  written,  either  as  judge,  attorney,  counsel,  party  or 
witness,  in  a  court  of  justice  in  the  course  of  a  legal  proceeding,  pro- 
vided that  what  is  said  or  written  be  relevant  to  the  matter  before 
such  court,  and  is  not  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  injuring 
the  party  to  whom  it  refers. 

7.  Inquiries  and  suggestions,  made  even  out  of  court,  if  done  with 
a  bona  fide  view  of  investigating  a  fact,  necessary  for  the  party's  inte- 
rest in  a  civil,  or  defence  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  not  from  ma- 
lice towards  the  party  to  whom  they  refer,  are  not  an  offence,  although 
they  may  injure  such  party. 

8.  Nothing  said  by  a  party  to  a  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution,  in 
confidence  to  his  attorney,  solicitor  or  counsel,  relative  to  such  suit  or 
prosecution,  while  it  is  pending,  or  with  a  view  to  its  commencement 
or  defence,  is  an  offence  under  this  chapter. 

9.  The  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  state  severally, 
protect  members  of  congress  and  of  the  general  assembly  from  prose- 
cutions for  any  thing  said  in  either  of  those  bodies.  The  same  rule  is 
to  be  observed  with  respect  to  members  of  the  legislatures  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  and  those  who  may  publish  their  proceedings. 

Art.  388.  The  word  <'  verbally,"  used  in  the  definition  of  slander, 
means  the  utterance  of  words  by  the  voice  ;  and  the  words  <*  by  signs,'' 
comprehend  every  motion  of  the  fingers  or  other  gesture,  that  is  un- 
derstood by  the  party  using  it,  and  by  them  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
to  signify  words,  or  otherwise  to  communicate  ideas. 

Art.  389.  It  is  slander  to  repeat  the  contents  of  any  libel,  or  the 
words  of  any  slander,  unless  the  defendant  show  that  he  was  not  actu- 
ated in  doing  so  by  any  desire  to  injure  the  person  defamed. 

Art.  390.  The  word  "  writing,''  in  the  definition  of  libel,  compre- 
hends not  only  manuscript,  but  printing,  engraving,  etching  or  any 
other  means  now  known,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  or  in- 
vented, to  make  words  visible.  The  word  "painting,"  in  the  same 
definition,  includes  not  only  the  art  usually  so  called,  but  drawingi  en- 
graving or  representing  figures  in  any  other  way.  It  also  comprehcnw 
hieroglyphics,  or  the  representation  of  words  by  objects  which  tb^y 
signify. 

Art.  391.  Offences  enumerated  in  this  chapter  can  only  be  punishep 
by  indictment,  and  never  but  on  complaint  of  the  party  injured,  or  bl» 
legal  representative,  if  he  be  alive  ;  or  if  the  defamation  be  against  ti^ 
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reputation  of  the  person  deceased^  then  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Art.  393.  In  all  the  offences  created  by  this  chapter,  the  jury  decide  not 
only  all  the  facts  that  are  in  question,  but  the  intent  when  it  is  mate- 
rial, subject  to  the  general  powers  given  to  the  court  in  the  Code  of 
Procedure. 

Art  393.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  or  punish  the  free  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  any  other  branch  of  the  government,  which  is  secured  by  the 
constitution  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  an  abuse  of  the  liberty, 
to  speak,  write  and  print  on  any  subject  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
constitution,  but  such  acts  of  that  nature  as  are  specially  constituted 
offences  by  this  code. 

Art  394.  There  is  no  such  offence  known  to  our  law  as  defamation 
of  the  government,  or  either  of  its  branches,  either  under  the  name  of 
libel,  slander,  seditious  writing  or  other  appellation.  When  such  alle- 
gations amount  to  defamation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or 
public  officers,  they  are  provided  for  by  the  preceding  articles.  When 
they  amount  to  the  crime  of  complicity  in  sedition,  or  in  opposition 
to  law,  they  are  made  punishable  by  the  general  provisions  respecting 
accomplices. 

Art  395.  There  is  no  such  offence  as  defamation  of  a  body  corpo- 
rate or  politic,  or  of  public  justice,  or  religion,  or  good  morals,  either 
by  libel  or  otherwise. 

Art  396.  In  all  cases  of  prosecution  under  this  chapter,  the  court 
may,  at  its  discretion,  make  it  a  condition  that  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  punishment  which  is  awarded,  may  be  remitted  on  the  offender's 
making  apology  and  amends  to  the  person  injured  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  court  shall  by  its  sentence  declare  ;  and  if  the  person 
injured  shall  accept  of  any  pecuniary  amends,  it  shall  be  a  bar  to  any 
private  suit  for  defamation,  founded  on  the  same  offence. 

Art  397.  On  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  for  a  defamation,  if  the  jury 
find  that  the  defendant  is  the  author  of  the  libel,  or  the  speaker  of  the 
defamatory  words,  and  that  the  matter  which  constitutes  the  libel  is 
false  ia  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  shall  specially  so  declare  it  in  their 
verdict ;  declaring  the  allegations  of  the  defendant  to  have  been  unfound- 
ed, and,  where  the  case  requires  it,  malicious  ;  and  the  charge  made  by 
the  defendant,  the  verdict  and  the  judgment  of  the  court,  shall,  when 
required  by  the  prosecutor,  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  defen- 
dant 

Art  398.  Whenever  the  defendant,  in  any  prosecution  for  defama- 
tion, shall  avow  himself  the  author  or  speaker  of  the  words  alleged, 
and  shall  acknowledge  that  the  charge  they  import  is  unfounded  ;  or 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  prosecutor ;  or  in  cases 
where  there  is  either  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  uncertainty  as  to 
their  application  that  they  were  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  him,  but  in  another  sense,  stating  it.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  punishment  shall  be  confined  to  the  payment  of  costs, 
and  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  ;  unless  the  defendant  shall 
make  it  appear  that  the  words,  according  to  their  true  import,  did  not 
imply  any  defamation,  or  did  not  apply  to  the  prosecutor  ;  in  which 
case  he  shall  be  exempt  from  any  costs ;  but  the  proceedings  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  published. 
3  D 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Of  other  injuries  to  reputation  by  effigies  or  dramatic  represen- 
tations. 

Art  399.  Whoerer,  with  intent  to  bring  another  into  contempt,  or 
to  excite  ridicule  or  indignation  against  him,  shall  exhibit,  or  shall  make, 
with  intent  that  it  shall  be  exhibited,  any  e£Bgy  or  figure,  intended 
to  represent  such  other  person,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both ;  and 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  imprisonment  may  be  in  close  custody.  And 
if  more  than  twelve  persons  are  collected  to  witness  such  exhibition,  it 
shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  a  riot,  if  they  refuse  to  dis- 
perse when  thereto  legally  required. 

Art  400.  If  any  one,  with  intent  to  bring  another  into  contempt,  or 
to  excite  ridicule  or  indignation  against  him,  shall  perform,  or  cause 
any  dramatic  work  to  be  performed,  in  which  such  person  is  represent- 
ed and  personated,  either  by  an  imitation  of  his  person,  or  of  any  pecu- 
liarity in  his  manner,  gesture,  language,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  it 
apparent  to  those  who  know  him  that  he  is  the  person  intended  by  such 
personification,  the  ofiender  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both ;  and  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  imprisonment  may  be  in  close  custody. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Of  false  accusation,  and  threats  of  prosecution. 

Art  401.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  combine  falsely  to  accuse 
another  of  a  crime,  and  in  consequence  of  such  combination  shall  either 
verbally  or  in  writing  make  such  accusation,  whether  judiciallj  or 
not,  they  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  le£:3  than  one  nor 
more  than  four  years,  besides  incurring  the  penalty  of  perjury,  if  that 
crime  should  be  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design. 

Art  402.  Ifthe  intent  of  such  combination  be  to  extort  any  peconiaiy 

advantage  by  such  false  accusation,  or  the  threat  thereof,  the  puoiih- 
ment  shall  be  doubled. 

Art  403.  If  any  one,  with  intent  to  extort  money  or  procure  other 
profit,  shall  falsely  accuse,  or  threaten  to  accuse  another  of  any  erioaei 
or  of  the  doing  of  any  act  which,  if  the  accusation  were  true,  wouw 
bring  him  into  contempt,  or  excite  public  indignation  against  him,^ 
person  making  such  threat  or  accusation,  knowing  the  same  to  beiiiiB» 
shall  sufier  the  same  punishment  as  is  set  forth  in  the  last  preoediog 
article. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  fabricating  defamatory  papers. 

Art.  404.  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another, 
shall,  without  any  lawful  authority,  publish  or  circulate,  or  make,  with 
the  intent  to  publish  or  circulate,  any  false  writing,  purporting  to  be 
the  act  or  work  of  such  other  person,  which  does  not  constitute  the 
crime  of  forgery,  but  which  would,  if  the  same  were  true,  bring  the 
person,  whose  act  or  work  it  purports  to  be,  into  contempt,  cause  his 
society  to  be  generally  avoided,  excite  public  ridicule  or  indignation 
against  him,  or  injure  him  in  his  office,  profession,  or  trade,  the  offender 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  impri- 
soned not  exceeding  one  year  in  close  confinement 

Art  405.  The  words  used  in  the  last  preceding  article,  which  occur 
in  the  first  of  this  title,  areoised  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  were 
explained  in  that,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  limitation. 


TITLE  XIX. 


OF  OFFENCES  AFFECTINO  THE  PERSONS  OF  INDIVIDVALS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  assault  and  of  battery. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  simple  assaolt,  or  simple  assault  and  battery. 

Art  406.  No  one  has  a  right  to  use  any  violence  on  the  person  of 
another,  except  in  the  cases  and  to  the  degree  allowed  by  law ;  such 
violence  used  in  any  other  case  or  to  a  greater  degree,  with  intent  to 
inflict  an  injury,  is  an  ofience  called  a  battery  ;  it  may  be  a  misdemean- 

tr,  or  a  crime,  according  to  the  measure  of  violence  or  the  intent  with 
rhich  it  is  offered. 

Art  407.  Jy  the  term  "  violence,"  in  the  above  definition,  is  meant 
any  physical  force  applied  either  immediately,  by  any  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  using  it,  or  by  the  instrumentality  or  intervention  of  any 
other  matter,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  and  it  comes  within  the 
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definition  whether  the  violence  be  produced  by  secondart  bceavs,  in- 
tentionally prepared  by  the  offender,  or  be  caused  by  his  immediate  act 

Art,  408.  The  explanation  in  the  last  article  may  be  illustrated  thus: 
a  blow  with  the  hand  is  an  example  of  physical  force  applied  immedi- 
ately by  the  body  of  the  person  using  it ;  a  bullet  shot  from  a  gun,  a 
stroke  given  with  a  cudgel,  water  thrown  from  a  bowl,  are  examples 
of  the  employment  of  inanimate  matter  ;  and  one  man  injured  by  push- 
ing another  against  him,  or  by  beating  or  assaulting  the  horse  which 
draws  or  carries  him,  are  instances  of  battery  committed  by  the  enle^ 
vention  of  animated  matter,  and  a  wound  given  by  a  spring-gun  or  trap 
purposely  set,  or  an  injury  caused  by  falling  into  a  pit  or  over  an  ot 
struction  intentionally  dug  or  placed  in  a  highway,  are  illustrations  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  of  secondart  means. 

Art.  409.  A  menacing  gesture,  showing  either  in  itself  or  by  words 
which  accompany  it,  an  immediate  design  coupled  with  the  ability  to 
commit  a  battery,  is  an  assault ;  which  is  a  misdemeanor,  whether  fol- 
lowed by  a  battery  or  not. 

Art.  410.  The  person  of  every  free  person  being  entitled  to  perfect 
protection  from  the  exercise  of  illegal  force,  the  degree  of  sucli  force 
applied  to  it  docs  not  enter  into  the  definitidn  ;  it  is  a  battery,  however 
slight,  if  done  with  intent  to  injure. 

Art.  411.  The  injury  meant  by  the  definition  is  not  only  bodily  pain, 
constraint,  or  inconvenience,  but  alarm,  a  sense  of  degradation,  or  other 
disagreeable  emotion  of  the  mind. 

Art.  412.  Whenever  injury  is  caused  by  violence  to  the  person,  the 
intent  to  injure  is  presumed,  and  the  burthen  of  proving  accident,  or 
another  intent,  is  thrown  on  him  who  alleges  it 

Art.  413.  It  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  if  the  intent  be  to 
injure  any  one,  although  not  the  person  to  whom  the  violence  was  a^ 
tually  offered. 

Art.  414.  When  an  injury  has  been  done  to  the  person,  by  an  act, 
which,  although  not  intended  to  injure,  was  such  as,  in  the  usual  course 
of  things,  might  be  expected  to  produce  such  injury  to  some  one,  it  is 
an  offence  which  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  both. 

Art  415.  Violence  offered  to  the  person  does  not  amount  to  the  offence 
of  battery,  where  it  is  done  in  either  of  the  cases,  or  for  either  of  the 
purposes  hereafter  enumerated  in  this  article  ;  that  is  to  say, 

1.  In  the  execution  of  that  right  of  moderate  restraint  or  correction 
which  is  given  by  law  to  the  parent  over  the  child:  the  tutor  or  curator 
over  his  minor  ward  :  the  master  over  the  apprentice  or  servant:  the 
schoolmaster  over  the  scholar :  or  by  persons  duly  authorized  to  use 
such  restraint  or  correction  towards  minors,  by  persons  standing  in 
either  of  the  above  relations  to  them; 

2.  By  the  curator  of  a  person  insane,  for  the  necessary  restraint  of 
the  ward,  although  suchr  ward  be  of  full  age; 

3.  For  the  preservation  of  order  in  any  meeting  either  for  religion^ 
political,  literary,  social  or  any  other  lawful  purposes; 

4.  For  the  necessary  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  any  crime; 

5.  To  prevent  or  put  an  end  to  an  intrusion  on  a  legal  possession ; 

6.  To  make  a  lawful  arrest,  and  to  detain  the  party  arrested  in  hwful 
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custody,  in  cases  where,  by  the  Code  of  Procedure,  arrests  are  permitted 
without  warrant ; 

7.  In  obedience  to  the  lawful  order  of  a  magistrate,  or  court  of  com- 
petent authority;  ^ 

8.  To  overcome  resistance  to  the  execution  of  any  such  lawful  order. 

9.  In  self  defence,  or  the  defence  of  another,  against  unlawful  vio* 
lence,  offered  to  his  person  or  property. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  cases,  the  force  used,  to  effect  either  of  the 
purposes  thereby  declared  to  be  lawful,  must  be  such  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  otherwise  it  will  amount  to  the 
offence  of  battery.  That  degree  of  force  shall  be  esteemed  to  have 
been  necessary,  which  would  have  appeared  so  to  one  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  firmness,  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  the  accused  was. 

Art.  416.  An  assault  or  battery  cannot  be  justified  by  any  verbal 
provocation;  but  under  certain  circumstances,  such  provocation  may  be 
submitted  to  the  court  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure, in  mitigation  of  the  punishment. 

Art  417.  No  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  for  simple  assault  or 
battery,  but  on  the  complaint  of  the  party  injured,  or  some  one  repre- 
senting, or  duly  authorized  by  him:  when  attended  with  any  other  cir- 
cumstance or  intent  which  aggravates  the  offence,  it  may,  with  the 
exceptions  hereinafter  contained,  be  prosecuted  on  the  complaint  of  any 
person  whatever. 

Art  418.  The  punishment  for  simple  assault  or  battery  is  fine,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both,  and  the  imprisonment  may  be  in  the  whole,  or  in  part, 
in  close  custody. 

Art.  419.  The  terms,  "degree  of  force,"  mean  as  well  the  instru- 
ment, or  other  secondary  means  employed,  as  physical  or  bodily  power. 


SECTION  II. 

or  atstttlt  iDd  battery  io  relation  to  the  penoo  on  whom,  or  by  whom  it  is  committed. 

Art  420.  The  law  gives  protection  to  all  persons  against  illegal  vio- 
lence, but  different  remedies  are  applied  according  to  the  effect  of  the 
offence  upon  society,  when  committed  by,  or  upon  particular  persons 
who  are  either  appointed  to  preserve  order,  or  on  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  violence. 

Art.  421.  If  assault  or  battery  be  committed  on  any  public  officer 
while  in  the  legal  execution  of  his  office,  the  punishment  assigned  to 
the  species  of  assault  or  battery  that  is  committed,  shall  be  doubled. 

Art  422.  No  act  is  an  offence  under  this  section,  unless  it  was  known 
to  the  party  accused,  that  the  person  assaulted  was  a  public  officer,  and 
was  in  the  execution  of  his  office;  and  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  known 
it  when  it  was  so  openly  declared  in  his  presence,  or  when,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  both  of 
the  character  of  the  officer,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  duty  he  was  per- 
forming. 

Art.  423.  If  any  public  officer  shall,  under  pretence  of  executing  his 
office*  exercise  any  violence  against  any  other  person,  in  cases  where 
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no  force  is  permitted  to  be  used,  or  shall  exceed,  in  cases  where  force 
is  permitted,. that  degree  thereof  which  is  allowed  by  law,  the  punisb- 
ment  assigned  to  the  species  of  assault  and  battery  that  is  committed, 
shall  be  doubled. 

Art  424.  If  assault  or  battery  be  committed  by  a  relation  io  the  de- 
scending line  against  his  ascendant;  or  by  a  man  against  a  woman;  or  by 
a  ward  against  his  tutor,  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  species  of  as- 
sault or  battery  that  is  committed,  shall  be  doubled. 


SECTION  III. 
Of  assault  and  battery,  aggravated  by  its  commissioD  in  a  particular  place. 

Art.  425.  If  an  assault  or  battery  be  committed  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  punishment  assigned  to  the  species  of  assault  and  battery  that  is  com- 
mitted shall  be  doubled;  but  the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  nor  the  imprisonment  less  than  sixty  days,  in  close  custody. 

Art  426.  If  any  one  shall  go  into  a  house  occupied  by  another,  witli 
the  intent  of  committing  an  assault  or  battery  on  him,  or  on  any  one 
of  his  family,  or  any  sojourner  in  such  house,  and  shall  there  commit 
such  assault,  or  assault  and  battery,  the  punishment  assigned  to  the 
species  of  assault  and  battery  that  is  committed  shall  be  doubled;  but 
the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  the  imprison- 
ment less  than  sixty  days,  in  close  custody. 

Art  427.  The  word,  "  family,*'  in  the  last  article,  comprehends  all 
persons  who  habitually  reside,  or  are  gues^  in  such  house.  By  the 
term,  <<  house,"  is  intended,  not  only  the  dwelling-house,  but  shops, 
stores,  and  other  buildings,  which  are  u^  for  carrying  on  business,  or 
for  domestic  purposes.  13y  '<  sojourners,'*  is  meant  any  person  who 
lodges  in,  boards  in,  or  occupies  any  part  of  such  house. 

Art  428,  In  all  cases  of  offences,  under  this  and  the  last  preceding 
section,  imprisonment  in  close  custody  shall  form  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment 


SECTION  IV. 


Of  aasault  and  battery  aggravated  by  the  iDtent. 

Art  429.  If  an  asault  or  battery  be  made  with  an  intent  to  commit 
murder  or  rape,  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Art  430.  If  the  assault  or  battery  be  made  with  design  to  DniCEHBSif 
DISFIGURE  or  inflict  a  permanent  injvrt,  the  offender  shall  be  &Dgi 
not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  vii 
imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  tbanooe 
year. 

Art.  431.  If  any  one  shall  commit  an  assault  or  battery,  with  intend 
to  commit  any  other  crime  than  murder  and  rape,  he  shall  be  imprisooed 
at  hard  labour  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  years. 
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Art  432.  An  assault  or  battery,  with  intent  to  force  the  party  injured 
to  commit  an  ofience,  shall  be  punished  by  one-half  of  the  punishment 
assigned  to  the  offence  intended  to  be  committed. 

Art  433.  If  the  assault  or  battery  be  committed  against  a  woman, 
attended  with  any  circumstances,  either  of  words  or  action,  that  are 
calculated  to  wound  the  modesty  of  her  sex,  not  amounting  to  an  at- 
tempt to  ravish  ;  the  offender  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred 
nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one  year.  If  the  offence,  desig- 
nated by  this  article,  be  committed  by  a  tutor  or  curator  against  his 
ward,  or  a  schoolmaster  against  his  scholar,  the  imprisonment  shall 
1)6  at  hard  labour,  and  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
years. 

Art.  434.  If  an  assault  or  battery  be  committed,  with  intent  to  dis- 
honour; or  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  provoke 
another  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  give  a  challenge  ;  the  punishment,  assigned 
to  the  species  of  assault  or  assault  and  battery  that  is  committed,  shall 
be  doubled;  but  the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor 
the  imprisonment  less  than  sixty  days,  in  close  custody. 


SECTION  V. 
Of  uMuIt  and  battery,  aggravated  by  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  it  b  inflicted. 

Art  435.  If  assault  and  battery  be  committed  with  a  deadlt  weafOn, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  premeditated  design,  although  there  be  no  de- 
sign to  kill  actually  proved  ;  the  punishment  shall  be  fine,  not  less  than 
two  hundred  nor  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment, 
in  close  custody,  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  species  of  assault  or  assault 
and  battery  that  is  committed. 

Art  436.  If  the  offence  be  committed  in  the  execution  of  a  premedi^ 
tated  design,  but  not  with  a  deadly  weapon  ;  the  punishment  shall  be 
fine,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  less  than  twenty 
days,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  species  of  assault 
and  battery  which  is  committed. 

Art  437.  If  the  premeditated  design  be  shown  by  lting  in  wait  } 
the  punishment,  assigned  to  the  species  of  assault  or  assault  and  battery 
which  is  committed,  shall  be  doubled;  but  shall  not  be  less  than  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  close  custody,  for  thirty 
days. 

Art  438.  If,  in  consequence  of  any  assault  or  battery,  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  committed  shall  be  disfigured,  or  shall  be  deprived 
of  or  lose  the  use  of  any  member  of  his  body,  or  receive  such  other 
iojury  as  shall  render  it  certain  or  probable  that  he  will  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  labour  under  some  bodily  infirmity,  although  there  be  no  design 
proved  of  doing  such  particular  injury — the  punishment  shall  be  fine, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  in  close  custody,  or  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Art  439.  If  either  of  the  injuries,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding 
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article,  shall  be  committed  by  premeditated  design  to  do  that  particniir 
injury,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  although  no  design  to  do  that  particular 
injury  shall  be  proved — the  punishment  shall  be  fine,  not  less  than  five 
hundred  nor  more  than  three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment,  in 
close  custody,  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  two  years. 


SECTION  VI. 
Generml  proviBiont. 

Art  440.  All  the  punishments  assigned  for  the  offences  described  in 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  this  chapter,  are  cumula- 
tive in  cases  where  the  difierent  circumstances,  constituting  such  of- 
fences, concur  in  the  same  offence,  and  the  lighter  species  of  imprison- 
ment shall  be  made  to  commence  after  the  expiration  of  the  heavier. 

Art  441.  No  prosecution  for  simple  assault  and  battery,  as  described 
in  the  first  section;  or  for  assault,  with  intent  to  ravish  ;  or  for  the  of- 
fence described  in  the  two  last  articles  of  the  fourth  section — shall  be 
commenced  but  on  the  complaint  of  the  party  injured,  or  his  legal  re- 
presentative, or  some  one  duly  authorized  by  him ;  unless  such  offence 
was  committed  in  public,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  six  or  more 
persons,  or  in  any  dwelling-house,  shop  or  store — in  the  first  of  which 
cases,  any  person — in  the  latter,  the  occupant  of  the  house,  shop  or 
store,  may  make  the  complaint 

Art  442.  Where  two  persons  agree  to  fight,  unless  it  be  with  deadly 
weapons,  no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  for  assault  and  battery 
committed  in  consequence  of  such  agreement,  on  the  complaint  of  either 
of  the  parties,  or  any  other  person,  unless  the  assault  and  battery  took 
place  in  public,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  shop  or  store  ;  in  which  cases 
the  prosecution  may  be  commenced  as  is  directed  in  the  last  preceding 
article. 


CHAPTER  II. 


O/fabe  imprisonment. 


SECTION  I. 

« 

I 

Of  simple  false  imprisoDment. 

Art  443.  Any  intentional  detention  of  the  person  of  another  not  ex* 
pressly  authorized  by  law,  is  false  imprisonment 
Art  444.  The  detention  to  constitute  this  offence,  may  be  cither-* 

By  assault. 

By  actual  violence  to  the  person. 

By  some  impediment  opposed  to  the  power  of  locomotion. 

By  threats. 
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Art  445.  The  asrault  and  yiolence  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar« 
tide,  are  such  as  are  defined  in  the  last  chapter  ;  but  to  constitute  this 
o£bnee,  they  must  be  such  as  to  show  the  intent,  and  to  have  the  elect 
of  detaining  the  party  against  his  will. 

Art  446.  The  material  impediment  must  be  such  as  is  not  applied 
immediately  to  the  person  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  actual  violence, 
but  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preyent  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  locomotion,  without  having  recourse  to  extraordinary  means. 
A  door  merely  closed  with  a  latch,  or  in  any  other  usual  mode,  so  that 
the  party  complaining  might,  without  any  unusual  effort,  open  i^  would 
not  be  such  an  impediment ;  but  if  bolted  or  locked  on  the  outside,  it 
would  come  within  the  definition,  although  the  party  imprisoned  might 
escape  by  the  window,  or  was  strong  enough  to  break  the  door. 

Art.  447.  Threats,  to  constitute  the  means  of  false  imprisonment^ 
must  be  such  as  would  materially  operate  on  a  person  of  ordinary  firm- 
ness, and  inspire  a  just  fear  of  great  injury  to  person,  reputation  or 
fortune.  The  age,  sex,  state  of  health,  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
party  complaining,  and  all  other  circumstances  that  may  be  calculated 
to  give  greater  or  less  effect  to  the  violence  or  threats,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  the  threat  must  be  to  inflict  the  injury  if  the 
person  departs  from  the  bounds  prescribed. 

Art  44S.  A  detention  of  the  person  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal,  if 
made  in  any  of  the  nine  cases  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  nineteenth  title  of  this  book;  provided,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  case,  a  detention  of  the  person  was  necessary  to  effect 
the  object  relied  on  as  a  justification,  and  was  not  continued  longer 
than  was  so  necessary.  The  rule  for  determining  the  necessity  esta- 
blished by  the  said  section,  also  applies  to  this. 

Art.  449.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both, 
and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  imprisonment  may  be  in  close  custody. 


SECTION  II. 


or  false  imprisonment  aggravated  by  Uie  purpose  or  (he  degree. 

Art.  450.  If  the  party  falsely  imprisoned  be  conveyed,  while  so  im- 
prisoned, out  of  the  state,  the  punishment  shall  be  doubled,  but  shall 
not  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  fine,  and  six  months  imprisonment, 
one-half  in  close  custody. 

Art.  451.  If  the  offence  be  committed  with  intent  to  convey  the  per- 
son imprisoned  out  of  the  state,  although  the  purpose  be  not  actually 
effected,  the  punishment  shall  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
fine,  and  three  months  imprisonment  in  close  custody. 

Art.  452.  If  the  offence  be  committed  against  a  fr6e  person  for  (he 
purpose  of  detaining  or  disposing  of  him  as  a  slave,  knowing  such  per- 
son to  be  free,  the  punishment  shall  be  fine,  not  less  than  five  honared 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  at  hard 
labour,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years. 

Art  453.  If  false  imprisonment  be  used  as  the  means  of  forcing  ode  to 
do  an  act  which,  if  voluntarily  done,  would  be  an  offeuce,  die  punish- 

3E 
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men!  shall  be  the  one-half  of  that  designated  in  this  code  for  the  offence 
which  it  was  intended  to  force  the  party  to  commit 

Art  454.  If  this  offence  be  committed  with  intent  to  commit  t  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  the  punishment  shall  be  one  half  of  that  designated 
by  this  code  for  the  ofience  intended  to  be  committed. 

Art.  455.  If  false  imprisonment  be  used  as  the  means  of  forcing  a 
woman  to  do  an  act  or  submit  to  treatment  injurious  to  the  modesty  of 
her  sex,  the  punishment,  besides  the  fine,  shall  be  confinement  at  hard 
labour  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding  three  years  ;  and  if  the 
offence  described  in  this  article  be  committed  by  the  tutor  or  curator 
against  his  ward,  or  a  schoolmaster  against  his  scholar,  the  confine- 
ment at  hard  labour  shall  not  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  yean. 

Art  456.  If  an  imprisonment,  otherwise  legal,  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  expressed  in  the  preceding  article,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  false 
imprisonment 


SECTION  HI. 
Of  atxluction. 

Art  457.  Abduction  is  false  imprisonment  of  a  woman  with  the  in- 
tent to  force  her  into  a  marriage,  either  with  the  offender  or  some 
other,  and  that  whether  the  marriage  takes  place  or  not 

Art  458.  If  any  female,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  be  taken 
away  from  her  father,  mother,  tutor,  or  other  person  having  lepl 
charge  of  her  person,  without  their  consent,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
marriage,  concubinage  or  prostitution,  it  is  an  abduction,  although  the 
female  should  consent,  and  although  a  marriage  should  afterwards  take 
place  between  the  parties. 

Art  459.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is  a  fine  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  less 
than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  both  ;  and  the  imprison- 
ment may  bei,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  in  close  custody,  and  in  case  the 
abduction  be  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  the  imprisonment  may  be 
at  hard  labour. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  rapt. 


Art.  460.  Rape  is  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  obtained  apinit 
her  consent,  by  force,  menace  or  fraud. 

Art  461.  The  force  used  to  constitute  this  crime  must  be  such  ii 
kind  as  would  constitute  a  battery,  and  in  degree  such  as  may  reafos- 
ably  be  supposed  sufficient  to  overcome  resistance,  taking  into  oonsida^ 
ation  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties,  and  other  circmnstaiiees  of  dn 
case. 

Art  462.  The  menace  must  be  such  as  may  reasonably  be  sappois' 
to  inspire  a  just  fear  of  death,  or  great  bodily  harm,  taking  intr  — ^^^ 
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ation  the  age  and  strength  of  the  parties  ;  the  state  of  healthy  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  party  injured,  and  all  other  circumstances  that 
may  have  increased  or  diminished  her  fears,  into  consideration. 

Art.  463.  A  carnal  knowledge  obtained  by  fraud,  does  not  amount  to 
the  crime  of  rape,  unless  the  fraud  consist, 

1.  In  causing  the  woman,  against  whom  the  offence  is  committed,  to 
believe  during  its  commission,  that  the  offender  is  her  husband. 

2.  In  forcibly,  or  without  her  knowledge,  administering  to  the  wo* 
man  who  is  injured,  any  substance  that  produces  an  unnatural  sexual 
desire,  or  such  stupor  as  to  prevent  or  weaken  resistance,  and  commit- 
ting the  crime  while  she  is  under  the  operation  of  that  which  is  so  ad- 
ministered. 

Art  464.  Consent  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  given,  from  an 
ncquiescence  in  the  sexual  connexion,  when  produced  by  cither  of  the 
means  mentioned  in  the  definition. 

Art  465.  Carnal  knowledge  is  accomplished  by  the  commencement 
of  a  sexual  connexion  ;  prooi  of  the  circumstance  that  usually  termi- 
nates it  is  not  required. 

Art  466.  No  person  can  be  convicted  of  this  offence,  or  of  an  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  it,  who  had  not,  at  the  time  the  offence  is  said  to 
have  been  committed,  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Art  467.  Carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  under  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  is  in  itself  a  rape,  without  any  evidence  of  force,  menace,  impri* 
sonment  or  fraud. 

Art.  468.  The  punishment  of  rape  is  imprisonment  in  the  peniten« 
tiary  for  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  abortion* 

Art.  469.  Whoever,  by  violence,  or  by  any  means,  externally  or  in- 
ternally applied  to  any  pregnant  woman,  with  her  consent,  shall  design- 
edly procure  an  abortion,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years.  If  it  be  done  without  her 
consent,  the  punishment  shall  be  doubled. 

Art  470.  He  who  furnishes  such  means,  knowing  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  applied,  is  guilty  of  this  offence. 

Art  471.  He.  who  designedly  furnishes  or  administers  the  means  in- 
tended to  produce  abortion,  when  they  are  administered,  but  fail  in 
their  effect,  shall  suffer  one  half  the  punishment  that  the  crime  would 
have  incurred,  had  it  been  completed. 

Art  472.  If  the  offender  be  a  physician  or  surgeon,  or  practising  as 
such,  he  shall  suffer  the  highest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  for 
the  offence. 

Art  473.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  an 
abortion  procured  by  medical  advice,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  mother. 

Art  474.  If  death  ensues,  by  reason  of  the  attempt  to  procure  abor« 
tion,  it  is  murder,  except  in  the  case  provided  for  in  the  last  article. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Ofiryury  to  the  person  by  maliciotis  potiom. 

Art  475.  If  any  one  shall'  maliciously  cause  anotherj  without  his 
knowledge,  or  against  his  will,  to  swallow  or  inhale  any  substince 
which  causes  any  interruption  or  violent  change  in  the  usual  functioos 
of  his  body,  or  injures  his  health,  he  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisooed 
in  close  custody  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  three  months ; 
and  if  such  substance  was  given  with  intent  to  murder,  be  shall  be 
punished  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed  in  the  chapter  concerih 
ing  murder. 

Art.  476.  If  such  substance  so  maliciously  adminstered,  causes  any 
malady  of  which  the  party  to  whom  it  is  administered  shall  die  within 
one  year,  although  there  was  no  intent  to  kill,  the  ofiender  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  ten  years. 

Art.  477.  If  the  malicious  intent  was  not  to  kill,  and  the  substaoee 
so  administered  shall  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  given,  the  ofiender  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labour  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  yearsi 

Art.  478.  If  such  substance,  although  not  coming  within  the  defini- 
tion of  POISON,  be  given  with  intent  to  kill,  and  it  shall  have  tbtt 
efiect,  it  is  murder. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


0/ homicide. 


SECTION  I. 
Of  homicide  in  geDeril,  aod  of  its  difleraDt  dtviaioiit. 

Art  479.  Homicide  is  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  one  hoBiao  be- 
ing, by  the  act,  procurement  or  culpable  omission  of  another. 

Art  480.  The  life  which  is  destroyed  must  have  beea  complete  bf 
the  birth  of  the  being  who  is  deprived  of  it  The  destroctioi  of* 
child  before  its  birth  is  an  ofience  specially  defined. 

Art  481.  The  destruction  of  human  life  at  any  period  of  itsezistepee 
after  birth,  is  homicide,  however  near  it  may  be  extinction  from  lof 
other  cause. 

Art.  482.  The  destruction  must  be  by  the  act  of  Asortam ;  tiMi^ 
fore  self-destruction  is  excluded  from  this  definition. 
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Art  483*  It  must  be  operated  by  some  act;  therefore  death,  although 
produced  by  the  operation  of  words  on  the  imagination,  or  the  passions, 
is  not  homicide.  But  if  words  are  used,  which  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce and  do  produce,  some  act  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
it  is  homicide.  A  blind  man,  or  a  stranger  in  the  dark,  directed  by 
words  only  to  a  precipice,  where  he  falls  and  is  killed  ;  a  direction 
verbally  given  to  take  a  drug  that  it  is  known  will  prove  fatal,  and 
which  has  that  effect ;  are  instances  of  this  modification  of  the  rule. 

Art  484.  Homicide  by  omisssion  only,  is  committed  by  voluntarily 
permitting  another  to  do  an  act,  that  must,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  cause  his  death,  without  apprising  him  of  his  danger,  if  the  act 
be  involuntary,  or  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  if  it  be  voluntary.  He 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  permitted  it  voluntarily,  who  omits  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  preventing  the  death,  when  he  knows  the  danger, 
and  can  cause  it  to  be  avoided,  without  danger  of  personal  injury  or 
pecuniary  loss.  This  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the  examples  put  in 
the  last  preceding  article  :  if  the  blind  man  is  seen  walking  to  the  pre- 
cipice by  one  who  knows  the  danger,  can  easily  apprize  him  of  it,  but 
does  not ;  or  if  one  who  knows  that  a  glass  contains  poison,  sees  him 
about  to  drink  it,  either  by  mistake  or  with  intent  to  destroy  himself, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  prevent  him ;  in  these  cases  the  omission 
amounts  to  homicide. 

Art  485.  The  exposing  another  to  causes  either  natural  or  adventi- 
tious, which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  must  probably  produce  and 
do  actually  produce  death,  is  homicide  ;  and  this  may  be  either  by  act, 
or  by  omission  ;  the  placing  an  infant  or  other  helpless  person,  in  the 
open  air  during  a  winter's  night  by  which  he  is  frozen  to  death,  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  frequented  hi^  way  where  he  is  killed  by  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage,  is  an  illustration  of  this  species  of  homicide  by  act 

He  who  shall  with  the  knowledge  of  the  danger  leave  a  person  of 
such  description  to  perish  in  either  of  those  situations  when  he  could 
have  been  removed  without  personal  danger  or  pecuniary  loss  commits 
this  kind  of  homicide  by  omission. 

Art  486.  Every  being  of  the  human  species,  of  whatever  age  or  con- 
dition, is  included  in  the  relative  terms,  «one  human  being,''  and 
<^  another,"  in  the  definition  of  this  article.  Therefore  no  death  is 
homicide  that  is  not  caused  by  human  agency.  If  the  agent  or  sufferer 
have  never  attained,  or  have  been  deprived  of  reason,  it  is  still  homicide. 

Art  487.  Human  agency  must  be  the  cause  of  the  death;  therefore, 
he  who  gives  a  slight  wound,  which  from  neglect  becomes  a  mortifica- 
tion, and  proves  fatal,  is  not  guilty  of  homicide.  If  the  same  kind  of 
injury  proves  fatal  by  the  administration  of  improper  remedies,  the 
homicide  is  not  the  act  of  him  who  inflicted  the  wound,  but  of  the  one 
who  applied  the  remedy,  and  may  be  criminal  or  not,  according  to  the 
intent  and  other  circumstances. 

Art  488.  Although  the  injury  that  caused  the  death  might  not,  under 
f)ther  circumstances,  have  proved  fatal,  yet  if  without  any  evident  neg- 
Ject,  or  treatment  manifestly  improper,  it  causes  death,  it  is  homicide. 
7hus,  if  an  artery  be  cut,  and  the  party  bleed  to  death  for  want  of  aid, 
it  is  homicide,  although,  if  proper  assistance  had  been  obtained,  the 
artery  might  have  been  secured.  What  shall  be  proper  or  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  in  questions  of  homicide,  is  found  in  the 
Code  of  Evidence. 
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Art  489.  Death,  or  the  total  extinction  of  life,  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  definition.  If  the  act  produce  disability  of  any  kind,  or  even  the 
extinction  of  any  or  all  of  the  senses,  it  is  not  homicide,  while  life 
remains. 

Art  490.  The  nature  of  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  death  is 
caused  or  inflicted,  is  not  essential  to  constitute  homicide.  All  means 
by  which  life  is  destroyed,  are  within  the  definition. 

Art  491.  Homicide  is  justifiable,  excusable,  or  culpable. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  jiitti6ab1e  homicide. 

Art  492.  That  is  justifiable  homicide,  which,  although  committed 
voluntarily,  is  inflicted  in  cases  where  it  is  rec^uired  or  permitted  by 
law.     These  cases  are  enumerated  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION  III. 
Of  homicide  justified  by  the  requisidon  of  law. 

Art  498.  Homicide  of  a  public  enemy  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  is 
justified  by  the  laws  of  nations.    An  enemy  in  the  act  of  hostile  in  vi- 
sion or  occupation  of  any  part  of  this  state,  is  not  within  the  protection 
of  its  laws  ;  but  an  enemy,  although  one  of  an  invading  force,  who  is 
within  the  state  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  a  deserter,  as  the  bearer  of  i 
flag  of  truce,  or  in  any  other  character  which  does  not  show  a  design 
to  commit  hostilities,  and  all  enemies'  subjects,  brought  within  the  state 
by  force,  coming  there  without  any  hostile  intent,  or  found  there  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  are  entitled  to  the  same  personal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  citizens  are,  excepting  only  the  degree  of  personal  rt- 
straint  that  may  be  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
rules  and  usages  of  war. 

Art  494.  Neither  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  laws  of  n^ 
tions,  justify  the  homicide  even  of  an  invading  enemy,  by  poisoo,  bj 
assassination,  or  by  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 

Art  495.  By  assassination,  in  the  preceding  article,  is  meant  homidde, 
committed  on  a  public  enemy  by  one  who  has  come  under  an  ezpre0 
or  implicit  obligation  to  refrain  from  any  hostile  act ;  if  one  whoshooid 
be  received  as  a  deserter  in  the  enemy's  camp,  or  should  go  there  in 
the  disguise  of  a  person  bringing  provisions,  or  who  being  a  prisooer 
should  be  sufiered  to  go  at  large  on  his  parole,  and  should,  under  sodi 
circumstances,  put  an  enemy  to  death,  afibrd  an  example  of  what  if 
meant  by  the  term  as  here  employed. 

Art.  496.  Those  are  public  enemies,  who  are  declared  such  by  the 
constitutional  authority,  and  those  who  have  declared  themselves  sQcbf 
either  in  the  manner  usual  among  nations,  or  by  a  hostile  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  the  nation. 

Art  497.  It  may  also  be  required  by  law,  that  persons  convicted  rf 
certain  ofiences,  be  punished  by  death.     Whenever  such  laws,  ettbtf 
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of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  exist,  the  execution  of  a  criminal, 
in  pursuance  of  the  unreversed  sentence  passed  by  a  competent  court, 
in  the  manner,  at  the  time,  and  by  the  officer,  prescribed  by  the  law 
and  the  sentence,  is  justifiable  homicide. 

Art  498.  The  preceding  articles  of  this  section  describe  the  only 
cases  in  which  homicide  can  be  justified,  as  beine  required  by  law.  It 
is  permitted,  as  a  necessary  alternative,  to  avoid  a  greater  evil  in  the 
following  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  execution  of  certain  public  duties, 
specially  designate^  s  to  prevent  the  commission  of  certain  enumerated 
crimes,  and  in  defence  of  person  or  property,  against  the  injuries,  and 
in  the  manner  designated  by  law.  The  circumstances  under  which 
homicide  will  be  justified  in  each  of  the  above  cases,  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  tip  following  sections. 


SECTION  IV. 


Of  homicide,  permiUed  in  the  perfonnaoce  of  a  duty  to  the  state. 

Art  499.  There  are  certain  public  duties  of  such  importance  to  socio* 
ty,  that  those  upon  whom  the  obligation  to  perform  them  devolves,  are 
bound  to  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Justice,  therefore,  requires,  that 
the  law  should  permit  all  proper  means  of  defence  against  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  impunity 
allowed  by  law  to  the  class  of  homicides,  treated  of  in  this  section, 
which  designates  what  public  duties  come  within  its  purview,  and  un- 
der what  circumstances  homicide,  done  in  the  performance  of  them, 
shall  be  justified. 

Art  500.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  the  execution  of  the  lawful 
orders  of  magistrates  and  courts ;  and  in  such  cases^  homicide,  by 
the  person  legally  charged  with  that  duty,  is  justifiable  where  it  is  vio- 
lently resisted,  and  he  has  a  just  beason  to  fear,  that  his  own  life  will 
be  in  danger  if  he  persevere  in  executing  the  order ;  subject,  however, 
to  the  modifications  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  following  rule : 

As  to  the  order  itself, 

1.  The  order  must  be  that  of  a  magistrate  or  court,  having  legal 
power  to  issue  it 

2.  It  must  have  so  much  of  the  form  prescribed  by  law  as  is  declared 
necessary  to  give  it  validity. 

3.  Whether  the  court  or  magistrate  have  judged  erroneously  or  not 
In  making  the  order :  it  is  a  justification  to  the  person  executing  it,  if 
it  emanate  from  a  proper  authority,  and  is  made  in  legal  form,  or  with 
«11  essential  requisites. 

• 

^^s  to  the  person  executing  the  order^  and  his  conduct  in  perform" 

ing  that  duty. 

4.  The  person  must  be  an  omcER  of  justice,  or  aome  other  legally 
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authorized  to  perform  the  duty  in  question,  according  to  the  pro* 
visions  contained  in  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

5.  If  an  officer  of  justice,  and  performing  an  act  which  noDebtttan 
officer  could  do,  he  must  have'taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  given  securitj 
when  they  are  required  by  law. 

6.  He  must  execute  the  order  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and 
must  in  all  cases,  whether  it  be  elsewhere  prescribed  or  not,  at  the  time 
of  performing  the  duty,  and  before  doing  the  act  which  caused  the 
homicide,  have  declared  to  the  person  making  op||Dsitioo,  that  he  wss 
an  executive  officer  of  justice,  or  had  other  authority  (designating  it)  to 
perform  the  duty. 

7.  If  the  order  be  by  written  warrant,  and  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  issued,  submits,  but  desires  to  see  it,  or  hear  it  read,  the  pitson  charged 
with  its  execution,  is  bound  to  produce,  and  show,  or  read  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  request ;  and  if  he  refuse  such  request,  and  persevere  in 
executing  the  order,  it  shall  be  no  justification  to  him  for  any  homicide 
committed  after  such  refusal. 

8.  If  the  order  be  to  make  an  arrest,  the  person  executing  it  is  bound 
not  only  to  show  the  order  where  it  is  in  writing,  and  is  required,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  last  preceding  rule,  but  to  declare  in  all 
cases,  at  least  to  the  person  he  is  about  to  arrest,  for  what  oflence,  or 
whose  suit,  (if  in  a  civil  suit)  the  arrest  Is  made. 

9.  At  or  after  the  arrest,  if  any  resistance  be  made  by  force,  the 
officer,  or  other  person  making  the  warrant,  is  bound  to  oppose  to  such 
res^istance,  a  force  sufficient  so  to  overcome  it,  as  to  be  enabled  to  per- 
form the  duty  required  of  him  by  the  writ,  and  no  greater  force  ;  but  if 
the  resistance  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  him  just  reason  to  fsai 
THE  LOSS  OF  LiF£  if  he  perscvcrc,  he  may  then  use  such  force  as  is 
necessary  for  his  own  defence,  and  if  homicide  ensues,  he  is  justified. 

10.  An  endeavour  to  escape  before  or  after  an  arrest,  by  flight  oaly, 
will  not  justify  the  infliction  of  death,  or  the  use  of  deadlt  weapohs 
to  prevent  it ;  but  if  the  fugitive  be  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and 
the  pursuer  has  just  reason  to  fear,  from  the  threats  or  gestures  of 
the  person  pursued,  that  his  own  life  will  be  endangered  by  contiouiog 
the  pursuit,  he  may  then  use  deadly  weapons  to  stop  the  flight ;  and 
if  they  produce  death,  he  is  justifiable. 

11.  The  case  of  prisoners  attempting  to  escape  from  a  public  prison, 
is  an  exception  to  the  last  preceding  rule.  Deadly  weapons  may  be 
used,  and  death  inflicted  on  any  prisoners  legally  committed,  who  shall 
endeavour,  bv  breach  of  prison,  to  escape,  but  not  until  previous 
warning  has  been  given,  and  the  prisoners  persevere  in  their  attenpt 

12.  Th^e  rules  apply  as  well  to  the  justification  of  those  who  are 
legally  aiding  an  executive  officer  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  alepl 
order,  as  to  that  of  the  officer,  or  other  person,  specially  charged  with 
the  duty.  They  also  apply  to  the  homicide  of  any  other  person  oppo^ 
ing  the  execution  of  the  order,  as  well  as  to  him  against  whom  tte 
order  is  directed. 

13.  They  apply  also  to  orders  in  civil  suits,  as  well  as  in  crimiM' 
prosecutions,  and  to  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  United  Siatcis  h»- 
fully  acting  in  this  state,  as  well  as  to  the  state  magistrates  and  courts. 

14.  The  words  <<  just  reason,''  as  used  in  this  section,  mean  mA 
reasons  as  would  impress  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding  and  fins- 
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nesSy  if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances^  with  a  belief  that  he  was  in 
gi:pat  hazard  of  Tosing  his  life. 

txL  501.  Another  duty  to  the  state,  which  justifies  homicide  when 
necessary  to  iff  performance,  isllhe  opposition  to  rebellions,  insurrec- 
tions and  riots.  Death  inflicted  by  any  one  acting  in  pursuance  to  the 
provisions  of  this  code,  or  to  those  of  any  other  law  of  the  state  that  may 
be  made  for  the  suppressicy  of  riots,  is  justifiable  homicide. 

Art.  502.  'Whenever  any  law  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  require  an^oflfcer  or  any  other  person  to  perform  a  public  duty, 
and,  frqfp  the  law,  or  the  nature  of  the  duty,  the  legislative  will  plainly 
app^rs  to  be  that  the  duty  should  be  performed,  notwithstanding  any 
forcible  oju^sition,  then  homicide  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  is 
justifiaUei^Mvided  the  directions  of  such  law  be  strictly  pursued,  and 
subject  to  such  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  section  for  the  execution 
of  judicial  orders  as  can  be  applied  to  the  case,  although  it  may  not  be 
a  judicial  order  ;  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  judicial  order,  then  subject  to 
all  those  rules;  and  all  those  which  designate  the  nature  of  the  opposition, 
and  to  limit  the  lawful  resistance  that  may  be  applied  to  overcome  it, 
are  hereby  declared  to  apply  to  all  cases  provided  for  by  this  article. 

Art  503.  Whenever  any  law  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall 
give  autkprity  to  any  officer  or  other  person  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the 
country  or  the  military  power,  to  enforce  its  execution,  it  shall  be 
deemed,  without  any  other  indication,  such  a  case  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  last  preceding  article. 

Art  504.  Homicide  by  a  military  or  a  naval  officer,  or  by  any  one 
under  the  command  of  either  of  them,  or  by  an  officer  or  soldier  of 
the  militia  on  actual  service,  is  justifiable  if  it  happen  in  the  lawful 
arrest  of  a  deserter  or  other  person  amenable  to  the  military  laws  to 
answer  for  a  military  ofience  ;  but  in  such  case  the  rules  laid  dowi)  in 
this  section  with  respect  to  judicial  arrest  must  be  obsi&rved. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  homicide  permitted  in  defence  of  person  or  property. 

Art  505.  Homicide  is  permitted  in  the  necessary  defence  of  person 
or  property  under  the  circumstances  and  restrictions  set  forth  in  the 
following  articles. 

Art  506.  For  the  prevention  of  the  crimes  of  murder  by  violence, 
rape,  robbery,  arson,  burglary  and  nocturnal  theft ;  the  necessity  of  the 
case  permits  the  infliction  of  death  on  those  who  have  begun  to  com- 
mit either  of  them,  subject  to  the  following  rules,  that  is  to  say, 

1.  The  intent  to  commit  the  crime  must  be  unequivocal,  and  appar- 
ent by  acts,  or  by  acts  coupled  with  words. 

2.  The  homicide  for  this  cause  cannot  be  justified,  unless  it  be  done 
before  the  crime  is  completed ,  and  after  it  is  begun  to  be  executed,  that 
is  to  say,  after  some  act  is  done  showing  unequivocally  either  by  itself, 
or  by  words  coupled  with  it,  an  intent  immediately  to  commit  the  crime. 

3.  The  crime  is  not  completed  in  the  sense  of  the  last  preceding  ar- 
ticle, while  the  ofiender,  in  the  case  of  murder,  is  still  committing  vio- 
lence, although  the  mortal  stroke  may  have  been  given  ;  in  the  case  of 
rape,  while  the  ravisher  is  continuing  his  violence,  although  he  may 

Q   1? 
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have  (lone  enough  to  make  himself  guilty  of  the  crime ;  in  the  case 
of  robbery,  while  the  robber  is  still  in  the  presence  of  the  party  rtb- 
bed,  or  is  flying  with  his  booty  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  arson,  bui^lary, 
and  nocturnal  theft,  while  the  offender  is  still  in  the  building  where  the 
crime  has  been  committed. 

4.  The  beginning  to  commit  either  of  the  crimes  above  mentioned, 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  inflicting  death,  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  it;  but  if  the  crime  would  have  been  prevented,  or 
the  persons  of  the  ofl*enders  secured  by  means  wifliin  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  the  person  doing  the  homicide,  without  resorting  to  that 
act,  and  without  danger  of  life,  it  is  not  justifiable  homicide  ;  but  re- 
ceives its  designation  from  the  circumstances  of  extenuation  or  crimi- 
nality attending  it,  according  to  the  rules  hereafter  estabKshed  in  this 

code. 

5.  The  rules  contained  in  this  article  relate  to  death  inflicted  by  de 
sign  ;  the  use  of  weapons  or  other  means  calculated  to  produce  death, 
is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  design  to  inflict  it. 

Art.  507.  When  any  other  crime,  but  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the 
last  preceding  article,  is  attempted,  it  is  not  lawful  to  inflict  death  for 
its  prevention,  until  all  reasonable  endeavours  have  been  made  to  avoid 
the  danger,  if  the  crime  be  one  of  those  which  endanger  tbt  person, 
or  to  prevent  it  by  other  means,  if  it  afiect  property. 

Art  508.  The  endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger,  in  the  case  of  a  crime 
attempted  against  the  person,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  are, 

1.  The  use  of  such  means  as  are  in  the  party's  power  to  repel  the 
assault,  short  of  such  as  are  of  a  nature  to  produce  death,  if  the  nature 
of  the  attack,  the  weapons  with  which  it  is  made,  the  relative  weakoeM 
of  the  assailant,  or  other  circumstances,  enable  the  person  assailed  to 
secure  himself  without  resorting  to  the  infliction  of  death,  or  the  use 
of  such  means  as  will  probably  produce  it 

8.  If  he  have  not  the  means  to  repel  the  attack  without  endan- 
gering the  life  of  the  assailant,  or  do  not  think  proper  to  use  those 
means,  if  he  have  them,  he  must  retire  from  the  assailant ;  the  idea  of 
dishonour  being  attached  to  such  means  of  avoidance  will  not  excuse 
the  neglect  of  it ;  the  laws  can  acknowledge  no  dishonour  in  obedience 
to  what  they  command.  This  retiring  must  be  with  a  bona  fide  intent 
to  avoid  the  danger  :  it  must  be  continued  until  it  is  stopped  by  some 
material  obstacle,  or  the  want  of  physical  power  to  continue  it  Bat 
in  cases  where  retreat  would  expose  to  greater  danger  than  facing  the 
attack,  it  is  not  required. 

Art  509.  Even  after  using  the  endeavours  above  mentioned  to  avoid 
personal  dangers  without  efiect,  it  is  not  lawful  to  inflict  death  in  order 
to  repel  every  attack,  or  avoid  every  species  of  personal  danger :  it 
must  be  such  an  attack  as  gives  a  just  fxab  of  death,  or  of  permaneat 
bodily  injury. 

Art  510.  Whatever  circumstances  are  by  this  section  declared  tote 
a  justification  for  homicide,  in  the  party  against  whom  the  crime  is  eon* 
mitted  or  intended,  will  be  a  justification  for  others  interfering  witbt 
bona  fide  intention  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Art  511.  Homicide  is  also  justifiable  in  the  oeeessary  deboMof 
property,  although  the  attempt  to  take  it  do  not  amount  to  the 
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above  provided  for,  of  murder  by  violence,  robbery,  rape,  burglary, 
and  nocturnal  theft  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  legal  possession  of 
property  ;  he  is  not  bound  to  yield  it  to  the  force  of  any  invaders.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  attempt  by  illegal  force  to  deprive  another  of  pro- 
perty, either  real  or  personal,  in  his  actual,  corporal  and  legal  possess- 
ion :  the  legal  and  actual  possessor  may  defend  his  possession  by  a  foree 
proportioned  to  that  with  which  it  is  attacked,  and  if  the  aggressor 
persist  in  his  unlawful  attempt  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  party  attack- 
ed a  JUST  F£AR  of  death,  he  is  justified  in  defending  himself  and  his 
possession  by  killing  the  invader. 

This  article  is  to  be  construed  by  the  following  rules,  and  modified  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say, 

1.  The  pmuession  must  be  of  a  corporal  property,  not  a  mere  right ; 
and  must  be  an  actual  not  a  mere  constructivjb  possession. 

2.  The  possession  must  be  a  legal  one  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  actual  property  be  vested  in  the  possessor,  but  he  must  have  ac- 
quired the  right  of  possession. 

3.  The  resistance  must  be  made  to  the  illegal  force  during  its  exer- 
cise ;  if  the  actual  possession  be  once  lost,  it  will  be  no  justification  of 
a  homicide  that  it  was  inflicted  in  an  attempt  to  regain  it. 

4.  No  resistance  that  would  probably  produce  death,  can  be  justified 
in  this  case,  unless  the  attack  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  in 
the  possessor  a  just  fear  of  death,  in  case  he  should  persevere  in  the 
defence  of  his  possession. 

5.  Every  endeavour  in  the  power  of  the  possessor  must  have  been 
used  to  induce  the  aggressor  to  desist,  both  by  words  and  such  physi- 
cal means  as  were  in  his  power,  before  resorting  to  the  means  that 
produced  death. 

6.  Every  thing  in  this  article  which  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  pos- 
session, or  the  degree  of  force  that  may  be  justifiably  used,  applies  to 
any  person  aiding  the  possessor  to  maintain  his  possession.     . 

7.  Nothing  in  this  article  contained,  relates  to  the  defence  of  pro- 
perty against  an  attempt  to  rob,  which  is  heretofore  provided  for. 

Art  512.  Except  in  the  instance  provided  for,  by  the  last  preceding 
article,  homicide  is  not  permitted  by  law  for  the  prevention  of  any 
oflfence  that  is  not  a  crime  ;  thus,  neither  simple  assault  and  battery, 
nor  trespass,  will  justify  homicide,  nor  will  any  crime  not  accompa- 
nied by  force  ;  thus,  neither  private  stealing,  nor  even  poisoning,  can 
be  lawfully  prevented  by  homicide. 


SECTION  VI. 
Of  excusable  homicide. 

Art.  513.  Homicide  is  excusable,  and  consequently  not  criminal, 
whenever  the  death  of  one  human  being,  though  caused  by  the  act  of  ano- 
ther, can  be  attributed  neither  to  negligence  nor  design,  but  happens  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  act  by  lawful  means  ;  and  is  caused  by  some 
accident  which  ordinary  huihan  prudence  could  not  foresee  nor  avoid. 
If  in  shooting  at  game  on  his  own  grounds,  a  man  kill  another  who  is 
hid  unknown  to  him  in  the  wood,  he  commits  homicide,  for  it  comes 
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within  the  definition  of  that  act ;  but  it  is  excusablci  for  it  was  inro- 
luntary,  and  was  not  caused  by  negligence ;  but  if  the  shot  is  fired 
across  a  highway,  and  one  travelling  thereon  is  killed,  there  is  negli- 
gence, and  the  homicide  is  not  excusable. 

Art  514.  The  lawful  act  which  causes  the  death  must  be  dooe  by 
lawful  means,  used  in  a  lawful  degree.  It  is  lawful  to  correct  a  8cho- 
lar,  or  an  apprentice  ;  but  if  this  be  done  with  an  instrument  likely  to 
produce  death,  or  if  with  a  proper  instrument  the  chastisement  be  cru- 
elly inflicted,  and  death  ensue,  it  is  not  excusable  homicide. 


SECTION  VII. 
Of  culpable  homicide. 

Art.  515.  Every  homicide  that  is  neither  justifiable  nor  excusable, 
according  to  the  foregoing  definitions  and  illustrations,  is  a  culpable 
homicide. 

They  are  negligent  or  voluntary. 

§1- 

Of  negligent  homicide. 

Art  516.  The  species  of  homicide  thus  called,  is  that  which  is  in- 
flicted without  design  to  kill  either  the  person  actually  killed  or  any 
other. 

Art.  517.  This  is  an  ofience,  of  which  the  several  grades  are  distin- 
guished by  the  degree  of  negligence  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  homicide  happens ;  each  degree  forming  t 
separate  class  of  ofiences. 

0/  negligent  homicide  in  the  first  degree. 

Art.  518.  The  first  degree  of  this  ofience,  is  homicide  involunUrily 
inflicted  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act,  in  which  there  is  no 
apparent  risk  of  life,  by  ordinary  means,  but  without  that  care  and 
precaution  which  a  prudent  man  would  take  to  avoid  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying human  life. 

Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  ofience,  in  this  degree,  shall  suffer  impri- 
sonment, not  less  than  two  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  of  which 
such  party  may  be  in  close  custody  as  the  court  may  direct 

Art.  519.  The  following  rules,  derived  from  the  foregoing  defi- 
nition, are  to  be  observed  : 

1.  The  act,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  homicide  happen^ 
must  be  lawful  ;  by  which  is  meant,  any  thing  that  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  penal  law,  or  which  would  not  give  just  cause  for  a  civil  suit 

2.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  this  definition,  that  the  danger  of  cansiiV 
death,  m  doing  the  act,  should  not  be  apparent  Where  there  is  loefc 
apparent  danger,  the  offence  becomes  a  crime. 
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3.  The  terms,  <<  ordinary  means/'  in  the  definition,  are  not  con- 
lined  strictly  to  such  as  are  usually  employed  ;  they  are  intended  to 
admit  the  employment  of  means  different  from  those  ordinarily  used, 
provided  they  are  not  more  dangerous. 

4.  The  want  of  care  and  precaution  distinguishes  this  from  excusa- 
ble homicide,  and  places  it  in  the  first  or  incipient  degree  of  culpabil- 
ity. In  all  that  regards  the  preservation  of  human  life,  a  greater 
degree  of  caution  is  required,  by  law,  than  it  demands  in  other  cases. 
fiy  <<  caution,^'  is  meant  a  consideration  of  probable  consequences, 
and  the  use  of  means  to  avoid  them,  if  they  appear  injurious.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  this  offence,  it  is  not  enough  to  ab- 
stain from  acts,  or  from  the  use  of  such  means,  in  performing  them,  in 
which  a  risk  of  homicide  is  known  or  apparent ;  but  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  believe,  that  danger  of  destroy- 
ing life  may  exist,  as  that  it  may  not  exist,  the  law  requires  a  pre- 
vious examination. 

5.  The  degree  of  caution  described,  as  that  which  a  prudent  man 
would  use,  must  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
as  they  appeared  before  the  event ;  if  the  event  alone  were  sufficient 
to  prove  want  of  caution,  all  casual  homicide  would  be  culpable. 

1st  Example.  When  death  is  casually  inflicted,  by  the  discharge 
of  fire  arms  which  are  believed  not  to  be  loaded,  without  examining 
whether  they  are  so  or  not,  it  constitutes  this  offence.  If  the  examina- 
tion be  made,  and  owing  to  some  unknown  cause,  although  loaded^ 
they  appear  to  be  empty  ;  or,  if  unknown  to  the  person  using  them, 
they  have  been  loaded  immediately  after  the  examination,  due  caution 
has  been  used,  and  there  is  no  offence. 

2d  Example.  If  one,  in  blasting  a  quarry,  although  at  a  distance  from 
a  public  way,  makes  the  explosion  without  examining  whether  any  per- 
sons are  so  near  as  to  be  injured  by  it,  the  offence  is  incurred.  If  he 
make  the  examination  and  discover  no  one,  he  is  innocent,  although 
a  person  concealed  from  his  view,  or  one  who  came  suddenly  on  the 
spot,  should  be  killed.  If  the  quarry  be  in  a  frequented  place,  or  he 
knew  there  were  bystanders,  another  offence  would  be  incurred. 

Art  520.  Death  caused  by  any  kind  of  fire-arms,  purposely  directed 
against  any  one,  without  intention  to  kill  or  injure,  but  merely  in  sport, 
is  negligent  homicide  of  the  first  grade,  whether  any  examination  of 
the  arms  have  been  previously  made  or  not. 

§3. 
Of  negligent  homicide  in  the  second  grade. 

Art.  531.  Homicide  of  the  second  grade,  is  that  which  is  involuntarily 
committed  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act,  but  under  circumstances, 
in  a  manner,  or  by  means,  which  cause  an  apparent  danger  of  inflicting 
death,  without  due  precaution  to  avoid  such  danger.  It  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years,  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, or  in  close  custody,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Art  522.  An  important  distinction  between  this  and  the  first  grade 
of  negligent  homicide  is,  that  in  this  the  risk  of  causing  death,  or  other 
great  bodily  harm,  must  be  apparent;  by  which  is  meant,  that  it  must 
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necessarily  be  perceived  by  a  common  observer,  without  inquiry  or 
examination,  merely  by  witnessing  the  act,  and  reflecting  on  its  conse- 
quences. 

Art.  523.  The  words,  <Oawful  act,"  used  in  the  definition,  have 
the  same  meaning  as  is  explained  in  that  of  the  first  grade  of  this  of- 
fence. 

Art.  624.  The  word,  <<  circumstances, '^  used  in  the  description  of  this 
offence,  relates  to  the  time,  place,  and  such  other  concomitants  of  the 
act  as  make  it  dangerous,  although  it  would  not  be  so  at  other  times, 
in  other  places,  or  attended  by  other  accompaniments. 

Art.  525.  The  word  "  manner,"  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act 
is  done,  or  in  which  the  instruments,  or  means  that  produce  it,  are 
used  or  employed. 

Art  526.  The  term,  <<  mean"  is  intended  to  include  the  instruments 
with  which  the  act  is  performed,  or  the  other  modes  employed  to  ef* 
feet  it. 

Art.  527.  The  "act,"  intended  by  that  term,  in  the  last  four  preced- 
ing articles,  means  the  act  in  the  performance  of  which  the  homicide 
takes  place. 

Art  528.  The  <<  due  precaution,"  mentioned  in  the  description  of  this 
offence,  is  such  as  a  prudent  man  would  deem  effectual  to  prevent  the 
danger. 

Art  529.  It  is  no  justification  for  omitting  such  necessary  precaatioo 
as  is  above  described,  that  time  or  other  circumstances  did  not  permit 
them  to  be  taken,  but  that  the  party  did  every  thing  else  in  his  power 
to  avoid  the  homicide.  In  such  case  the  act  itself,  in  the  doing  of 
which  the  death  happened,  ought  to  be  omitted,  unless  it  be  one  of 
those  acts  which  are  necessary  for  such  defence  of  person  or  property 
as  renders  homicide  justifiable  :  in  which  case,  the  best  precaution  that 
circumstances  permitted,  is  sufficient 

1st  Example.  Of  the  crime  generally.  If  one  prove  a  cannon  in  a 
public  road,  and  it  burst  and  kill  a  passenger,  it  amounts  to  this  offence, 
whether  the  passenger  had  notice  of  the  intended  explosion  or  not;  for 
no  one  has  a  right  to  stop  the  passage  of  a  highway,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  an  act  that  ought  to  be  done  elsewhere. 

But  if  the  operation  were  performing  in  a  proper  place,  and  one  who 
had  notice  chose  to  remain,  and  is  killed,  it  is  no  offence,  for  doe  cau- 
tion has  been  used. 

If  an  act  that  cannot  be  done  but  in  a  public  place,  such  as  pulling  down 
a  house,  cause  the  death  of  a  passenger,  who  perseveres  in  passing  after 
due  notice,  it  is  no  offence.  If  no  notice  be  given,  the  killing  in  thif 
case  is  negligent  homicide  in  the  second  grade. 

2d  Example.  Of  the  <<  circumstances"  which  give  the  character  of 
apparent  risL 

The  common  case  of  a  workman  throwing  materials  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  exemplifies  this  part  of  the  definition.  The  criminalitjof 
the  homicide  there  depends  on  the  circumstance  of  the  place  in  which 
the  act  is  done;  if  in  the  country,  or  other  unfrequented  place,  witboo^ 
previous  inquiry  and  examination  whether  any  one  be  in  the  way,  iti> 
ranked  in  the  first  grade  of  this  offence  ;  if  in  the  streets  of  a  popoloQi 
city,  without  the  precautions  required  by  this  code,  or  bv  the  police  of 
the  city,  it  is  a  negligent  homicide  in  the  second  grade;  if  id  either  pii0^ 
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with  the  caution  required  under  the  circumstances  of  the  respective 
caseSy  it  is  no  offence. 

Sd  Example.    Of  the  apparent  risk,  as  applied  to  the  manner. 

It  is  lawful  for  a  master  to  correct  his  apprentice  by  ordinary  means; 
yet  if  such  correction  be  repeated  or  continued  in  a  manner  apparently 
cruel  or  dangerous,  and  it  causes  death,  although  no  improper  instru- 
ment be  used,  it  comes  within  the  definition  of  this  offence. 

4th  Example.   Of  risk  apparent  from  the  means  used. 

If  death  is  caused  by  the  employment  of  deadly  weapons,  or  using 
greater  force  than  is  necessary  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  unarmed  man 
upon  person  or  property,  the  risk  of  death  is  apparent,  and  the  party 
inflicting  it  is  guilty  of  this  offence. 

Art  530.  In  all  the  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  offences  desig- 
nated as  negligent  homicide,  it  is  understood,  as  an  essential  part  of  such 
case,  that  there  is  no  intent  to  kill,  and  in  all  (except  the  example  taken 
from  the  law  of  self  defence)  that  there  was  no  design  to  do  a  bodily 

harm. 

* 

§4. 
Of  negligent  homicide  in  the  performance  ofunlauful  acta. 

Art  531.  All  the  definitions,  rules,  and  provisions,  with  respect  to 
negligent  homicide  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  except  those  which 
regard  the  legality  of  the  act,  in  the  doing  or  attempt  to  do  which  the 
homicide  is  committed,  apply  to  the  homicides  described  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  offence,  in  all  things  in  which  they  are  not  contrary  to  the 
following  provisions. 

Art  532.  Where  negligent  homicide  in  the  second  grade  has  been 
committed,  in  the  doing  or  the  attempt  to  do  an  act  which  is  an  infury, 
but  not  an  offence,  one-fifth  shall  be  added  to  the  punishment  If  the 
act  done  or  attempted,  be  a  misdemeanor,  but  not  an  offence  against  the 
person,  one-fourth  shall  be  added.  If  it  be  one  of  those  designated  as 
an  offence  against  the  person,  but  not  one  of  those  offences  designated  as 
murder,  one-half  shall  be  added.  If  it  be  a  crime  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labour  for  any  term  less  than  life,  the  punishment 
shall  be  doubled,  and  the  imprisonment  shall  be  at  hard  labour.  And 
if  the  act  done  or  attempted  to  he  done,  be  a  crime  punishable  with 
imprisonment  for  life,  the  homicide  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
at  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art  533.  It  is  intended,  by  the  preceding  article,  that  the  homicide 
mast  have  been  done  in  the  attempt  to  offer  the  injury  or  commit  the 
offences  therein  specified,  that  is  to  say,  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  some  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  offering  or  committing 
such  other  injury  or  offence.  If  the  act  which  caused  the  death  haa 
no  connexion  with  the  injury  intended  to  be  offered  or  committed,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  definition.  The  same  rule  of  construction 
applies  to  the  words,  <<  in  the  doing  or  in  the  attempt  to  do,"  whenever 
they  are  used  as  giving  a  character  to  any  act  actually  done. 
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§5. 

Of  criminal  voluntary  homicide. 

Art  534.  Voluntary  homicide  is  a  crime  in  all  cases,  where  it  is 
neither  justifiable  nor  excusable,  according  to  the  rules  heretofore  laid 
down.  There  are  two  degrees  of  this  species  of  homicide,  each  degree 
forming  a  distinct  class  of  crime.    They  are, 

1.  Manslaughter. 

2.  Murder. 

Art.  535.  Manslaughter  is  voluntary  homicide,  committed  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  sudden  passion,  arising  from  an  adequate  cause. 

In  considering  and  applying  this  definition,  the  following  rules  are 
to  be  observed. 

1.  To  constitute  manslaughter,  the  homicide  must  be  intentional. 
Those  involuntary  homicides,  occasioned  by  want  of  due  care,  or  oc- 
curring in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  act,  which  were  heretofore 
distinguished  by  this  name,  are  in  this  code  distinct  offences. 

2.  Manslaughter  is  homicide  committed  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  sudden  passion;  all  the  terms  of  this  part  of  the  definition  are  to 
be  strictly  observed  in  its  application  to  any  particular  act  U  the 
passion  be  not  sudden,  that  is  to  say,  arising  in  the  same  interview  in 
which  the  act  was  committed,  but  entertained  before  that  time ;  or  if 
thus  arising,  and  the  act  be  not  done  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
that  passion,  but  after  such  an  interval  of  time  as  in  the  common  course 
of  human  feelings  would  give  time  for  reflection,  or  with  the  interren- 
tion  of  such  circumstances  as  must  naturally  produce  it :  in  either  of 
these  cases  the  crime  is  not  manslaughter.  That  the  act  be  done  ^un- 
der the  influence"  of  such  passion,  is  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  de- 
finition. This  means,  that  the  passion  is  the  cause  of  the  act;  not 
merely  that  it  is  done  during  the  time  that  the  mind  is  agitated  by 
passion;  from  which  it  follows,  that  passion  against  one  will  not  qualify 
the  homicide  of  another  with  the  appellation  of  manslaughter. 

3.  The  passion  intended  by  the  above  definition,  includes  all  those 
called  choler,  ra^e,  anger,  sudden  resentment,  terror  or  fear;  their  great 
characteristic  being  a  sudden  and  temporary  agitation  of  the  mind,  that 
renders  it  incapable  of  cool  reflection  during  the  prevalence  of  thii 
passion. 

4.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  act  be  committed  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  to  give  to  homicide  the  character  of  manslaughter :  the  pass- 
ion must  have  an  adequate  cause.  The  law  admits  only  such  as  ade- 
quate causes,  which  it  defines  as  such. 

The  cause,  to  be  adequate,  must  be  one  that  in  men  of  ordinaiy 
tempers,  commonly  produces  an  irritation  of  mind  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  calculating  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  No  wordf 
whatever  are  an  adequate  cause;  no  gestures,  merely  showing  derisioa 
or  contempt. 

No  assault  and  battery,  so  slight  as  to  show  that  the  intent  waf  nf^ 
to  inflict  great  bodily  pain. 

An  assault  and  battery  made  by  the  deceased,  causing  great  pain<^ 
bloodshed,  is  an  adequate  cause. 

A  serious  personal  conflict,  in  which  great  bodily  pain  was  inffie|^ 
by  means  of  a  weapon  or  other  instrument,  used  by  the  person  kilM 
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or  by  means  of  a  great  superiority  of  personal  strength  or  skill,  is  an 
adequate  cause,  even  if  the  person  guilty  of  the  homicide  were  liie  ag- 
gressor in  such  conflict,  or  in  any  manner  provoked  the  contest,  pro- 
vided stich  aggression  or  provocation  was  not  made  with  the  intent  to 
bring  on  a  conflict  for  the  purpose  of  killing. 

A  discovery  of  the  y^ife  of  the  accused,  ii  the  act  of  adultery  with  the 
person  killed,  is  an  adequate  cause. 

Passion,  occasioned  by  lawful  concretion  of  the  person  acbUsed,  is  not 
an  adequate  cause. 

Provocation  given  by  a  relation  in  the  ascending  line  to  his  descend- 
ant, is  not  an  adequate  cause;  although  it  would  have  been  such,  if  given 
by  a  person  not  standing  in  the  ^me  relation.  This  does  not  extend 
to  relations  by  affinity  only. 

Injury  to  property,  unaccompanied  by  violence,  is  not  an  adequate 
cause. 

Passion  occasioned  by  the  legal  p^rfotmabce  of  duty  by  an  officer  of 
justice,  or  other  person  legally  authorized  to  perform  any  executive 
duty  of  justice,  is  not  ah  adequate  cause. 

Art.  536.  Manslaughter  is  punished  by  imprisonihent  not'  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  y'eai's,  at  hard  labour  or  in  close  confinement 

§  6. 

0/ murder. 

Art.  537.  Murder  is  homicide,  inflicted  with  a  premeditated  design, 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  circumstances,  which,  according  to  the 
previous  provision  of  this  chapter,  do  not  justify,  excuse  or  bring  it 
within  some  one  of  the  descriptions  of  homicide  hereinbefore  defined. 

Art.  538.  There  are  diflerent  grades  of  guilt  in  the  commission  of 
this  crime,  which  are  called, 
Infanticide, 
Assassination, 
Murder  under  trust. 
Parricide. 
Art  539.  Infanticide  is  the  murder  of  an  infant  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  its  birth. 

Art  540.  Murder  is  characterized  as  assassination,  either  by  the  pur- 
pose intended  to  be  obtained,  by  the  means  used  to  effect  it,  or  by  the 
conrdition  of  the  person  murdered. 

1.  By  the  purpose. 

When  the  tfiurder  is  committed  for  the  purpose  of  efib'cting  atibther 
crime. 

When  it  is  committed  for  the  purpose  of  •  coticealiiig  another  criiiie 
previously  committed. 

When  it  is  committed  for  the  pbrposet  of  obtaining  a^  inheritance. 

When  it  is  committed  for  latiKt ;  and  in  this  case,  he  who  givtes  ahd 
lie  who  receives  the  reward  is  guilty  of  assassination. 

2.  By  the  means  used. 

When  the  murder  is  done  by  lying  in  wait;  by  burning  the  house 
ill  which  the  person  murdered  is;  by  poison. 


»      %. 
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3.  Bi/  the  condition  of  the  person  murdered. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  oo  a  womaoy  a  man  above  the  age  of 
seventy,  a  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  person  asleep,  or  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house by  night,  or  travelling  on  the  high  road. 

Art  541.  Murder,  under  trust,  is  that  which  is  committed  by  persons 
under  the  following  relations  to  the  person  murdered,  that  is  to  say : 
husband,  wife,  tutor  or  curator,  ward,  collateral  relation  within  the 
second  degree  inclusive,  master,  servant,  schoolmaster,  host,  guest,  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  ;  and  finally,  if  the  murder  be  committed  by  one 
upon  another,  who  has  reposed  confidence  of  safety  in  him,  on  an  ex- 
press or  implied  promise  of  fidelity  or  protection.  Murder,  committed 
by  a  guide  or  conductor  on  the  land,  or  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  by 
water,  upon  a  traveller,  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  conduct,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  last  description  of  murder  under  trust 

Art  542.  Illegitimate  children  of  the  same  mother,  and  of  the  same 
father  by  another  mother,  if  acknowledged  by  the  father,  are  compre- 
hended in  the  above  description  of  collateral  relations. 

Art  543.  The  word  "  host,"  includes  as  well  the  gratuitous  rBceiver 
of  the  guest,  as  the  one  who  receives  him  for  hire. 

Art  544.  Parricide  is  murder  committed  by  a  relation  by  consan- 
guinity, in  the  ascending  line  upon  his  descendant,  or  by  a  descendant 
upon  his  relation  by  consanguinity,  in  the  ascending  line. 

Art  5-15.  Illegitimate  children,  and  such  of  their  parents  as  have  ac- 
knowledged them,  are  included  in  the  above  definition. 

Art  546.  Punishment  for  murder  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

Each  of  the  aggravated  species  of  murder  described  in  this  sectioa, 
has  appropriate  privations  and  aggravations  of  discipline  allotted  to  it 
in  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline. 

Art  547.  An  attempt  to  murder,  by  administering  poison,  althoagh 
it  fail  in  its  efiects,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  iabouTi 
for  fifteen  years. 


SECTION  Vlll. 


Of  suicide. 


Art  548.  No  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  him  who  commits  tbii 
act ;  and  by  the  principles  on  which  this  system  is  founded,  the  law 
cannot  make  an  innocent  survivor  sufiler  for  the  rashness  of  another. 
But  any  one  who  shall  aid  in  the  act  of  suicide,  or  who  shall  provi<le 
the  means  of  executing  it,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  or  be  guilty  of  any  omission  with  respect  to  the  actorroeia* 
of  suicide,  that  constitutes  homicide  by  omission,  according  to  any  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  imprisonedi  at  ^ 
labour,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  duels. 


Art.  549.  If  any  person  shall  use  any  insulting  words  or  gestures  of 
or  tOy  or  make  an  assault  upon  another  with  intent,  either  to  provoke 
any  one  to  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  as  an  alternative,  to 
dishonour  him,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  innprisoned  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  thirty 
days,  in  close  custody. 

Art  550.  If  the  defendant,  in  any  prosecution  under  the  last  preced- 
ing article,  shall  make  any  denial,  explanation,  or  acknowledgment, 
that  the  court  shall  think  ought  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  the  prosecutor, 
they  shall  direct  the  same  to  be  recorded  and  published,  with  their 
judgment  declaring  the  same  to  be  satisfactory  ;  and  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, direct  the  defendant  to  be  dismissed,  on  the  payment  of  costs. 

Art  551.  Whenever  judgment  shall  be  pronounced  on,  for  any  offence 
under  the  said  article,  it  shall  contain  a  clause  that  it  shall  be  void  as 
to  every  thing  but  costs,  in  case  the  defendant  shall  make  such  ac- 
knowledgment as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  prosecutor. 

Art.  552.  No  conviction  on  judgment  for  any  offence  under  the  said 
article,  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  or  suit  for  defamation  or  assault 
for  the  same  cause,  unless  the  satisfaction  made  by  the  defendant  shall 
be  accepted,  as  is  provided  in  the  last  preceding  article. 

Art  553.  In  case  any  ofience  under  the  said  article  should  imply  a 
charge  affecting  the  honour  or  reputation  of  the  person  making  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  investigation  on  the  trial  show  such  charge  to  be  un- 
founded, the  court  shall  make  that  declaration  in  the  sentence,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant ;  and  if 
the  party  complaining  request  it,  the  question,  whether  the  charge  be 
true  or  false,  shall  be  decided  by  the  jury. 

Art.  554.  Whoever  shall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  shall,  oh 
receiving  such  challenge,  accept  the  same,  shall  be  imprisoned,  in 
close  custody,  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  be 
suspended  from  his  political  rights  for  four  years. 

Art.  555.  Whoever  shall  fight  a  duel,  if  he  in  such  fight  inflicts  no 
wound,  shall  be  imprisoned,  in  close  custody,  not  less  than  six,  nor 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  shall  be  suspended  from  his  political 
rights  for  six  years.  If  he  wound  his  adversary,  and  such  wound  do 
not  occasion  death,  or  any  permanent  bodily  disability,  the  imprison- 
ment shall  not  be  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  eighteen  months, 
and  the  suspension  for  eight  years.  If  he  fight  a  duel,  and  shall  inflict 
a  wound  on  his  adversary  that  causes  a  permanent  disability,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  be  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  political  rights,  and  his  civil  rights  of  the  first  and  third 
class,  for  seven  years.  If  in  such  fight  he  kill,  or  inflict  a  mortal  wound 
on  his  adversary,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  four  years,  and  forfeit  for  ever  his  political  rights,  and  his  civil 
rights  of  the  first  and  third  class.     And  if  such  death  or  mortal  wound 
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be  inflicted  by  treachery,  be  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  by  assas- 
sination, and  suffer  the  punishment  in  this  code  directed  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  convicted  of  that  crime. 

Art.  556.  Ifany  one  shall  advise  another  to  fight  a  duel,  or  shall  use 
any  reproachful  or  contemptuous  language  to  or  concerning  anyone  for 
not  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge,  or  for  not  fighting  a  duel,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  five  bundled  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Art.  557.  If  any  one  shall  bear  a  challenge,  either  written  or  verbal 
to  another,  knowing  the  intent  with  which  it  was  sent,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  be  im- 
prisoned, in  close  custody,  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  six  months, 
and  suspended  from  his  political  rights  for  three  years. 

Art.  558.  If  a  challenge  shall  be  given  and  accepted  in  this  state, 
and  the  parties  go  out  of  the  state  and  fight  a  duel,  the  punishment  for 
giving  or  accepting  such  challenge,  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
offence  were  committed  within  the  state. 

Art.  559.  It  is  an  offence  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  article  of 

this  chapter,  if  the  insulting  words  or  gestures  be  used  relative  to,  or 

the  assault  be  committed  upon,  either  the  person  whom  it  is  intended 

to  provoke,  or  any  other  so  nearly  connected  with  or  related  to  him  as 

.  to  show  the  intent  in  the  said  article  expressed. 

The  dishonour,  in  the  sam.e  article,  means  a  loss  of  the  esteem  of 
those  who  think  that  offences  of  that  nature  ought  to  be  avenged  by  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel. 

Art.  560.  The  words  ^<  to  fight  a  duel,"  in  this  chapter,  are  used  in 
their  common  and  general  acceptation  :  they  mean,  to  enter  into  a  vo- 
luntary combat,  one  man  against  another,  with  deadly  weapons. 

Art  561.  A  challenge  is  any  proposal,  either  'verbal  or  written,  or 
by  message,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  couched,  to  fight  a  doel, 
provided  that,  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  proposition,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  understood  by  the  party  accused  whether  he  be  the 
party  giving  or  the  party  accepting  it 

Art  562.  The  acceptance  of  a  challenge,  is  an  agreement  to  the  pro- 
position to  fight  a  duel,  either  given  by  express  words  or  by  other 
terms,  either  written  or  oral,  from  which  such  agreement  may  clearly 
be  inferred  on  by  circumstances  which  show  such  agreement 

Art  563.  It  is  treachery,  if  the  death  be  occasioned  by  the  breach  of 
any  rules  made  for  conducting  the  combat,  or  by  any  other  advantage^ 
which,  although  not  expressly  provided  against  in  those  rules,  was  yet 
one  that  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  be  given. 

Art  564.  It  is  assassination,  if  the  mortal  wound  be  intentionally  in- 
flicted on  a  party,  after  he  is  incapable  of  further  resistance,  either 
from  being  disarmed,  or  any  other  circumstance,  with  a  knowledge  of 
such  incapacity  by  the  party  inflicting  it,  whether  it  be  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  previous  rule  for  the  combat  or  not 

Art.  565.  It  is  assassination,  and  not  a  duel,  if  the  death  or  mortil 
wo.und  be  inflicted  by  a  party  who  has  obtained  the  power  of  inflieting 
it  without  risk  to  himself,  by  the  effect  of  a  chance  previously  agreed 
on.  Death  inflicted  by  a  party  who  has  obtained  a  loaded  pistol  by/ 
chance  agreed  on,  while  the  one  used  by  his  adversary  is  not  loaded,  i» 
an  example  of  what  is  intended  by  this  rule. 

Art  !i66.  In  order  more  effectually  to  secure  theexecutioDof  thepi^ 
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visions  of  this  chapter,  the  attorney  general  and  district  attorneys  of 
this  state,  and  all  officers  of  justice  .when  they  are  sworn  into. office, 
and  such  of  them  as  are  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  code,  or  within  fifteen  days  afterwards,  and  all  grand  jurors  when 
they  are  sworn,  shall  sign  a  declaration  in  the  following  form  :— <*I 
declare,  that  I  consider  the  obligation,  which  my  duty  requires,  of  bring- 
ing to  justice  all  offenders  against  the  laws,  as  containing  no  reservation 
with  respect  to  duels.  And  I  promise  on  my  honour  that  I  will,  within 
Ihe  local  bounds  to  which  my  official  functions  extend,  by  all  lawful 
means  prevent  so  far  as  shall  be  in  my  power,  any  duel  which  I  may 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  intended,  and  prosecute  all  offisnces  which 
come  to  my  knowledge,  against  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  nineteenth 
title  of  the  second  book  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  of  this 
state,  entitled,   »  Of  Duels.' '' 

The  word  ^<  prosecute,'^  in  the  said  declaration,  shall,  in  the  case  of 
grand  jurors,  be  changed  for  <<  indict;"  and  in  the  case  of  officers  of 
justice,  it  shall  be  changed  for  the  words  <<  enter  complaint  against." 

Art.  567.  And  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  judicial  or  exeeutive, 
now  in  office,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
code,  if  in  office  at  that  time,  and  those  appointed  or  elected  afterwards, 
shall,  at  the  time  they  take  their  oath  of  office,  and  before  they  enter 
on  the  duties  of  their  office,  take  before  a  magistrate,  and  subscribe 
a  declaration,  under  oath,  in  the  following  form  : — <<I  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  have  not  fought  a  duel,  or  given  or  accepted  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments of  the  state  of  Louisiana  ;  and  that  I  shall  hereafter  consider 
myself  as  bound  by  the  ties  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  this 
oath  and  of  the  laws,  not  to  commit  any  ofifenee  against  the  provisions 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  nineteenth  title  of  the  second  book  of  the 
said  code,  entitled,  <  Of  Duels.' "  And  every  person  elected  or  chosen 
to  any  office,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  such  oath  and  sub- 
scribe such  declaration,  within  the  period  and  at  the  time  above  direotp 
€d,  and  to  send  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  as  is 
directed  in  the  next  article,  shall  be  considered  as  having  resigned  or 
refused  to  except  the  office  to  which  he  is  elected. 

Art  568.  As  to  all  officers  appointed  or  elected,  the  oath  and  declar- 
ation aforesaid  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  before  the  magistrate  who 
administers  the  oath  of  office,  and  shall  be  deposited,  recorded  and 
transmitted,  as  is  by  law  directed  con<^erniiig  oaths  of  office.  And  as 
to  all  officers  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  this  code,  the 
oath  shall  be  taken  before  any  magistrate,  and  deposited,  recorded  and 
transmitted,  as  is  now  by  law  directed  with  respect  to  oaths  of  office. 


TITLE  XX. 


or   OFPENCES  AFFBOTINO   INDIVIDUALS  IN  THEIR  PROFESSION  OR  TRADE. 

Art.  569;  All  direct  offences  of  this  nature  are  comprehended  in  the 
twelfth  and  eighteenth  titles,  and  the  chapter  <<0f  Conspiracies,"  and 
those  having  tne  same  effect  indirectly,  in  other  titles  of  this  book. 
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TITLE  XXI. 


OF  OFFENCES  AOAIN8T  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  AND  COBTDITIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  substitutionj  exposure  ofinfantSy  and  of  falsifying  registers. 

Art  570.  If  any  person  to  whom  an  infant,  under  the  age  of  six  years, 
shall  be  confided  for  nursing,  education,  or  other  purpose,  shall,  with 
intent  to  deceive  the  parents,  tutors,  or  curators  of  such  infant,  substi- 
tute, or  attempt  to  substitute  another  child  in  the  place  of  the  pne  so 
confided,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  years. 

Art.  571.  The  word  substitute  in  this  chapter  means,  to  deliver  to 
the  person  confiding  the  child,  another  instead  of  the  one  so  confided, 
under  the  pretence  that  it  is  the  same. 

Art.  572.  If  any  one,  to  whom  such  a  child  shall  be  so  confided,  or 
its  father  or  mother,  shall  expose  or  desert  such  child,  with  intent 
wholly  to  abandon  it,  in  a  place  where  its  life  will  be  endangered,  the 
punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 

Art  573.  But  if  such  abandonment  be  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  father,  mother,  tutor  or  curator  of  the  child,  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  shall  have  been  confided,  by  fraudulently  depositing  it  in  an 
inhabited  house,  one  half  of  the  punishment,  mentioned  in  the  lut 
article,  shall  be  inflicted. 

Art.  574.  If  such  child  shall  die  in  consequence  of  such  exposure,  it 
is  infanticide,  murder,  or  murder  under  trust,  depending  on  the  person 
who  commits  the  crime.  If  it  receive  any  other  bodily  injury,  the 
offence  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  injury  wouM 
be,  had  it  been  done  with  intent  to  kill. 

Art  575.  If  any  one  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  an  ioberi- 
tance  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  fraudulently  produce  an  infant,  tAie- 
ly  pretending  it  to  be  born  of  parents,  whose  child  would  stand  io  the 
order  of  successsion  to  such  inheritance  before  or  equally  with  another 
person,  whose  condition  and  civil  rights  it  was  intended  to  intercepty 
the  persons  so  offending,  and  those  who  shall  aid  and  assist  in  the  d^ 
ception,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close  custody  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  shall  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their 
civil  rights  of  the  first  and  third  class  for  five  years. 

If  any  one  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  another  in  hisciril«' 
political  rights,  or  in  his  right  to  property,  destroy,  or  alter  any  cer- 
tificate of  birth,  or  marriage,  or  burial,  he  shall  be  imprisooed  not  lev 
than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  years  at  bard  labour,  and  shall  MA 
his  political  rights. 
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If  any  person,  whose  duty  it  is,  by  law,  to  make  a  record  of  births, 
marriages,  or  deaths  ;  or  any  curate,  priest,  minister,  or  parson,  who 
in  any  church  or  religious  congregation,  is  charged  with  keeping  a 
register  of  births,  marriages,  or  funerals,  celebrated  for  the  members  of 
such  church  or  religious  congregation,  shall  fraudulently  make  a  false 
entry  in  such  record  or  register  of  any  such  birth,  marriage,  death,  or 
funeral,  with  intent  to  injure  any  one  in  his  condition,  civil  or  political 
rights,  or  his  right  to  property,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour 
not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Art.  576.  Other  offences  affecting  political  rights   will  be  found  in 
the  title  of  offences  against  the  right  of  suffrage. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Of  bigamy. 

Art.  577.  A  person  having  a  wife  or  husband  living,  who  shall, 
without  having  a  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  wife  or  husband  to  be 
dead,  contract  a  second  marriage,  is  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  shall  be  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labour  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Art.  578.  If  the  first  wife  or  husband  had,  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
sequent marriage,  been  absent  for  five  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
accused  had  not  received  any  intelligence  of  his  or  her  being  alive,  this 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  be  considered  such  a  reasonable 
belief  of  death,  as  to  take  away  all  criminality  from  the  act. 

Art.  579.  What  other  cause  to  believe  the  death  of  the  former  hus- 
band or  wife  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  cause,  is  matter  of  fact,  to 
be  decided  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Art.  580.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  constitute  this  offence,  that  the  first 
marriage  should  have  been  contracted  within  this  state  ;  but  it  must, 
wherever  celebrated,  have  been  a  valid  marriage,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  contracted. 

Art.  581.  The  subsequent  marriage  must  also  be  made  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  law  to  give  validity  to  marriages  in  this  state. 

Art  582.  If  a  citizen  of  this  state,  residing  therein,  having  a  hus- 
band or  wife  living,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  shall  go  out  of  this  state, 
and  contract  a  second  marriage,  with  the  intent  of  returning  to  reside 
within  this  state,  and  shall  so  return — he  or  she  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  bigamy. 

Art.  583.  If  the  first  marriage  be  not  null  in  itself,  but  only  void- 
able, a  second  marriage,  during  the  lives  of  the  parties  to  the  first,  is 
bigamy  ;  unless  such  first  marriage  had  been  declared  void  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  or  had  become  so  by  the  operation  of  law  or  the  act 
of  the  party,  before  the  time  of  contracting  the  second  marriage. 

Art.  584.  No  other  divorce  but  one,  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
is  such  a  dbsolution  of  the  first  marriage  as  will  exempt  the  party  from 
the  guilt  of  bigamy  or  a  second  marriage,  while  both  parties  to  the  first 
are  living. 

Art  585.  A  third  marriage,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  parties  to  the 
second,  is  bigamy,  although  the  second  marriage  was  contracted  during 
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the  lifetime  of  the  parties  to  the  first,  and  in  a  mtmner  to  ndake  it  bin- 
my ;  and  in  case  of  three  or  more  successive  marriages,  any  of  tfie 
persons,  with  whom  the  party  accused,  contracted  eilhier  of  the  former 
marriages,  being  alive,  at  the  time  of  celebratirtg  a  subsequent  one,  he 
or  she  may  be  convicted  of  bigamy. 


TITLE  XXII. 


OF  OFFENCES  AFFECTING  PERSONS  IN  THEIR  PROFESSION  OR  TRADE. 

The  ofiences  coming  under  the  purview  of  this  title,  will  be  found 
in  the  titles,  <'0f  offences  affecting  commerce  and  manufactures,"  and 
in  the  chapter  of  "  Conspiracies." 


TITLE  XXIII. 


OF  OFFENCES  AFFECTING  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


0/ burning  and  other  malicious  infury  to  property. 

Art.  586.  If  any  one  shall  maliciouslt  set  fire  to  any  dweluno* 
HOUSE,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  same;  or  shall  destroy  such  house  by 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  any  other  explosive  matter,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned,  at  hard  labour,  during  life.     If  the  house  be  not  a  dwell- 
ing house,  but  contain  personal  property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  he  shall  be  imprisoned,  in  like  manner,  not  less  than  sereo 
nor  more  than  fourteen  years :  and  if  it  be  empty,  or  contain  persooil 
property  of  less  value  than  one  hundred  dollars,  the  punishment  shall 
be  a  like  imprisonment,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  yearSi 

Art.  587.  A  house,  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  is  any  edifice 
so  built  as  to  come  within  the  denomination  of  real  estate,  according 
to  the  definition  of  that  term  in  this  code,  being  closed  in  on  all  sidet, 
and  haying  the  area,  which  is  enclosed  by  its  sides,  covered  with  a  root 
This  definition  excludes  a  tent,  a  booth  or  an  open  shed. 

Art.  588.  A  dwelling-house  is  one  in  which  some  person  habituallj 
sleeps  or  eats  his  meals,  or  one  that  is  built  and  intended  for  that  par- 
pose,  although  not  actually  inhabited. 

Art.  589.  This  offence  of  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  is  aba 
committed  by  setting  fire  to  any  building  that  communicates,  by  aoy 
combustible  matter  with  the  inhabited  building,  or  that  is  so  near  to 
it  as,  if  the  one  burns,  to  cause  the  other  to  take  fire. 
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Art.  590.  If  any  one  shall,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  intent  as  is 
above  ezpressedi  set  fire  to  any  building,  not  coming  within  the  de* 
scription  of  a  house,  or  to  any  stack  of  grain  or  hay,  any  heap  of  fire- 
wood, or  timber,  or  other  collection  of  combustible  produce  of  the  earth, 
standing  or  being  on  the  land  of  another,  and  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars 
or  upwards — he  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Art  591.  The  intent  must  be  malicious  ;  therefore,  if  the  house  be 
the  property  of  the  person  who  does  the  act,  and  no  other  person  has 
any  interest  therein,  he  is  guilty  of  no  ofience.  But  if  there  be  any 
other  person  interested  as  joint  owner,  usufructuary,  lessee,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever ;  or  if  another  have  an  incumbrance  on  the 
house,  or  have  made  insurance  thereon — the  ofience  is  incurred, 
although  the  person  committing  the  act  may  have  some  estate  in  the 
house.    This  article  applies  to  all  the  ofiences  described  in  this  chapter. 

Art  592.  If  one  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  with  the  intent  that  the  fire 
shall  communicate  to  that  of  another,  and  it  does  so  communicate — ^he 
is  guilty  of  this  ofience. 

Art  593.  The  ofience  is  not  complete  merely  by  the  burning  of  the 
combustible  matter  placed  for  communicating  the  fire.  It  must  actually 
have  communicated  to  the  house  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  pur^^ 
pose,  that  it  should  be  completely  destroyed. 

Art  594.  If  any  building  destroyed  by  fire,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  contain  any  domestic  animals,  which  are 
destroyed  with  the  building — the  punishment  shall  be  increased  one- 
half. 

Art.  ^95.  If  any  one  shall,  designedly,  and  with  intent  to  injure, 
illegally  set  fire  to,  or  destroy  or  injure  by  explosion,  any  ship  or  other 
vessel,  boat,  flat-boat  or  raft,  which  with  the  cargo,  if  any  there  be,  is  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  upwards — ^he  shall  be  imprisoned,  at 
hard  labour,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  years. 

Art.  596.  The  "intent  to  injure,''  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  this 
section,  means  an  intent  to  cause  a  pecuniart  loss  to  some  person 
(other  than  the  ofiender)  having  an  interest  in  or  upon  the  property 
when  the  act  is  designedly  done.  The  circumstance  that  another^has 
an  interest  in  or  upon  it,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  intent  to  injure. 

Art  597.  Where  death  is  occasioned  by  any  of  the  offiences  described 
in  this  section,  the  ofiender  is  guilty  of  murder;  and  of  assassination,  if 
he  intended  the  death  of  the  party. 

Art  598.  If  any  bodily  injury,  less  than  death,  is  sufiiered  by  the 
fire  or  explosion,  in  the  execution  of  the  ofience— the  punishment  shall 
be  doubled  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  is  less  than  imprisonment 
for  life. 

Art  599.  If  any  of  the  ofiences  described  in  this  section  be  com- 
mitted during  the  night,  the  punishment  shall  be  increased  one-half. 

Art.  600.  Whoever  shall  maliciously  destroy  any  personal  property 
exclusively  belonging  to,  and  in  the  possession  of  another,  if  of  any  of 
the  kinds  hereinbefore  described,  by  any  other  means  than  by  fire,  or 
if  of  any  other  kind,  by  any  means  whatever,  being  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars  or  more  ;  or  in  like  manner  injure  it  to  that  amount,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both,  and  the  im- 
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priaonment  or  part  of  it  may  be  in  close  custody.  If  the  ofienee  de- 
scribed in  this  article  be  committed  by  poisoning,  killing  or  disaUiog 
any  animal  of  any  kind  usually  employed  in  husbandry,  or  raised  for 
scde,  the  punishment  shall  be  doubled,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  impri- 
sonment for  thirty  days  in  close  custody,  or  a  fine  of  two  hundrsd  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Art  601.  If  any  one  shall  maliciouslt  destroy  the  fences  or  en- 
closures of  any  real  property  belonging  exclusively  to  another,  and  in 
his  separate  possession,  or  shall  destroy  any  trees,  shrubs  or  any  ciop 
of  any  kind  growing  thereon,  if  the  fences  or  other  things  so  destroyed 
are  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  upwards,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
both ;  and  the  imprisonment,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  in  dose 
custody. 

Art  602.  If  any  one  shall  maliciouslt  destroy  any  original  written 
obligations  or  original  acts,  giving  an  interest  in,  or  a  right  to  any  real 
or  personal  property,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  belonging  to 
another,  or  shall  in  like  manner  destroy  the  copy  of  any  such  obligation 
or  act,  when  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  original  or  other  legal 
cause,  such  copy  is  the  only  proof  of  the  obligation  or  act,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both, 
and  the  imprisonment  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  in  close  custody. 

Art.  603.  If  any  one  shall  maliciously  or  fraudulently  remove  or 
destroy  any  post,  stone,  tree,  or  other  thing  serving  as  a  land-mark  to 
designate  a  boundary  between  two  difierent  tracts  of  land,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  yean, 
and  shall  forfeit  his  political  rights. 

Art.  604.  Injuries  to  property  by  negligence  are  not  the  object  of 
penal  law. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Of  house-breaking. 


Art.  605.  Whoever  enters  a  house  secretly,  or  by  force,  or  threats,or 
fraud,  during  the  night,  or  in  like  manner  enters  a  house  by  day,  and 
conceals  himselftherein  until  the  NIGHT,  with  the  intent  ineitherciK 
of  committing  a  crime,  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  house-breaking,  and 
shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen years. 

Art  606.  The  qualifications  of  secrecy,  force,  or  fraud,  as  applic' 
to  the  entry,  in  the  description  of  this  offence,  are  intended  to  exdude 
every  kind  of  entry  but  one  made  by  the  free  consent  of  the  occuptft 
or  of  one  authorized  to  give  such  consent  for  him,  fairly  obtained  aod 
expressly  or  impliedly  given. 

Art  607.  Although  a  consent  be  given  to  an  entrance  into  one  p»* 
of  a  house,  yet  an  entrance  into  any  other  part,  by  any  of  themeini 
and  with  the  intent  described  in  the  first  article  of  this  sccUon,  con- 
stitutes the  crime  of  house-breaking. 
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Art  608.  The  term  <<  house/'  as  used  in  this  chapter,  comprehends 
all  such  as  are  built  for  public  as  well  as  private  use,  whether  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  the  United  States,  or  any  public  or  private  corpora- 
tion or  societv. 

Art  609.  The  entry,  in  the  description  of  this  offence,  is  not  confined 
to  the  entrance  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  introduction  of  any  part,  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  a  crime,  is  sufficient 

Art  610.  If  any  one  shall  discharge  any  fire-arms,  or  any  missile 
weapon,  into  a.  house,  with  the  intent  of  doing  bodily  injury  to  any 
one  in  such  house,  or  introduce  any  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  any  personal  property,  it  is  an  entry  intended  by  the  de- 
scription of  this  offence,  although  no  part  of  the  body  of  the  offender 
should  come  within  the  house. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  acquisiiion  or  appropriation  qf  property  hy  fraud  or  force. 

Art  611.  Offences  of  this  nature  may  be  committed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

1.  By  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  personal  property,  which  had 
been  delivered  to  the  offender  for  another  purpose. 

2.  By  the  like  appropriation  of  property  which  came  to  the  possess- 
ion of  the  offender  by  finding. 

3.  By  the  violation  of  epistolary  correspondence. 

4.  By  obtaining  personal  property  under  false  pretences. 
5*  By  theft  or  robbery. 

6.  By  receiving  property  knowing  it  to  be  fraudulently  obtained. 


SECTION  I. 
of  fraudulent  breach  of  trust. 

Art  612.  The  following  are  the  acts  which  may  severally  constitute 
this  offence : 

1st  The  fraudulent  appropriation  of  personal  property  by  any  one, 
to  whom  it  shall  have  been  delivered  on  deposite,  sequestration,  pledge, 
or  to  be  carried  or  repaired,  or  on  any  other  contract  or  trust,  oy 
which  he  was  bound  to  deliver  or  return  the  thing  received. 

2d.  The  fraudulent  appropriation  of  certain  specific  personal  pro- 
perty by  any  one,  to  whom  it  shall  have  been  delivered  on  a  contract 
of  loan  for  use,  or  of  letting  and  hiring,  after  the  time  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  contract,  the  right  of  use  acquired  thereby  has  ceased,  or 
l>efore  that  time,  by  a  disposition  not  authorized  by  such  contract 

Art  613.  These  two  cases  refer  to  a  receiving,  with  an  intent  to 
comply  with  the  contract  under  which  the  delivery  is  made^  and  a 
subsequent  determination  of  fraud ;  if  the  contract  be  intended  merely  as 
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the  means  of  procuring  possession,  with  the  intent  of  making  a  frauda- 
lent  appropriation,  it  is  theft. 

Art  614.  The  punishment  for  the  offences  described  in  the  first  arti- 
cle of  this  section,  is  imprisonment  in  close  custody,  not  exceeding 
six  months,  if  the  property  be  of  the  value  of  thirty  dollars  or  under  ; 
and  if  above  that  value,  the  like  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  one 

year. 

Art  615.  The  giving  to  another  the  charge  or  care  of  property, 
subject  to  the  immediate  orders  of  the  owner,  or  the  use  of  it  in  his 
presence,  or  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  is  not  a  delivery  within  the 
meaning  of  any  articles  describing  this  offence.     A  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  property  so  placed  is  theft 


SECTION  U. 

or  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property  found. 

Art  616.  If  any  one  shall  come,  by  finding,  to  the  possession  of  any 
personal  property,  of  which  he  shall  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe 
any  designated  person  to  be  the  owner,  and  shall  fraudulently  appro- 
priate the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  close 
custody,  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  property  so  appro- 
priated. 

Art.  617.  Where  property  has  been  casually  lost,  and  the  finder  hu 
no  reason  to  believe  any  designated  person  to  be  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty found,  if  it  is  of  the  value  of  more  than  twenty  dollars,  and  the 
finder  shall  conceal  the  same,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  he 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  property  ap- 
propriated. 

Art  618.  If  the  property  be  found  in  a  place  where  property  of  the 
same  description  is  usually  placed,  or  suffered  to  be  ;  or  if  in  an  unu- 
sual place,  in  one  where  the  finder  knows  it  to  have  been  designedly 
put  by  the  owner  ;  or  if  the  property  be  domestic  animals,  and  they 
are  found  in  a  place  in  which  they  are  usually  kept,  or  to  which  they 
are  suffered  to  go,  or  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  strayed,  thtf 
is  not  finding  within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  articles ;  and  if 
tlie  person  taking  the  property  fraudulently  appropriate  it,  he  is 
guilty  of  theft 

Art  619.  If  any  one  shall  fraudulently  appropriate  property,  taken 
or  driven  on  shore  from  any  vessel,  wrecked,  stranded  or  burned,  oq 
Uie  sea-coast,  or  on  any  of  the  rivers,  lakes  or  harbours  of  this  M^ 
he  shall  be  imprisoned,  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
tliree  years. 

Art  620.  The  property,  described  in  the  last  preceding  article,  sbth 
be  presumed  to  be  fraudulently  appropriated,  within  the  meaning  of 
that  article,  in  all  cases  where  the  property  is  concealed  and  the  dii«" 
tions  contained  in  the  Code  of  Procedure;  on  the  subject  of  wrecW 
property,  are  not  pursued. 
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SECTION  HI. 


Of  the  f  ioIatioD  of  epistolary  correapoDdence. 

Art  621.  If  any  one  shall  open  and  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  any 
sealed  letter,  without  being  authorized  so  to  do  either  by  the  writer  of 
such  letter  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  by  law — ^he  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  thirty  days. 

Art.  622,  Whoever  shall  maliciouslt  publish  or  circulate  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  letter  so  opened,  knowing  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  and  without  legal  authority---shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  three  months. 

Art.  623.  If  property  of  any  assignable  value  be  taken  from  such 
letter,  it  is  theft  jj^ 

Art.  624.  If  any  one  shall  take  any  letter,  wURner  sealed  or  not, 
or  any  writing  whatever,  from  the  legal  possession  of  another,  without 
bis  consent,  and  shall  maliciously  publish  the  same — he  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  thin  five  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months. 


SECTION  IV. 


Of  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences. 


Art  625.  If  any  one,  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  shall  obtain  any  per- 
sonal property,  or  the  release  of  &ny  right,  of  any  assignable  value, 
with  Uie  consent  of  the  owner  or  possessor  thereof,  by  means  of  any 
false  pretences,  without  the  use  of  which  such  consent  would  not  have 
been  given — he  is  guilty  of  this  ofience. 

Art.  626 «  No  mere  declaration  of  the  value,  or  cost,  or  quality,  or 
quantity  of  the  property  sold,  although  such  declaration  should  be  false: 
no  promise  of  a  consideration  for  the  delivery  of  personal  property, 
although  such  promise  be  not  performed :  no  mere  declaration  that 
the  party  is  able  to  pay,  or  perform  or  deliver  the  consideration  :  is  a 
false  pretence  under  the  above  definition. 

Art  627.  The  owner's  consent  to  the  delivery  of  the  property  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  definition  of  this  ofience,  and  a  characteristic  that 
distinguishes  it  from  theft  A  temporary  possession  for  examination, 
or  any  other  purpose,  while  the  contract  for  the  transfer  is  pending, 
is  not  such  a  delivery,  by  consent,  as  is  required  by  the  description  of 
the  ofience.  And  if  the  fraudulent  appropriation  be  made  before  such 
final  consent  be  given,  it  is  theft. 

Art  628.  This  consent  is  presumed  to  have  been  given,  whenever 
the  consideration  is  received,  and  the  property  is  left,  or  put  in  the 
power  of  the  person  to  whom  by  the  purport  of  the  contract  it  appears 

be  transferred,  although  such  consideration  should  prove  worthless 
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or  fraudulent.     It  is  also  presumed  to  have  been  given  whenever  cre- 
dit has  been  given  for  the  price,  however  short  the  time. 

Art  629.  Credit  is  presumed  to  have  been  given  when,  althoarii  the 
sale  or  other  transfer  was  made  on  a  stipulation  of  pa}' ins  cash,  the 
seller  shall  have  taken  a  draft  or  order,  or  other  security  for  me  amount, 
and  voluntarily  left  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  vendor. 

Art  630.  It  is  a  false  pretence  for  any  one  to  assign  or  deliver  any 
written  contract  as  his  own  property,  when,  to  his  knowledge,  it  be- 
longs to  another  bearing  the  same  name. 

Art.  631.  It  is  a  false  pretence  to  assume  any  false  description,  which 
would,  if  true,  give  greater  credit  to  the  party  assuming  it  By  ^'de- 
scription," is  meant  profession,  trade,  office  or  employment 

Art  632.  If  any  one  shall  commit  this  offence  by  falsely  personating 
another,  he  shall  incur  the  highest  punishment  designated  for  the  same. 

This  modification  of  the  offence  is  committed, 

1.  By  assuming  to  be  another,  whose  name  or  credit  shall  induce 
the  owner  to  deliver  the  property. 

2.  By  assuming  to  be  another  person  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
person  who  cominU  the  offence. 

Art  633.  The  assumption  need  not  be  by  positive  words;  it  is  suf- 
ficient if,  by  any  device  whatever,  the  person  delivering  the  property, 
or  releasing  the  right,  is  designedly  made  to  believe  that  he  who  re- 
ceives such  property,  or  release,  is  the  person  whose  name  or  character 
he  assumes. 

Art.  634.  It  is  an  offence,  under  the  first  article  of  this  section,  after 
a  sale  of  personal  property  and  before  delivery,  to  substitute  other  pro- 
perty of  less  value  than  that  sold,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  purchaser 
of  the  price  paid,  or  to  be  received. 

Art  635.  It  is  a  false  pretence  to  promise  immediate  payment  for 
personal  property,  and,  after  obtaining  possession  thereof,  to  refuse 
either  to  restore  the  property  or  to  pay  the  price.  The  offence,  de- 
scribed in  this  article,  is  committed  by  a  refusal  to  pay  or  to  deUfer 
the  property,  on  demand,  at  any  time  within  three  days  after  the  pu^ 
chase,  if  the  property  be  then  in  the  possession  of  the  purchaser,  or 
within  one  hour  if  demand  be  then  made,  whether  the  property  be 
in  his  possession  or  not 

Art  636.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  the  party  liable  under  the  preced- 
ing article,  if  the  demand  be  made  at  the  place  where  payment  was 
promised  to  be  made,  and  the  not  making  the  payment  there  is  a  laf- 
ficient  refusal  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  article. 

Art.  637.  It  is  a  false  pretence  to  give  in  payment,  for  any  personal 
property  sold  and  delivered  as  for  cash,  any  check,  bill  or  order,  which 
tlie  person,  giving  the  same,  affirms  will  be  paid  at  sight,  but  which  be 
shall,  at  the  time,  know  to  be  of  no  value  ;  unless  such  check,  bill  ff 
order,  be  taken  on  the  credit  of  the  parties  thereto,  or  some  of  theaii 
and  it  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  so  taken  whenever  it  is  oide 
payable  otherwise  than  at  sight  or  on  demand. 

Art  638.  It  is  a  false  pretence  to  sell  any  merchandize  by  a  sample 
taken  not  from  that  actually  sold,  but  from  other  merchandin  of  • 
greater  value,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

Arti  639.  It  is  a  false  pretence  to  produce  a  false  invoice  of  tuff' 
chandize  sold,  or  to  produce  an  invoice  of  other  goods  of  the  stfP* 
description,  affirming  it  to  be  the  true  invoice  of  the  goods  sold,  bf 
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the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  purchaser  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  the 
property  purchased. 

Art  640.  It  is  a  false  pretence  to  make,  or  knowingly  to  produce, 
any  false  letter  or  other  paper,  not  amounting  to  forgery,  in  order  to 
influence  another  in  the  purchase  or  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  pro- 
perty. 

Art  641.  It  is  obtaining  property  under  a  false  pretence  to  procure 
it  by  any  game,  either  of  skill  or  chance,  or  of  both,  by  any  other  means 
tlian  those  which  are  given  by  the  regular  chances  of  the  game,  if  it  be 
one  of  chance  ;  or  by  the  fair  exercise  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
game,  if  it  be  not  a  came  of  hazard. 

Art  642.  It  is  a  lalse  pretence  fraudulently  to  make  any  false  reports, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  the  public  funds>  or 
the  stock  of  any  incorporated  company  ;  or  to  circulate  them,  knowing 
them  to  be  false. 

Art  643.  The  enumeration,  contained  in  this  chapter,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  code,  of  certain  acts  which  shall  constitute  the  offence  de- 
scribed, does  not  exclude  other  acts  coming  within  the  definition.  Nor 
does  the  declaration,  that  certain  other  acts  are  qH  considered  as  of- 
fences, restrict  the  exception  to  those  particular  acts. 

Art  644.  If  the  value  of  the  property,  obtained  by  an  offence  under 
this  section,  shall  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  dollars,  the  punish- 
flfient  shall  be  imprisonment,  at  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  three  years; 
and  if  the  value  exceed  that  sum,  the  imprisonment  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  four  years. 


SECTION  V. 

■ 

Of  theft. 

Art.  645.  Theft  is  the  fraudulently  taking  of  corporal  per- 
sonal PROPERTY,  having  some  assignarle  value,  and  belonging  to 
another,  from  his  possession  and  without  his  assent 

Art  646.  The  subject  on  which  this  offence  can  operate,  is  exclusively 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ;  but  it  embraces  every  species  of  that  property 
that  can  be  taken,  and  excludes  only  incorporeal  rights. 

Art  647.  The  <<  taking,"  mentioned  in  the  description  of  this 
offence,  is  that  which  designates  it  from  the  other  fraudulent  appro- 
priations of  property  heretofore  described.  The  following  rules  and 
illustrations  show  the  nature  of  the  taking  intended,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  constitutes  the  offence: 

1.  There  must  be  to  constitute  this  offence  a  taking,  and  that  taking 
must  be  from  the  possession  of  the  owner;  therefore,  although  there  has 
been  a  fraudulent  appropriation,  yet,  if  the  possession  was  acquired  by 
the  accused  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  description 
of  either  of  the  offences  made  punishable  by  the  preceding  part  of  this 
chapter,  it  is  not  theft. 

2.  But  every  fraudulent  taking  from  the  possession  of  the  owner,  and 
subsequent  appropriation  of  personal  property,  which  does  not  come 
within  the  description  of  some  one  of  the  offences  described  in  the 
fbrmer  sections  of  this  chapter,  is  either  theft  or  robbery. 
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3.  If  any  servant  or  clerk,  or  person  employed  as  such  by  any  per- 
son, receive  on  account  of  his  employers,  from  any  other  person,  or 
from  the  employer  himself,  in  trust  or  charge,  to  be  kept  or  disposed 
of  under  the  direction  of  the  employer,  any  such  property  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  definition  of  this  offence,  the  possession  of  such  clerk  or 
servant  is,  as  relates  to  this  offence,  the  possession  of  his  employer;  and 
if  the  servant  or  clerk  fraudulently  appropriate  it,  it  is  thefL 

4.  Whenever  the  delivery  is  extorted  by  fear,  it  is  a  taking,  within 
the  definition  of  this  offence,  and  one  of  those  circumstances  which  con- 
stitutes the  offence  of  robbery. 

5.  The  possession  of  a  factor  or  agent,  entrusted  with  the  sale  or 
other  alienation  of  property,  is  not  such  a  possession  of  the  owner  u 
will  make  the  factor  or  agent  guilty  of  this  offence,  if  he  appropriate 
the  proceeds. 

6.  Taking  alone,  without  carrying  away,  is  sufficient  within  the  de- 
finition. 

7.  Taking  may  be  either  by  a  removal,  or  simply  by  laying  hold 
upon  the  article,  either  directly  with  the  hand  or  by  means  of  any  in- 
strument, in  such  1  way  as  to  evince  a  design  to  remove  it. 

8.  The  offence  is  complete  by  the  taking ;  therefore,  a  voluntary  re- 
turn of  the  property  will  not  prevent  conviction;  but  it  shall  lessen  the 
punishment  one  half. 

•  9.  No  one  can  be  convicted  of  theft  or  robbery  for  any  taking  of 
property,  in  which  he  has  a  joint  interest  with  the  person  from  whose 
possession  it  was  taken. 

10.  He  who  has  the  general  property,  of  personal  property,  may 
commit  this  offence,  by  taking  the  same  fraudulently,  from  one  who  has 
a  special  property  in  it,  with  intent  to  make  him  answerable  for  the 
value. 

11.  If  one  of  several  persons,  having  a  joint  interest  in  personal  pro- 
perty, either  as  partners,  husband  and  wife,  or  otherwise,  deliver  it 
voluntarily  to  another,  who  takes  it  with  a  fraudulent  intent  against  the 
other  persons  interested,  it  is  not  theft 

12.  Where  husband  and  wife  are  separated  in  person  and  estate,  the 
delivery  by  the  husband  of  the  wife's  property,  over  which  she  has 
given  him  no  control,  without  her  assent,  to  a  person  who  is  conott- 
sant  of  the  facts,  and  who  takes  it  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  it  is  theft  ifl 
both. 

13.  But  where  the  separation  is  of  property  only,  no  one  can  be  con- 
victed of  theft  of  the  wife's  property,  who  shows  a  voluntary  dclivwj 
by  the  husband. 

14.  The  last  two  preceding  rules  apply  equally  to  property  of  the 
husband,  delivered  under  similar  circumstances  by  the  wife. 

15.  The  dispositions  of  law,  in  the  case  of  thefts  or  other  ofieoees 
committed  by  the  wife  in  company  with  the  husband,  are  found  ia  the 
third  chapter  of  the  First  Book. 

16.  Neither  the  ownership  nor  the  legal  possession  of  propeftfi* 
changed  by  theft  alone,  without  the  circumstances  required  lO  swh 
case  by  the  Civil  Code,  in  order  to  produce  a  change  of  property;  there- 
fore, stolen  goods,  if  fraudulently  taken  from  the  thief,  are  stolen  fi«n 
the  original  proprietor. 

17.  The  possession  of  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  which  u^tf' 
sonally  used  by  minor  children,  who  are  not  of  sofficient  diMreCioB 
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to  know  the  value  of  property,  is  the  possession  of  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian; therefore,  such  property  fraudulently  taken^  although  with  tibe 
consent  of  the  child,  is  theft 

Art.  648.  Although  nothing  but  corporal  personal  property,  as  the 
same  is  defined  in  this  code,  is  the  subject  of  this  ofience,  yet  if  any 
one  shall  sever  from  any  buildino,  fixed  on  the  land  of  another,  any 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  shall  take  any  produce  of  the 
soil,  growing  on  such  soil,  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  or  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  appropriating  the  same  ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
such  intent,  shall  remove  them  from  the  said  land,  such  severance  is 
su£Scient  to  bring  the  materials,  or  other  produce  taken,  within  the 
description  of  personal  property,  and  make  the  person  taking  the  same, 
guilty  of  theft 

Art.  649.  Simple  theft,  if  of  property  not  exceeding  in  value  thirty 
dollars,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  at  hard  labour,  not  exceeding 
three  years.  If  the  property  be  above  the  value  of  thirty  dollars,  the 
punishment  shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years. 


SECTION  VI. 
Of  aggravated  theft. 

Art  650.  The  crime  of  theft  may  be  aggravated  by  several  circum- 
stances, which  are  described  in  the  following  sections.  If  theft  be  not 
accompanied  by  any  of  them,  it  is  simple  theft 


SECTION  VII. 
Of  theft  by  effraction. 

Art  651.  If  any  one  shall,  in  the  dav-time,  with  a  fraudulent  de- 
sign, enter  a  house,  or  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  without  breaking  or 
otner  violence,  and  shall  then  and  there  commit  a  theft,  he  shaU  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years,  at  hard  labour. 

This  article  does  not  relate  to  domestic  servants,  or  other  inhabitants 
of  the  house  in  which  the  theft  is  committed. 

Art.  652.  The  last  article  only  relates  to  property  being  in  the  house 
or  ship,  not  in  the  personal  possession  of  any  one  in  it.  Taking  pro- 
perty of  this  last  description  may  be  either  simple  theft,  private  stealing 
from  the  person,  or  robbery. 

Art  653.  If  any  one  break  into  a  house,  or  into  any  ship  or  other 
vessel,  in  the  day-time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  theft,  whether  the 
theft  be  committed  or  not,  he  shall  be  imprisoned,  at  luurd  labour,  not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  seven  years. 

Art  654.  If  any  one  be  in  the  house,  or  in  the  ship  or  other  vessel, 
either  at  the  time  the  oSTence  mentioned  in  the  lait  two  preceding  ar- 
ticles is  committed,  and  resist  the  offender,  or  be  restrainea  from  resist- 
ing by  fear,  the  punishment  shall  be  increased  one-fourth. 

Art.  655.  The  breaking  intended  by  the  last  three  preceding  articles, 
means — first,  that  the  entry  must  be  made  with  actual  force — ^me  slight- 
3  I 
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est  force  brings  the  offender  wiihin  their  purview — the  lifting  of  a  Utch 
of  a  door  thai  is  shut — the  raising  a  window — ^the  entry  at  a  windoW| 
chimney,  or  other  unusual  place — the  introduction  of  the  hand  or  any 
instrument  to  draw  out  the  property,  through  any  aperture  nude  for  the 
purpose,  although  the  whole  body  does  not  enter,  is  a  breaking. 

Art  656.  If  any  theft  shall  be  committed  by  breaking  any  closet, 
box,  or  other  place  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  the  property  stolen  was 
contained,  the  punishment  shall  be  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven  years,  at  hard  labour. 

The  breaking  meant  by  tliis  article  must  be  by  actual  force.  Not 
merely  lifting  the  lid  of  a  box,  or  opening  a  door,  when  either  are  un- 
fastened, the  use  of  false  keys,  or  of  the  true  one  fraudulently  obtained, 
is  a  breaking. 


SECTION  VIII 

Ot  steiline  tVom  tbe  per»on. 

Art.  657.  If  the  theft  be  committed  by  privately  stealing  property 
from  the  person  of  another,  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned,  at  haid 
labour,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  years. 

Art.  653.  By  "  privately,''  is  meant  either  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  party  whose  property  is  taken,  or  so  suddenly  that  he  has  do 
time  to  make  resistance  before  the  property  is  carried  away. 

Art.  669.  If  the  party  perceive  the  theft,  and  attempt  to  resist  it,  aad 
the  theft  is  completed  by  violence,  it  is  robbery;  if  not  completed,  after 
violence  or  threats,  it  is  an  attempt  to  rob. 

Art  660.  If  the  article  be  taken,  under  the  definition  heretofore 
given  of  that  word,  the  crime  of  private  stealing  is  complete,  althoagfay 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  extricating  it  from  the  person  of  the  po6- 
sessor  or  from  his  detection  of  the  attempt,  it  be  not  actually  carried 
away. 

Art.  661.  The  theft  must  be  from  the  person;  if  the  property  stoka 
be  in  his  presence  only,  it  does  not  amount  to  this  offence. 


SECTION  IX 


Of  robbery. 


Art  662.  Robbery  is  theft,  committed  by  fraudulently  takiog  ^ 
property  of  another  from  his  person  or  in  his  presence,  with  his  know- 
ledge and  against  his  will ;  whether  it  be  taken  by  force,  or  delivered 
or  suffered  to  be  taken  through  fear  of  some  illegal  injury  to  persoOy 
property  or  reputation,  that  is  threatened  by  the  robber  or  his  le* 
complice. 

Art  663.  The  audacity  of  an  open  infringement  of  the  laws,  and  the 
alarm  and  danger  it  creates,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  species  of 
theft.  Wherever  either  of  these  occurs,  in  any  degree  In  the  com- 
mission of  theft,  the  additional  guilt  is  incurred;  therefore,  the  lawgif* 
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no  measure  for  the  degree  of  violence  necessary  to  constitute  this  crime. 
Any  force  that  accomplishes  the  object,  is  sufficient. 

Art  664.  No  device  will  be  sufficient  to  give  another  character  to 
this  crime.  If  the  property  be  fraudulently  taken  by  violence,  or 
thus  received  when  it  is  surrendered  through  fear,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  it  be  done  by  a  direct  command,  or  by  a  request  to  give  as 
alms,  or  under  any  other  pretence. 

Art.  665.  If,  by  any  of  the  means  which  constitute  robbery,  one  is 
forced  to  give  property  for  an  inadequate  price,  it  is  robbery. 

Art  666.  If  property  be  stolen  by  simple  theft,  and  before  it  is  car- 
ried away,  the  owner  is  forced,  by  any  oi  the  means  which  constitute 
robbery,  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  recover  possession  of  the  property, 
it  is  robbery. 

Art  667.  Any  threat,  in  order  to  be  an  e£fectual  cause  for  the  fear 
mentioned  in  the  definition  of  this  offence,  must  be  to  do  some  illegal 
act,  productive  of  injury,  either  to  person,  property  or  character.  A 
threat  of  withdrawing  favour,  or  doing  any  other  lawful  act,  is  not 
sufficient 

Art  668.  The  threat  need  not  be  direct ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  ex- 
pressed indirectly,  or  by  gestures  only,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 

Art  669.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is  imprisonment,  at  hard 
labour,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 


SECTION  X. 

^        Of  receiving  property,  koowing  it  to  be  frauduleDtly  obtaiDed. 

Art  .670.  Whoever  shall  receive,  either  by  way  of  purchase  or  on 
any  other  contract,  or  for  safe  keeping  or  concealment ;  or  shall  con- 
ceal, or  endeavour  to  conceal  any  property,  knowing  it  to  be  fraudu- 
lently obtained  by  any  of  the  acts  which,  by  this  chapter,  are  created 
offences — shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  with  the  principal 
offender. 

Art  671.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  conviction  of  a  receiver,  under  this 
section,  that  the  principal  offender  has  not  been  convicted  ;  but  if  any 
one  be  indicted,  and  in  custody  or  on  bail,  for  stealing,  or  otherwise 
fraudulently  obtaining  the  same  property,  the  person  accused  as  re- 
ceiver shall  npt  be  tried,  without  his  consent,  until  the  prosecution 
against  the  principal  offender  is  disposed  of. 

Art.  672.  The  offence,  described  in  this  section,  is  a  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive offence,  not  governed  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  accessaries. 

Art.  673.  If  any  one,  knowing  that  property  has  been  taken  by 
theft,  aid  the  thief  in  removing  it  to  its  final  destination  or  place  of 
concealment — suQh  person  is  an  accomplice  in  the  theft,  and  not  a  re- 
ceiver. 

Art  674.  An  accomplice  in  a  theft,  who  is  not  present  at  the  act,  and 
afterwards  receives  the  property,  is  punishable  as  an  accomplice. 

Art  675.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained,  applies  to  the  taking  of 
property,  which  the  person  taking  believes  to  be  his  own,  or  that  of 
another  who  has  autliorized  him  to  take  it 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  attempts  to  defraud  by  threats. 

Art.  676.  Whoever,  with  a  fkattdulent  intent,  shall  threaten  ano- 
ther with  any  injury  to  his  person,  reputation  or  property,  accompa- 
nied by  a  demand  of  property,  or  of  service,  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  execution  of  such  threat,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour,  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  provided  such  offence  do  not 
amount  to  robbery. 

Art.  677.  The  injury  intended  by  the  last  preceding  article,  means  not 
only  a  direct  injury,  by  means  of  actual  violence,  but  also  that  which 
is  indirect,  such  as  a  threat  of  bringing  an  accusation  for  some  offence, 
either  juridically,  or  by  public  defamation. 

Art  678.  The  injury  need  not  be  threatened  directly  against  the  pro- 
perty, person,  or  reputation  of  the  person  to  whom  the  threat  is  ad- 
dressed, if  it  be  against  the  reputation  or  person  of  the  wife  or  husband, 
ascendant  or  descendant,  of  the  person  whom  it  is  intended  to  defraud, 
it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence. 

Art.  679.  A  threat  to  vilify  the  memory  of  a  deceased  ancestor,  is  a 
sufficient  threat  to  constitute  this  crime. 

Art.  680.  This  offence  is  committed,  whether  the  threat  be  verbal 
or  written  ;  and  if  written,  whether  with  or  without  a  signature. 

Art.  681.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  demand  of  property,  or  the 
threat,  should  be  in  direct  terms,  if  such  be  the  plain  meaning,  it  is 
sufficient. 

Art.  682.  If  any  one  shall  make  any  such  threats  by  writing,  print- 
ing, sending  or  delivering  a  letter  or  writing,  whether  in  his  own 
name,  in  a  fictitious  name,  or  anonymously,  or  shall  procure  sueh 
letter  to  be  written,  printed,  sent  or  delivered,  without  any  intent  to 
DEFKAUD,  and  without  any  demand  of  property,  as  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  execution  of  the  threat,  but  merely  from  malice,  he  shall  he 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  imprisonment  shall  be  in  close  custody. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  conspiracy. 


Art.  683.  Conspiracy  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  perioin 
to  do  any  unlawful  act,  or  any  of  those  designated  acts  which  become 
by  the  combination,  injurious  to  others. 

The  several  conspiracies  that  are  punishable  by  law,  are  : 

1.  A  conspiracy  to  commit  an  offence. 

2.  Falsely  to  accuse  and  prosecute  another  of  committing  an  offi?n«' 
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3.  To  do  certain  injuries  that  are  neither  crimes  nor  offences  if  done 
by  an  individual. 

Art  684.  The  agreement  constitutes  the  offence^  and  it  is  a  distinct 
offence  from  any  other  that  may  be  committed  in  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect ;  and  to  complete  the  offence,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  act 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the  agreement 

Art.  685.  But  if  the  accused  show  that  the  design  was  abandoned^ 
before  any  act  was  done  towards  ils  execution,  voluntarily,  and  not 
from  any  obstacle,  the  punishment  shall  be  lessened  one-half. 

Art  686.  Where  the  conspiracy  is  to  commit  an  offence,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  one-half  of  that  denounced  by  law  against  the  offence 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  agreement  to  commit,  if  it  be  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  in  addition  to  such  punishment,  if  it  is  committed. 

Art  687.  Where  the  conspiracy  is  falsely  to  accuse  and  prosecute 
another  of  an  offence,  the  punishment  shall  be  one-half  of  that  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  if  the  offence  had  been  proved. 

Art  688.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  supporting  an  indictment  for  a  con- 
spiracy, to  accuse  and  prosecute  ;  to  show  that  the  party  has  been  ac- 
quitted on  such  prosecution  ;  but  if  the  prosecution,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  false,  be  pending,  the  defendants  in  the  indictment  for  conspi- 
racy are  entitled  to  have  it  tried  before  they  are  themselves  put  upon 
trial. 

Art.  689  .  The  cases  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  articles  of 
this  chapter,  and  in  which  conspiracies  become  unlawful,  are  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

1.  Every  one  has  a  right,  individually,  to  determine  what  he  will 
give  as  a  consideration  for  services  or  property  to  be  furnished  to  him : 
he  has  the  same  right  to  withhold  his  own  service  or  property,  unless 
the  value  he  shall  place  upon  them  be  paid.  But  an  agreement,  sti- 
pulating that  the  parties  to  it  will  not  give  more  than  a  certain  price 
for  any  particular  species  of  service  or  property,  or  that  they  will  not 
furnish  or  render  any  such  property  or  service  for  less  than  a  stipu- 
lated price,  is  injurious  to  that  free  competition  necessary  to  commerce. 
And  if  such  agreement  be  made  between  two  or  more  persons  not  be- 
ing partners,  it  is  a  conspiracy,  and  shall  be  punished  by  simple  im- 
prisonment, for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars,  or  both. 

2.  If  the  agreement  be  made  between  employers,  not  to  give  above 
certain  wages  to  workmen,  imprisonment  shall  always  form  part  of 
the  sentence,  and  the  imprisonment  cannot  be  for  less  than  ten  days. 

3.  If  the  agreement  constituting  the  conspiracy,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, purport  to  inflict  any  injury  on  the  person,  property  or  reputa- 
tion, of  those  who  will  not  enter  into  such  agreement,  the  punishment 
shall  be  doubled. 

4.  Any  malicious  combination  or  agreement  to  injure  any  individual, 
or  description  of  persons,  in  their  reputation,  or  profession,  or  trade,  or 
property,  by  agreeing  not  to  employ  them,  or  by  other  means  tihat 
would  not  otherwise  amount  to  an  offence,  is  a  conspiracy,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment, not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  both. 

5.  Any  combination  or  agreement  to  raise  the  price  of  any  articles 
of  food,  fuel  or  drink,  is  a  conspiracy,  and  is  punishable  by  fine,  not 
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exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  impriflonment,    not  exceeding 
three  months. 

6.  An  agreement  of  partners,  solely  between  themselves,  is  not  such 
an  agreement  as  can  constitute  this  offence,  unless  the  partnership  be 
specially  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  conspiracy ; 
in  which  case,  or  whenever  the  benefit  (if  any)  to  be  derived  from  the 
conspiracy  is  agreed  to  be  participated,  the  punishment  shall  be  dou- 
bled. 

7.  An  agreement  to  abrid^  or  increase  the  quantity  or  time  of  la- 
bour, comes  within  the  description  of  limiting  the  price  to  be  given, 
or  determining  that  which  must  be  received. 


GENERAL  PROVISION. 


Of  accessaries. 


Art  690.  All  accessaries  shall  be  punished  by  one-fourth  of  the  pun- 
ishment that  would  have  been  suffered  by  the  principal  offender  ;  pro- 
vided, that  it  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisonment,  in  close  custody,  for  one  year 
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INTRODUCTORY  TITLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Preamble. 


Art  1.  It  is  not  eDOugh  to  have  defined  offences  and  designated  the 
punishments  adapted  to  them  :  every  citizen  must  not  only  be  taught 
what  actions  he  is  to  avoid  as  offences,  but  must  also  be  informed  by 
what  means  he  may  prevent  an  injury  he  apprehends,  or  bring  the  of- 
fender to  justice  if  the  wrong  be  already  suffered. 

Judges^  other  magistrates,  and  ministers  of  justice,  must  have  their 
duties  defined  not  only  for  their  own  guidance,  but  that,  being  gene- 
rally understood,  they  may  receive  the  high  reward  of  public  approba- 
tion, or  suffer  disgrace  or  punishment ;  as  those  duties  are  performed^ 
neglected,  or  wilfully  abandoned. 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  general  assembly  of  Loui- 
siana to  enact  this  Code  of  Procedure,  forming  a  part  of  their  System 
of  Penal  Law.     It  is  divided  into  three  books  : 

The  first  contains  the  means  of  preventing  offences,  and  of  putting 
an  end  to  such  as  continue  ;  it  designates  the  cases  in  which  the  milita- 
ry force  may  be  employed  in  aid  ofthe  civil  power,  and  prescribes  the 
rules  by  which  it  shall  be  governed  in  that  service. 

The  second  directs  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  bringing  an  offender 
to  punishment,  from  the  complaint  to  the  final  judgment. 

The  third  gives  the  forms  to  be  used  in  all  the  judicial  proceedings 
prescribed  or  authorized  by  this  code. 


CHAPTER  n. 


General  provisions. 

Art  2.  This  code  being  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  Penal  Law, 
all  the  words  used  herein,  are  employed  in  the  same  sense  that  is  given 
to  them  when  they  are  used  in  any  other  part  of  the  system. 

Art  3.  All  the  general  provisions  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and  all  such  general 
provisions  in  other  parts  thereof  as  apply  to  the  subject  of  this  code» 
SE 
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have  the  same  force  in  this  that  they  have  in  the  Code  of  Crimea  and 
Puoiahmentfl. 

Art.  4.  The  objecta  which  the  general  assembly  has  endeaTonred  to 
effect  by  this  code,  are  : 

1.  The  prevention  of  intended  offences, — ^This  is  attained  by  point- 
ing out  on  what  occasions,  and  by  what  means  an  indiridual  nuy  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  may 
use  his  own  physical  powers  to  resist  any  attempted  invasion  of  his 
rights  or  those  of  others. 

2.  The  protection  of  innocence  against  unjust  accusations, — No 
laws  can  in  all  cases  protect  against  perjury,  error,  or  the  combination 
of  circumstances  which  sometimes  gires  to  innocence  the  appearance  of 
guilt ;  but  they  can,  and  ought  to  provide  every  facility  that  human 
prudence  can  suggest,  and  human  power  can  effect,  for  making  truth 
evident,  and  detecting  error  ;  they  should  also,  by  avoiding  all  entan- 
gling forms,  insure  an  acquittal  to  every  one  who  is  accused  unless  his 
guilt  be  made  apparent. 

3.  To  take  away  from  the  guilty  aU  hope  of  escape  by  a  resort  to 
formal  or  technical  objections. — The  great  object  of  penal  law  is  the 

prevention  of  offences  by  the  example  of  punishment,  the  intent  of  all 
codes  of  procedure  is  to  insure  this  end  ;  therefore,  every  system  must 
be  imperfect  which  permits  the  form  to  defeat  the  substance  of  the 
law,  and  suffers  a  criminal  ever  to  escape  punishment,  from  any  defect 
of  form  in  his  prosecution. 

4.  To  give  to  criminal  proceedings  the  greatest  degree  of  de- 
spatch that  is  consistent  with  the  prosecution  of  public  justice  on 
the  one  sidcy  and  the  defence  of  private  rights  on  the  other. — Delay 
inflicts  punishment  on  the  innocent,  or  lessens  the  force  of  example, 
by  punishing  the  guilty  after  the  crime  he  has  committed  is  forgotten. 

5.  To  subject  the  innocent  to  no  expense^  and  to  impose  none  on 
the  guilty  but  such  as  may  be  measured  and  apportioned  to  the  of- 
fence.— To  add  to  the  evil  of  an  unjust  accusation  the  obligation  of 
paying  for  it,  would  be  an  absurdity  and  an  injustice  that  no  law  should 
sanction  ;  and  the  indiscriminate  infliction  of  costs  on  every  conviction 
without  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offender  or  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  is  scarcely  less  unjust 

6.  To  abolish  allformsj  that  produce  vexation  to  the  prosecutor, 
to  the  accused  or  to  the  witnesses  ;  and  to  subject  no  one  who  is  con- 
cerned in  a  criminal  proceeding  to  any  inconvenience^  but  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  law. — ^The  obliga- 
tions and  restraints  imposed  by  the  most  perfect  laws,  are  necessarily 
attended  with  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  execute  them, 
or  have  become  subject  to  their  animadversion  ;  to  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  degree  consistent  with  public  safety,  is  one  object  of  the  present 
code. 

7.  To  render  the  whole  form  of  proceeding  simple  and  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all. — The  utility  of  this  object  is  so  apparent  as  to  ren- 
der no  illustration  necessary. 

Art.  5.  These  objects  :  security  to  the  innocent,  not  only  from  the 
danger  of  an  unjust  conviction,  but  the  apprehension  of  it ;  the  pre- 
vention of  intended  offences;  the  destruction  of  all  hope  of  escape  b^ 
merited  punishment  by  a  resort  to  formal  objections;  despatch;  econo- 
my ;  the  abolition  of  all  vexatious  proceedings,  and  the  ealablishineot 
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of  simplicity  in  forms,  have  been  the  principal  objects  in  the  formation 
of  this  code,  and  they  are  conspicuously  placed  here  that  future  legis- 
latures  may  weigh  their  importance,  examine  how  far  the  diflferent  pro- 
visions of  this  code  are  in  conformity  with  them,  and  in  what  points 
they  are  not  adhered  to,  in  order  that  the  proper  amendments  may  be 
made  to  give  them  effect. 
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BOOK  I. 


OF  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  OFFENCES ;  OF  SUPPRESSING  THOSE 
WHICH  ARE  CONTINUOUS,  AND  OF  ElfPLOTING  THE  mUTARY  IN  AID 
OF  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 


TITLE  I. 


OF   PREVENTINa  OFFENCES. 


Art.  6.  Offences  may  be  prevented,  # 

1.  By  lawful  resistance. 

2.  By  the  intervention  of  the  ofiScers  of  justice. 

Art  7.  Resistance  to  the  oflfender  in  the  commission  of  the  ofienee 
may  be  made  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  either 
by  the  person  about  to  be  injured  or  by  others,  without  the  interreQ- 
tjon  of  the  officers  of  justice. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  resistance  by  the  party  offended. 

Art  8.  Resistance,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  ugressioo,  imj 
be  used  to  prevent  any  of  those  acts  described  in  the  Code  of  Crinfli 
and  Punishments,  as  ^*  Offences  against  the  person." 

Art  9.  The  same  degree  of  resistance  may  be  opposed  to  prefent 
any  illegal  attempt  by  force  to  take  or  injure  property  in  the  Umul  pot* 
session  of  the  person  holding  it 

Art  10.  By  the  resistance  proportioned  to  the  aggression  in  the 
above  articles  is  meant,  such  as  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  pre?8fl^ 
ing  the  offence,  and  no  more. 

Art.  11.  The  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  the  titles  relatife 
to  offences  affecting  person  and  property,  contains  rules  by  whidi  the 
exercise  of  this  right  is  elucidated  and  modified. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


z  rights  and  duties  of  third  persons  in  preventing  the  com- 
mission or  continuance  of  offences. 

12.  It  18  the  duty  of  every  citizeD  DOt  only  to  abstain  from 
is  himself,  but  to  prevent  their  being  committed  by  another,  if  he 
»  so  without  injury  to  himself:  if  he  voluntarily  incur  the  risk 
\i  injury  it  is  a  merit  which  entitles  him  to  public  esteem  and  in 

cases  provided  by  law,  to  an  honorary  reward.  The  cases  in 
this  duty  of  interfering  to  prevent  offences  is  permitted,  and  those 
ich  it  is  enforced  under  a  penal  sanction,  are  detailed  in  the 
ing  articles  of  this  chapter. 

13.  In  all  cases  where  an  offence  is  seriously  threatened  or  in- 
ly it  is  a  moral  duty  in  him  to  whose  knowledge  such  intent  may 
to  prevent  its  execution  by  notice  given  either  to  the  party  who 
e  affected,  or  to  a  magistrate.  It  is  an  offence  to  have  omitted 
otice,  in  all  cases  where  the  crime  is  subsequently  committed,  and 
of  those  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  provided,  the  in- 
1  has  been  made  manifest  by  express  words,  or  by  doing  some 
paratory  to  the  commission  of  the  crime :  whoever  shall  be  guilty 
(  offence  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  im- 
ed  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

.  14.  In  cases  in  which  the  intention  has  been  shown  by  an  act 
itself  is  an  offence,  (such  as  a  conspiracy)  and  the  intent  is  to 
it  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  :  the  person  hav-^ 
knowledge  of  such  conspiracy  or  other  preparatory  act,  who 
lot  give  notice  of  it  to  a  magistrate  or  to  the  party  about  to  be  in- 
shall  incur  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  last  preceding 
,  whether  the  intended  crime  be  committed  or  not. 
.  15.  After  an  offence  has  been  committed,  the  mere  omission  to 
nee  it  is  not  punishable,  if  not  accompanied  by  such  an  act  as 
'8  the  person  an  accessary. 

.  16.  Every  species  of  such  illegal  violence  to  the  person  or  pro- 
as is  by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  constituted  an  ef- 
may  be  suppressed  after  it  has  begun  to  be  exercised,  by  the  re-, 
te  not  only  of  the  party  injured,  but  by  that  of  others  who  may 
to  his  aid,  but  they  are  bound  in  exercising  this  right  to  propor- 
le  means  and  degree  of  resistance  to  the  violence  onered,  accord- 
'  the  rules  that  are  prescribed  to  the  party  injured  in  the  last  pre- 
;  chapter,  and  the  parts  of  the  code  to  which  it  refers. 
:.  17.  All  those  who  are  legally  called  on  by  any  magistrate  or 
*of  justice  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  are  not  only  justified  in 
I  their  aid  in  suppressing  acts  of  illegal  violence,  ana  arresting 
lers,  but  are  boijnd  to  do  so,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  not  ex- 
)g  fifty  dollars. 

t.  18.  If  any  one  shall  voluntarily  incur  any  great  danger,  or 
ctraordinary  diligence,  or  show  unusual  skill  in  preventing  or  sup- 
ng  an  offence,  or  in  arresting  an  offender,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
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an  honorary  certificate  made  by  the  court,  having  the  highest  penal  juris- 
diction in  the  district  of  his  residence,  which  certificate  shall  be  ento^ 
ed  on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  and  published  three  times  in  three 
successive  years,  and  authenticated  copies  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  to  serve  as  recommen- 
dations for  an  appointment  to  any  office  in  which  the  qualities  he  has 
shown  may  be  useful. 

Art.  19.  Incases  of  extraordinary  exertion,  coming  within  the  intent 
of  the  last  preceding  article,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  of 
the  governor  of  the  state,  shall  merit  such  distinction,  a  piece  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  be 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  shall  be  added  to  the 
honorary  certificate. 

Art.  20.  Whoever  shall  give  such  information  to  a  magistrate  u 
shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any  one  guilty  of  fighting  a  duel,  or  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  challenge,  or  forgery,  or  any  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  judge  and  public  prosecutor  in  the  court  where  the  conviction  was 
had,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  from  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  out  of  the 
moneys  received  for  fines. 

Art  21.  Neither  the  party  immediately  injured  by  any  of  the  crimes 
referred  to  in  the  last  article,  nor  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  recompense  therein  mentioned. 

Art.  22.  The  crime  of  rape  being  one  of  those  that  can  only  be  pro- 
secuted on  the  complaint  of  the  party  injured,  is  not  included  in  those 
for  the  discovery  of  which  the  recompense  is  ofiered. 

Art.  23.  When  laws  are  just,  whoever  contributes  to  their  execution, 
renders  an  acceptable  and  an  honourable  service  to  his  country,  and  he 
ought  no  more  to  be  reproached  for  receiving  a  recompense  for  the 
trouble  of  denouncing  an  offender,  than  for  taking  a  salary  for  any  other 
public  service  ;  therefore,  to  repress  the  effects  of  a  vulgar  and  injurious 
prejudice,  it  is  declared  to  be  an  offence  for  any  one  in  writing  or  Id 
any  other  way  by  which  defamation  may  be  committed,  to  use  reproach- 
ful or  insulting  words  against  any  person,  or  endeavour  to  bring  bis 
into  contempt,  or  excite  the  public  indignation  against  him  for  luTing 
given  information  against  any  offender,  or  for  having  received  then- 
compense  granted  by  law  ;  and  the  offender  shall  be  punished  by  te 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER  III. 


0/ the  prevention  of  offences  by  the  intervention  qf  officers  of  jtutiet. 

Art*  24.  When  any  one  fears,  with  just  reason,  that  another  ioteiMb 
to  commit  an  offence  against  his  person  or  property,  with  violeoee^  he 
may  apply  to  a  magistrate,  who  shall  without  delay  take  the  declaratioB 
of  the  applicant,  under  oath,  reduced  to  writing  ;  and  if  it  appeals  that 
he  has  any  reason  to  fear  the  commission  of  such  an  ofience  as  is  abofo 
described  from  any  designated  person,  he  may  cause  such  person  to 
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be  trrested  ind  brought  before  him  by  warrant,  which  must  substantial- 
ly atate  the  application. 

Art  25.  When  any  one  so  arrested  is  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
he  shall  hear  any  statement  or  proof  the  accused  has  to  offer,  and  if 
from  such  statement  and  evidence  it  appear  that  the  complainant  has 
mistaken  the  intention  of  the  accused,  and  has  no  cause  of  fear,  the 
prisoner  shall  be  discharged  ;  if  he  fail  ia  showing  that  the  application 
is  groundless,  the  magistrate  shall  direct  him  to  give  bond  with  sufficient 
security  that  he  will  commit  no  offence  against  the  person  or  property 
of  the  complainant. 

Art.  96.  The  penalty  of  such  bond  shall  be  determined  by  the  rules 
laid  down  in  tliis  code,  for  the  government  of  magistrates  in  taking  bail. 

Art  27.  If  the  bond  be  not  executed  according  to  the  order  of  the 
magistrate,  the  prisoner  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  and  shall  remain 
in  custody  until  the  bond  shall  be  executed  according  to  the  order. 

Art  28.  If  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  offered,  or  from  the 
demeanour  of  the  prisoner,  the  magistrate  has  just  reason  to  believe  that 
the  prisoner  intends  an  offence  jagainst  the  person  or  property  of  any 
persons  who  cannot  be  particularly  designated,  he  may  order  the  bond 
to  be  conditioned  that  he  will  commit  no  offence  against  the  person  or 
property  of  any  one. 

Art  29.  The  bond  shall  be  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  term  of 
twelve  months ;  but  it  may  be  for  a  shorter  time  ;  and  at  any  time 
withip  the  last  month,  the  complainant  may  renew  his  application,  and 
the  order  for  security  may  be  renewed  on  the  oath  of  the  party,  de- 
claring that  he  still  fears  the  execution  of  the  prisoner's  former  designs, 
provided  the  magistrate,  after  hearing  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
shall  deem  such  fear  well  founded. 

Art  30L^^ny  magistrate  who  is  present  when  any  offence,  accom- 
panied  witlKolence,  is  committed,  may,  without  any  other  proof,  order 
the  offender  to  be  arrested,  and  compel  him  to  give  security  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  any  illegal  force. 

Art  31.  Any  person  who  knows  jor  has  reason  to  suspect  that  an 
offence,  such  as  is  distinguished  in  this  code  as  one  of  those  against 
person  or  property  is  intended  to  be  committed,  may  apply  to  a  magis- 
trate, who  shall  hear  the  proof,  and  if  he  be  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  such  intention,  shall  cause  the  person  accused  to  be  arrested,  and 
compelled  to  give  security  in  the  manner  before  directed. 

Art.  32.  Courts  may  on  any  conviction  add  to  their  sentence  that 
after  the  execution  of  the  punishment  is  complete,  and  before  the  de- 
fendant, if  in  custody,  be  discharged,  he  shall  give  security  in  the  form 
and  for  the  time  above  directed,  either  that  he  will  not  commit  any 
particular  offence  or  any  designated  species  of  offences,  or  generally, 
that  he  will  commit  no  offence  for  the  time  limited.  But  this  power 
is  only  to  be  exercised  where,  from  the  character  of  the  party  or  his 
conduct  in  committing  the  offence,  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend 
a  repetition  of  that  offence,  or  the  commission  of  some  other. 

Art  33.  If  the  condition  of  the  bond  be  forfeited,  it  shall  be  put  in 
suit  by  the  public  prosecutor,  who  must  specify  in  his  petition  in  such 
salt  the  offence  which  caused  the  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond, 
with  the  same  certainty  that  is  required  in  an  indictment,  and  must 
prove  the  same  by  the  same  evidence  that  would  be  required  on  a 
trial  for  the  same  offence. 
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Art.  34.  At  any  time  before  the  breach  of  the  condition  of  soch 
bond,  the  surety  may  discharge  himself  by  surrendering  the  principal, 
in  the  manner  herein  directed  in  the  case  of  bail  for  appearance. 

Art.  35.  Individuals  have  also  a  right  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  a  theft  by  seizing  any  personal  property  which  has  been  stdeo,  or 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  has  been  stolen,  and  bringing  it 
with  the  supposed  offender,  if  he  cau  be  taken,  before  a  magistrate  for 
examination,  or  delivering  it  to  an  officer  of  justice  for  that  purpose ; 
but  this  must  be  done  openly,  and  the  whole  without  delay. 

Art  36.  When  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  proof  offered  to  the 
magistrate,  of  any  intended  injury  to  person  or  property,  justifies  aod 
requires  it  in  his  opinion,  he  may  order  a  sufficient  number  of  officers 
of  justice  to  guard  the  person  or  property  threatened,  or  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  hereinafter  contained,  require  military  aid  for 
that  purpose. 

Art  37.  If  any  one  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  by  virtue  of  to 
application  under  the  first  article  of  this  chapter,  where  the  complain* 
ant  has  made  oath  that  he  fears  violence,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  the 
magistrate  that  from  the  circumstances  such  fears  are  well  grounded, 
he  shall,  nevertheless,  before  discharging  the  prisoner,  admonish  him 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  offence  which  the  applicant  fears 
he  will  commit,  and  if  after  such  admonition  the  prisoner  shall  com- 
mit such  offence,  he  shall  suffer  the  maximum  of  the  punishment  as- 
signed to  the  same. 

Art.  38.  The  constitution  of  the  state  gives  to  every  citizen  tb 
right  <<  freely  to  speak,  write  and  prim  on  any  subject,  being  respoosi- 
ble  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty  ;"  therefore,  no  law  can  be  made  to  pre- 
vent any  intended  defamation  in  either  of  those  modes  ;  but  if  any  ooe 
shall  make  oath  that  he  is  informed  and  believes,  and  ah^  convince 
the  magistrate  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  ancn&er  is  about 
to  PUBLISH,  SELL  or  CIRCULATE,  or  is  Continuing  to  sell,  publish  ord^ 
culate  any  libel  against  him,  or  any  such  publication  as  is  forbidden  bf 
the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  in  the  chapter  of  offences  agaioat 
morals  and  decency,  the  magistrate  shall  cause  the  person  accused  tolM 
summoned  to  appear  before  him,  and  shall  admonish  him  of  the  nature 
and  ^consequences  of  the  offence  which  the  applicant  fears  he  will  com- 
mit ;  and  if  after  such  admonition  the  accused  shall  commit  such  oflknee^ 
he  shall  suffer  the  maximum  of  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  saofr 

Art  39.  On  a  conviction  for  a  libel,  or  for  any  publication  forbiddea 
by  the  chapter  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  concerning  ot 
fences  against  morals  and  decency,  the  court  shall  order  all  the  copitf 
of  the  publication  on  which  the  conviction  was  had  ;  and  which  reaaaia 
in  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  to  be  seized  and  destroyed ;  and  if  i 
shall  appear  that  after  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution  was  nafr 
fied  to  the  defendant,  he  shall  have  sold  or  circulated  any  eopioa  d 
such  publication,  he  shall  suffer  the  maximum  of  the  punishmeofttf' 
signed  to  the  offence. 

Art  40.  The  court  shall,  in  like  manner,  on  a  prosecution  for  seHiil 
unwholesome  provisions  or  liquors,  or  adulterated  medicines^  oritt 
them  to  be  seized,  and  after  conviction  they  shall  be  destroyed ;  tfi 
any  sale  made  by  the  accused  during  the  pendency  of  the  prosBCOtiaBh 
shall  produce  the  same  effects  as  to  the  punishment  that  is  dirednlit 
the  last  preceding  article  with  respect  to  libels. 
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Art  41.  Another  case  in  which  the  court  mu»f  interfere  to  prevent 
oSences  U|  by  ordering  the  removal  of  all  auch  obatructiona  in  public 
and  eommon  property,  and  all  auch  eetabliahmenta  injurious  to  public 
healthi  as  shall  be  found  by  a  conviction  of  the  ofiender  to  have  been 
made. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  starch  warrantSf  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  commission  qf 

crimes  and  the  loss  of  property  by  theft. 

Art.  42.  A  search  warrant  is  an  order  in  writing  made  by  a  magis- 
trate, directed  to  an  officer  of  justice,  commanding  him  to  search  for 
certain  specified  articles,  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  who 
is  charged  with  having  obtained  them  illegally,  or  who  keeps  them 
with  the  intent  of  using  them  as  the  means  of  committing  a  certain  de- 
signated crime. 

Art.  43.  The  power  of  granting  lias  writ  Is  one  in  the  exercise  of 
which  much  is  necessarily  left  to  thtflbcretion  of  the  magistrate  ;  he 
is,  however,  bound  by  the  following  rules  in  granting  the  warrant,  and 
the  ministerial  officer  by  those  which  are  afterwards  laid  down  for  his 
conduct  in  executing  it. 

Rules  for  the  magistrate  in  granting  a  search  warrant. 

1.  S^gljUjVttrrants  can  only  be  granted  for  the  following  purposes, 

that  ii^^Ht 

To  cuHB^  property  taken  by  theft  or  under  false  pretences,  or 
found  and  Inudulently  appropriated. 

To  seize  forged  instruments  in  writing  or  counterfeited  coin  intended 
to  be  passed,  or  the  instruments  or  materials  prepared  for  making  them. 

To  seize  arms  or  munitions  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  insurrection 
or  riot. 

To  discover  articles  necessary  to  be  produced  on  the  trial  of  one  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  stated. 

8.  A  search  warrant  can  be  granted  in  no  case  but  on  an  af? idavit, 
made  by  a  credible  person. 

3.  If  the  application  be  to  search  for  property  taken  by  theft  or  un- 
der false  pretences,  the  affidavit  must  state  that  the  property  has  been 
lost  by  one  of  these  offences  ;  it  must  describe  the  property,  and  state 
a  belief  Jjll  the  reason  of  such  belief,  that  the  property  is  concealed  in 
a  certai^uLce,  describing  it 

4.  If  forged  papers,  false  coin,  or  the  instruments  or  materials  for 
making  them,  form  the  object  of  tlie  application,  the  affidavit  must 
state  a  belief  and  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded,  that  those  articles 
or  some  of  them  are  concealed  in  a  certain  place,  describing  it,  with 
intent  to  commit  a  crime. 

5.  If  the  application  be  to  search  for  arms  or  munitions  prepared  for 
insurrection  or  riot,  the  affidavit  must  state  a  belief  and  reasonable 

3  L 
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grounds  for  such  belief,  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed,  or  an  un- 
lawful assembly  held,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  means  for  exe- 
cuting those  offences,  and  that  the  arms  or  munitions  were  part  of  such 
preparation  ;  and  must  also  describe  the  place  in  which  it  is  suspected 
they  are  deposited. 

6.  When  any  one  accused  of  a  crime  before  a  maeistrate,  to  whom 
it  shall  appear  from  the  circumstances  in  evidence  before  him,  that  the 
production  of  some  weapon,  implement  or  other  article,  will  be  neces- 
sary on  the  trial  of  the  accusation,  if  it  shall  appear  by  the  oath  of  at 
least  one  witness,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  article 
is  concealed  in  a  certain  place,  this  warrant  may  also  issue. 

7.  The  designation  of  a  house  by  the  name  of  the  owner  or  the  oc- 
cupant, or  by  the  number  or  situation,  is  a  sufiScient  description  of  place 
under  the  preceding  articles. 

8.  If  the  magistrate  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  the 
affidavit,  he  shall  make  his  warrant  in  the  form  prescribed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  this  code,  but  no  variation  from  that  form  shall  aflfect  the  valid- 
ity of  the  warrant,  provided  it  be  not  deficient  in  one  of  the  following 
requisites : 

First.  It  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  magistrate  with 
his  name  ;  and  the  designation  of  the  office  he  holds,  must  appear  ei- 
ther by  the  signature  or  in  the  Arm  of  the  warrant. 

Second.  It  must  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  to  some  other  officer  of 
justice  :  if  to  the  sheriff,  it  may  be  by  the  designation  of  his  office ;  if 
to  any  other  officer  of  justice,  his  name  as  well  as  his  office  must  be 
put  in  the  direction. 

Third.  It  must  direct  him  to  search  for  and  bring  before  the  magis- 
trate to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law,  the  property  or  articles  spe- 
cified in  the  affidavit,  describing  it  as  set  forth  in  the  afltr 

Fourth.  The  place  to  be  searched  must  be  specifit 
able  certainty. 

Fifth.  The  officer  must  be  directed  to  execute  the  warrant  in  the 
day  time. 

Sixth.  The  officer  must  be  directed  to  bring  the  property  describedi 
and  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be  found,  before  the  magif- 
trate  for  examination,  without  delay. 

9.  When  the  property  is  brought  before  the  magistrate,  if  upon  th 
examination  and  evidence  offered  him  it  shall  be  identified  to  be  the 
i«ame  with  that  described  in  the  affidavit,  and  that  it  was  taken  or  beU 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  therein,  he  shall  cause  an  inventory  to  be 
publicly  taken  thereof,  in  the  presence  of  the  party  in  whose  possessioa 
it  was  found  and  of  the  applicant  for  the  warrant,  if  they  choose  to  it- 
tend  ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  given  to  each  of  them,  one  kept  bf 
the  shcrifi',  and  another  filed  by  the  magistrate,  with  his  yfgnsmv^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  with  the  articles  seized  to  the  eourt  ttaC 
shall  try  the  offence. 

10.  If  the  magistrate  discovers  either  that  the  property  seized  isaol 
the  same  with  that  described  in  the  affidavit  and  warrant,  or  that  tbm 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  suspicions  set  forth  in  the  affidavit,  heshdl 
direct  the  property  to  be  restored,  and  the  possessor,  if  brought  beta 
him,  discharged. 

11.  If  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  property  was  found*  sksB 
be  brought  before  the  magistrate  in  obedience  to  the  writ,  be  shall  pi* 


y  or  ara( 
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ceed  to  hia  ezimiDation  in  the  minner  directed  for  ezaminitions  on 
arrestSy  and  shall  either  discharge,  commit  or  let  him  to  bail,  aa  is  di- 
rected in  that  part  of  this  code. 

Hulea  far  the  gouemmeni  qf  officers  of  justice  in  the  execution  qf 

search  warrants. 

1.  If  the  warrant  be  directed  to  a  sheriff^  it  may  be  executed  by  him 
or  any  of  hia  known  deputies  previously  appointed,  but  if  he  make  a 
special  deputy  for  the  purpose  of  the  deputation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son shall  be  written  on  the  warrant. 

2.  If  the  warrant  be  directed  by  the  magistrate  to  any  other  officer 
of  justice,  he  must  see  that  his  name  as  well  as  his  office  is  written  in 
the  warrant,  and  in  all  cases  the  officer  must  see  that  the  warrant  con- 
tain all  the  requisites  above  stated,  to  give  it  validity  ;  if  it  do  not,  he 
is  not  bound  to  execute  it. 

3.  Before  executing  the  warrant,  the  officer  must  give  notice  of  its 
execution  to  the  person  who  applied  for  it,  that  he  may  be  prettnt  and 
identify  the  property  if  it  be  found.  4^ 

4.  The  warrant  must  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  who  shall  sign  the  retiM  as  witnesses. 

5.  It  can  only  be  executed  in  the  gnr  time. 

6.  No  other  place  than  that  designated  in  the  warrant  can  be  search- 
ed, but  the  whole  of  that  may  be  examined. 

7.  The  officer  charged  with  the  warrant,  if  a  house  is  designated  as 
the  place  to  be  searched,  may  enter  it  without  demanding  permission 
if  he  find  it  open  ;  if  the  doors  be  shut,  he  must  declare  his  office  and 
his  busiotik  and  demand  entrance  ;  if  the  doors  be  not  opened,  he  may 
break  thjlMi  When  entered,  he  may  demand  that  any  other  part  of 
the  hdV^^Wtny  closet,  or  other  closed  place  in  which  he  has  reason 
to  belie^vvp  property  is  concealed,  may  he  opened  for  his  inspection, 
and  he  may  break  them  if  it  is  refused. 

8.  If  required,  the  officer  must  show  his  warrant 

9.  He  makes  himself  liable  to  damages  and  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  cases  of  misbeha- 
viour in  office,  by  any  unnecessary  force,  harshness  or  ill  usage  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty. 

10.  An  inventory  of  the  property  seized  must  be  made  before  it  is 
removed,  and  signed  by  the  officer  and  the  two  witnesses. 

11.  No  other  property  but  that  specified  in  the  warrant  must  be 
seised. 

12.  If  the  property  specified  in  the  warrant  be  seized,  the  person  in 
whose  possession  it  was  found  must  be  arrested,  according  to  the  forms 
ID  this^tib  for  making  arrests,  and  with  the  property  brought  for  ex- 
amination before  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant 

19.  A  return  shall  be  indorsed  or  annexed  to  the  warrant,  stating 
what  was  done  in  obedience  to  it,  and  sigpned  by  the  officer  and  the 
two  witnesses. 

Art  44.  Whoever  shall  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  cause, 
procure  any  search  warrant  to  be  issued  and  executed,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  the  imprison- 
ment, or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  in  close  custody. 
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Art  45.  If  my  magistrate  shall  issue  a  search  warrant  witboat  a 
previous  affidavity  as  required  by  this  chapter,  he  shall  sofier  the  pan- 
ishment  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  article,  and  be  deprived  of  bis 

ofiSce. 

Art.  46.  Any  officer  of  justice,  who  in  executing  a  search  warrsot, 
shall  exceed  his  authority  to  the  injury  of  any  one,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  sixty  days,  besides  suffering  the  punishment  assigned  to 
any  other  offence  he  may  have  committed  by  such  illegal  conduct 


TITLE  11. 


or  SUPPRESSING  PXRIIANKNT  OFFKMCBS. 

Art  47.  Permanent  offences  are  such  as  are  renewed  by  a  continued 
succession  of  the  same  acts  which  first  created  them.  They  may  aflect 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  pubUfr  health,  the  public  property,  or  the 
person,  the  reputation,  or  the  ff^lerty  of  individuals. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  supprearing  permanent  offences  against  the  public 

Art.  48.  The  mode  in  which  magistrates  and  offieers 
to  proceed  in  the  suppression  of  offences  of  this  nature,  is  declared  is 
the  title  that  treats  of  those  offences  in  the  Code  of  Crimea  and  Pbd- 
ishments,  and  will  be  further  provided  for  in  the  next  title  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  suppressing  permanent  offences  against  public  health  andsqfiii)' 

Art  49.  Whenever  an  indictment  shall  be  found  against  any  ose 
for  carrying  on  a  business  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  iorflb  ▼mi*' 
ity,  if  the  indictment  shall  charge  that  any  peraona  have  aetwUy  M^ 
fered  in  their  health  from  the  exercise  of  such  buaiiieaBy  tfie  eooitoa 
the  application  of  those  interested  and  after  hearing  the  peraon  SLiwfHi 
and  receiving  statements  on  oath  on  both  sides,  may  in  their  diseseliv 
enjoin  the  person  accused,  in  such  penalty  as  they  may  deem  reaaM^ 
ble,  not  to  carry  on  the  said  businees^  or  to  carry  it  on  ia  a  plaeotfii 
a  planner  that  will  not  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  ofliara  vM  i* 
trial ;  and  if  a  conviction  shall  be  had  on  audi  indietaMBt,  ths  a  ' 
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tion  shall  be  perpetuil  in  conformity  with  the  provisionfl  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  title  of  this  book. 

Art.  50.  In  like  manner  if  an  indictment  be  found  against  any  one 
for  carrying  on  a  manufacture  of  powder  or  other  dangerous  operation^ 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
a  like  injunction,  and  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  dangerous  sub- 
stance to  a  safe  distance  may  be  made  by  the  court  in  which  the  indict- 
ment is  found. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  suppressing  permaneni  offences  against  the  public  eryoyment  q/* 
property  held  for  common  use  of  all  the  citizens. 

Art  51.  If  any  one  shall  erect  any  building  or  make  any  q||er  per- 
manent obstruction  which  shall  prevent  the  free  use  of  any  publie  prcH 
perty  held  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  citizens,  and  which  shall  have 
been  in  such  common  use  for  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  time 
of  erecting  such  obstruction,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  highest  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  in  the  district  may  on  complaint  and  proof  of  the  facts 
above  stated,  cite  the  party  accused  of  making  such  oostruction,  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  and  in  a  summary  way  sIulU  take  evidence  of  the 
facts,  and  if  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  from  the  obstruction  be  so 
great,  as  in  his  opinion  to  render  it  improper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
trial  for  the  offence,  and  the  fact  of  one  year's  previous  possession  and 
use  in  th^Miblk  is  clearly  proved,  he  may  order  such  obstruction  to 
be  remAvevby  tne  sheriff. 

Art  52.  No  further  penalty  can  be  imposed  until  a  isonviction  take 
place,  on  an  indictment  or  information  for  the  offence. 

Art  53.  If  no  indictment  or  information  be  filed  against  the  party 
whose  building  has  been  removed,  or  if  on  the  trial  he  shall  be  acquit- 
ted by  showing  title  to  the  property  on  which  it  was  erected,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  indemnity  from  the  person  makine  the  complaint^  for 
any  damage  he  may  have  mflBured  by  the  removal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  suppression  of  permanent  offences  against  morals  and  de- 

eeney. 

Art  54.  In  cases  of  publications  which  come  within  this  desoription 
of  offences,  the  suppressive  remedy  is  set  forth  in  the  article  of 

the  third  chapter  and  first  title  of  this  book  ;  if  the  oSbnee  be  commit** 
ted  by  indecent  exposure,  it  is  suppressed  on  complaint  and  aireet,  iff 
the  maqner  directed  for  other  oflfeitces,  and  by  ttklnjg  securit3r  for  good 
behaviour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Of  suppressing  permanent  offences  to  reputation. 

Art.  55.  The  only  cases  and  the  only  manner  in  which  the  sup- 
pression of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  can  be 
made,  are  those  detailed  in  the  articles  of  the  third  chapter 

and  first  title  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  the  suppression  of  permanent  offences  affecting  the  person  by 

assault  and  battery. 

Art.  56.  The  continuance  of  assault' and  battery  may  be  suppressed 
in  the  manner  heretofore  indicated  in  this  and  in  the  Code  of  Crimes 
and  Punishments,  by  resistance  of  the  party  aggrieved,  or  of  those  who 
come  to  his  aid,  and  by  the  arrest  of  the  offender,  and  forcing  him  to 
give  security  to  keep  the  peace. 


CHAPTER  VU. 


Of  suppressing  offences  against  personal  liberty. 

Art.  57.  The  suppressive  remedy  for  offences  of  the  nature  iodicafed 
in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  is  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  oatura  of 
which  remedy,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  are  detailed  in  the  foUoi^ 
ing  sections  of  this  chapter. 


SECTION  I. 

Definition  and  form  of  this  writ 

Art  58.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  an  order  in  writing,  isMied  is 
the  name  of  the  state,  by  a  judge  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiedosy 
directed  to  any  one  having  a  person  in  his  custody,  or  under  bis  r^ 
straint,  commanding  him  to  produce  such  a  person  at  a  certain  tiflie 
and  place,  and  to  state  the  reason  why  he  is  held  in  custody,  or  oadir 
restraint 

Art.  59.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  to  be,  as  nearly  as  eircflv- 
stances  will  permit,  in  the  following  form,  to  wit : — 
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The  state  of  Louisiana  to  A.  B.  You  are  commanded  to  have  C.  D. 
in  your  custody,  as  is  said,  detained,  or  under  your  restraint,  kept,  be- 
fore E.  F.  judge  of,  (describing  the  office  of  the  magistrate  issuing  the 
writ,  or  if  issued  by  a  court,  inserting  the  style  of  such  court)  on  the 
day  of  at  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon 

(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  same  day,  at  (naming  the  place)  or  forth- 
with (as  the  case  may  be),  and  that  you  then  and  there  state  in  wri- 
ting, the  cause  of  detaining  the  said  person,  and  produce  your  authority 
for  so  doing,  and  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail  under  the  heavy  penalties 
denounced  by  law  against  those  who  disobey  this  writ.  E.  F.  judge, 
&c.  or  O.  H.  clerk  of  the  court  of,  &c. 

Art.  60.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (if  issued  by  a  judge)  must  be 
signed  by  him,  or  (if  issued  by  a  court)  must  be  signed  by  the  clerk, 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  such  court. 

Art.  61.  The  proceedings  under  this  writ  are  considered  as  the 
most  effectual  safeguard  of  personal  liberty  against  public  or  private 
attempts  to  invade  it  It  is  therefore  declared,  that  in  all  cases  where 
there  may  be  any  doubt  on  the  construction  of  any  provision  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  construction  must  be  given  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
person  applying  for  relief  under  it,  and  which  will  give  the  most  ex- 
tensive operation  in  all  cases,  to  the  remedies  hereby  provided  agaitast 
illegal  restraint 

Art.  62.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not  to  be  disobeyed  for  any 
defect  of  form.  It  is  sufficient ;  1st,  If  the  person  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, be  designated,  either  by  the  style  of  his  office  (if  he  have  any), 
or  by  such  other  appellation  or  description  as  may  make  it  understood 
by  one  of  common  understanding,  that  he  is  the  person  intended,  and 
any  one  who  may  be  served  with  this  writ,  who  has,  in  fact,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  person  directed  to  be  produced,  or  who  exercises  a  re- 
straint over  hi^.  cannot  avoid  obedience  thereto,  although  the  writ 
may  be  directed  to  him  by  a  wrong  name,  a  false  description,  or  even 
although  it  be  directed  to  another.  2d,  It  is  sufficient  if  the  person 
who  is  directed  to  be  produced,  be  designated  by  name,  or  if  the  name 
be  unknown  or  uncertain,  if  he  be  described  in  any  other  way  so  as  to 
make  it  be  understood  by  one  of  common  understanding,  who  is  the 
person  intended.  3d,  The  name  and  office  of  the  judge,  or  the  sttls 
of  the  court  issuing  the  writ,  must  be  cither  stated  in  the  body  of  the 
writ,  or  by  the  signature  thereof,  so  as  to  show  sufficiently  the  author- 
ity for  issuing  the  same.  If  the  time  of  making  the  return  should  be 
omitted,  the  writ  is  to  be  obeyed  without  delay ;  if  no  gljlBe  be  in- 
serted, it  must  be  obeyed,  by  making  the  return  at  the  owelling  of 
the  judge  or  the  usual  place  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the  court,  which- 
ever issued  the  same. 

Art.  63.  The  insertion  of  words  in  the  writ,  other  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  above  given  form,  or  the  omission  of  any  which  are 
inserted  in  such  form,  shall  not  vitiate  the  writ,  provided  the  substan- 
tial parts  enumerated  in  the  preceding  article  are  preserved. 
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SECTION  II. 

Who  hai  tuthority  to  iMoe  writt  of  habeat  earptu^  and  in  what  caae  and  liov  theyr  are 

to  he  applied  for. 

Art.  64.  The  district  courts  and  the  criminal  coarty  as  now  estab- 
lished, and  all  other  courts  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  having 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars,  or  of  criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  is  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  ;  and  the  judges  of  such  coarts 
have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  directed  to  any  person 
within  their  respective  districts. 

Art.  65.  When  the  judge  of  ut\y  district  is  absent,  interested  or  inet- 
psble,  from  whatever  cause,  of  acting,  and  there  is  no  judge  of  a  crim- 
inal court  in  such  district,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  bsued  by  i 
judge  of  competent  authority,  in  any  of  the  adjoining  districts ;  provi- 
ded, the  absence,  interest  or  inability  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  where 
the  illegal  imprisonment  is  said  to  exist,  be  made  to  appear  by  the 
oath  of  the  party  applying,  or  other  sufficient  evidence. 

Art  66.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  obtained  by  petition 
addressed  to  any  court  or  judge,  havine  authority  to  grant  the  same, 
signed  either  by  the  party,  for  whose  relief  it  is  intended,  or  any  other 
person  on  his  behalf.     The  petition  must  state  in  substance  : 

1.  That  the  party  is  illegally  imprisoned  or  restrained  in  his  liberty, 
and  by  whom,  naming  both  parties,  if  their  names  are  known,  or  de- 
signating or  describing  them,  if  they  are  not 

2.  If  the  confinement  or  restraint  is  by  virtue,  or  under  colour  of 
any  judicial  writ,  order  or  process,  a  copy  thereof  ^at  be  annexed^ 
or  it  must  be  averred  that  such  copy  has  been  demanded  and  refused. 

3.  If  the  confinement  or  restraint  be  by  virtue  of  judicial  process, 
regular  in  form,  but  illegally  obtained  or  executed,  it  must  be  set 
forth  in  what  the  illegality  consists. 

4.  If  the  confinement  or  restraint  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  judlciil 
process,  then  the  petitioner  need  only  state  that  the  party  is  illegally 
confined  or  restrained. 

5.  The  petition  must  contain  a  prayer  for  the  writ  o{  habeas  corpus. 
.  6.  It  must  be  sworn  to  be  true,  at  least  according  to  the  belief  of  tbe 

person  milking  the  application. 

Art.  67.  Any  court  or  judge  empowered  to  grant  writs  of  habeoM 
corpus  on  receiving  such  petition,  shall,  without  delay,  grant  tbe 
same  ;  unless  it  appear  from  the  petition  itself,  or  from  documents  ao- 
nexed,  that  the  party  can  neither  be  discharged,  nor  admitted  to  bail) 
nor  in  any  other  manner  relieved. 

Art  68.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  granted  in  court  by  the  siaoa- 
ture  of  the  clerk,  and  affixing  the  seal  of  the  court  to  the  writ  It  if 
granted  by  the  judge,  by  his  signature  only. 

Art  69.  Whenever  the  court  or  judge,- duly  authorized,  shall  koow, 
or  have  reason  to  believe,  that  any  one,  in  the  district  of  such  jud|pe  or 
court,  is  illegally  confined  or  restrained  in  his  liberty,  they  shall  lasue 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  his  relief,  although  no  petition  bepresentedf 
or  application  made  for  such  writ 
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Art.  70.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  by  the  oath  of  a  credible  wit- 
ness;  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  that  any  one  is  held  in  illegal  con- 
finement or  custody,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  carried  out  «f  the  state,  or  suffer  some  irreparable  injury,  before 
he  can  be  relieved  in  the  usual  course  of  law  ;  or  whenever  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  has  been  issued  and  disobeyed,  any  court  or  judge,  em- 
powered to  issue  writs  of  habeatf  corpus,  shall  make  a  warrant,  directed 
to  any  sheriff  or  other  executive  ofiSccr  of  justice,  or  any  other  person 
who  may  agree  to  execute  the  same,  commanding  him  to  take  and 
bring  the  prisoner,  so  illegally  confined,  before  such  judge,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

Art.  71.  Where  the  proof  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  an  arrest  of  the  person,  having  the  prisoner  in  cus- 
tody for  any  offence  against  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  in  favour  of  personal  liberty,  the  judge  may  add  to  the 
warrant  an  order  of  arrest  of  such  person  for  such  offence,  who  shall 
be  brought  before  the  judge,  and  shall  be  examined  and  committed, 
bailed  or  discharged,  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  first 
title  of  the  second  book  of  this  code. 

Art.  72.  Any  officer,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  warrant  men- 
tioned in  the  two  last  preceding  articles  shall  be  delivered;  shall  exe- 
cute the  same  by  bringing  the  person  held  in  custody  (and  the  person 
who  detains  him,  if  so  commanded  by  the  warrant),  before  the  Judge 
or  court,  issuing  the  same,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment or  restraint,  and  either  discharge,  bail,  or  remand  the 
party  into  custody,  as  directed  in  this  chapter  in  cases  of  returns  of 
writs  of  habeas  corpus. 

Art.  73.  The  person,  to  whom  the  warrant  mentioned  in  the  three 
last  preceding  articles  may  be  directed,  shall,  for  the  execution  thereof, 
have  the  same  powers,  and  be  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  are  desig- 
nated in  the  chapter  of  this  code  which  relates  to  the  execution  of  war- 
rants of  arrest ;  but  the  said  warrant  may  be  executed  in  any  parish  of 
the  state,  into  which  the  party  for  whose  relief  it  issued,  may  have 
been  carried,  without  any  indorsement  of  such  writ,  as  is  required  in 
cases  of  arrest. 

Art.  74.  No  fees  or  emolument  whatever  shall  be  received  by  any 
judge,  clerk  or  other  officer,  for  granting  a  writ  oi  habeas  corpus^  but 
the  expences  of  conducting  the  prisoner  before  the  court  or  judge,  must 
be  tendered  to  the  person  having  charge  of  him,  at  the  rate  o£  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  mile,  unless  the  judge  granting  the  writ,  be  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  pay  such  expences,  and  shall  by  writing 
on  the  back  of  said  writ,  direct  that  they  be  advanced  by  the  person 
having  the  custody  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  judge  may  on  the  return, 
either  direct  that  such  expenses  be  paid  by  either  party ,^  or  by  the  state, 
or  the  parish,  as  circumstances  may  render  proper. 

Art.  75.  In  all  cases  where  the  law  does  not  otherwise  specially 
provide,  every  one  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  person  uncon- 
trolled by  any  other  individual.  When  the  right  is  interfered  with 
by  detaining  the  person  against  his  will,  within  certain  limits,  either 
by  threats,  oy  the  fear  of  injury,  or  by  bonds,  or  other  physical  and 
material  obstacles,  the  party  is  said  to  be  confined  or  imprisoned  and 
to  be  in  custody  of  the  person  who  continues  such  detention.  A  per- 
son also  has  the  custody  of  another,  who  does  not  confine  him  within 
3M 
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certain  limitSi  but  by  menace  or  forces  directs  his  movements,  and 
obli^  him  against  his  will,  to  go  or  remain  where  be  directs. 

When  no  such  detention  within  certain  limits  exist,  but  an  authority 
is  claimed  and  exercised  of  general  control  over  the  actions  of  the 
party  against  his  consent,  he  is  said  to  be  under  the  bsstraiht  of  the 
person  exercising  such  coatrol. 

In  all  cases  whatever,  where  such  ihiprisonment,  confinement,  cus- 
tody or  restraint  exists,  which  is  not  au^orised  by  pontlTe  law,  or  is 
exercised  in  a  mode  or  degree  not  authorised  by  law,  the  party  ag- 
grieved may  have  relief  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Art.  76.  When  a  person  claiming  to  be  free,  shall  be  held  as  a  slave, 
relief  may  be  granted  by  habeas  corpus^  and  his  discbarge  shall  be 
full  evidence  of  his  liberty  against  Ihe  person  claiming  him  as  a  slave, 
unless  he  shall  within  ten  days  after  such  discharge,  institute  a  civil 
suit,  in  which  he  may  obtain  a  sequestration  of  the  body  of  the  party 
so  discharged,  provided  he  give  the  security  required  by  law  in  case  of 
SEQUESTRATION,  and  producc  such  evidence  of  his  property,  as  will 
satisfy  the  judge  of  any  court  having  cognizance  of  the  cause,  that  the 
party  is  a  slave,  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  his  services. 

But  unless  such  suit  be  instituted,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  the  party 
who  held  him  as  a  slave,  shall  be  forever  barred  from  making  any  claim 
to  the  services  of  the  person  so  discharged  ;  and  on  the  trial  of  such 
suit,  the  discharge  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
party  discharged,  and  throw  the  burthen  of  proof  on  the  person  claim- 
ing him  as  a  slave. 


SECTION  III. 


How  tiie  writ  of  habeas  corput  is  served  and  returned. 

Art.  77.  This  writ  is  served  by  delivering  the  original  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  directed,  or  to  him  in  whose  custody,  or  under  whott 
restraint  the  party  for  whose  relief  it  is  intended,  is  detained.  If  ^ 
refuse  to  receive  it,  he  must  be  informed  verbally  of  the  purport  of  the 
writ  If  he  conceal  himself,  or  refuse  admittance  to  the  person  charged 
with  the  service,  the  writ  must  be  fixed  in  some  conspicuous  place  on 
the  outside,  either  of  his  dwelling-house,  or  of  the  place  where  the 
party  is  eonfined. 

Art  78.  Any  free  white  male  person,  capable  of  giving  testimooj} 
may  serve  the  writ 

Art.  79.  Its  service  is  proved  by  the  declaration  on  oath,  and  in 
writing  of  the  person  making  the  service. 

Art  80.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  upon  w^hom  a  writ  of  habeas 
carpus  is  served,  whether  such  writ  be  directed  to  him  or  not,  to  (ibej 
ana  return  the  same  without  delay. 

Art  81.  This  is  done  by  producing,  as  directed,  the  person  in- 
tended to  be^  released,  if  in  his  custody,  or  under  bis  power  or  coBfro^ 
and  by  making  a  return  in  writine  on  the  back  of  the  writ,  oramies^ 
to  it,  which  must  state  plainly  and  unequivocally: 

1.  Whether  he  have  or  have  not  the  party  in  his  power  or  custod/i 
or  under  his  restraint 
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d.  By  virtue  of  what  authority,  or  for  what  cause  he  took  or  detains 
him. 

3.  If  he  had  the  party  in  his  power  or  custody,  or  under  his  restraint 
at  any  time  within  three  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  writ,  but  has 
transferred  such  custody  or  restraint  to  another ;  then  stating  particu- 
larly, to  whom,  at  what  time,  for  what  cause,  and  by  what  authority 
8uch  transfer  took  place. 

4.  If  he  have  the  party  in  his  custody,  or  under  his  restraint,  by 
virtue  of  any  writ  or  warrant,  or  other  written  authority,  the  same 
must  be  annexed  to  the  return. 

Art.  82.  The  return  must  be  signed  by  the  persons  making  the 
same,  and  attested  on  oath. 

Art  83.  Whenever  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  taken  out  for 
any  one  in  custody,  by  virtue  of  an  order.or  execution  issued  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  final  judgment',  sentence  or  decree  of  any  compib- 
TENT  tribunal,  either  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  officer  having 
legal  custody  of  such  person,  need  not  produce  him,  unless  specially 
directed  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  such  execution  or  order,  in  tne  cases 
hereafter  provided  for ;  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  a  return  in 
writing,  annexing  the  order  or  execution,  by  virtue  of  which  the  party 
is  detained.  Provided  always:  that  for  any  special  cause  for  which  re- 
lief may  legally  be  granted^  either  set  forth  in  the  affidavit,  on  which 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  issued,  or  appearing  on  the  return,  the 
judge  may  order  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  up,  notwithstanding  such 
final  judgment,  sentence  or  decree,  and  may  proceed  to  give  the  relief 
to  which  the^party  is  entitled. 

Art  84.  The  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  be  made 
within  twelve  hours  after  the  service,  or  sooner,  if  required  by  the  writ, 
if  the  party  to  be  relieved  by  it  is  within  twelve  miles  of  the  place  of 
return.  If  he  be  at  a  greater  distance,  then  he  must  make  the  return, 
allowing  one  day  for  every  twenty  miles  distance,  which  the  party 
must  travel,  in  order  to  make  the  return,  and  in  proportion  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance. 


SECTION  IV. 


The  mode  of  enforcing  t  return. 


• 

Art  85.  When  it  appears  to  the  court  or  judge,  issuing  the  writ, 
that  it  has  been  duly  served,  if  the  person  intended  to  be  relieved,  is 
not  produced  at  the  time,  which  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  judge,  who  issued  the  writ,  or  if  issued  by  a  court,  the 
said  court,  or  any  judge  thereof,  shall  make  a  warrant,  directed  to  any 
executive  officer  of  justice,  or  other  person  willing  to  execute  the  same, 
commanding  him  to  take  the  person,  who  has  disobeyed  the  writ,  into 
custody,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  judge  or  court,  which  issued  the 
warrant,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  and  if,  on  being  brought 
before  the  court  or  judge,  he  shall  refuse  to  return  the  writ,  or  does 
not  produce  the  person  he  was  ordered  to  bring  up,  in  the  cases  wherein 
he  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  obliged  to  produce  him,  he  shall 
be  committed  to  prison,  and  remain  there  until  the  effect  of  the  writ 
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shall  be  produced,  and  until  he  shall  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  procedure, 
and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  penalties  innposed  by  law,  for  dis- 
obedience to  the  said  writ,  and  for  any  other  offence  against  personal 
liberty,  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty,  in  the  imprisonmcot  or  de- 
tention complained  of. 

Art  86.  In  the  case  provided  for  by  the  last  preceding  article,  the 

Ecrson  intended  to  be  relieved  by  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpusj  must 
e  brought  up  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  second  section  of  this 
chapter. 

Art.  87.  Whenever,  from  sickness  or  infirmity  of  the  person  di- 
rected to  be  produced,  he  cannot,  without  danger  of  his  life,  be  brought 
before  the  judge,  the  party  in  whose  custody  he  is,  may  state  that  fact 
in  the  return  of  the  writ;  and  if  it  be  made  to  appear,  by  the  certificate 
of  a  physician  regularly  admitted  to  practice,  and  the  testimony  of  twa 
other  witnesses,  and  the  signature  of  the  party  intended  to  be  relieved, 
if  he  can  write;  then,  if  the  judge  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion, and  if  the  return  be  otherwise  sufiBcient,  it  shall  be  good  without 
the  production  of  the  person,  and  the  judge  may  either  go  to  the  place 
where  the  prisoner  is  confined,  if  he  think  justice  requires  it,  or  he  may 
proceed,  when  he  is  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  allegation, as  in  other 
cases,  to  decide  on  the  return. 

Art  88.  The  death  of  the  prisoner,  or  any  other  ineyitablb  acci- 
dent, or  SUPERIOR  FORCE,  will  bc  a  good  return  to  excuse  the  jMroduc- 
tion  of  the  prisoner  ;  provided  proof  of  such  fact  be  given  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  the  court  or  judge,  issuing  the  writ ;  but  this  as 
well  as  any  other  matter  alleged  in  any  return,  may  be  contested  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Art.  89.  When  any  one  shall  die,  while  under  imprisonment,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  person  in  whose  custody  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  without  any  delay,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  coroner  of  the 
parish,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  attend,  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  shall  summon  a  jury  of  householders  in  the  said  parish, 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  eighteen,  who  shall  view 
the  body,  and  being  first  duly  sworn,  shall  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  person  came  by  his  death  ;  and  the  said  jury  shall,  in  all 
cases,  cause  the  body  to  be  inspected  by  a  surgeon  or  a  physician  duly 
admitted,  and  examine  him  as  well  as  all  other  persons  they  may  call 
as  witnesses,  and  if  they  do  not  appear,  compel  their  attendance  by 
warrant     And  the  said  jury,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  make  and 
sign  an  inquest  or  certificate,  stating  that  they  have  examined  witnesses, 
and  are  satisfied  that  the  body  produced  to  them,  is  that  of  such  a  person 
(naming  him)  and  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  inquest,  that  the  death  ofsach 
prisoner  was  caused  by  a  crime  ;  in  which  case  the  coroner  or  justice 
shall  send  the  inquest  to  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  crime,  and 
shall  immediately  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the 
party,  who  shall  appear  by  such  inquest  to  be  guilty.     And  wherever 
the  death  of  a  prisoner  is  returned  as  a  reason  for  not  producing  him 
in  the  return  of  a  habeas  corpusy  the  inquest  proving  such  death  most 
be  annexed  to  the  return. 
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SECTION  V. 


Of  the  proceedings  on  the  return. 


Art.  90.  The  judge  or  court  before  whom  a  person  is  brought  on  a 
habeas  corpus,  shall  examine  the  return  and  the  papers,  if  any,  referred 
to  in  it,  and  if  no  legal  cause  be  shown  for  the  imprisonment  or  re- 
straint ;  or  if  it  appear,  although  leeally  committed,  he  has  not  been 
prosecuted,  tried  or  sentenced,  withm  the  periods  for  those  purposes 
respectively  limited  by  law,  or  that  for  any  other  cause  the  imprison- 
ment or  restraint  cannot  legally  be  continued,  he  shall  discharge  him 
from  4he  custody  or  restraint  under  which  he  is  held. 

Art.  91.  If  it  appear  that  the  party  has  been  legally  committed  for 
an  oflTence,  bailable  ov  bight,  or  if  he  appear  by  the  testimony  offer* 
ed  with  the  return,  to  be  guilty  of  such  on  offence,  although  the  com- 
mitment be  irregular,  or  there  be  no  commitment,  he  shall  bail  the  pri- 
soner, if  good  bail  be  offered. 

Art  92.  In  cases  which  are  not  bailable  of  bight,  the  judge  has  a 
discretion,  the  exercise  of  which  involves  a  high  responsibility.  It 
must  of  necessity  be  left  to  his  sagacity  and  prudence  to  distinguish 
between  those  presumptions,  which  leave  a  strong  probability  of  guilt 
and  those  which  are  too  slight  to  justify  imprisonment,  previous  to  the 
trial.  In  the  latter  case  only  of  presumptions,  which  are  not  strong, 
he  may  admit  to  bail.  This  discretion,  however,  cannot  be  exercised 
at  all.  1st,  Where  the  crime  has  been  freely  confessed  before  a  magis- 
trate. 2d,  Where  it  is  positively  and  directly  charged  by  the  oath  of 
a  credible  witness  present  at  the  act.  3d,  Where  an  indictment  has 
been  found,  charging  the  prisoner  with  an  offence  not  bailable  of 

BIGHT. 

Art.  93.  If  the  party  be  not  entitled  to  his  discharge,  and  cannot 
be  bailed,  the  judge  must  remand  him  to  the  custody,  or  place  him  un- 
der the  restraint  from  which  he  was  taken,  if  such  custody  or  restraint 
be  legal,  or  otherwise  place  him  in  the  custody  or  power  of  such  per- 
son, as  by  the  law  of  the  state,  he  is  entitled  thereto. 

Art.  94.  If  the  judge  cannot  immediately  determine  the  case,  he 
may  until  judgment  be  given  on  the  return,  either  place  him  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  where  the  return  is  made,  or  place 
him  under  such  care,  and  in  such  custody,  as  his  age  or  other  circum- 
stances may  require. 

Art.  95.  If  it  be  shown  by  the  return  that  the  person  is  detained 
by  virtue  of  an  informal  or  void  commitment,  yet  if  from  the  docu- 
ments on  which  it  was  made,  or  from  other  proof,  it  appear  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  commitment,  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  discharged — 
but  the  judge  or  court  before  whom  he  is  brought,  shall  cither  commit 
him  for  trial,  or  admit  him  to  bail,  in  cases  where,  by  law,  he  may  be 
bailed. 

Art.  96.  In  order  to  enable  the  judge,  before  whom  a  return  to  a 
writ  o(  habeas  corpus  is  made,  to  perform  the  duty  required  by  the  last 
preceding  section,  the  ofiScer  having  the  custody  of  any  person  com- 
mitted for  any  offence,  for  whose  relief  such  writ  is  granted,  must  show 
the  same  to  tiie  magistrate  who  made  the  commitment,  or  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  (if  the  papers  relative  to  the  commitment  have  been  dcliv- 
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ered  to  him,)  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  doty  of  such  magistrate  or 
clerk,  to  attend  at  the  hour  and  place  of  the  return,  and  exhibit  to 
the  judge  or  court,  to  which  the  same  is  made,  all  the  proofs  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  said  commitnlent;  and  if  such  magistrate  or  clerk 
neglect  to  attend,  the  judge  or  court  is  authorized,  on  proof  of  his 
having  had  the  notice  required  by  this  article,  to  enforce  his  attendance 
by  warrant  of  arrest,  and  the  party  when  arrested,  shall  be  kept  in 
custody  until  he  perform  the  duty  required  by  this  article. 

Art.  97.  When  it  appears  by  the  retura  that  the  person  soliciting 
his  discharge,  is  in  custody,  on  any  civil  process,  or  that  any  other  per- 
son has  an  interest  in  continuing  his  imprisonment  or  restraint,  no  order 
shall  be  given  for  his  discharge,  until  it  appear  that  the  plaintiff,  io 
such  civil  suit,  or  the  person  so  interested,  or  their  attorneys  oragents, 
if  either  are  within  twenty  miles,  have  had  reasonable  notice  of  the 
issuing  of  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Art  98.  The  party  brought  before  the  judge  on  the  return  of  the 
habeas  corpus^  may  deny  any  of  the  material  facts  set  forth  in  the 
return,  or  allege  any  fact,  to  show  either  that  the  imprisonment  or  de- 
tention is  unlawful,  or  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge,  which  alle- 
gations or  denials  must  be  on  oath  ;  and  thereupon  the  judge  shall 
proceed  in  a  summary  way,  to  hear  testimony,  and  the  arguments,  as 
well  of  the  party  interested,  civilly,  if  any  there  be,  as  of  the  prisooer, 
and  the  person  who  holds  him  in  custody,  and  shall  dispose  of  the  pri- 
soner as  the  case  may  require. 

Art  99.  If  it  appear  on  the  return,  that  the  prisoner  is  in  custodj 
by  virtue  of  process  from  any  court  legally  constituted,  he  can  be  dis- 
charged only  in  one  of  the  following  cases : 

1.  Where  the  court  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  either 
as  to  matter,  place,  sum  or  person. 

2.  Where,  though  the  original  imprisonment  was  lawftil,  yet  hy 
some  act,  omission  or  event,  which  has  taken  place  afterwards,  the 
party  has  become  entitled  to  his  liberty. 

3.  Where  the  process  is  defective  in  some  substantial  form  required 
by  law. 

4.  Where  the  process,  though  in  proper  form,  has  been  issued  io  i 
case,  or  under  circumstances  where  the  law  does  not  allow  processor 
orders  for  imprisonment,  or  arrest  to  issue. 

5.  Where,  although  in  proper  form,  the  process  has  been  issued  or 
executed  by  a  person  either  unauthorised,  or  improperly  authorised  to 
issue  or  execute  the  same,  or  where  the  person  having  the  custodj  of 
the  prisoner  under  such  process,  is  not  the  person  empowered  by  Iiw 
to  detain  him. 

6.  Where  the  process  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  false  preten- 
ces or  bribery. 

7.  Where  there  is  no  general  law,  nor  any  Judgment,  order  or  decree 
of  a  court,  to  authorise  the  process,  if  in  a  civil  suit,  nor  any  coovictioOf 
if  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 

But  no  judge  or  court,  on  the  return  of  a  habeas  carpus^  shall  io 
any  matter  inquire  into  the  legality  or  justice  of  a  judgment  or  decree 
of  a  court  legEilly  constituted,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  appeals  tbit 
there  is  a  sufficient  legal  cause  for  the  commitment  of  me  pnioov 
for  an  offence,  although  it  may  have  been  informally  made,  or  with- 
out due  authority,  or  the  process  may  have  been  ezecated  by  a  pc^ 
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son  not  duly  aulhorbed,  the  judge  shall  make  a  new  commitment^  in 
proper  form,  and,  directed  to  the  proper  officer,  or  admit  the  party  to 
bail  if  the  case  be  bailable. 

Art  100.  The  order  of  discharge  made  by  a  court  or  judg^,  on  the 
return  of  a  habetM  corpus^  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  restoring 
the  party  to  liberty,  and  securing  him  from  any  future  imprisonment 
or  restraint  for  the  same ;  it  is  not  conclusive,  as  to  any  other  civil 
right,  except  with  respect  to  persons  claimed  as  slaves,  which  is  herein 
specially  provided  for. 

Art.  101.  No  person  who  has  been  discharged  by  order  of  a  court  or 
judge,  on  a  habeas  corpus^  shall  be  again  imprisoned,  restrained  or 
kept  in  custody  for  the  same  cause,  unless  he  be  afterwards  indicted 
for  the  same  offence.     But  it  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  same  cause. 

1.  If  after  a  discharge  for  defect  of  proof,  or  for  any  material  defect 
in  the  commitment,  in  a  criminal  case,  the  prisoner  should  be  again  ar- 
rested on  sufficient  proof,  and  committed  by  legal  process  for  the 
same  offence. 

2.  If  in  a  civil  suit,  the  party  has  been  discharged  for  any  illegality 
in  the  judgment  or  process,  and  is  afterwards  imprisoned  by  legal  pro- 
cess, for  the  same  cause  of  action. 

3.  Generally,  whenever  the  discharge  has  been  ordered  on  account 
of  the  non-observance  of  any  of  the  forms  required  by  law,  the  party 
may  be  a  second  time  imprisoned,  if  the  cause  be  legal,  and  the  u)rms 
required  by  law  observea. 

Art  102.  When  a  judge,  authorized  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus^ 
shall  be  satisfied  that  any  person  in  legal  custody,  on  a  charge  for  any 
offence,  is  afflicted  with  a  disease,  which  will  render  a  removal  necess- 
ary for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  such  judge  may  order  his  removal, 
on  his  giving  bail  with  two  securities,  in  such  sum  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  judge,  that  he  will  surrender  himself  to  the  same  custody,  when- 
ever he  shall  be  thereunto  required,  or  the  judge  may  in  such  case, 
where  the  prisoner  is  manifestly  unable  to  procure  bail,  put  him  in  the 
custody  of  an  executive  officer  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
watch  over  the  said  prisoner  in  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  removed, 
to  prevent  his  escape.  Provided,  that  the  fact  of  such  disease,  and 
the  necessity  of  removal,  shall  appear  by  the  oaths  of  two  physicians 
or  surgeons  duly  admitted  to  practice,  and  that  the  physican  who  shall 
attend  on  such  prisoner  after  his  removal,  shall  also  take  an  oath  that 
he  will  give  notice  to  a  magistrate  as  soon  as  in  his  opinion  the  said 
prisoner  may  safely  be  rj^rned  to  his  imprisonment,  which  magis- 
trate shall,  on  receiving  aSth^otice,  issue  a  warrant  for  his  removal  to 
the  place  in  which  he  was  fflfmerly  confined. 


V 


SECTION  VI. 


Geoeral  provitioDt. 


Art  103.  No  person  shall  be  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  who  is  in  custody  on  a  commitment  for  any  offence  exclusively 
cognizable  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  by  order,  execution  or 
process^  issuins  out  of  such  courts,  in  cases  where  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion, or  who  is  held  by  virtue  of  any  legal  engagement,  or  enlistment  in 
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the  army,  or  who,  being  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  is  con- 
fined by  any  one  legally  acting  under  the  authority  thereof^  or  who 
is  held  as  prisoner  of  war,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  104.  There  is  no  other  writ  of  habeas  corpus  known  in  the  law 
of  this  state,  but  that  described  and  provided  for  in  this  ehapter. 
Courts  having  occasion  to  direct  the  production  of  prisoners  before 
them,  either  to  prosecute,  to  give  testimony,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  examining  into  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment,  may  com- 
mand the  production  of  such  prisoners  by  an  order  of  court,  entered 
on  their  minutes,  and  certified  to  the  ofBcer  having  charge  of  such 
prisoner. 


SECTION  VII. 

PeoalUes  for  the  breachei  of  the  duties  eDJoioed  by  thu  chapter. 

Art.  105.  Any  judge  empowered  by  this  chapter,  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpusy  who  shall  refuse  to  issue  such  writ,  when  legally  ap- 
plied to,  in  a  case  where  such  writ  may  lawfully  issue,  or  who  shall 
unreasonably  delay  the  issuing  of  such  writ,  or  who,  in  cases  where 
such  writ  is  allowed  to  issue  without  any  proof,  shall  wilfullt  omit 
to  issue,  or  wilfully  and  unreasonably  delay  the  issuing  such  writ, 
shall  for  every  offence  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

Art  106.  Any  judge  so  authorized,  who  shall  refuse,  or  wilfuUj 
omit  to  perform,  any  other  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  this  chap- 
ter, or  shall  unreasonably  delay  the  performance  thereof,  by  which  re- 
fusal, omission  or  negligence,  any  illegal  imprisonment  is  caused  or 
prolonged,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Art  107.  Any  executive  officer  of  justice  to  whom  a  writ  of  Aoieot 
corpus,  or  any  other  warrant,  writ  or  order,  authorized  by  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  directed,  delivered  or  .tendered,  who  shall  refuse,  or 
neglect  to  serve  or  execute  the  same,  as  by  this  chapter  is  directed, 
or  who  shall  unreasonably  delay  the  service  or  execution  thereof,  diall 
be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Art  108.  Any  one  having  the  person  in  his  custody,  or  under  his 
restraint,  power  or  control,  for  whose  relief  a  writ  of  habeas  corput 
is  issued,  who,  with  the  intent  to  avoid  the  effect  of  such  writ,  shall 
transfer  such  person  to  the  custody,  or  place  him  under  the  power  or 
control  of  another,  or  shall  conceal  hiiiyj#  change  the  place  of  his 
confinement,  with  intent  to  avoid  the  OMMhih  of  such  writ,  or  with 
intent  to  remove  him  out  of  the  state,  sn^[lbe  fined  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour,  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Art  109.  In  a  prosecution  for  any  penalty  incurred,  under  the  last 
preceding  article,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  had  issued  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  transfer  oreot- 
cealment  therein  mentioned,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  acts  therein  fiv- 
bidden,  were  done  with  the  intent  to  avoid  the  operation  of  such  writ 

Art  1 10.  Any  one  having  the  person  for  whose  relief  a  writof  Aohst 
corpus  is  issued,  in  his  custody,  or  under  his  power  or  control,  wh^ 
(without  being  guilty  of  any  of  the  acts  made  punishable  byibtbd 
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preceding  article)  shall,  after  being  legally  served  with  such  writ,  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  produce  such  person,  in  cases  where,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  he  is  bound  to  produce  him,  shall  be  fined  in 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Art  111.  Any  person  to  whom  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  directed, 
and  on  whom  it  is  duly  served,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
a  return  thereto,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  third  section  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  even  if  he 
have  not  the  party  whom  it  is  intended  to  relieve  in  his  custody,  or 
under  his  power  or  control. 

Art  112.  Any  sherifif  or  his  deputy,  any  jailor  or  coroner,  having 
custody  of  any  prisoner,  committed  on  any  civil  or  criminal  process 
of  any  court  or  magistrate,  who  shall  neglect  to  give  such  prisoner  a 
copy  of  the  process,  order  or  commitment,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
imprisoned,  within  three  hours  after  demand,  shall  be  fined  in  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Art  lis.  Any  magistrate  who,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  issuing  of  a 
habeas  corpus  for  any  person  committed  h|^ini  for  any  offence,  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus^  in  the  manner  di- 
rected in  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  doK 
lars  ;  unless,  before  receiving  such  notice^  he  shall  have  returned  the 
papers  relative  to  such  commitment,  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  having 
cognizance  of  the  cause. 

Art  114.  Any  person  who,  knowing  that  another  has  been  dis- 
charge by  order  of  a  competent  judge,  on  a  habeas  corpus^  shall,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  arrest  or  detain  him  again  for 
the  same  cause,  which  was  shown  on  the  return  of  such  writ,  shall  be 
fined  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first,  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  second  ofience. 

Art  115.  Any  able  bodied  male  inhabitant  of  this  state,  above  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who  shall,  when  legally 
called  on  for  that  purpose,  refuse  to  aid  a  magistrate,  executive  officer 
of  justice,  or  other  person,  legally  authorized  to  serve  or  execute  any 
writ,  commitment  or  order,  issued  by  virtue  of  this  chapter,  in  the  ser- 
yice  or  execution  of  such  writ,  warrant  or  order,  shall  be  fined  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Art  116.  The  recovery  of  the  said  fines  shall  be  no  bar  to  a  civil  suit 
for  damages,  or  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  for  such  of  the  said  acts  or 
omissions  as  may,  in  the  third  book  of  this  code,  be  declared  to  be 
an  ofience. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  suppressing  permanent  offences  against  property  ^  and  qf  the  dis- 
position  qf  personal  property y  seized  and  supposed  to  be  stolen. 

Art  117.  Permanent  ofiences  against  personal  property,  by  a  crimi- 
nal taking,  may  be  suppressed  either  by  civil  suit  for  its  restoration,  or 
by  the  means  hereinbefore  directed  of  a  search  warrant,  or  by  resist- 
ance to  the  unlawful  taking. 
3  N 
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Art.  118.  In  all  cases  of  a  conviction  for  a  criminal  taking  or  deten- 
tion of  personal,  property,  which  is  taken  with  the  offender  or  in  his 
possession,  or  where  without  such  conviction  the  property  is  found  on 
a  search  warrant,  or  is  detained  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  justice  on 
suspicion  of  being  stolen;  on  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership,  it  shall  be 
restored  to  the  owner. 

Art  119.  No  property  coming  to  the  possession  of  a  magistrate, 
court  or  officer  of  justice,  by  any  of  the  means  described  in  the  last 
preceding  article,  shall  be  restored  to  any  one  claiming  as  owner  until 
after  notice  published  for  fifteen  days,  describing  the  prop>erty  and  d^ 
signating  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken,  or  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  requiring  all  persons  having  any  claims,  to  make  them 
known. 

Art.  120.  If  no  more  than  one  claimant  appear,  the  property  shall, 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  civil  claim,  be  delivered  to  him  on  hii 
making  oath  to  the  ownership.  If  more  than  one  claimant  appear,  the 
property  shall  remain  sequestered  in  the  hands  of  the  8heri£^  until  by 
a  civil  suit  the  rights  of  4^1  parties  be  determined. 

Art.  121.  If  no  claimant  appear,  the  property  shall  be  sold  Mt  auction, 
and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  if  no  claim  be 
made  on  him  by  any  person  claiming  as  owner  within  one  year,  it  shall 
be  carried  to  account  of  the  Recompense  Fund,  hereinafter  designated. 

Art.  122.  If  an  indictment  or  information  be  presented  against  any 
one  for  a  violent  dispossession  of  real  property,  contrary  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  it  shall  be  tried  in 
preference  to  any  other,  except  those  for  offences  punishable  with  impri- 
sonment for  life;  and  an  information  may  be  filed  when  the  court  is  not 
in  session  by  permission  of  the  judge,  who  shall  thereupon  hold  a  special 
court  for  the  trial  of  such  ofi'ence. 

Art  123.  If  the  defendant  be  convicted,  the  person  aggrieved  ahall 
be  restored  to,  and  maintained  by  the  court  in,  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty against  the  person  convicted,  until  the  right  shall  be  determined 
by  a  civil  suit,  if  any  be  brought 


TITLE  III. 


OF  THB  MANNER  OF  tALLWO  FOR  AND  SMPLCMh^  THE  mUTARV  FORCE  OF  10 

STATE  IN  AID  OF  THE  CITlL  POWER. 

Art  124.  Neither  the  militia  nor  any  other  military  force  shall  be 
employed  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  or  brought  to  act  in  a  miliUiy 
capacity  against  any  persons  in  the  state,  unless  it  be  called  for  io  tte 
manner  directed  by  this  title  ;  and  when  so  called  for  shall  be  flobjs^ 
to  the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  manner  and  cases  in  which  the  miUtary  force  may  be 

required. 

Art  125.  When  any  three  magistrates,  of  whom  a  judge  must  aN 
ways  be  one,  shall  be  convinced  by  the  afiSdavits  of  two  inhabitantii  of 
the  state)  that  a  biot  or  insurrection  hss  taken  place  in  the  parish 
in  which  the  persons  making  the  afiSdavit  reside,  and  that  the  persons 
engag^  therein  cannot  be  arrested  or  dispersed  by  the  ordinary  force 
of  civil  authority,  they  shall  make  a  written  application  to  the  governor^ 
requesting  military  aid. 

Art  126.  If  the  governor  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  place  at 
which  the  riot  or  insurrection  exists,  as  is  ^|p  great  to  enable  him  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  in  time  for  its  suppression,  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  also  sent  to  the  nearest  field  o£Scer  of  ordinary  militia 
or  of  any  independent  corps,  containing  the  same  request. 

Art  127.  The  application  must  be  signed  by  the  magistrates,  must 
state  the  substance  of  the  testimony  offered  to  them,  and  the  place  and 
probable  object  of  the  riot  or  insurrection,  and  it  must  designate  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 

Art  128.  Immediately  after  receiving  such  application,  the  governor 
or  o£Scer  to  whom  it  is  directed,  shall  order  the  number  of  men  specified 
therein,  to  march  with  arms  and  ammunition  under  the  command  of 
the  requisite  ofiScer,  and  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
magistrates  signing  the  application. 

Art  129.  The  governor  or  the  o£Scer  to  whom  the  applicajtion  is 
made,  may,  notwithstanding  the  designation  of  the  number  of  men  in 
the  application,  order  as  many  more  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  be 
embodied  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  if  those  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose  should  prove  insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  may  be 
offered;  and  if  the  resistance  should  be  continued,  the  men  so  kept 
in  readiness  may  be  employed  without  further  requisition  from  the 
magistrate. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OftJie  manner  in  which  the  military  force  is  to  be  employed. 

Art  130.  The  officer  commanding  the  troops  detailed  in  compliance 
with  the  application  of  the  magistrates,  shall  immediately  repair  to  the 
place  designated,  and  post  the  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intervene 
between  the  persons  or  the  property  that  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the 
rioters  or  insurgents  to  attack.  He  shall  then  act  entirely  on  the  defen- 
aire,  not  suffering  the  men  to  fire,  and  permitting  them  to  use  their 
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edged  or  pointed  weapons  only  to  repel  actual  violence,  except  in  one 
of  the  following  cases. 

1.  If  an  attack  be  made  on  any  one  of  the  militia  by  which  his  life 
is  in  danger,  or  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  disarm  him,  which  he  cannot 
otherwise  avoid,  he  may  defend  himself  by  discharging  his  fire-arms. 

2.  If  a  general  attack  be  made  by  the  insurgents  or  rioters  upon  the 
militia  with  fire-arms,  or  by  missile  or  other  weapons,  by  which  the 
lives  of  the  men  are  indiscriminately  put  in  danger,  the  officer  may 
order  the  men  to  fire,  but  not  until  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  dis- 
perse the  rioters  by  means  less  dangerous  to  persons  who  may  not  be 
engaged  in  the  ofience. 

3.  If  the  troops  cannot  be  so  placed  as  to  intervene  between  the 
rioters  and  the  persons  or  property  which  they  apparently  intend  to 
attack,  and  the  illegal  purpose  of  the  riot  is  persevered  in,  by  means 
evidently  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  others,  although  no  attack  be  made 
on  the  troops  themselves,  the  magistrates,  or  any  two  of  them,  may  di- 
rect the  officer  to  disperse  the  rioters,  which  he  is  authorised  to  do,  by 
ordering  the  men  first  toNipe  the  bayonet  or  sword,  and  if  they  prove 
ineffectual  to  disperse  the  assembly,  but  not  otherwise,  then  to  dischai^ga 
their  fire-arms  against  them. 

4.  The  troops  shall  not  be  brought  up  to  the  place  until  the  white 
flag  has  been  displayed  by  a  magistrate,  and  warning  given  to  disperse^ 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  article  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  and  unless  in  defence  against  an  attack  dangerous  to  life^ 
no  order  shall  be  given  or  obeyed  to  make  any  discharge  of  fire-anni| 
or  other  use  of  any  other  arms  than  for  defence,  until  half  an  hour  dull 
have  elapsed  after  the  displaying  of  the  white  flag  and  the  giving  the 
warning  to  disperse. 

5.  Every  endeavour  must  be  used  both  by  the  magistrates  and  of* 
ficer  commanding  the  troops  that  can  be  made  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  life,  to  induce  or  force  the  rioters  or  insurgents  to  dii- 

Crse  before  any  attack  is  made  upon  them  by  which  their  lives  oif 
endangered. 


i 


BOOK  II. 


OF  THE  MODE  OF  PROSECUTING  OFFENCES. 


TITLE  I. 


OF  ARREST  AMD  BAIL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Definituma  and  general  principles,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this 

Htle. 

Art.  131.  A  complaint  is  the  allegation  made  to  a  proper  officer,  that 
some  person,  whether  known  or  unknown,  has  been  guilty  of  t  desig- 
nated offence. 

Art  132.  No  complaint  can  have  a  legal  effect,  unless  it  be  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  shall  show  that  an  act  which  constitutes  an  offence 
has  been  committed,  and  renders  it  certain  or  probable,  that  it  was  com- 
mitted by  some  person  named  or  described  in  the  complaint  It  is 
then  called  an  accusation. 

Art  133.  The  evidence  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  article  may 
be  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  accused,  or  the  effect  of 
the  law  might  be  evaded  by  his  escape.  But  he  cannot  be  condemned 
on  such  evidence  ;  he  must  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  or  con- 
tradicting it  before  the  judges  who  are  finally  to  decide  on  his  inno- 
cence or  guilt  This  investigation  is  called  the  thiax.  It  necessarily 
requires  some  delay,  but  public  justice  requires  that  during  this  interval, 
the  person  of  the  accused  should  be  secured,  in  order  that  he  may  un- 
dergo the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he  be  found  guilty.  This  is  affected 
by  an  arrest. 

Art  134.  As  it  would  be  oppressive  in  most  cases  to  deprive  the 
accused  of  his  liberty  before  trial  and  conviction,  if  he  can  give  a  aof- 
ficient  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  thfe  trial,  the  law,  restores  him  to 
his  liberty  on  his  giving  such  pled^.    This  pledee  is  called  bail. 

Art  135.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  accused  is  bailable  of  rij^^ 
others  in  which  it  is  discretionary  with  the  judge  to  admit  to  bail,  and 
some  in  which  do  bail  can  be  taken.   The  rules  relative  to  these  aeveral 
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diitinctions  are  laid  down  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  titte,  and  id 
the  chapter  of  the  preceding  book  relative  to  writs  of  habetu  corpus. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Of  the  mode  of  making  a  complaint  and  accusation^  and  qf ordering 

an  arrest. 


f  SECTION  I. 

or  compIaiDtt  and  iccinatioos,  and  who  may  leceive  them. 

Art  1 36.  Any  jud|;e  of  any  court,  any  mayor  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
of  the  state,  is  authorized  to  receive  connplaints  and  accusations  for  of- 
fences ;  to  issue  warrants,  order  arrests,  make  commitments,  and  tskt 
bail  in  the  manner  directed  by  this  code.  They  are  designated  under 
the  general  term,  magistrate. 

Art.  137.  Any  person,  even  those  incapable  of  giving  testimony, 
may  make  complaint  to  a  magistrate. 

Art.  138.  When  a  complaint  shall  be  made  to  a  magistrate,  he  shall 
reduce  the  declaration  of  the  complainant  to  writing,  and  if  he  be  a 
person  capable  of  giving  testimony,  shall  administer  an  oath,  that  the 
said  declaration  contains  the  truth,  and  shall  cause  it  to  be  signed  in 
his  presence,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  take  such  other  testimony  ai 
shall  be  offered  him  to  prove  the  offence,  or  designate  the  offender, 
causing  each  declaration  to  be  signed  by  the  declarant^  and  attested  on 
oath. 

Art  139.  If  it  appear  probable  to  the  magistrate  than  any  other  pe^ 
sons  have  knowledge  of  any  material  fact  or  circumstance  relative  to 
the  complaint,  it  is  his  duty  to  summon  and  examine  them  on  oath, 
touching  the  matter  of  the  complaint 


SECTION  II. 
Of  warrtDtf  of  arrest,  tod  cHatioQ. 

Art.  140.  When  a  magistrate  from  the  complaint  or  aecaation,  or 
other  evidence  taken  before  him,  is  convinced  that  an  offence  hu  bad 
committed,  and  has  reason  to  believe,  that  any  person  who  can  bt 
sufficiently  designated  by  name  or  description,  has  committed  saefa  ot 
fence,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  issue  a  wabbaht  ov  arrxst,  ofcitatM 
according  to  the  discretion  hereinafter  vested  in  him. 

Art  141.  When  an  offence  is  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  imfi^ 
trate,  he  may  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest,  although  no^complaint  oraeei- 
Bation  be  brought  before  him  ;  but  in  such  ease  the  warrant  moit  hi 
returnable  before  some  other  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  9^ffOf% 
the  same,  must  reduce  his  own  testimony  to  writiDg»  and  prior  to  isy 
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commitment  or  holding  to  bail,  attest  the  same  before  aueb  other  ma--  * 
gistrate  on  oath. 

Art.  142.  A  warrant  of  arrest  is  an  order  in  writing,  directing  a  per- 
son, accused  or  suspected  of  having  committed  an  offence,  to  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate  or  court  of  examination. 

Art.  143.  This  warrant  may  be  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
by  any  court  having  any  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  any  magistrate. 

Art.  144.  It  must  be  directed  to  the  person  who  is  to  execute  it, 
either  by  name,  or  by  his  official  designation.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  directed  specially  to  a  particular  officer,  or  generally  to  all 
officers  of  the  same  description  :  when  so  generally  directed,  any 
officer  of  that  description,  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  must  execute  it 

It  must  d^escribe  the  party  suspected  or  accused,  by  name,  or  by 
such  other  designation,  as  may  sufficiently  distinguish  him,  and  it 
must  contain  an  order  to  arrest  and  bring  him  before  some  court  or 
magistrate  for  examination.  The  offence  of  which  the  person  to  be 
arrested  is  accused  or  suspected,  must  be  set  forth,  either  by  its  legal 
appellation,  or  it  must  be  substantially  described. 

It  must  be  signed  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
which  issues  it. 

Art  145.  Warrants  of  arrest  may  be  directed  to  a  sheriff  tfr  his 
deputy,  or  to  a  constable.  These  are  called  officei's  of  justice,  and 
they  are  bound  to  execute  any  legal  warrant  directed  to  them.  War* 
rants  may  also  be  directed  to  individuals,  who  are  not  such  officers, 
but  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  execute  such  warrant  unless  they 
have  undertaken  so  to  do  ;  in  which  case  they  are  bound  by  the  same 
rules,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  neglect  or  misconduct, 
as  officers  are. 


SECTION  III. 
In  what  cues  ao  arrest  may  be  made  witboat  warraDt. 

Art  146.  Where  a  crime,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace  has  been 
committed,  and  the  offender  shall  endeavour  to  make  his  escape,  if 
there  is  a  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  effect  it,  before  a  war- 
rant can  be  obtained,  he  may  be  arrested  by  virtue  of  a  verbal  order  of 
any  magistrate,  or  without  such  order,  if  no  magistrate  be  present 

Art.  147.  Any  one  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime,  may  be  ar- 
rested by  any  person  present,  without  a  warrant 

Art.  148.  Whenever  a  crime  is  committed,  and,  the  offenders  are 
unknown,  and  any  person  shall  be  found  near  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  either  endeavouring  to  conceal  himself,  or  en- 
deavouring to  escape,  or  under  such  other  circumstances  as  justify  a 
reasonable  suspicion  of  his  being  the  offender,  such  person  may 
be  arrested  without  warrant. 

,  Art  149.  In  cities  and  towns,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  certain' 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed,  it  is  the  duty  of  officers  of  Justice 
and  persons  employed  in  such  cities  and  towns  as  watchmen,  without 
warrant  to  arrest  and  detain  for  examination,  such  persons  as  may  be 
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found  at  night,  under  such  circumstancet  as  justify  a  reasonable 
picion  that  they  have  committed  or  intended  to  commit  an  offence. 


SECTION  IV. 
OfcitadoDs. 

Art.  150.  In  cases  of  misdemeanour,  when  no  danger  appears  of  the 
defendant's  absconding,  the  magistrate,  instead  of  a  warrant  of  arrest, 
may  issue  a  citation  in  the  form  provided  for  by  this  code. 

Art.  151.  The  citation  may  be  served,  either  by  leaving  a  copy 
with  some  person  above  the  age  of  puberty  who  shall  be  found  at  the 
dwelling  house  of  the  defendant,  or  by  delivering  such  copy  per- 
sonally to  him. 

Art.  152.  If  the  defendant  do  not  appear  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  return  of  the  citation,  when  it  has  been  duly  served,  the  magistrate 
shall  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  duty  and  powers  of  officers  of  justice  and  others  in  making 

arrests. 

Art  153.  At  or  before  the  time  of  making  an  arrest,  the  person  who 
makes  it  must  declare  that  he  is  an  officer  of  justice,  If  such  be  the 
case.  If  he  have  a  warrant,  he  must  show  it  if  required  ;  or  it  he 
make  the  arrest  without  warrant  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which  it  ii 
authorized  by  law,  he  must  give  the  party  arrested  clearly  to  UQde^ 
stand,  for  what  cause  he  undertakes  to  make  the  arrest,  and  muft 
require  him  to  submit  and  accompany  him  to  the  magistrate. 

Art.  154.  The  arrest  is  complete  as  soon  as  such  notice  is  g{?eoai 
is  required  by  the  last  preceding  article :  provided,  the  party  in- 
tended to  be  arrested,  from  his  situation  and  other  circumstances,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  heard  the  said  notice,  sod  to  haft 
known  that  it  was  addressed  to  him. 

Art.  155.  In  all  cases  where  the  person  arrested  refuses  to  submit  to 
the  arrest,  or  to  proceed  to  the  magistrate  for  examination,  or  attempts 
to  escape,  such  degree  of  force  may  be  used  as  is  necessary  to  compel 
his  appearance.  But  when  he  submits  to  the  arrest,  and  neitner 
attempts  to  escape  nor  make  resistance,  personal  violencs  shall  art 
be  used,  nor  shall  blows,  stripes  or  wounds  be  inflicted  in  any  CM 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  submission  to  the  arrest,  except  so  iair  tfi* 
hereinafter  specially  provided. 

Art.  156.  He  who  makes  an  arrest,  may  take  from  the  party  anc^ 
all  OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS  which  he  may  have  about  his  person,  n' 
must  deliver  them  to  the  magistrate  who  takes  the  examinatioOf  to  k> 
disposed  of  according  to  law. 

Art  157.  No  person  who  shall  kill  or  wound  another,  inteaticHiilIf 
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or  uQintentionally,  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  would  probably  pro- 
duce death,  shall  be  justified  or  excused  for  such  killing  or  wounding, 
although  he  prove  that  the  party  killed  or  wounded  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  an  arrest ;  but  if  the  party  arrested  or  attempted  to  be 
arrested,  ahajl,  after  receiving  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  first  article 
of  this  chapter,  make  resistance  with  deadly  w^bafons,  the  person 
making  the  arrest  may  also  use  such  weapons,  where  they  are  necess- 
ary for  his  defence  and  to  repel  any  forcible  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  arrest ;  and  in  such  case,  if  wounds  or  death  ensue,  the 
party  making  the  arrest  shall  be  justified.  This  article  does  not 
extend  to  prisoners  breaking  out,  or  endeavouring  to 'break  out  of 
prison  when  lawfully  arrested  ;  in  such  case,  the  person  having  custody 
of  the  prisoner,  and  others  employed  by  him,  may  lawfully  use  offen- 
sive weapons  to  prevent  the  breach  of  the  prison. 

Art  15S.  If,  after  a  lawful  arrest  has  been  made,  any  one  shall,  by 
force,  rescue  or  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner,  or  before  the  arrest 
has  t>een  made,  shall  by  force  attempt  to  prevent  it  from  being  made, 
the  person  having  the  prisoner  in  custody,  or  authorized  to  make  the 
arrest,  and  others  who  may  be  lawfully  aiding  him,  may  resist  such 
force,  and  in  doing  so  may  use  deadly  weapons,  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  this  rescue,  or  overcome  resistance  to  the  arrest. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  extend  to  all  cases  where  a  person  is 
in  lawful  custody. 

Art  159.  In  all  cases  of  arrest  for  examination,  the  person  making 
the  same  must,  without  unnecessary  delay,  conduct  the  party  arrested 
before  the  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  the  warrant  was  issued,  or,  if 
the  arrest  was  made  without  warrant,  before  the  nearest  magistrate 
in  the  parish. 

Art.  160.  Until  the  person  arrested  can  be  brought  before  the 
court  or  magistrate,  and  during  the  examination  he  remains  in  the 
custody  of  the  person  making  the  arrest,  or  of  some  ofiicer  of  justice 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  or  court. 

Art  161.  Watchmen  in  cities  or  towns,  and  officers  of  justice  having 
charge  of  prisoners  any  where,  are  authorized  to  receive  persons 
arrested  for  examination,  when  necessary,  for  their  safe  custody  du- 
ring the  night  or  at  other  times  when  they  cannot  be  brou^^ht  before 
the  court  or  magistrate  for  examination,  and  to  deliver  them  again  to 
the  party  who  made  the  arrest ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  person  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  prison,  shall  take  a  copy  of  the  warrant  if  the  arrest 
is  made  by  warrant,  or  of  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of  the  arrest  in  wri- 
ting, signed  by  the  party  making  the  arrest,  if  it  be  one  made  without 
warrant 

Art  162.  If  the  magistrate  who  shall  issue  any  warrant  of  arrest, 
shall  be  absent  at  the  time  when  it  is  returned,  or  unable  from  what- 
ever cause,  to  examine  tlie  prisoner,  the  person,  in  whose  custody  he 
is,  must  conduct  him  before  some  other  magistrate  in  the  same  parish, 
and  in  such  case  the  complaint  and  afiSdavit  on  which  the  warrant  was 
granted  must  be  sent  to  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  prisoner  was 
taken,  or  if  they  cannot  be  procured,  the  complainant  and  witnesses 
must  be  summoned  to  give  their  testimony  anew. 

Art  163.  Warrants  of  arrest  may  be  executed  in  any  parish  of  the 
state,  provided  the  person  authorized  to  execute  such  warrant  shall  pro- 
cure the  allowance  of  some  magistrate  in  such  parish,  which  he  is  re- 
30 
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auired  to  give  on  being  satisfied  that  the  warrant  is  not  forged,  and  that 
le  person  presenting  it,  is  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

This  allowance  shall  be  made  by  writing  on  the  warrant  the  word 
<<  allowed,"  with  the  name  of  the  parish  and  the  date  of  the  allowance 
signed  with  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who  makes  it.  In  whatever 
parish  the  arrest  be  made,  the  prisoner  shall  be  brought  to  the  parish 
in  which  the  warrant  for  his  examination  was  issued. 

Art.  164.  Arrests  may  be  made  on  any  day  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  and  at  any  place  within  the  state,  under  the  several  mo- 
difications provided  in  this  section. 

Art.  165.  If  the  person  accused  shall  fly  into  any  house,  or  other 
BUILDING,  in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  any  one  having  authority  in  the 
manner  directed  in  this  chapter  to  arrest  him,  may  follow  him  into  the 
said  house,  and  when  entered,  he  may,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
arrest,  break  any  inner  door  of  any  apartment,  in  such  house  where  the 
accused  may  be,  if  entrance  be  refused. 

Art.  166.  If  the  door  be  not  opened  when  required,  it  is  a  refusal  of 
entrance. 

Art.  1 67.  No  one  is  authorized  to  break  the  outer  door  of  a  bouse 
in  order  to  make  an  arrest,  but  an  officer  or  other  person  having  a  war- 
rant of  arrest,  and  those  who  are  lawfully  assisting  him,  except  as  is 
provided  in  the  next  article. 

Art  168.  In  cases  where,  by  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  arrests 
are  authorized  to  be  made  without  warrant,  the  person  so  authorized, 
may  justify  breaking  the  outer  door  of  any  house,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner forcing  an  entrance  therein,  without  warrant,  in  cases  of  such  crimes 
only  as  are  punishable  by  an  imprisonment  for  life. 

Art.  169.  No  outer  door  of  any  house  can  in  any  case  be  broken,  or 
an  entrance  forced  therein,  in  order  to  make  an  arrest,  without  the  fol- 
lowing formalities  : 

Entrance  must  be  demanded  in  a  loud  voice. 

Notice  must  be  given  in  the  same  manner  that  the  party  is  the  bearer 
of  a  warrant  of  arrest 

Or  if  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  arrest  is  lawful  without  warrant,  that 
information  must  be  substantially  given  in  an  audible  voice. 

If  the  arrest  is  attempted  to  be  made  at  nighty  two  householders  of 
the  parish,  required  for  the  purpose,  must  be  present,  who  must  ao* 
nounce  their  names  to  those  within. 

Art  170.  All  inhabitants  of  the  state  when  called  on  by  a  magistrate 
or  ofiicer  of  justice,  are  bound  to  assist  in  making  arrests  and  securing 
the  persons  arrested,  and  are  justified  in  doing  all  acts  in  rendering 
such  aid,  which  the  officer  himself  might  do. 

Art  171.  If  any  person  who  has  been  lawfully  arrested  shall  escape 
or  be  rescued  from  custody,  either  before  or  after  commitment,  the 

Eerson  from  whose  custody  he  escaped  may  lawfully  pursue  and  arreal 
im  by  virtue  of  the  original  warrant  or  commitment  in  any  part  flf 
the  state,  and  convey  him  back  to  his  former  custody. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  duty  of  magistrates  in  taking  examinations  and  making 

commitments. 

Art.  173.  When  the  person  accused  is  brought  before  a  magistrate 
for  examination,  he  shall  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him  ; 
the  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  which  have  been  taken,  shall  be 
read  to  him  ;  and,  if  he  request  it,  the  witnesses  (if  they  are  yet  alive 
and  within  the  state)  shall  be  summoned  to  attend,  and  they,  as  well  as 
any  additional  witnesses  who  are  produced,  may  be  cross  examined  by 
the  acccused  or  his  counsel. 

Art.  173.  The  magistrate  shall  then  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  person  accused  in  the  following  manner  : 

1st.  He  must  be  informed  that,  although  he  is  at  liberty  to  answer  in 
what  manner  he  may  think  proper  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  put  to  . 
him,  or  not  to  answer  them  at  all,  yet  a  departure  from  the  truth,  or  a 
refusal  to  answer  without  assigning  a  sufRcieqt  reason,  must  operate  as 
a  circumstance  against  him,  as  well  on  the  question  of  commitment  as 
of  his  guilt  or  innocence  on  the  trial. 

2d.  The  magistrate  shall  next  put  the  following  interrogatories  to 
the  person  accused  : 

What  is  your  name  and  age  ? 

Where  were  you  born  ? 

Where  do  you  reside,  and  how  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  act  (or  omission)  of  which  you  are 
accused  is  stated  by  the  witnesses  to  have  taken  place  ? 

Do  you  know  the  persons  who  have  been  sworn  as  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  accusation,  or  any,  and  which  of  them,  and  how  long  have 
you  known  them  ? 

Give  any  explanation  you  may  think  proper  of  the  circumstances 
appearing  in  the  testimony  against  you,  and  state  any  facts  that  you 
think  will  tend  to  your  exculpation. 

3d.  If  any  writing,  or  any  article  of  property,  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence, it  must  be  shown  to  him,  and  he  must  be  asked  whether  he  re- 
cognises it. 

4th.  The  answers  of  the  accused  to  the  several  interrogatories  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  magistrate,  or  some  one  by  his  order.  They 
shall  be  shown  or  read  to  the  accused,  who  may  correct  and  add  to  them; 
and  when  made  conformable  to  what  he  declares  is  the  truth,  may  be 
SIGNED  by  him  ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  sign,  his  reason  shall  be  stated  in 
writing,  as  he  gives  it,  by  the  magistrate  himself ;  and  the  examination 
shall  be  signed  and  certified  by  the  magistrate,  whether  the  accused 
sign  it  or  not     This  examination  is  not  to  be  on  oath. 

Art  174.  After  the  examination  of  the  accused  is  finished,  his  wit- 
nesses, if  he  have  any,  shall  be  sworn  and  examined,  and  their  exam- 
inations reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  them  respectively,  after  they 
have  been  read,  corrected  (if  necessary  by  them),  and  approved. 
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Art.  175.  The  witnesses  shall  not  he  present  at  the  examination  of 
Ihc  person  accused  ;  and  while  one  of  them  is  examined,  the  others 
shall  he  kept  apart. 

Art.  176.  All  the  examinations,  depositions,  and  other  proof,  shall 
he  kept  by  the  magistrate,  to  be  disposed  of  as  is  hereinafter  directed. 

Art.  177.  If  the  accused  or  the  public  prosecutor  request  that  a  fur- 
ther examination  take  place,  the  magistrate  may,  at  his  discretion,  post- 
pone the  examination  to  a  future  day  ;  and  either  continue  the  prisoner 
verbally  in  the  custody  of  the  officer  by  whom  he  was  brought  before 
him,  or  give  a  written  commitment  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  of  the 
parish  ;  in  which  commitment  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  state,  that 
the  party  is  committed  for  further  examination  on  a  complaint  of  (stat- 
ing the  offence). 

Art.  178.  After  being  once  committed  for  further  examination,  the 
prisoner  may  be  verbally  ordered  to  be  brought  up  and  remanded  from 
time  to  time,  as  long  as  the  examination  continues. 

Art.  179.  The  effect  which  the  examinations  and  depositions,  taken 
before  the  magistrate,  is  to  have  on  the  trial,  is  set  forth  in  the  Code  of 
Evidence. 

Art.  ISO.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  before  whom  a  prisoner 
is  brought  for  examination,  to  address  him  without  passion.  He  must 
neither  use  menace,  nor  hold  out  hopes  of  impunity  or  reward,  in  o^ 
der  to  influence  him. 

Art.  181.  In  cases  of  difficulty,  other  magistrates  of  the  same  parish 
may  assist  at  the  examination  and  offer  the  sitting  magistrate  their  ad- 
vice, but  he  must  decide,  except  on  questions  of  bail,  as  is  herein  after 
provided. 

Art.  182.  The  prisoner  may  have  the  assistance  of  such  counsel  aa 
he  may  employ,  but  the  magistrate  has  no  authority  to  assign  counsel. 

Art  183.  VVhenevcr  the  accusation  is  for  a  crime,  the  magistrate 
shall,  and  on  all  other  occasions  may,  give  notice  to  the  public  prosecu- 
tor to  attend  the  examination;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  on  such  occasions, 
to  attend  and  examine  the  witnesses,  and  argue  all  questions  of  lanr 
and  fact  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

Art.  184.  The  magistrate  has  the  same  powers  for  preserving  order, 
during  the  examinations,  ihat  are  vested  in  courts  by  the  chapter  of  the 
Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  relative  to  offences  against  the  judi- 
ciar}'  power  committed  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  the  magistrate  may, 
on  his  own  view,  immediately  make  a  commitment  for  trial  for  any  of 
the  said  offences. 

Art.  185.  The  magistrate  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  accused  or 
the  public  prosecutor,  issue  summonses  to  the  witnesses  that  may  be  re- 
quired by  either,  which  shall  be  served  by  any  ofiicer  of  justice ;  and 
if  they  refuse  to  attend,  they  may  be  brought  up  by  warrant ;  and  any 
witness  refusing  to  answer  a  legal  question,  may  be  committed  to  pri- 
son until  he  shall  agree  to  answer. 

Art.  186.  After  hearing  the  proof,  and  considering  the  allcgationi  if 
any  be  made  by  the  accused,  the  magistrate  must  determine,  whetbtf 
he  be  legally  charged  with  the  offence  of  which  he  is  accused,  or  aaf 
other  offence,  or  there  be  sufficient  reason  to  believe  him  guilty  tbereot 
In  either  case,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  charge  be  positively  proved  by  t 
credible  witness,  although  there  be  exculpatory  proof,  or  although  ihM 
be  no  such  direct  proof,  but  the  circumstances  detailed  induce  a  belief 
tl)at  he  is  guilty,  he  must  be  bailed  or  committed. 
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Art  187.  A  commitment  is  an  order  directed  fo  the  sheriff  of  the 
parish,  commanding  him  tp  keep  the  prisoner  in  safe  custodVf  to  an- 
swer a  charee  for  the  offence  of  which  he  is  accused  (specifying  the 
same  particularly),  until  he  shall  be  released  by  law.  This  commitment 
must,  in  substance,  contain  a  direction  to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  or  the 
keeper  of  the  jail,  either  by  the  style  of  his  o£5ce,  or  by  name,  or  both. 

An  allegation  that  the  person  (naming  or  describing  him),  is  charged 
on  oath  with  an  offence,  (specifying  it  either  by  the  legal  appellation 
of  the  ofience,  or  substantially  stating  the  act  which  has  been  charged.) 

An  order  to  receive  the  prisoner  and  detain  him  until  he  shall  be 
discharged  by  law. 

It  must  be  signed  by  the  magistrate  issuing  it,  or  if  issued  by  a  court, 
the  commitment  must  be  under  its.seal  and  siened  by  the  clerk. 

Art.  188.  No  person  shall  be  discharged  for  any  defect  of  form  in 
the  commitment,  if  it  can  be  suiBSciently  understood  from  the  language 
thereof,  in  its  usual  signification,  that  the  officer  detaining  him  is  tne 
person  to  whose  custody  persons  accused  of  offences  may  be  legally 
committed;  that  the  prisoner  is  legally  charged  with  some  offence;  and 
that  the  commitment  be  signed  by  a  magistrate  authorized  to  make 
commitments. 

Art.  189.  The  commitment  shall  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  justice, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner,  without  other 
warrant,  and  convey  him  without  delay  to  the  officer  who  is  directed 
to  receive  him. 

Art.  1 90.  But  if  the  offence  be  bailable  of  biout,  or  if  not  bailable 
of  right,  and  the  proof  is  not  evident  nor  the  presumption  great,  the 
magistrate  cannot  commit  the  prisoner,  if  he  offers  good  bail.  His 
duty,  in  taking  bail,  is  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter. 

Art.  191.  If  it  appear  from  the  testimony,  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty 
of  any  other  offence  than  the  one  of  which  he  was  originally  accused, 
he  shall  be  committed  or  bailed  for  such  offence. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  the  duty  cfthe  magistrate  in  taking  bail 

Art.  192.  The  constitution  declares,  that  "  all  persons  shall  be  baila- 
ble, except  for  capital  offences,  whenever  the  proof  is  evident  or  pre- 
sumption great."  At  the  time  of  adopting  the  constitution  the  capital 
offences  were  murder,  rape,  exciting  insurrection,  among  slaves,  and 
stabbing  or  Shooting  or  poisoning  with  intent  to  murder;  therefore,  all 
other  offences  are  and  must  be  bailable.  Persons  accused  of  the  of- 
fqfices  above  enumerated,  are  also  to  be  bailed  when  the  proof  is  not 
evident  nor  the  presumption  strong. 

Art  193.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  may  admit  to  bail  in  all  cases 
of  misdemeanor,  and  in  cases  of  crime  where  the  punishment  is  impri- 
sonment at  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  years.  In  cases 
where  the  punishment  exceeds  that  term,_  but  is  less  than  fifteen  years, 
the  assent  of  two  justices  is  necessary  for  determining  the  amount  of 
bail  and  approving  the  security.  In  all  other  cases  the  bail  must  be 
taken  before  a  judge. 
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When  homicide  is  directly  proven  or  admitted  on  an  examinttion 
before  a  justice,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  admitted  to  bail  by  the  justice 
alone  without  the  assent  of  a  judge,  notwithstanding  any  allegation  or 
proof  of  justification,  excuse  or  alleviation.  He  must,  in  such  case,  be 
committed  ;  and,  if  the  circumstances  require  it,  afterwards  bailed,  or 
relieved  on  habeas  corpus. 

Art.  194.  Bail  is  given  by  the  prisoner  and  his  surety  signing  a 
BECOONiZANCE,  Conditioned  for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
next  session  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  be  named  in  the 
condition,  and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  such  court. 

Art.  195.  When  bail  is  given,  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  with- 
out exacting  from  him  the  payment  of  any  fees. 

Art.  196.  In  all  cases  where  a  crime  is  charged,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  offence  any  proof  or  presumption  of  guilt  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  any  article  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner, 
the  magistrate  may  direct  him  to  be  searched  in  his  presence,  and  shall 
preserve  all  things  found  on  him  which  may  be  useful  to  be  produced 
on  the  trial,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

Art.  197.  Where  the  offence  charged  is  the  illegal  infliction  of  a 
wound,  or  any  other  injury,  which  may  terminate  in  the  death  of  the 
person  injured,  and  the  offence  be  proved  or  confessed,  the  magistrate 
cannot  discharge,  if  it  appear  from  the  examination  of  surgeons  that  there 
is  a  probability  that  death  will  ensue  in  consequence  of  such  injury.  In 
this  case  the  party  must  be  committed  for  further  examination,  until 
the  consequences  of  the  injury  can  be  ascertained. 

Art.  198.  No  justice  of  the  peace  can  let  any  prisoner  to  bail  after 
he  has  been  committed  for  trial;  the  power  of  these  magistrates,  on  this 
subject,  is  confined  to  cases  where  persons  are  brought  before  them  for 
examination. 

Art  199.  The  amount  of  bail  cannot  be  apportioned  by  law  to  the 
circumstances  of  every  case.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and 
delicate  exercises  of  judicial  duty.  It  should  be  so  performed  as  neither 
to  suffer  the  wealthy  offenders  to  escape  by  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  nor  to  render  the  privilege  useless  to  the  poor.  In  order  to 
make  it  a  sure  pledge  for  the  appearance  of  the  party,  it  must  bede 
termined  by  considering : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  conviction. 

2.  The  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  party  accused. 

If  the  offence  be  punishable  by  hard  labour,  imprisonment  or  prin- 
tion  of  civil  rights,  the  desire  to  avoid  punishment  being  greater,  it 
should  be  counteracted  by  an  increase  of  penalty. 

The  wealth  of  the  party  must  also  be  considered.  The  poor  might 
be  oppressed  by  requiring  an  amount  of  security  which  would  be  no 
pledge  whatever  for  the  appearance  of  the  rich.  For  these  reason^ 
the  law  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  determine  the  amooot 
of  bail,  guided  by  the  above  principles,  and  within  the  limits  eontaiflc' 
in  the  following  articles. 

Art  200.  Where  the  punishment  of  the  offence  is  a  pecuniary  p**|y 
only,  the  bail  must  be  greater  than  the  highest  fine  that  can  beimposB^ 

Art  201.  When  simple  imprisonment  forms  a  part  of  the  paaiib- 
ment,  one  dollar  at  least  must  be  added  to  the  amount  of  bail  for  eveiT 
day  that  the  party  may  be  sentenced,  if  not  ezceeding  one  year ;  if  th* 
imprisonment  may  exceed  one  year,  then  any  further  additioo  mitft  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 
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Art  802.  If  hard  labour  form  part  of  the  puDiahment  on  conviction, 
in  two  dollars  at  least  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  bail  for  every 
jT  to  which  the  party  may  be  sentenced,  not  exceeding  one  year ;  if 
i  punishment  may  exceed  one  year,  then  any  further  increase  must 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

Art.  203.  If  a  suspension  or  forfeiture  of  political  or  civil  rights, 
Lhout  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  form  a  part  of  the  punishment, 
;n  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  at  least  must  be  added  to  the 
lount  of  the  bail. 

Art  204.  The  five  last  preceding  articles  shall  also  govern  the  judges 
10  may  bail  prisoners  on  writs  ot  habeas  corpus. 
Art.  205.  No  person  shall  be  received  as  surety  for  the  appearance 
the  party  accused,  who  is  not  a  housbholder  who  has  resided  at 
st  one  year  in  the  state,  and  who  does  not  own  or  possess  property 
her  real  or  personal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  for  which  he 
bound  to  prove  by  his  oath,  in  all  cases  where  the  magistrate  has  any' 
ubt  of  his  sufficiency. 

Art  206.  A  woman  cannot  be  received  at  bail. 
Art  207.  In  all  cases  of  crime,  two  sureties  are  required. 
Art  208.  A  single  surety  will  be  sufficient,  if  he  possess  and  own 
incumbered  real  property  to  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  for  which 
is  bound. 

Art  209.  When  the  person  admitted  to  bail  is  a  minor  or  a  married 
»man,  the  engagement  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  valid. 
Art.  210.  If^  owing  to  mistake  or  misrepresentation,  insufficient  bail 
3  been  taken,  or  if  the  sureties  become  afterwards  insufficient,  the 
^used  may  be  ordered  to  find  sufficient  sureties  by  any  magistrate, 
d  on  his  refusal,  may  commit  him  for  trial. 

Art.  211.  In  all  cases  where  a  magistrate  shall  either  commit  for 
al  or  bail  the  accused,  he  must  cause  each  of  the  witnesses  who  has 
en  examined,  and  has  testified  to  any  material  fact  or  circumstance  in 
3  case,  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  without  surety,  in  a  sum  fixed  by 
3  magistrate,  conditioned  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
jrt,  at  which  the  accused  is  bound  or  committed  to  appear  ;  and  if  a 
tness  shall  refuse  to  sign  such  recognizance  when  required,  he  may 
committed  to  prison  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate,  and  shall  be 
ifined  until  he  shall  be  brought  before  the  court  to  testify,  or  until 
phall  sign  the  recognizance. 

Art  212.  Those  who  may  have  become  bail  for  any  one,  may  at 
y  time  discharge  themselves  by  surrendering  him  to  the  custody  of 
3  sherifi*of  the  parish  in  which  the  court  at  which  he  was  bound  to 
pear,  shall  sit 

Art  213.  The  magistrate  who  took  the  recognizance  of  bail,  is 
Lind,  on  request,  to  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  bail,  if  he  have  not 
t  transmitted  the  same  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  or  if  he 
ve  so  transmitted  it,  then  the  clerk  of  the  court  having  custody  there- 
must,  on  like  request,  deliver  such  copy,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient 
jrrant  for  the  bail  to  arrest  the  person  for  whom  they  have  become 
Lind.  In  making  which  arrest  the  bail  are  authorized  to  do  the  same 
B  and  are  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  are  hereinbefore  prescribed  to 
rsona  having  warrants  of  arrest  for  examination  on  accusations  for  the 
ae  offences. 
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Art.  214.  The  sheriff  to  whom  ii  surreDcler  is  legally  made,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  preceding  articles,  is  bound  to  receive  the  person  so 
surrendered,  and  the  bail  must  deliver  to  him  with  the  prisoner  the 
certified  copy  of  the  recognizance  of  the  bally  as  his  authority  for  de- 
taining such  prisoner,  and  he  shall  on  the  request  of  sueh  bail,  give 
them  a  transcript  of  the  recognizance  with  an  acknowledgement  that  he 
has  received  the  person  mentioned  therein,  in  discharge  of  his  ball. 
Which  transcript  and  acknowledgement  being  proved  by  the  oath  of 
two  witnesses  to  have  been  executed  by  such  sheriff^  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  the  officer  or  magistrate  having  custody  of  the  recog- 
nizance to  cancel  the  same. 

Art.  215.  The  magistrate  who  shall  make  arty  commitment  or  let 
any  person  to  bail,  shall  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  at  the  furthest 
within  three  days,  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  which  has  legal 
cognizance  of  the  offence  charged,  all  the  complaints,  accusations,  de- 
positions, recognizances  of  bail,  bonds  for  the  appearance  of  witnesses, 
and  all  other  documents  in  his  possession  relative  to  the  accusation. 

Art.  216.  If  there  be  proof  made  before  a  magistrate  of  the  com- 
mission of  any  offence,  and  the  party  accused  shall  not  be  found  on  the 
warrant  of  arrest  for  examination,  it  shall  notwithstanding  be  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  transmit  to  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the 
offence,  all  the  depositions  and  other  documents  he  has  taken  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  last  section,  in  order  that  the  same  may  belaid 
before  the  grand  jury  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed.  But  the  said 
depositions  and  other  documents  need  not  in  this  case  be  transmitted  to 
the  court  until  the  first  day  on  which  it  shall  sit,  after  the  said  deposi- 
tions shall  have  been  taken. 

Art.  217.  Further  rules  respecting  bail  are  given  in  the  chapter 
regulating  the  practice  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 


TITLE  II. 


OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  T    E  COHMmiENT  OR  BAIL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  appearance  and  the  manner  qfer^forcing  it  against  parties^ 

witnesses. 

Art  218.  The  names  of  all  persons  who  have  given  bail  or  haw  k^ 
come  bound  by  recognizance  to  appear  in  any  court  of  criminal jjari*' 
diction,  shall  be  called  in  open  court  on  the  day  they  are  respectifdy 
bound  to  appear,  and  if  they  fail  to  appear  before  the  adjoumnatftof 
the  court,  and  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown  according  to  the  pnifi0O>* 
of  the  next  article,  their  defaults  shall  be  entered,  and  such  entiy  ^ 
be  evidence  of  the  breach  of  their  appearance,  boodf  or  noofpiBDtf^ 
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Art  219.  If  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  on  the  part  of  the  sureties  or 
of  the  accused,  that  he  is  prevented  from  appearing  by  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, the  court  must  direct  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  back  of  the 
appearance  bond,  that  time  is  given  for  the  accused  to  appear  until  such 
day  as  the  court,  under  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
shall  appoint 

Art.  220.  Courts  may  also,  on  t^e  motion  of  the  public  prosecutor, 
order  the  sheriff  to  arrest  and  bring  before  them  any  person  who  has 
been  bound  by  recognizance  or  summoned  to  appear  and  give  testimony, 
and  who  has  not  attended  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  when  so  arrested 
the  said  witnesses  may  be  also  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  their  neglect,  and  must  remain  in  custody  until  they  give 
their  testimony  and  are  discharged  from  further  attendance,  or  until 
they  give  such  security  as  shall  satisfy  the  court  (eilher  by  their  own 
recognizance  or  with  sureties)  for  their  appearance  to  testify.  Provided, 
that  if  a  witness  shall  show  that  he  was  prevented  from  appearing  by 
inevitable  necessity,  the  court  must  remit  the  fine,  and  take  the  wit- 
ness's own  recognizance  for  his  appearance. 

Art.  221.  Witnesses  bound  to  appear,  and  persons  let  out  on  bail, 
must  not  only  attend  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  respective  obliga- 
tions, but  at  such  other  times  as  the  court  shall  direct,  and  the  obliga- 
tion continues,  until  they  are  discharged  by  the  court 

Art  222.  If  the  public  prosecutor  discover  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  any  person  examined  before  the  grand  jury,  who  has  not  been 
bound  by  recognizance  to  appear,  he  may  apply  to  a  magistrate,  who 
shall  summon  such  witness  and  cause  him  to  enter  into  recognizance 
for  his  appearance,  to  testify  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  book,  or  he  may  obtain  a  summons  from  the  clerk  of  the 
court  under  his  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  court,  commanding  such 
witness  to  appear  at  a  day  therein  to  be  appointed,  to  give  testimony 
in  such  cases  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  and  courts  and  magistrates 
may,  whenever  they  think  proper,  cause  witnesses  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizance for  their  appearance  to  testify. 


CHAPTER  II. 


0/the  duty  of  public  prosecutors y  sheriffs  and  clerks^  preparatory 

to  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury. 

Art  223.  On  the  first  day  of  each  term  of  any  court,  at  which  a 

Snd  jury  is  summoned,  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  in  which  the  court 
II  sit,  shall  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  judge  of  such  court,  two 
copies  of  a  calendar,  on  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all  the  per- 
sons in  his  custody  committed  for  trial  for  any  offence,  stating  when 
they  were  committed,  by  whom,  and  for  what  offence,  and  entering  on 
the  said  calendar  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  having  been  com- 
mitted for  any  offence  were  bailed,  since  the  last  term  of  the  court,  and 
by  what  judge.  And  the  clerk  of  the  said  court  shall  also  make  out 
(and  deliver  to  the  judge)  two  copies  of  a  calendar,  on  which  he  shall 
enter  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  appear  by  the  returns  of  the  magis- 
3  P 
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trates  to  have  been  either  committed^  or  bailed,  or  who  have  been  ac- 
cused without  haviug  been  arrested,  for  any  ofience,  together  with  the 
dates  of  the  accusation,  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who  committed  oi 
bailed,  and  distinguishing  whether  each  person  was  committed  or  bailed* 
or  could  not  be  found;  and  the  judge  shall  deliver  to  the  grand  jury,  ai 
soon  as  they  are  sworn,  one  copy  of  each  of  the  said  calendars,  togetbei 
with  all  the  examinations,  depositions  and  other  documents  returned  by 
the  magistrate,  and  shall  also  send  to  them  all  such  other  returns  as 
shall  be  afterwards  made  by  any  magistrate  during  the  seasion  of  the 
grand  jury.  Provided  that  the  said  calendar  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
grand  jury,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  public  prosecutor,  who  shall  mirk 
thereon  such  cases  of  misdemeanor  as  he  shall  choose  to  prosecute  bj 
information,  and  the  papers  and  documents  relative  to  such  cases  shall 
not  be  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  public  pro- 
secutor to  file  informations  in  all  such  cases  before  the  end  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  grand  jury  f  Us  organization  and  its  duties. 

Art.  834.  The  grand  jury  is  a  body  of  men,  taken  at  stated  periods^ 
from  the  mass  of  citizens,  to  perform  a  most  important  function  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  innocent  from 
accusation,  but  to  discover  and  bring  the  guilty  to  trial.  They  have  no 
political  nor  any  other  civil  powers,  and  must  confine  their  deliberatiooi 
to  inquiries  whether  there  have  been  infractions  of  the  penal  laws  of 
the  state,  and  who  have  been  the  offenders :  no  other  presentments  or 
expressions  of  their  opinions  can  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  special  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

Art.  225.  The  grand  jury  consists  of  twenty-three  members,  who 
are  selected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  special  laws  for  that  purpose: 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  is  necessary  to  make  ta 
indictment ;  but  a  majority  of  those  present  may  decide  on  any  other 
question  arising  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations.  No  grand  joij 
can  proceed  to  any  business,  unless  thirteen  members  at  least  are 
J)  resent. 

Art  226.  The  grand  jurors,  before  they  enter  on  the  exercise  of  their 
duties,  shall  each  take  the  oath  prescribed  for  that  purpose  by  this  Code. 

Art  227.  A  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  grand  jury  shall  beeoa- 
vened,  shall  immediately  after  they  are  sworn,  give  them  such  infiv- 
mation  as  he  may  deem  proper  as  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  vi 
draw  their  attention  to  such  offences  as  are  on  the  calendar,  or  as  he 
has  reason  to  believe  will  be  brought  before  them  ;  confining  bis  ob- 
servations to  the  subjects  connected  with  their  duties  as  jurors,  aoJ 
carefully  avoiding  all  topics  of  political  or  party  nature:  he  shdl  reei 
to  them  such  parts  of  the  Penal  Code  as  relate  to  the  several  o&M 
on  their  calendar,  together,  with  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 

Art  228.  When  the  grand  jury  has  received  the  address  of  the  cooit 
they  shall  retire  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  their  deliberations.  T«0 
constables  or  deputies  of  the  sheriff  shall  be  appointed  to  be  cobM/AI 
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in  tttenduice  on  them,  the  one  us  door-keeper,  the  other  as  messenger 
to  curry  the  orders  tnd  citations  which  they  may  issue. 

Art  829.  The  first  act  of  the  jury,  after  having  retired,  shall  be  to 
organize  themselves,  by  electing  two  of  their  members,  the  one  to  pre- 
side at  their  sittings,  to  be  called  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  the 
other  to  be  their  clerk  :  this  choice  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  and  the 
members  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  these  places,  shall 
respectively  be  elected.  If  two  persons  shall  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes  for  the  same  place,  this  fact  shall  be  reported  to  the  court,  and 
the  judge  shall  determine  which  shall  be  elected.  As  soon  as  an  eleo- 
tion  shall  be  made,  a  message  shall  be  sent  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  grand  jury  to  the  court,  stating  which  members  have  been  respec- 
tively chosen. 

Art.  230.  The  deliberations  of  the  grand  jury  shall  be  secret:  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  while  they  are  sitting  but  the  public  prosecutor,  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  sent  for  or  appear  as  witnesses,  or  may  come 
to  make  complaint  or  give  information  relative  to  the  infraction  of  any 
penal  law.  Every  one  announcing  himself  as  complainant  or  inform- 
ant against  such  infraction,  must  be  admitted  and  heard  at  such  time  as 
the  grand  jury  will  permit. 

Art.  231.  The  public  prosecutor  shall  have  access  to  the  crand  jury 
whenever  he  may  have  any  information  or  advice  on  any  point  Of  law 
to  give,  or  any  complaint  or  evidence  to  lay  before  them,  or  whenever 
his  attendance  is  required  by  the  grand  jury  or  any  member  thereof 
who  may  desire  his  advice  ;  but  he  must  not  be  present  at  their  delib- 
erations or  decisions. 

Art  232.  The  grand  jury  are  to  decide  on  all  the  cases  on  the  two 
calendars  whether  there  is  matter  for  accusation  ;  this  is  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  public  prosecutor:  therefore,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
public  prosecutor  to  prepare  bills  of  indictment  in  all  cases  of  crimes 
appearing  on  the  calendars,  and  in  all  such  cases  of  misdemeanor  as  he 
shall  not  choose  to  prosecute  by  information,  and  to  send  them  to  the 
grand  jury,  beginning  with  the  cases  of  those  who  are  in  actual  custody, 
and  among  those,  sending  in  first  the  cases  of  crimes  highest  in  degree. 
He  can  only  depart  from  this  order  when  material  witnesses  summoned 
or  under  recognizance  to  appear,  have  not  appeared,  and  he  has  rea- 
son to  expect  uieir  attendance.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  these 
indictments,  copies  of  the  examinations,  depositions  and  other  papers 
returned  by  the  magistrates,  shall  be  sent  to  him  by  the  clerk  within 
three  days  after  they  are  filed,  and  except  in  cases  in  which  the  returns 
are  made  within  three  days  of  the  meeting  of  the  srand  jury,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  to  prepare  all  such  bills  of  indictment  by 
the  first  day  of  the  term. 

Art  233.  If  any  of  the  grand  jury  know  or  have  reason  to  believe 
that  an  oflisnce  has  been  committed,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  which  they  are  sworn,  he  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  declare  the  same 
to  his  fellow  jurors,  excepting  such  ofiences  as  can  be  presented  on  the 
complaint  of  the  party  injured  only,  and  the  jury  shall  thereupon  take 
up  the  consideration  thereof  in  their  order. 

Art.  234.  Any  individual  having  a  knowledge  of  the  commission  of 
any  ofience,  may  apply  to  the  grand  jury,  who  are  bound  to  hear  his 
complaint  and  take  his  own  declaration  or  oath,  and  that  of  such  other 
witnesses  as  he  may  point  out  to  them. 
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Art.  235.  The  grand  jury  may  issue  a  summons  ordering  the  attend- 
ance  of  any  witness,  and  if  he  fail  to  attend,  may  issue  an  order  di- 
recting the  sheriff  to  arrest  and  bring  him  before  them,  and  if  he  shall 
refuse  to  be  sworn  or  to  testify,  they  may  by  a  like  order  commit  hin 
to  prison,  and  he  shall  not  be  released  until  the  grand  jury  are  finallj 
discharged,  unless  he  consent  to  be  sworn  and  give  testimony  as  or- 
dered, and  he  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  in  such 
case  is  provided  by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Art.  236.  Every  summons,  order  of  arrest  or  other  order  of  the 
grand  jury,  shall  issue  in  the  name  of  the  grand  jury,  (specifying  the 
parish  or  district  for  which  Ihey  are  sworn)  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
foreman  and  attested  by  the  clerk. 

Art.  237.  When  the  foreman  or  clerk  are  disabled  from  sickness, or 
for  other  cause  have  been  disciiarged  or  excused  from  attendance  by 
the  court,  other  members  of  the  jury  may  be  chosen  in  their  places 
during  such  disability. 

Art.  238.  When  an  indictment  is  found  or  the  jury  decide  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  that  there  is  matter  of  accusation  for  any 
offence  against  a  person  who  is  neither  in  custody  nor  on  bail,  or  If  on 
bail,  is  bailed  for  an  offence  less  in  degree  than  that  found,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  to  apply  for,  and  of  the  judge  to  grant 
a  warrant  of  arrest  for  the  offence  stated  in  the  indictment  or  present- 
ment, commanding  the  sheriff  to  arrest  and  keep  in  safe  custody  the 
person  therein  named,  who  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  ao  of- 
fence (naming  it)  by  the  grand  jury. 

Art.  239.  The  warrant  shall  be  in  the  form  hereinafter  prescribed, 
and  shall  be  executed  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  ordinary 
warrants  for  arrest,  except  that  no  examination  can  take  place  before 
the  magistrate  on  any  other  point  than  that  of  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son; if  no  objection  of  this  nature  be  made,  or  if  made,  be  not  supported 
by  proof,  the  magistrate  must  either  commit  or  bail  the  prisoner,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  established  for  that  purpose  on  ordinary  arrests. 

Art.  240.  In  their  deliberations,  the  grand  jury  are  to  proceed  in  the 
following  order :  the  calendars  are  to  be  read  and  they  shall  take  up  for 
consideration,  first:  the  causes  of  those  who  are  in  custody,  beginning 
with  the  greatest  in  degree.  The  indictment  sent  in  by  the  pablie 
prosecutor  shall  be  then  read,  together  w*ith  the  examinations  and  other 
documents  returned  by  the  magistrates.  The  witnesses  shall  then  be 
examined,  and  if  any  member  requires  the  advice  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor, he  may  be  called,  heard,  and  after  he  has  retired,  the  foreipan 
shall  again  read  the  indictment  and  put  the  following  questions  (otbe 
jury : 

1.  Whether  they  find  that  the  offence  stated  in  the  indictment  htf 
been  committed. 

2.  Whether  it  was  committed  by  the  person  accused  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

Each  of  these  questions  shall  be  debated  and  decided  separatelyi  tod 
on  each  the  jury  may,  with  the  assent  of  twelve  members,  make  toy 
amendments  or  alterations  in  the  indictment,  either  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  offence,  according  to  their  view  of  tfe 
testimony  and  law,  or  in  the  name  or  description  of  the  oflbnder,  if 
another  person  than  the  accused  in  the  indictment  appears  (o  hm 
committed  the  offence. 
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If  both  the  questions  above  stated  are  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
twelve  jurors,  the  indictment  shall  then  be  signed  by  the  foreman  and 
derky  respectively  by  each,  adding  to  his  name  the  quality  in  which 
4he  signs.    When  thus  signed,  the  indictment  is  said  to.be  found. 

Art.  241.  In  cases  where  the  public  prosecutor  has  not  sent  an  in- 
dictment, the  grand  jury,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  shall  in  like 
manner  decide,  1.  Whether  an  offence  has  been  committed,  and  what 
that  offence  is;  and,  2.  Who  is  the  offender.  And  if  it  result  from  the 
decision  of  these  questions,  that  twelve  jurors  are  of  opinion,  that  any 
designated  person  has  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  the  clerk  shall  certify 
that  there  is  matter  for  accusation  against  the  person  (naming  him)  for 
such  an  offence  (designating  it),  and  shall  deliver  such  certificate  with  a 
minute  of  the  evidence  to  the  public  prosecutor;  who  shall  immediately 
send  an  indictment  to  the  grand  jury,  conformable  to  the  fact  and  law, 
which  indictment,  before  it  can  have  any  force,  must  be  found  in  the 
manner  above  directed. 

Art  243.  If  the  grand  jury  decide  that  they  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence, either  that  the  offence  was  committed,  or  that  it  was  committed 
by  the  person  accused  (whether  this  decision  be  made  on  an  indictment 
or  under  the  last  preceding  clause,  where  no  indictment  has  been  pre- 
sented), a  certificate  shall  be  sent  to  the  court,  stating  that  the  grand 
jury  find  no  cause  of  accusation  against  such  person  (naming  him)  for 
the  offence  of  which  he  is  charged  (specifying  it),  which  certificate 
shall  be  signed  by  the  foreman  and  attested  by  the  clerk.  Whereupon 
such  person^  if  in  custody,  shall  be  discharged,  or  if  bailed,  the  bail 
bond  shall  be  cancelled  ;  but  such  finding  and  discharge  shall  not  pre- 
vent another  accusation  for  the  same  cause,  if  other  testimony  be  pro- 
duced ;  nor  shall  the  party  be  discharged  either  from  custody  or  from 
his  bail,  if  he  be  detained  or  bailed  for  any  other  cause  than  that  which 
has  been  examined  by  the  grand  jury:  Provided  also,  that  no  discharge 
shall  be  ordered  on  any  such  certificate  until  the  public  prosecutor  have 
had  notice  thereof,  and  if  he  shall  declare  to  the  court  that  he  has  other 
evidence  against  the  accused,  which  in  his  opinion  will  justify  a  com- 
mitment, the  discharge  st^all  be  delayed  twelve  hours  to  enable  him  to 
produce  such  testimony.  , 

Art  243.  No  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  manner  in  which  any 
member  of  the  grand  jury  has  voted  on  any  question  before  them  ;  nor 
can  any  member  be  obliged  or  allowed  to  declare,  even  in  a  court  of 
justice,  in  what  manner  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  grand  jury 
voted  on  any  such  question,  or  what  opinions  they  expressed.  But  they 
may  be  called  on  in  any  court  of  justice  (in  cases  where  evidence  of 
that  nature  is  otherwise  legal)  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
examined  before  the  grand  jury  was  different  from  or  consistent  with 
that  given  before  such  court. 

Art  244.  Every  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury  shall  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  clerk  into  the  hands  of  the  presi dins  judge  in  open  court, 
and  if  the  person  indicted  be  in  custody  or  bailed  for  the  offence  of 
which  he  is  indicted,  the  judge  shall  deliver  the  indictment  to  the  clerk 
to  be  filed.  But  if  the  person  indicted,  be  not  in  custody  or  not  bailed 
for  the  offence  of  which  he  was  indicted,  then  the  judge  shall  retain 
such  indictment  until  the  party  be  arrested,  or  until  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  if  he  be  not  arrested  before,  and  shall  then  deliver  it  to  the  clerk 
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Art  245.  The  grand  jury  cannot  be  diieharged  duriDg  the  term, 
until  they  have  decided  on  all  the  causes  on  the  calendar,  and  on  all 
complaints  before  them,  nor  then  without  the  order  of  the  eourt ;  until 
discharged,  they  must  meet  every  day  while  they  have  any  buaineii 
before  them  ;  but  they  may  determine  their  own  hours  of  meeting  and 
adjournment.  When  they  have  no  business  immediately  before  them, 
hut  are  waiting  for  witnesses,  or  on  any  other  account,  they  may  ad- 
journ with  leave  of  the  court,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  daya 

When  the  term  of  the  court  to  which  the  grand  jury  is  summoned, 
expires,  eitheir  by  its  limitation  or  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  the 
functions  of  the  grand  jury  cease. 

Art.  246.  The  grand  jury  has  a  right  to  ask  the  instruction  and 
opinion  of  the  court  on  any  point  of  law  on  which  one-third  of  the 

f;rand  jurors  present  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
ic prosecutor.  In  order  to  obtain  such  instruction  the  grand  jury  shall 
come  into  court,  and  if  the  matter  on  which  they  desire  to  consult  the 
court,  requires  secrecy,  the  foreman  shall  so  state  to  the  judge,  and 
thereupon  the  judge  shall  cause  all  persons  to  leave  the  court  until  he 
shall  have  heard  the  questions  of  the  grand  jury  and  given  his  opinion 
and  instruction  thereon.  After  hearing  which,  the  said  jury  shall 
retire  to  thir  own  chamber  to  deliberate,  but  are  not  bound  to  decide  in 
conformity  with  such  opinion  or  instruction. 

Art  247.  Fines  not  exceeding  for  any  one  infraction  thirty  dollars, 
may  be  imposed  by  the  court  on  such  erand  jurors  as  fail  in  their  at- 
tendance at  any  time  during  the  term.  The  grand  jury  may  themselves, 
in  addition  thereto,  impose  fines  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  to  insure 
punctuality  in  attending  at  the  hour  to  which  they  may  have  adjourned. 
Such  fines  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  with  other  fines  by  the 
8heri£r,  on  the  warrant  of  the  foreman,  and  appropriated  to  such  char- 
itable institution,  as  the  grand  jury  shall  direct 

Art  248.  Grand  jurors  cannot,  during  the  time  of  their  attendance 
as  such,  be  arrested  for  any  misdemeanor,  nor  on  any  civil  suit,  except 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace  committed  during  the  time  they  are  thus  pri- 
vileged ;  nor  for  five  days  previous  to  the  aay  for  which  they  are  sum- 
moned, nor  two  days  after  their  discharge :  and  any  one  who  shall 
arrest  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  any  person  summoned  as  grand  juror, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  the 
grand  juror  so  arrested  shall  be  discharged  from  such  arrest,  and  may 
recover  such  damages  as  he  may  be  entiued  to  by  a  civil  suit 

Art  249.  The  functions  of  a  grand  juror  require  to  be  exercised  with 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  of  debate  and  action  ;  therefore 
it  is  his  duty  to  keep  secret  whatever  he  himself  or  any  other  juror  may 
have  said,  or  in  what  manner  he  or  they  may  have  voted,  on  any  par- 
ticular question  or  matter  lesally  before  them  ;  and  any  person  oflbod- 
ing  against  the  provisions  of  this  article  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  £ned  not  less  than  thirty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Art  250.  No  grand  juror  shall,  directly,  or  indirectly,  give  informa- 
tion to  any  one  that  an  accusation  or  complaint  is  pending  before  the 
^nd  jury,  if  the  person  accused  has  not  been  arrested  on  sueb  accusit- 
tion  or  complaint ;  and  any  one  ofiending  againat  this  provision,  it 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
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,  than  two  hundred  dollars,  unless  such  information  was  given  with  in- 
tent that  the  person  accused  should  escape  or  avoid  an  arrest,  in  which 
case,  the  juror  giving  such  information  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  an 
^iiccessary  to  the  offender,  whose  escape  he  intended  to  promote. 

Art  251.  No  grand  juror  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sued  for  any  thing 
he  may  say  or  any  vote  he  may  give,  in  the  grand  jury,  relative  to  any 
matter  legally  pending  before  the  jury  ;  provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  any  grand 
juror  who  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  in  making  any  accusation  or  giving 
any  evidence  to  his  fellow  jurors  ;  and  in  the  case  contemplated  by  this 
proviso,  the  jurors  are  not  bound  by  their  oath  nor  by  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  to  keep  such  perjury  secret. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  indiciments  and  informations. 

Art.  252.  No  oftsncb  can  be  prosecuted  except  by  indictment  or 
information.  This  rule  is  modified  in  cases  of  certain  fines  and  of 
contempt,  in  the  manner  specially  provided  for. 

Art  253.  An  indictment  is  an  act  in  writing  made  by  a  grand  jury 
legally  convoked  and  sworn,  declaring  that  a  person  therein  named  or 
described,  has  done  some  act  or  has  been  guilty  of  some  omission  which 
is  by  law  declared  to  be  an  offence. 

The  indictment  shall  be  in  the  following  form  : 

«  To  the  district  court  of  the  district  (or  the  criminal  court,  pving 
the  style  of  the  court  as  the  case  may  be). 

<<The  grand  jurors  for  the  (name 'the  parish  and  district)  on  their 
oath  present,  that  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

in  the  parish  of  did  (here  insert  the  act  constituting  the  offence) 

contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  state  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
same. 

C.  D.  Foreman. 
E.  F.  Clerk." 

Art.  254.  No  indictment  shall  be  deemed  deficient  in  form  for  any 
variance  from  that  contained  in  the  preceding  article,  provided  it  can 
be  understood  : 

1.  That  the  same  was  presented  to  some  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence  stated  in  the  indictment,  although  the  title  of  the  said  coiut 
may  not  be  accurately  set  forth. 

2.  That  it  may  be  also  understood  from  the  said  indictment  that  it 
was  found  by  a  grand  jury,  convened  for  the  parish  or  district  in  which 
such  court  sat. 

3.  That  the  person  accused  is  named,  or  if  his  name  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, that  he  be  described  as  <<  a  person  refusing  to  discover  his 
name,"  which  shall  be  sufficient  description  ;  but  if  on  his  arraignment 
the  accused,  so  described,  shall  assume  some  name,  the  name  so  as- 
sumed shall  be  inserted  in  the  indictment  and  taken  as  the  true  name. 
No  addition  is  necessary  to  the  name,  but  if  a  false  one  be  given. 
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it  ctD  only  be  corrected  in  the  manner  stated  under  the  bead  of  arraign 

ment 

4.  That  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  some  plac 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  except  in  eases  where  ih\ 
act,  though  done  without  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  is  mad< 
cognizable  therein  by  law. 

5.  That  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  some  tim< 
which  is  prior  to  the  time  of  finding  the  indictment,  and  where  then 
is  a  limitation  of  time  for  commencing  the  prosecution,  within  sod 
limitation. . 

6.  That  the  act  or  omission  charged,  be  so  clearly  and  distinctly  sel 
forth,  as  to  enable  a  man  of  common  understanding  to  know  whatia 
intended. 

7.  That  the  indictment  be  signed  by  the  foreman  and  the  clerk  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  that  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented  to  the  court 
be  noted  thereon. 

8.  That  the  name  be  set  forth  of  the  party  injured,  if  a  private 
offence,  but  if  the  names  are  unknown  to  the  grand  jury,  it  may  be  flo 
stated. 

9.  That  it  concludes  with  the  words  "  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
state,  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same,"  which  are  required  by 
the  constitution: 

Art.  255.  The  words  used  in  an  indictment,  shall  be  taken  and 
construed  in  their  usual  acceptation  in  common  language,  except  such 
words  and  phrases  as  are  particularly  defined,  which  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  herein  given  to  them. 

Art.  256.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment  any  particu- 
lar place  in  the  parish  for  the  commission  of  the  offence,  or  to  am 
that  it  was  done  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  was  done  within  the  parish,  naming  it,  if  such 
parish  be  actually  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

Art.  257.  Where  the  offence  shall  have  been  begun  in  one  parish  or 
district,  and  become  complete  in  another  parish  or  district,  the  offen- 
der may  be  tried  in  either  of  the  districts  or  parishes,  and  the  offeoee 
may  be  stated  to  have  been  done  in  either  of  the  said  parishes  or  di»> 
tricts,  and  proof  that  the  offence  was  either  begun  or  completed  io  the 
parish  or  district  where  it  is  charged  to  have  been  done,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  indictment. 

Art.  258.  Accomplices  and  accessaries  to  offences   begun  in  otf 

[)arish  or  district,  and  which  become  complete  in  another,  may  it 
ike  manner  be  prosecuted  in  either  of  the  said  parishes  or  distriA 
and  the  offender  may  also,  as  in  case  of  principals,  be  stated  in  thi 
indictment  to  have  been  done  in  either,  and  proof  thereof  shall  ii 
like  manner  support  the  indictment. 

Art  259.  Where  any  act  done  out  of  the  state  is  made  an  offeotf 
l)y  the  Penal  Code,  the  offender  may  be  tried  in  the  parish  or  district 
in  which  he  is  apprehended. 

Art  260.  If  any  one  out  of  the  state  or  in  one  parish  or  distn|^ 
of  the  state,  shall  procure  another  person  to  commit  an  offence  witUi 
another  parish  of  the  state,  he  may  be  indicted  and  tried  in  the  pbl 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  that  whether  the  person  do^ 
(he  act,  were  an  innocent  or  guilty  agent. 
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Art  261.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  place  in  which  an  indict- 
ment is  found  in  the  margin  of  the  indictment 

Art  262.  Every  thing  necessary  to  be  stated  must  be  truly  stated 
in  the  indictment :   there  are  no  legal  fictions. 

Art  263.  Every  indictment  must  describe  the  offence  with  such 
certainty,  as  to  enable  the  accused  to  plead  the  judgment  that  may  be 
given  on  it,  in  bar  of  any  prosecution  for  the  same  offence. 

Art  264.  The  precise  time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed 
need  not  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  provided  it  be  laid  to  have  been 
done  before  the  time  of  presenting  the  indictment ;  but  where  the 
time  is  material  to  the  description  of  the  offence,  it  must  be  alleged 
with  the  same  certainty  that  is  described  in  the  definition  of  the  of- 
fence. 

Art  265.  Rules  and  forms  are  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  for 
drawing  indictments  and  informations,  in  each  particular  offence ; 
where  those  forms  or  rules  vary  from  those  contained  in  this  chapter, 
the  particular  rules  or  forms  are  to  prevail  in  that  offence  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

Art  266,  When  any  circumstance  is  expressly  made  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  oflence,  such  circumstance  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

Art  267.  Where  a  repetition  of  the  offence  is  intended  to  be  relied 
on  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punishment,  the  indictment  must  set  forth 
the  preceding  conviction,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Art  268.  Where  the  intent  is  a  material  part  in  the  description  of 
the  offence,  it  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment. 

Art  269.  Every  indictment  for  forgery,  or  for  making,  altering, 
passing,  or  having  in  possession  any  instrument  in  writing,  contrary  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments relative  to  "Offences  affecting  the  credit  of  written  instruments," 
or  for  any  other  offences  founded  on  written  instruments,  shall,  with 
the  exception  contained  in  the  next  article,  contain  an  exact  copy 
of  such  instrument,  expressing  in  words  whatever  is  so  expressed  in 
the  instrument,  and  in  figures,  what  in  the  instrument  is  expressed 
in  figures,  but  no  ornamental  engraving  or  writing  contained  in  the 
instrument,  need  be  imitated  in  the  copy. 

Art  270.  The  only  case  in  which  an  indictment  for  either  of  the 
offences  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  shall  be  good  without  containing 
a  copy  of  the  instrument,  is,  where  the  instrument  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  act  or  procurement  of  the  accused,  in  which  case  that  fact  may 
be  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  must  on  the  trial  be  proved  ;  and 
instead  of  the  copy,  the  instrument  must  be  described  in  the  indict- 
ment with  so  much  certainty  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  one  of 
those  which  are  made  punishable  by  the  system  of  Penal  Law. 

Art  271.  To  every  indictment  for  any  of  the  offences  above  enu- 
merated, except  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  and  in  the 
case  of  forgery  or  other  offence  relating  to  a  public  record,  the  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury  shall  annex  the  instrument  on  which  the  indict-^ 
ment  is  found,  and  shall  mark  the  same,  by  writing  on  some  part 
tiiereof,  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the  said'  instrument  shall  re- 
main annexed  to  the  said  indictment,  unless  it  shall  be  withdrawn  by 
leave  of  the  court. 

Art.  272.  In  the  case  above  of  an  offence  relating  to  a  public  record, 
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the  book  in  which  it  is  kept  shall  be  produced  and  marked  by  the 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  ;  and  shall  again  be  brought  into  court,  and 
verified  to  be  the  same,  without  alteration,  as  it  was  produced  to  the 
grand  jury  ;  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  defendant,  previous  to  his 
arraignment,  when  he  is  called  on  for  his  exceptions  to  the  indict- 
ment, in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Art  273.  In  case  of  any  defamation  by  writing  or  printing,  painted 
or  inscribed  on  a  building,  or  on  an  article,  too  bulky  to  be  produced 
in  court,  a  copy  or  description  may  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion, and  proof  of  the  fact  be  given  on  the  trial,  without  producing 
the  painting  or  writing,  or  showing  it  to  the  accused. 

Art.  274.  In  cases  of  libel,  the  indictment  or  information  need  not 
contain  the  whole  of  the  work,  but  only  so  much  as  is  charged  to  be 
libellous,  but  the  whole  must  be  annexed  to  the  act  of  accusation. 

Art.  275.  In  an  indictment  for  any  of  the  offences  created  by  the 
said  chapter  of  offences  affecting  the  credit  of  written  instruments,  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  charge  that  the  instrument  on  which  tlie  in- 
dictment is  brought,  would,  if  true,  have  had  any  of  the  effects  enumer- 
ated in  the  article  containing  the  definition  of  the  offence,  or  specifying 
what  the  effect  would  be,  or  to  name  any  particular  person,  whom  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  accused  to  defraud  ;  or  to  state  otherwise  than  by 
the  copy  thereof,  what  the  said  instrument  purported  to  be,  or  in  any 
act  of  accusation  whatever,  to  charge  that  the  offence  was  committed 
against  the  form  of  any  particular  statute. 


CHAPTER  V. 


0/ the  proceedings  between  the  indictment  and  the  trial 

Art.  276.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  in  which 
any  indictment  or  information  for  any  offence  is  filed,  within  three 
days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  filed,  to  make  a  copy  thereof, 
and  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  served  on  the  accused,  or 
on  his  bail  ;  and  no  one  shall  be,  without  his  assent,  arraigned  or 
called  on  to  answer  any  indictment  or  information,  until  three  whole 
days  have  elapsed  after  the  copy  shall  have  been  served  as  aforenid 
exclusive  of  the  days  of  service  and  arraignments. 

Art  277.  Two  days,  at  the  least,  after  having  received  the  copy  of 
the  indictment,  and  one  day  at  the  least  before  his  arraignment,  the 
accused  shall  be  brought  into  court,  and  the  instrument  (if  there  be 
any)  annexed  to  the  indictment  shall  be  exhibited  to  him  ;  and  he  t^ 
his  counsel  shall,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  haveret- 
sonable  time  allowed  them  to  compare  the  said  instrument  with  the 
copy  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  to  consider  of  any  exception  the/ 
may  think  proper  to  make  to  the  indictment 

Art  278.  After  the  exhibition  of  the  instrument,  as  is  above  pto* 
yided  for,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  examina* 
tion  thereof,  in  cases  where  there  is  any  inttniment  anoexed,  si^ 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  instrument  annexed,  then  at  such  tiaa  n 
the  court  shall  direct,  at  least  two  days  after  tbe  aervioe  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  at  least  one  day  before  the  arraigiuneiit,  the  aeeoaed  sbill 
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be  brought  into  court,  and  he  must  be  told  by  the  clerk  that  if  he  has 
any  exception  to  make  to  the  indictment^  for  any  want  of  substance  or 
form,  or  for  any  variance  between  the  said  indictment  and  the  instru- 
ment thereunto  annexed,  or  for  that  he,  the  accused,  is  not  indicted  by 
his  true  name,  that  he  must  then  make  such  exception,  or  that  no  such 
exception  will  hereafter  be  heard. 

Art.  279.  If  the  accused  shall  make  no  such  exception,  an  entry 
shall  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  indictment  to  that  effect,  and  the 
accused  shall  be  remanded  to  prison  if  in  custody,  or  to  his  bail,  if  he 
be  out  on  bail,  until  the  time  of  his  arraignment ;  and  no  motion  for 
quashing  the  indictment,  or  for  an  arrest  of  the  judgment,  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  any  of  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  ex- 
cept as  is  hereafter  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Art.  2S0.  If  the  accused  shall  allege  for  exception,  that  he  is  not 
indicted  by  his  true  name,  he  must  state  what  such  true  name  is ;  and 
the  prosecuting  ofiScer  may  then  immediately  amend  the  indictment 
by  inserting  such  name,  which  the  accused  shall  not  be  permitted  at 
any  time  afterwards  to  disavow. 

Art.  281.  If  the  accused  shall  make  any  exception  to  any  want  of 
form  in  the  indictment,  or  to  any  variance  between  the  instrument  of 
writing  and  the  copy  in  the  indictment,  the  public  prosecutor  may,  if 
he  think  the  said  exceptions  well  taken,  immediately  amend  such  de- 
fect of  form  or  variance. 

It  shall  be  optional  with  the  accused  to  make  the  exceptions  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  articles,  verbally  or  in  writing ;  if  verbally 
made,  the  judge  shall  take  a  note  of  them  in  writing,  which  shall  be 
'read  to  the  accused. 

Art.  282.  In  case  any  amendments  shall  be  made,  either  in  virtue  of 
the  two  preceding  sections,  or  by  permission  of  the  court,  as  is  herein- 
afterwards  provided  for,  the  court  may  allow  such  further  time  for  the. 
arraignment  and  trial,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  enable  the  ac- 
cused to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

Art  283.  Whether  the  accused  except  to  any  irregularity  in  the  form 
of  the  indictment,  or  to  any  variance  between  the  indictment  and  the 
copy  of  the  instrument  annexed  to  it,  or  not,  the  public  prosecutor  shall 
be  permitted  to  amend  the  same,  at  any  time  before  the  arraignment 
If  the  public  prosecutor  shall  not  choose  to  amend  the  indictment  ac- 
cording to  any  exception  made  by  the  accused,  or  if  the  court  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  such  exception  relates  to  matter  of  substance,  and  is  not 
amendable  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  a  day  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  argument  of  such  exceptions,  previous  to  the  arraignment;  and 
if  the  court  shall  allow  such  exception,  and  consider  them  as  matter  of 
substance,  the  accused  may  be  again  indicted  for  the  same  offence,  and 
shall  not  be,  on  that  account,  discharged ;  but  if  the  court  shall  al- 
low the  exceptions,  after  argument,  but  consider  them  as  matter  of 
form  onljf  the  public  prosecutor  may  immediately  amend  them. 

Art  284.  If  the  grand  jury  which  found  the  indictment  was  illegally 
constituted,  or  not  drawn  or  selected  in  the  manner  directed  by  law, 
or  not  sworn  ;  the  accused  may  except  thereto,  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  article;  but  if  such  exception  be  allowed,  it  shall  be  con- 

sidered as  a  matter  of  substance,  and  no  amendment  shall  be  allowed. 

Art  285.  If  the  exception  be  that  it  does  not  appear  by  the  indict- 
menty  for  what  district  the  grand  jurors  were  summoned,  or  in  what 
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court,  or  whether  they  were  sworn  or  not,  or  whether  they  wen 
drawn  and  impanelled  in  the  manner  directed  by  law  ;  it  shall  be  con 
sidered  as  matter  of  form  and  amendable,  unless  the  exception  state,  thai 
in  point  of  fact  the  grand  jury  were  not  summoned  from  the  propei 
district,  or  were  not  sworn,  or  that  they  were  impanelled  in  another 
court,  or  that  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  were  not  pursued  in  the 
drawing  or  impanelling  their  names,  in  which  case,  if  either  of  the  said 
last  mentioned  exceptions  of  fact  are  allowed,  it  shall  be  considered 
matter  of  substance,  and  shall  not  be  amendable. 

Art.  286.  If  the  exception  be  that  the  copy  of  the  instrument  in 
writing  on  which  the  prosecution  is  founded,  is  not  contained  in  the 
indictment,  or  that  the  original  is  not  annexed  in  cases  where,  by  law, 
such  copy  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  and  such  original  annexed  ;  or 
that  the  time  and  place  is  not  set  forth  at  which  the  offence  is  said  to 
have  been  committed ;  or  that  the  action  or  omission  alleged,  is  not  one 
that  is  by  law  created  an  offence  ;  or  that  where  the  intent  is  made  a 
material  part  of  the  offence,  such  intent  is  not  charged;  either  of  these 
exceptions  shall  be  considered  as  matter  of  substance^  and  shall  not  be 
amendable. 

Art.  287.  All  exceptions,  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  three 
last  preceding  articles,  and  therein  designated  as  exceptions  to  matter 
of  substance,  shall  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  matter  of  form  ;  and 
shall  be  amendable  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Art.  288.  After  a  conviction,  no  judgment  shall  be  arrested  for  any 
allegation  of  a  defect,  either  in  substance  or  form,  other  than  this;  that 
the  act  of  accusation  contains  no  charge  of  any  thing  amounting  to  an 
offence,  and  if  such  objection  be  allowed,  another  indictment  or  in- 
formation may  immediately  be  filed,  and  the  defendant  shall  not  be 
discharged,  if  the  proof  adduced  on  the  trial  be  sufficient  to  have  war- 
ranted his  arrest. 

Art.  289.  At  the  time  when  the  accused  is  called  to  make  his  ex- 
ception to  the  indictment,  he  shall  be  asked  by  the  court  whether  he 
has  counsel;  and  if  he  shall  allege  that  he  is  unable  to  procure  couose), 
the  court  shall  assign  some  licensed  attorney  to  conduct  his  defence 
under  his  direction.  But  the  accused  may  in  all  cases  have  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  any  one  whom  he  may  have  engaged,  whether  licensed 
or  not,  to  aid  him  in  his  defence.  But  such  employment  shall  not  de- 
prive the  prosecutor  of  the  right  of  examining  such  person  as  a  witness, 
to  state  any  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  either  prior  to  the  pro- 
secution, or  which  were  not  confided  to  him  by  the  accused,  after  such 
prosecution  was  commenced. 

Art.  290.  If  the  defendant  make  no  exceptions  to  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion, or  if,  having  made  any,  they  are  overruled,  he  must  next  be  a^ 
raigned:  this  is  done  by  the  clerk,  who  must  read  to  him  the  act  of 
accusation  in  an  audible  voice,  and  the  judge  must  interrogate  him  by 
asking,  "  Are  you  guilty  of  the  charge  you  have  just  heard  read,  or 
not  guilty?" 

Art.  291.  This  form  must  not  be  dispensed  with,  either  on  a  suggef* 
tion  that  the  defendant  knows  the  contents  of  the  act  of  accusatioo,  or 
out  of  delicacy  to  any  defendant 

Art.  292.  To  this  interrogatory  of  the  anraignmenty  unless  he  jl^ 
the  special  plea  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  the  defendant  can  oslj 
answer  in  the  negative  or  the  affirmative:  a  refiinl  to  anawer,  orifl 
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evasive  or  explanatory  answer,  shall  be  taken  and  recorded  as  an  an- 
swer of  not  guilty. 

Art.  293.  If  the  defendant  have  before  had  judgment  of  acquittal,  or 
been  convicted  of  the  same  offence,  he  must  state  that  matter  specially 
in  writing,  and  to  this  plea  the  public  prosecutor  may  either  demur  if 
it  be  deficient  in  substance,  or  reply  either  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  conviction  or  acquittal  as  is  pleaded,  and  on  the  trial  the  de- 
fendant must  produce  the  record  and  prove  that  he  is  the  same  person 
mentioned  therein. 

Art  294.  If  the  defendant  answer  in  the  affirmative,  it  shall  not  be 
recorded  until  the  court  shall  have  explained  its  consequence,  and  de- 
sired him  to  reflect,  and  if  he  wishes  it,  to  consult  with  his  counsel :  if 
after  this  he  persevere,  the  confession  shall  be  recorded;  provided  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  confession  proceeds  from  insanity,  for  which 
purpose,  in  all  cases  of  crime  when  the  party  making  the  confession  is 
in  custody,  the  officer  in  whose  charge  he  was,  shall  be  interrogated. 

Art  295.  When  the  plea  of  not  guilty  is  recorded,  the  public  prose- 
cutor shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  designate  to  the  defendant 
a  day  for  the  trial,  which  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  defend- 
ant, be  less  than  the  third  day  after  that  on  which  the  notice  is  given, 
and  this  time  may  be  prolonged  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant  or  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  under  the  limitations  hereinafter  contained. 

Art  296.  On  application  to  the  clerk,  process  for  summoning  the 
witnesses,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  as  the  public  prosecutor, 
shall  be  made  out  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  any  parish  where  the  witness 
may  be  found,  who  shall  be  bound  to  execute  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Oftht  mode  of  drawing  and  summoning  the  jury. 

Art  297.  All  offences  whatever  must  be  tried  by  jury. 

Art  298.  All  free  white  persons  of  full  age  and  not  exceeding  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one  year  in  the  parish  in  which  they 
are  called  to  serve,  and  have  paid  taxes  or  been  rated  on  the  tax  list 
either  for  parish,  city  or  state  tax,  or  who  have  resided  six  months  in 
the  parish  and  own  real  property  therein,  whether  they  have  paid  taxes 
or  not,  are  qualified  jurors. 

Art.  299.  The  names  of  all  grand  jurors  and  petit  jurors,  must  be 
drawn  by  lot  before  they  are  put  on  the  panel. 

Art.  300.  For  this  purpose*  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  this  state  in 
which  a  court,  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  shall  sit,  the  parish  judge, 
the  sheriff,  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  designated  by  the  judge, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  promulgation 
of  this  code,  form  and  sign  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  persons 
having  the  qualifications  above  enumerated,  who  are  in  their  opinion 
the  best  qualified,  from  their  education  and  character,  to  serve  on  juries. 
Such  list  shall  contain  a  number  of  names  equal  at  least  to  two  thirds 
of  the  number  of  voters  at  the  last  general  election  in  such  parish. 

Art.  301.  In  forming  such  list,  the  persons  aforesaid  shall  consult  thi^ 
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assessment  roll  of  taxes,  and  the  list  of  votes  taken  at  the  general  elec- 
tion next  preceding  the  time  of  making  the  list. 

Art.  302.  No  name  on  the  tax  list  or  list  of  voters,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  list  so  to  be  formed  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
persons  hereby  appointed  to  form  it. 

Art  303.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  having  the  qualifications  re- 
quired, whose  name  has  been  omitted  on  such  list  for  one  year,  may, 
if  he  desire  it,  have  it  inserted  in  the  next  year's  list,  by  applying 
either  to  the  sheriff  or  the  parish  judge. 

Art.  304.  When  the  list  is  so  signed,  the  same  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  parish  judge  to  be  filed,  and  the  sherifi*  shall  immediately,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge,  of  at  least  one  justice  and  of  as  many  other  citi- 
zens as  choose  to  attend,  proceed  to  write  each  name  contained  on  such 
list  on  a  separate  ballot,  all  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  same  size  aod 
appearance. 

Art.  305.  The  sheriff  shall  also  provide  two  boxes,  each  having  an 
opening  in  the  top  that  may  be  closed  and  locked  with  two  different 
locks,  and  shall  deposit  the  said  ballots  in  one  of  the  boxes  and  lock 
the  openings  of  both,  delivering  one  of  the  keys  of  each  to  the  jud^ 
and  keeping  the  other  himself,  and  shall  keep  both  boxes  in  his  oini 
custody. 

Art.  306.  At  some  day,  to  be  designated  by  the  parish  judge,  b^ 
tween  thirty  and  fifteen  days  before  every  session  of  any  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  parish,  the  said  judge  shall  cause  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  sheriff  and  to  two  justices  oi  the  peace,  to  meet  at  such 
place  as  he  shall  direct ;  and  the  judge  shall,  in  their  presence  or  thit 
of  a  majority  of  them,  as  often  as  a  grand  jury  shall  be  required  for 
such  court,  draw  at  hazard  from  the  box  containing  the  ballots  the  names 
of  fifty  persons,  out  of  which  the  sheriff  shall  select  ten  and  the  judge 
seven,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  each  three  names,  which  shall  be 
inserted  on  a  list  to  form  the  panel  for  the  grand  jury,  but  if  only  ooe 
justice  attend,  he  shall  select  six  names,  and  the  ballots  containing  tbe 
names  so  selected  shall  be  put  in  the  second  box,  and  the  residue  of  the 
ballots  returned  to  that  from  which  they  were  taken. 

Art.  307.  Forty  ballots  shall  in  like  manner  be  taken  from  thefii^ 
box,  and  the  names  contained  on  them  shall  be  written  on  a  listjf 
form  the  panel  of  petit  jurors,  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  such  court  atiti 
next  session  ;  and  the  ballots  shall  be  put  in  the  second  box  and  botk 
boxes  shall  then  be  locked,  the  keys  delivered  as  before,  and  the  bom 
kept  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 

Art.  308.  The  two  lists,  or  the  one  (in  case  no  grand  jury  is  drawtt^ 
shall  then  be  certified  by  the  judge,  the  sheriff  and  at  least  one  justidii 
to  contain  the  names  of  those  who  were  drawn  and  selected  to  serU 
as  grand  jurors  or  drawn  to  serve  as  petit  jurors,  and  shall  be  delivo*' 
by  the  sheriff  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  shall  file  and  record  til 
same. 

Art.  309.  Any  court  may  by  rule  direct  grand  or  petit  jurors  tok 
summoned  at  other  periods,  where  the  business  of  the  court  rendenl*  II 
attendance  of  one  set  for  a  whole  session  too  oppressive.  W 

Art.  310.  Every  year,  within  thirty  days  of  the  time  the  firit  S*  |i 
was  made  out,  a  new  list  shall  be  in  like  manner  made,  and  the  bilUi 
containing  the  names  shall  be  put  into  the  box  after  destroying  th^ 
of  the  first  year. 
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Art.  311.  So  many  of  the  names  contained  on  the  list  of  one  year, 
may  be  put  on  that  of  the  succeeding  year,  as  the  persons  intrusted  with 
the  duty  may  deem  proper. 

Art.  312.  As  often  as  the  first  box  shall  be  exhausted,  the  ballots 
contained  in  the  second  shall  be  transferred  to  the  first. 

Art.  313.  On  receiving  such  lists,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
to  make  out  a  writ  in  the  form  hereinafter  in  this  code  contained,  with 
a  schedule  annexed  containing  a  true  copy  of  the  list  of  grand  jurors, 
commanding  the  sheriflf  to  summon  the  persons  named  in  such  list  to 
attend  as  grand  jurors  at  the  next  session  of  the  court. 

Art.  314.  The  clerk  shall  in  like  manner  make  out  a  writ  for  suro- 
moning  the  petit  jury. 

Art  315.  The  sheriff  shall  execute  such  writs  in  the  manner  they 
command,  by  leaving  a  printed  notice,  containing  the  day  and  place  of 
attendance,  with  each  juror,  or  at  his  place  of  abode,  at  least  six  days 
before  the  return  of  the  writ 

Art  316.  Jurors  who  do  not  appear  when  regularly  summoned,  or 
who  depart  without  leave  of  the  court,  or  who  violate  any  legal  rule 
for  preserving  order  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  may  be  fined, 
for  each  ofience,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  the  court  may  command 
process  to  i^sue  immediately  for  collecting  it 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Of  proceedings  in  court  previous  to  the  trial. 


SECTION  I.     . 
Of  poatpoDiog  a  trial. 

Art.  317.  At  any  time  before  the  trial,  the  public  prosecutor  or 
the  defendant  may  apply  to  put  it  oflf  to  a  future  day,  which  shall  be 
granted  whenever  such  circumstances  shall  appear  to  the  court  by  affi- 
davit, as  show  justice  requires  it.  But  the  defendant,  if  in  custody, 
may  be  discharged,  if  he  is  not  brought  to  trial  in  the  second  term  after 
his  arrest;  and  if  on  bail,  during  the  fourth  term  after  such  arrest :  pro- 
vided the  delay  have  not  taken  place  on  his  application,  and  that  he 
have  been  guilty  of  no  contrivance  to  deprive  the  prosecutor  of  his 
testimony. 

Art  318.  The  trial  must  also  be  postponed  if  it  appear  that  a  copy 
of  the  panel  of  jurors  has  not  been  delivered  according  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained. 

Art  319.  On  the  day  of  the  trial,  the  defendant  shall  be  called,  if  he 
be  on  bail,  or  brought  into  court,  if  in  custody:  the  names  of  the  jurors 
shall  then  be  called,  and  if  not  challenged,  or  if  the  challenge  be  over- 
ruled, shall  be  sworn. 

Art.  320.  If  the  trial  be  for  a  mis(?emeanor,  it  may  proccfed  if  the 
defendant  appear  by  his  counsel ;  if  it  be  for  a  crime,  the  defendant 
must  be  personally  present ;  and  if  on  bail,  must  then  be  surrendered 
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into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff^  and  remain  in  custody  until  discharge 
by  due  course  of  law.  But  the  court  may  at  their  discretion,  whc 
sex,  age,  or  state  of  health  require  it,  permit  the  defendant  to  remai 
in  the  custody  of  his  bail  during  the  recess  of  the  court,  if  the  cau2 
cannot  be  finished  in  one  sitting,  or  while  the  Jury  are  out,  if  any  grei 
delay  should  take  place  in  rendering  the  verdict 


SECTION  II. 
Of  challeoge. 

Art.  321.  A  challenge  is  an  objection  made  to  the  jurors  who  are 
returned  to  try  the  cause,  and  is  of  two  kinds. 

1.  To  the  panel. 

2.  To  any  individual  juror. 

Art.  322.  The  panel  is  the  list  of  jurors,  eitlier  for  the  grand  or  trial 
jury,  made  by  the  ofiScers  authorized  for  that  purpose,  when  the  Mmes 
are  drawn  according  to  law. 

Art  323.  A  copy  of  the  panel  of  the  trial  jury  must  be  delivered  by 
the  sheriff  to  every  defendant,  if  in  custody,  or  to  his  bail,  if  he  be  de- 
livered to  bail,  at  least  three  whole  days  before  the  day  of  trial,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  his  challenge. 

Art  324.  A  challenge  to  the  panel  is  an  objection  made  to  all  trial 
jurors  who  are  summoned  ;  it  can  only  be  grounded  on  some  material 
departure  from  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  for  drawing  and  eropao- 
elling  juries.  But  it  is  not  a  good  cause  of  challenge  to  the  panel,  that 
one  or  more  persons  not  having  the  legal  qualifications,  have  been  put 
on  the  jury  list 

Art.  325.  A  challenge  to  the  panel  must  be  made  in  writing,  stating 
the  cause  of  challenge,  before  any  juror  is  sworn,  and  Uie  ofiicen^ 
whether  Judicial  or  ministerial,  as  well  as  any  other  persons,  maybe 
examined  to  prove  or  disprove  the  irregularity  alleged,  if  the  public 
prosecutor  deny  the  fact  If  he  admit  the  fact,  but  deny  the  irregularity 
complained  of  is  material,  he  may  demur  to  the  challenge. 

Art  326.  Challenges  to  individual  jurors  arc  of  two  kinds;  peremp- 
tory and  for  cause. 

Art  327.  A  peremptory  challenge  is  an  objection  made  to  a  juror 
for  which  no  reason  need  be  given  ;  it  is  enough  for  the  defendant  to 
signify  his  desire  that  any  particular  juror  who  is  about  to  be  sworo, 
shall  not  serve  on  the  jury,  and  he  shall  be  set  aside;  but  this  right  can 
be  exercised  only  with  respect  to  nine  jurors. 

Art.  328.  Where  there  are  several  defendants,  each  one  is  entitled 
to  his  challenge,  both  peremptory  and  for  cause;  but  if  they  do  not  agree 
to  let  one  challenge  for  the  whole,  they  must  be  separately  tried. 

Art.  329.  A  challenge  for  cause  is  an  objection  made  to  a  particolir 
Juror  on  the  allegation  of  some  circumstance  that  renders  him  either 
incapable  to  serve  as  a  Juror  in  any  case,  or  unfit  to  serve  as  aoch  in 
the  one  about  to  be  tried.    Of  the  first  kind  are: 

1.  Conviction  of  any  offence  which  by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Bv* 
ishments  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  serving  as  a  juror. 

2.  A  want  of  qualifications  designated  by  law  as jieeemiy  t^  * 
juryman. 
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3.  Insanity,  or  such  defect  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  seeing  or 
speaking,  or  other  bodily  or  mental  defect  or  disease  as  renders  him 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  juror. 

All  these  are  called  principal  causes  of  challenge.  When  a  particu* 
lar  exemption  from  service  on  juries  is  granted  by  law,  it  is  not  a 
cause  of  challenge  to  such  person,  but  a  right  of  which  he  may  avail 
himself  or  not 

Art  330.  The  causes  of  challenge  of  the  second  kind  are  either  in 
chief,  by  the  allegation  of  a  fact,  which  if  proved  is  a  disqualification^ 
by  law,  or  to  the  favour,  by  the  allegation  of  some  circumstance  which 
is  supposed  to  evince  the  want  of  that  perfect  impartiality  necessary 
in  a  juror.     The  causes  of  challenge  in  chief  are  : 

1.  Relationship  within  the  ninth  degree  to  the  person  alleged  to  be 
injured  or  attempted  to  be  injured  by  the  offence  charged,  or  to  the 
person  on  whose  complaint  the  prosecution  was  instituted,  or  to  the 
defendant 

2.  Standing  in  jLhe  relation  of  husband,  master  or  servant,  landlord 
or  tenant,  tutor  or  curator,  sponsor  for  the  child  of  one  of  the  said  par- 
ties, in  his  employment  on  wages,  or  plaintiff  or  defendant  against  him 
in  any  civil  suit,  or  having  complained  against  him,  or  being  accused 
by  him  in  any  criminal  prosecution. 

3.  Having  served  on  the  grand  jury  which  found  the  indictment 
against  the  defendant  on  which  he  is  about  to  be  tried. 

4.  Having  served  on  a  petit  jury  which  has  convicted  or  acquitted 
another  person  charged  with  having  committed  the  same  offence  now 
about  to  be  tried. 

5.  Having  been  one  of  a  jury  which  was  sworn  in  the  same  cause 
against  the  same  defendant,  and  which  jury  either  gave  a  verdict  which 
was  set  aside,  or  was  discharged  after  hearing  evidence  for  any  other 
cause,  except  in  the  case  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  Having  served  as  a  juror  in  a  civil  suit  brought  against  the  defen- 
dant for  the  same  act 

7.  Having  formed  such  an  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
defendant,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  juror  himself,  renders  him  not 
an  impartial  judge. 

Art  331.  If  either  of  the  facts  stated  as  causes  of  challenge  in  the 
two  last  preceding  articles,  be  alleged  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  the  juror  challenged  for  such  cause  shall  not  be  sworn. 

Art  332.  The  juror  challenged  may  be  sworn,  and  other  evidence 
may  be  produced,  to  show  the  truth  of  the  cause  of  challenge,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  seventh  cause  above  enumerated  for  challenges  in  chief, 
if  the  juror  have  formed  an  opinion  but  does  not  think  it  disqualifies 
him,  this  may  be  made  a  case  of  challenge  to  the  juror  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  next  article.  But  no  juror  shall  be  obliged  to  answer, 
whether  he  has  been  convicted  or  not  of  a  certain  crime  that  would  dis- 
qualify him. 

A\t.  333.  A  juror  must  come  to  the  performance  of  his  high  duty 
with  a  mind  perfectly  unbiassed  ;  therefore,  if  no  challenge  in  chief 
be  made,  or  being  made,  is  not  proved,  the  defendant,  if  he  can  prove 
any  other  circumstance  that  shows  either  prejudice  against  him,  or 
favour  to  his  accuser,  may  make  it  a  cause  of  challenge  to  the  favour. 

Art  334.  This  challenge,  like  those  in  chief,  is  made  verbally, 
and  if  it  be  to  the  first  juror  who  appears,  it  must  be  tried  by  threA 
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persons  called  triers,  to  be  named  by  the  court :  if  one  juror  has  beei 
sworn,  he,  together  with  two  persons  named,  are  the  triers  ;  if  tw( 
are  sworn,  the  court  must  name  another  trier,  and  when  three  jurors 
are  sworn,  they  are  the  triers  of  all  subsequent  challenges  to  the  jurors 
Art.  335.  The  triers  shall  be  sworn  to  decide  whether  the  juroi 
challenged  is  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  free  from  all  prejudice  agains 
the  defendant,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  said  triers  decide,  the  juroi 
shall  be  sworn  or  the  challenge  allowed. 

Art.  336.  A  juror  against  whom  a  challenge  in  chief  or  the  favoui 
has  been  overruled,  may  be  challenged  peremptorily. 

Art.  337.  The  public  prosecutor  may  make  challenges  to  the  panel 
or  for  cause  to  individual  jurors,  for  the  same  causes,  in  which  thej 
are  allowed  to  the  defendant.  He  has  also  a  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge to  three  jurors. 

Art.  338.  All  challenges  to  individual  jurors  must  be  made  when 
they  are  called  to  be  sworn,  but  before  they  are  sworn. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 


0/the  trial. 

Art.  339.  The  names  of  all  the  jurors  on  the  petit  jury  panel,  shall 
be  called,  and  those  who  do  not  appear  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  which  fine  on  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  juror  and 
on  his  ofiering  a  sufficient  excuse,  to  be  approved  at  the  discretioo 
of  the  court,  may  be  remitted. 

Art.  340.  Either  the  public  prosecutor  or  the  defendant  mayi*' 
quire,  before  proceeding  to  trial,  that  an  attachment  issue  against  thi 
jurors  who  have  made  default,  on  which  they  shall  be  arrested  vd 
brought  forthwith  into  court. 

Art.  341.  After  waiting  such  time  as  the  court  shall  deem  reu» 
able  for  the  return  of  the  attachment,  the  clerk  shall  in  open  court  pi 
the  names  of  all  the  jurors  on  the  panel,  each  written  on  a  sepanH 
ballot,  folded  as  near  as  may  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  iotoi 
ballot  box,  from  which  they  shall  be  drawn  successively,  and,  if  li 
challenged,  sworn  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  drawn,  until  tk 
number  of  twelve  shall  be  complete. 

Art.  342.  The  court  has  power  to  excuse  any  juror  from  attendaocik 
for  reasonable  cause,  and  whenever  any  number  exceeding  five  ban 
been  so  excused,  or  when  a  sufficient  number  cannot  be  brought  apii 
attachment  for  the  trial  of  a  cause,  the  court  may  direct  the  namo'^ 
a  sufficient  number  of  other  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the  box,  and^j 
der  them  to  be  summoned  to  attend  immediately,  and  their  names  sirf 
be  put  into  the  court  box  and  drawn  for  the  trials  as  is  before  direek^ 

Art.  343.  Ally  less  number  than  twelve  that  may  be  agreed*] 
between  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  may  try  a  mi* 
meaner,  but  a  crime  shall  not  be  tried  by  less  than  a  full  jury,  dn*] 
by  lot  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

Art  344.  The  trial  shall  proceed  in  the  following  order : 
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1.  The  clerk  shall  read  the  indictment  or  inrormation  to  the  jury, 
and  inform  them  what  answer  has  been  recorded. 

2.  The  public  prosecutor  shall  open  the  case  by  reading  from  the 
code  the  description  of  the  offence,  and  stating  summarily,  by  what 
evidence  he  expects  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  defendant. 

3.  The  public  prosecutor  shall  offer  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
prosecution. 

4.  The  defendant,  or  his  counsel,  shall  open  his  defence,  state  in 
what  facts  or  law  he  intends  to  rely,  and  whether  he  thinks  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  insufficient  or  inapplicable. 

5.  The  defendant  shall  produce  his  testimony. 

6.  The  public  prosecutor  may  then  introduce  testimony  to  rebut 
any  that  has  been  introduced  by  the  defendant,  or  if  he  do  not,  he 
may  offer  his  concluding  argument. 

7.  The  defendant  closes  the  argument ;  previous  to  which  he  may 
introduce  testimony  to  repel  that  last  offered  by  the  prosecutor. 

Art.  346.  The  public  prosecutor  may  at  any  time  during  the  term 
request  the  court  to  give  a  direction  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
if  he  finds  that  the  prosecution  cannot  be  supported,  and  if  the  court 
give  such  direction,  the  jury  are  bound  to  acquit  the  defendant,  and  if 
they  refuse,  a  new  trial  shall  be  immediately  granted,  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  defendant,  entry  made  that  the  public  prosecutor  will  no  longer 
prosecute  for  the  offence. 

Art  347.  The  court  cannot,  for  any  defect  or  supposed  deficiency 
of  testimony,  prevent  the  jury  from  giving  a  verdict 

Art.  348.  If  a  juror  on  any  trial  for  a  crime  should  be  taken  with 
some  malady,  that  prevents  his  performing  his  duty,  the  court  may 
order  him  to  be  discharged  ;  and  in  that  case  a  new  jury  must  be 
sworn,  and  the  trial  must  begin  again  :  the  same  jurors  may,  if  drawn, 
serve  on  the  new  jury,  but  may  be  challenged  although  they  were  not 
before. 

Art  349.  In  misdemeanor,  a  new  juror  may  be  added,  or  the  trial 
may  proceed  with  those  who  remain  by  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor 
and  the  defendant.  ^ 

Art  350.  The  court  has  a  discretionary  power  of  adjourning  the 
trial  from  day  to  day,  if  from  the  length  of  the  proceedings  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  finished  in  one  or  more  sittings,  or  if  any  unforeseen 
circumstance  should  make  it  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  justice 
to  do  so. 

Art  351.  In  the  case  provided  for  by  the  last  preceding  article, 
the  jury  must,  unless  by  consent,  be  kept  together  during  the  recess 
of  the  court,  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
who  shall  be  sworn  not  to  permit  any  one  to  speak  with  them  touch- 
ing any  matter  relative  to  that  trial.  This  consent  cannot  be  given  in 
cases  of  crimes  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  life. 

Art  352.  The  court  may  also  discharge  the  jury  :  Ist  Whenever  it 
appears  to  them  by  the  examination  of  a  physician  that  a  witness  on 
either  side,  who  has  not  been  examined  or  discharged,  and  who  is  prov- 
ed to  be  a  material  one,  has  been  taken  sick  since  the  commencement  of 
the  trial,  and  cannot  be  examined  in  court  without  danger  to  his  life, 
and  there  is  no  probability  of  his  speedy  recovery.  2d.  Where  the  de- 
fendant himself  is  so  taken  sick.  3d.  Where  a  material  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  has  been  concealed,  or  induced  to  abscond  ot 
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conceal  himself  by  the  defeDdant,  or  any  one  eaiployed  by  him ;  ( 
where  such  witness  for  the  defendant  is  concealed,  or  has  been  induce 
to  conceal  himself,  or  abscond,  by  the  public  prosecutor,  the  oompiaii 
ant,  or  the  person  supposed  to  be  injured  by  the  ofience,  or  by  any  oi 
employed  by  either  of  them. 

Art  353.  The  judge  shall  decide  all  questions  of  law  arisinfl;  in  tl 
course  of  the  trial,  and  shall  keep  notes  of  all  the  testimony  offered  a 
either  side. 

Art.  354.  When  the  pleadings  are  finished,  the  judge  shall  give  hi 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  shall  state  to  them  all  such  matters  c 
law  as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  their  information  in  giving  thei 
verdict.  But  he  shall  not  recapitulate  the  testimony  unless  requeste 
so  to  do  by  one  or  more  of  the  jurors,  if  there  should  be  any  difiereno 
of  opinion  between  them  as  to  any  particular  part  of  the  testimony 
and  then  he  shall  confine  his  information  to  the  part  on  which  informi 
tion  is  required,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  article  that  the  jury  shil 
decide  all  questions  of  tact,  in  which  is  included  the  credit  due  to  tbi 
witnesses  who  have  been  sworn,  unbiassed  by  the  opinion  of  the  court 

Art.  355.  After  hearing  the  charge,  the  jury  may  either  decide  u 
court  or  retire  for  consultation.  If  they  cannot  immediately  agree,  an 
officer  must  he  sworn  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  subsequent  chapter, 
to  take  charge  of  them  ;  and  they  must  then  retire  to  a  chamber  pre- 
pared for  them. 

Art  356.  Before  leaving  the  court,  the  jury  must  appoint  one  ol 
their  number  to  be  foreman  ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  preside  in  their  de- 
bates, to  deliver  the  verdict,  or  ask  any  information  from  the  court  thai 
may  be  required  by  the  jury.  If  a  majority  do  not  agree  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  foreman,  he  shall  be  named  by  the  court 

Art  357.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  and  convenient  that  the  jury  should  have  a  view  of  the  place  io 
which  the  ofience  is  said  to  have  been  committed  or  of  any  other  place 
in  which  any  other  transaction  material  to  the  inquiry  on  the  trial  took 
place,  an  order  shall  be  made  to  that  efiect,  and  the  jury  shall  be  coo- 
ducted  in  a  body  under  the  care  of  the  sherifi*,  to  the  place,  which  shtU 
be  shown  to  them  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  court,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  suffer  no  other  person  to  speak  to  the  iurj) 
and  they  shall  when  the  view  is  finished,  be  immediately  conducted  ioto 
court 


CHAPTER  IX. 


0/  the  conduct  of  the  jury  after  receiving  the  charge. 

Art.  358.  When  the  jury  have  retired,  they  must  proceed  to  deliber- 
ate of  their  verdict.  If  there  be  any  disagreement  between  themasio 
any  part  of  the  testimony,  or  if  any  juror  wish  to  be  informed  of  MJ 
point  of  law  arising  in  the  cause,  the  officer  havins  eharge  of  then 
shall  bring  them  into  court ;  where  the  information  asked  shdl  be  giveo 
in  the  presence  of,  or  after  notice  to,  the  defendant  or  his  couosdi  ao^i 
to  the  public  prosecutor. 
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Art.  359.  After  having  received  the  informatioa  required,  the  jury 
may  a^in  return,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  until  they  are  all  agreed 
on  their  verdict,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  they  will  agree,  and  that  the  health  of  one  or  more  of  the 
jurors  will  be  endangered  by  the  confinement. 

Art  360.  The  jury  to  be  kept  during  the  time  of  their  retirement 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  bread  and  water,  except  during  the 
adjournments  from  day  to  day,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  ;  and  they 
are  to  speak  to  no  one,  except  in  case  of  such  adjournment,  bat  the 
officer  who  attends  them,  and  with  him  they  are  to  have  no  other  com- 
munication than  necessity  requires. 

Art  361.  If  one  of  the  jurors,  after  they  have  retired,  should  be 
taken  so  sick  as  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  duty,  the  jury  must 
be  discharged,  unless  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  it  is  agreed  between  the 
public  prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  that  the  remaining  jurors  shall 
decide  the  cause.     This  agreement  cannot  be  made  in  case  of  crime. 

Art  362.  In  all  cases  where  power  is  given  to  the  court  to  discharge 
a  jury,  it  operates  no  discharge  of  the  defendant,  but  a  new  jury  must 
be  sworn  to  try  the  cause. 

Art  363.  The  court  may  adjourn  while  the  jury  are  deliberating  on 
their  verdict,  and  if  the  jury  should  agree  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  court,  if  the  cause  in  which  they  are  empanelled  be  a  misdemeanor, 
they  may  write  and  sign  their  verdict,  which  must  be  left  with  the  fore- 
man, sealed,  and  the  jurors  are  then  at  liberty  to  disperse,  but  must  be 
all  present  in  court  at  its  opening ;  when  the  foreman  must  deliver  it 
to  the  court,  which  shall  be  openly  read,  and  if  agreed  to  by  all  the 
jurors,  shall  be  recorded. 

Art  364.  A  sealed  verdict  cannot  be  given  in  cases  of  crime  even 
by  consent 

Art  365.  The  jury  shall  take  with  them  all  papers  that  have  been 
received  as  evidence  in  the  cause,  or  copies  of  such  parts  of  public  re- 
cords, books  or  other  documents  as  cannot  without  inconvenience  be 
taken  from  the  persons  having  charge  of  them.  They  may  also  take 
with  them  notes  of  the  testimony  which  one  or  more  of  them  have 
taken,  but  none  made  by  any  other  person. 

Art  366.  If  a  juror  have  any  personal  knowledge  respecting  any 
fact  in  controversy  in  the  cause,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  declaration 
in  open  court  during  the  trial.  If  during  the  retirement  any  juror  de- 
clare any  fact  that  could  be  evidence  in  the  cause,  to  his  fellows,  as  of 
his  own  knowledge,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  members  to  return  with 
him  into  court ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  juror  making  the  statement 
must  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  parties.  - 

Art  367.  A  mere  declaration  of  the  credit  or  want  of  credit  any 
juror  gives  to  a  witness,  does  not  come  within  the  last  preceding  article. 

Art  368.  The  court  may  punish  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars, any  such  breach  of  the  duties  prescribed  to  grand  or  petit  jurors 
as  are  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  other  than  such  as  are  specially  cre- 
ated ofiences,  which  must  be  prosecuted  by  information. 

Art  369.  No  juror  shali  be  punished  for  any  opinion  or  vote  he  may 
have  given  in  deliberating  on  or  in  giving  his  verdict. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Of  the  verdict. 

Art.  370.  When  the  jury  have  agreed  in  their  verdict,  they  shall  bi 
conducted  by  the  officer  having  charge  of  them  into  court ;  whei 
their  names  shall  be  called,  and  if  all  do  not  appear,  the  rest  shall  Im 
discharged  without  giving  a  verdict. 

Art.  371.  If  the  whole  jury  appear,  the  defendant  shall  be  called  il 
he  he  out  on  bail,  or  brought  into  court  if  he  be  in  custody. 

Art.  372.  In  case  of  misdemeanor,  the  defendant  may  answer  wbcfl 
called  by  his  attorney  or  counsel,  both  at  the  trial  and  when  the  verdict  ia 
brought  in,  and  the  bail  is  answerable  in  the  amount  of  the  recognizance 
if  the  defendant  do  not  surrender  himself  to  receive  judgment  VVhe^ 
imprisonment  forms  a  part  of  the  judgment,  it  may  at  any  time  after- 
wards be  inflicted  if  the  defendant  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  of  the  recognizance. 

Art  373.  When  the  jury  have  returned  into  court,  they  shall  b( 
asked  whether  they  have  agreed  on  their  verdict,  and  if  the  foremai 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  they  shall,  on  being  required,  give  the  same 
verbally,  or  if  it  be  written,  the  foreman  shall  read  the  same. 

Art  374.  The  form  must  be  either  **  guilty"  or  "  not  guilty,"  whid 
is  a  general  verdict  and  imports  an  acquittal  or  conviction  on  all  the  facU 
charged  ;  or  in  cases  where  the  jurors  are  in  doubt  whether  the  fact 
that  have  been  proved,  amount  to  any  offence  on  which  they  can  decide 
under  the  charge  in  the  act  of  accusation,  they  may  find  a  special 
verdict 

Art  375.  A  special  verdict  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  which  ban 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  with  a  conclusion  that,  beio| 
uncertain  whether  such  facts  are  sufficient  to  establish  in  law  the  gaiil 
of  the  defendant,  they  submit  that  point  to  the  decision  of  the  coait 

Art  376.  A  special  verdict  shall  be  argued  at  such  time  and  in  sacb 
manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  rules  of  courts  but  the  counsel  foi 
the  defendant  shall  conclude  the  argument 

Art.  377.  If,  after  argument,  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
facts  found  prove  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the 
act  of  accusation,  or  of  any  other  of  which  be  could  be  convicted  ander 
that  act  of  accusation,  according  to  the  rules  hereinafter  established, 
they  shall  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment  accordingly. 

Art  378.  If  the  facts  found  show,  that  the  act  does  not  amooDt  to 
any  such  offence  as  the  defendant  could  have  been  convicted  on,  aoder 
that  act  of  accusation,  they  shall  pronounce  a  judgment  of  acquittal 

Art  379.  In  either  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  two  last  preeed- 
ing  articles,  the  judgment  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  future  prosecutioa  ior 
the  same  offence. 

Art.  380.  If  the  jury  do  not  pronounce  affirmatively  or  negatifeif 
on  facts  necessary  to  establish  the  guilt  or  the  iDDOceDce  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  direct  a  new  trial. 

Art  381.  On  an  act  of  accusation  for  any  ofieoce  coming  wilbinthe 
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general  description  of  homicide,  the  jury  may  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  homicide  in  any  degree  lower  than  that  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  the  degrees  are  measured  by  the  order  in  which  the  ofifences 
are  described  in  the  code,  those  first  described  being  lowest  in  degree. 
Art.  382.  On  acts  of  accusation  for  battery,  aggravated  by  any  of 
the  circumstances  which  enhance  the  guilt  of  the  ofiender,  the  jury 
may  find  him  guilty  only  of  simple  assault  and  battery  ;  if  several 
circumstances  of  aggravation  are  charged  in  the  act  of  accusation,  they 
may  find  him  guilty  of  one  or  more  ;  but  no  one  can  be  found  guilty 
of  an  act  of  aggravation  not  charged. 

Art.  383.  If  the  charge  made  by  the  act  of  accusation  be  of  theft, 
aggravated  by  any  of  the  circumstances  which  would  enhance  the 
guilt  of  the  ofi'ence,  whether  such  circumstances  as  give  it  another 
denomination  (such  as  robbery  or  stealing  from  the  person)  or  not, 
the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  simple  theft,  or  of  thefit  aggra- 
vated by  any  one  or  more  of  the  circumstances  charged. 

Art.  384.  If  the  charge  be  simple  theft,  a  verdict  may  be  given  for 
any  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property  that  by  law  is  created  an 
offence. 

Art.  385.  In  the  cases  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  three  last 
preceding  articles,  the  acquittal  or  conviction,  is  a  bar  to  any  other 
prosecution  for  the  same  act,  although  the  subsequent  Accusation  should 
add  a  charge  of  other  inte^r^  or  circumstance. 

Art  386.  If  a  former  conviction  be  changed  either  in  the  act  of 
accusation  or  by  notice,  it  may  negative  that  fact,  or  affirm  it  specially, 
or  by  a  general  verdict. 

Art.  387.  In  every  other  case  not  herein  specially  provided  for, 
the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  any  ofience  the  commission  of 
which  is  necessarily  included  in  that  of  which  he  is  accused,  in  the  act 
of  accusation. 

Art  388.  If  the  defence  in  any  accusation  of  crime  be  insanity  in 
the  defendant,  and  the  jury  acquit  him  on  that  ground,  they  must  add 
that  finding  to  their  verdict,  and  thereupon  the  court  is  authorized  to 
make  such  order  for  the  confinement  of  the  defendant  in  a  hospital 
or  otherwise,  or  for  the  delivery  of  him  to  his  relations,  as  humanity 
and  public  safety  may  require. 

Art  389.  If  on  the  trial  for  any  ofience  it  should  appear  by  the 
testimony  that  an  offence  of  a  higher  nature  has  been  committed  than 
the  one  charged  as  arising  from  the  same  circumstances,  the  court 
must  direct  the  jury  to  be  discharged,  and  a  new  indictment  sent  to 
the  grand  jury  for  the  higher  offence. 

Art  390.  They^  may  also  direct  the  jury  to  be  discharged  where 
there  is  any  such  defect  in  the  indictment  or  other  proceedings,  as 
will  prevent  a  trial  on  the  merits,  and  may,  in  such  case,  order  the 
defendant  to  be  committed  for  any  offence  that  the  testimony  may 
have  shown  he  had  committed. 

Art  391.  If  a  verdict  of  acquittal  shall  be  given  on  any  act  of 
accusation,  so  defective  that  no  judgment  could  have  been  given 
against  the  defendant  if  he  had  been  convicted,  he  "shall  not  be  dis- 
charged, but  may  again  be  indicted  and  brought  to  trial  for  the  same 
offence. 

Art.  392.  When  the  jury  shall  find  the  defendant  not  guilty  on  an 
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accusation,  for  any  offence  founded  on  a  written  instrument,  undei 
the  chapter  of  the  Penal  Code  entitled  '^  Of  offences  affecting  the  ere 
dit  of  written  contracts,"  the  court  shall  inquire,  and  the  jury  mus 
declare  whether  they  find  such  instrument  to  be  false  or  forged,  oi 
made  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  that  chapter  ;  and  if  the] 
find  that  the  instrument  is  not  false  nor  forged,  nor  made  contrary  U 
any  of  those  provisions,  the  instrument  shall  be  delivered  to  the  per 
son  from  whose  possession  it  was  taken. 

Art.  393.  If  on  such  accusation  the  defendant  is  convicted,  or  if  th< 
jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  last  preceding  article,  have  found  thil 
the  instrument  was  false,  forged,  or  made  in  contravention  of  aoj 
provision  in  the  chapter  above  referred  to,  the  instrument  shall  re- 
main attached  to  the  indictment,  until  the  court  shall  make  othei 
order,  which  they  may  do  in  case  any  civil  suit  be  commenced  wbieh 
may  render  the  production  thereof  necessary  to  any  party  in  such 
suit ;  but  on  such  terms  and  on  such  security,  as  the  court  ouy 
deem  proper  to  prevent  fraud. 

Art  394.  When  there  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  the  court  cannol 
require  the  jury  to  reconsider  it ;  but  when  there  is  a  verdict  of  con- 
viction, in  which  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  jury  ha^e  mistaken 
the  law,  they  may  explain  the  reason  why  they  think  so,  and  direcl 
the  jury  to  go  out  and  reconsider  the  verdict ;  but  if  after  such  recon- 
sideration they  return  with  the  same  verdict,  it  must  be  entered. 

Art.  395.  In  like  manner,  if  the  jury  bring  in  a  verdict  that  is  nei- 
tiier  an  acquittal  nor  a  conviction,  nor  a  special  verdict,  the  court  maj 
direct  the  jury  to  reconsider  the  verdict,  and  it  shall  not  be  recorded 
until  it  is  brought  in  in  some  form  from  which  it  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood what  is  the  intent  of  the  jury,  whether  to  acquit,  to  convict,  or 
to  state  facts  and  leave  the  judgment  to  the  court. 

Art.  396.  If  the  jury  persevere  in  finding  an  informal  verdict,  from 
which,  however,  it  can  be  clearly  understood  that  their  intent  is  to 
acquit,  it  shall  be  entered  in  the  terms  in  which  they  found  it,  and  the 
court  shall  give  judgment  of  acquittal  ;  but  no  judgment  shall  be  given 
against  a  defendant  unless  the  jury  expressly  find  him  guilty,  or  judg- 
ment be  given  against  him  on  a  special  verdict. 

Art  397.  If  the  court  or  either  of  the  parties  think  that  all  the 
jurors  have  not  agreed  to  the  verdict  that  may  have  been  given  by  the 
foreman,  they  shall  severally  be  asked  whether  they  agree,  and  if  aoj 
one  answers  in  the  negative,  the  whole  jury  shall  be  sent  out  for  ior 
ther  deliberation. 

Art  398.  When  the  verdict  is  given,  and  is  such  as  the  court 
must  receive,  the  clerk  records  it  on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  which 
he  must  do  immediately,  without  attending  to  any  other  busineM; 
and  when  it  is  recorded  in  full,  he  must  read  it  to  the  jury,  and  d^ 
mand  whether  they  all  agree  :  if  any  juror  disagree,  the  record  iMiK 
be  cancelled,  and  the  jury  again  sent  out ;  if  no  ODJection  be  made,di 
jury  must  be  discharged. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Of  the  proceedings  after  verdict  to  judgment. 

Art.  399.  If  the  defendant  be  acquitted,  and  is  not  detained  for  any 
other  legal  cause,  he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  as  soon  as  the  verdict 
is  recorded,  except  in  the  cases  hereinbefore  provided,  where  the 
court  may  order  a  detention  and  a  new  act  of  accusation  ;  Unless  the 
public  prosecutor  shall  declare  that  he  intends  to  move  for  a  new  trial 
for  some  of  the  legal  causes  hereinafter  set  forth,  or  shall  request  that  he 
may  be  detained  on  an  allegation  that  he  has  other  charges  to  exhibit 
against  him  :  but  such  motion  must  be  made,  or  such  charges  must  be 
exhibited  in  a  legal  form,  within  twelve  hours  after  the  acquittal,  or 
the  defendant  must  be  discharged,  if  in  custody,  and  his  bail  is  exon- 
erated if  he  be  delivered  to  bail. 

Art.  400.  No  prisoner  acquitted  by  a  verdict  or  discharged  for 
irvant  of  prosecution,  shall  be  detained  for  any  costs  or  fees  of  office, 
or  an}'  debts  incurred  for  his  subsistence  while  in  custod}'. 

Art.  401.  If  the  defendant  be  convicted,  he  must  be  remanded,  if 
in  custod}',  to  the  prison,  until  judgment  shall  be  pronounced. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 
Of  new  trials  and  motions  in  arrest  cf  judgment. 

SECTION  I. 

or  new  tHals. 

Art  403.  A  new  trial  is  a  rehearing  of  the  cause  before  another 
jury,  after  a  verdict  has  been  given  on  the  same  act  of  accusation. 

Art.  403.  The  allowance  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  places  the 
parties  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  immediately  before 
the  first  trial.  All  the  testimony  must  be  heard  again  ;  and  the  first 
verdict  cannot  be  made  use  of  either  as  evidence  or  in  argument 

Art  404.  Courts  have  power  to  grant  new  trials  in  the  cases  eau- 
merated  in  this  section. 

Art  405.  After  acquittal,  either  by  general  verdict  or  when  a  spe- 
cial verdict  is  found,  new  trials  may  be  granted  on  the  motion  of  the 
public  prosecutor  in  the  following  cases,  and  no  other : 

1.  When  the  defendant,  or  any  one  for  his  benefit,  has  bribed  a 
juror,  or  suborned  or  bribed  a  witness,  or  has  given  any  forged  paper 
in  evidence,  on  the  first  trial,  which  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  have  changed  the  verdict 
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2.  When  the  defendant,  or  any  one  for  his  benefit,  has  cither  by 
force,  threats  or  persuasion,  prevented  any  material  witness  from  ap- 
pearing against  him  on  the  first  trial ;  or  has  destroyed  or  secreted 
any  written  document,  material  to  the  prosecution,  and  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  produced. 

3.  When  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accused  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  jury  out  of  court,  without  the  order  of  the  court  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  public  prosecutor. 

4.  When  by  the  procurement  of  the  defendant,  or  of  any  one  for  his 
benefit,  the  jury  which  tried  the  cause  was  illegally  impunnelled,  but 
no  illegality  in  the  panel  unless  caused  by  such  procurement,  shall  be 
a  good  cause  for  a  new  trial  after  aa  acquittal. 

Art.  406.  No  irregularity  committed  by  the  jury  shall  be  a  good 
cause  for  setting  aside  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Art.  407.  New  trials,  after  a  verdict  of  conviction,  may  be  granted 
on  the  application  of  the  defendant,  in  the  following  cases  and  do 
other: 

1.  When  the  defendant,  being  in  custody,  was  not  brought  into 
court  at  the  trial  or  at  the  lime  the  verdict  was  delivered. 

2.  When  he  has  been  tried  without  being  called  on  to  make  his 
exceptions  to  the  act  of  accusation  and  other  proceedings  in  the  man- 
ner directed  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  title. 

3.  When  any  one  has  bribed  a  juror  to  give  a  verdict  against  the 
defendant  ;  or  has  forged  an  instrument  in  writing  which  has  been 
produced  in  evidence  against  him  ;  or  when  any  of  his  material  wit- 
nesses have  by  force,  threats  or  persuasion,  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending on  the  trial  ;  or  when  a  written  instrument,  material  to  his 
defence,  has  been  intentionally  destroyed  or  secreted  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  his  conviction — provided  in  this  last  case,  that  the  instru- 
ment was  legal  testimony,  and  that  the  defendant  had  reason  to  expect 
its  production  on  the  trial. 

4.  When  material  evidence  has  been  discovered  since  the  trial 
which  may  be  procured  on  a  new  trial,  which  could  not  by  due  dili- 
gence have  been  discovered  before  ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  might  have  changed  the  verdict  had  it  been  produced. 

6.  When  the  jury  has  received  any  other  evidence,  out  of  court, 
than  that  resulting  from  a  view  as  hereinbefore  directed,  without  leave 
of  the  court  and  the  consent  of  the  defendant ;  when  they  have  deci- 
ded their  verdict  by  chance  ;  or  have  separated  after  they  had  retired 
to  consult  of  their  verdict,  and  before  they  have  given  it  in,  except  ia 
cases  of  sealed  verdicts,  as  is  hereinbefore  provided. 

6.  When  the  verdict  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  contrary  to 
law  or  evidence  :  but  no  more  than  two  new  trials  shall  be  given  for 
this  cause  alone. 

7.  When  the  defendant  has  been  tried  without  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  when  he  has  prayed  that  counsel  should  be  assigned  him. 

8.  When  the  court  has  misdirected  the  jury  on  any  point  of  law,  or 
given  them  any  direction  how  to  find  any  point  of  fact,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  defendant. 

Art  408.  No  new  trial  shall  be  granted  on  the  allegation  of  the 
perjury  of  a  witness,  or  the  production  of  forged  papers,  unless  the 
fact  of  perjury  or  forgery  appear  by  the  oath  of  two  credible  witoeises» 
or  of  one  witness  and  strong  circumstantial  proof ;  and  nnhaa  it  shall 
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appear,  that  the  party  making  the  application  was  surprized  by  the 
production  of  such  false  evidence,  and  could  not^  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence, have  been  apprized  of  the  intention  to  produce  it ;  or  that  the 
evidence  to  prove  the  forgery  or  perjury  came  to  his  knowledge  after 
the  trial,  and  could  not,  by  reasonable  diligence,  have  been  discovered 
before. 

Art.  409.  In  all  cases  of  applications  for  a  new  trial,  such  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  making  it,  must  be  declared  by  his 
affidavit,  supported  by  such  other  testimony,  where  the  case  admits  of 
it)  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  court. 

Art  410.  Applications  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant, must  be  made  within  three  days  after  the  entry  of  the  verdict  on. 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  ;  it  must  be  made  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  first  article  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
this  title.     All  applications  for  new  trials  must  be  in  writing. 


SECTION  11. 
Of  motions  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Art.  411.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  a  request  made  to  the 
court,  after  conviction,  praying  that  no  judgment  be  rendered  on  the 
verdict  It  must  be  founded  on  a  defect  apparent  on  the  act  of  accu- 
sation. 

Art.  412.  No  judgment  can  be  arrested  for  a  defect  of  form. 

Art.  413.  The  only  matter  of  substance  for  which  a  judgment  can 
be  arrested  is  this,  that  the  act  of  accusation  contains  no  charge  of  any 
fact,  or  of  any  fact  coupled  with  an  intent,  that  is  by  law  declared  to 
he  an  offence.  The  court  may,  on  its  own  view  of  this  defect,  arrest 
the  judgment  without  motion. 

Art  414.  The  effect  of  allowing  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  is 
to  place  the  defendant  in  the  same  state,  with  respect  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, in  which  he  was  before  the  indictment  was  found,  or  the  infor- 
mation was  filed.  If  from  the  testimony,  on  the  trial,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  him  guilty  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  first 
arrested,  a  new  indictment  shall  be  sent  to  the  grand  jury  ;  or  a  new 
information  shall  be  filed,  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  the  defend- 
ant shall  remain  in  custody,  or  be  delivered  to  bail.  If  the  evidence 
show  him  guilty  of  another  offence,  he  shall  be  committed  or  bailed 
on  such  charge  :  and  in  neither  case  shall  the  verdict  bar  a  new  pro- 
secution. If  no  evidence  appear  sufficient  to  charge  him  with  any 
offence,  he  shall  be  discharged,  and  the  arrest  of  judgment  shall  oper- 
ate as  an  acquittal  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  arrested. 

Art  415.  Motions  in  arrest  of  judgment  must  be  made  within 
three  days  after  the  entry  of  the  verdict 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Of  the  judgment  and  its  incidenis. 


SECTION  I. 


^  Of  tbe  judgment. 


Art.  416.  If  wjlhin  three  days  after  a  verdict  has   been  cnt 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  for  a  new  trial,  has  been  n 
having  been  made  has  been  over-ruled,  the  court  shall  proceed 
der  judgment 

Art.  417.  For  this  purpose  the  defendant  shall  be  broug: 
court,  if  in  custody  ;   or  surrendered,  if  delivered  on  bail. 

Art.  418.  .In  cases  of  misdemeanor  where  the  defendant  hi 
bailed,  and  has  appeared  by  attorney  or  in  person  at  the  tri 
when  the  verdict  was  delivered  ;  but  does  not  appear  to 
judgment,  sentence  maybe  pronounced  in  his  absence.  If  tl 
tence  be  fine  only,  it  shall  be  recovered  from  the  bail,  but  onl) 
amount  of  the  recognizance  and  after  discussion  of  the  prop 
tbe  defendant. 

Art.  419.  If  under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  last  pn 
article,  the  judgment  be  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  impris* 
alone,  and  the  defendant  does  not  surrender  himself  before  the 
of  the  process  of  execution,  the  bail  is  liable  to  the  amount 
recognizance,  and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  may  afterwi 
executed  whenever  the  defendant  is  found. 

Art.  420.  The  defendant  being  at  the  bar,  the  verdict  shall 
to  him,  and  he  shall  be  asked  whether  he  have  any  legal  cause  t 
'  why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  against  him. 

Art.  421.  It  will  be  good  cause  to  show,  in  answer  to  this  ai 

1.  That  the  defendant  has  received  a  pardon  from  the  constii 
authority.  On  the  production  of  which,  legally  authenticate 
defendant  shall  be  discharged,  if  the  pardon  be  unconditional 
there  be  no  other  legal  cause  for  his  detention  but  that  on  wh 
pardon  operates  ;  but  if  the  pardon  be  conditional,  and  the  ful 
of  any  of  its  conditions  requires  his  further  detention,  he  shall 
committed. 

2.  It  may  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  he  is  is 
and,  if  the  application  be  supported  by  such  proofs  as  satisfies  th( 
of  the  fact,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronounced,  unless  a  jury, 
impannelled  for  that  purpose  in  the  manner  herein  after  dii 
shall  decide  that  he  is  not  insane. 

3.  The  defendant  may  slate,  that  he  has  good  cause  to  offer 
in  arrest  of  judgment  or  for  a  new  trial,  and  that  by  some  um 
able  accident,  or  cause,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  wis 
vented  from  submitting  the  motion  in  the  time  prescribed ;  i 
such  accident,  or  cause,  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cour 
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judgment  shall  be  dererred  ;  and  they  shall  proceed,  as  in  other  cases, . 
to  decide  on  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  for  a  new  trial. 

4.  He  may  allege,  that  he  is  not  the  person  against  whom  the  ver- 
dict was  pronounced,  and  pray  that  his  identity  may  be  inquired  of 
by  a  jury  ;  and  if  he  shall  make  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  such  allega- 
tion, a  jury  shall  be  impannelled  to  try  and  determine  on  the  identity 
of  the  person,  at  such  time  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

Art.  422.  If  a  defendant,  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  shall  escape 
before  he  has  been  committed,  the  sentence  cannot  be  executed  on 
any  person  who  shall  be  apprehended  under  an  allegation,  or  suspi- 
cion of  his  being  the  delinquent,  until  he  has  been  brought  before  the 
court  and  asked  if  he  have  any  cause  to  show  why  the  sentence  should 
not  be  executed.  When,  if  an  allegation  of  non-identity  be  made,  and 
supported  by  affidavit,  the  same  proceedings  shall  take  place  as  are 

Erovided  for  by  the  last  article  ;  and  until  such  decision  he  shall  be 
ept  in  custody. 

Art.  429.  In  cases  where  the  court  has  a  discretionary  power  as 
to  the  measure  or  selection  of  the  punishment,  if  either  the  public 
prosecutor  or  the  defendant  shall  allege  that  he  has  matter  to  offer 
which  ought  to  produce  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  punishment, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  trial ;  the  court  may  hear  the  same,  or 
in  their  discretion  give  time  to  produce  it;  provided  it  apply  to 
some  one  of  the  points  set  forth  in  the  next  following  section.  But 
no  evidence  shall  be  taken  of  any  circumstance  in  aggravation  which 
wais,  or  ought  to  have  been  alleged,  in  the  act  of  accusation  ;  or  in 
alleviation,  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the  trial  to  show  the . 
defendant  not  to  be  guilty. 

Art  424.  If  no  application,  in  either  of  the  modes  above  provided 
for,  shall  be  made  for  arresting  or  suspending  the  judgment,  or  if  be- 
ing made  they  should  be  overruled,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  enter 
their  judgment  on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  and  to  declare  it  to  the 
defendant,  which  is  called  passing  the  sentence. 

Art  425.  In  all  cases  of  crime,  and  of  misdemeanor  prosecuted 
separately,  the  sentence  of  each  prisoner  shall  be  pronounced  seve- 
rally, but  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  all  who  may  have  been  con- 
victed during  the  same  term  of  the  court. 

Art.  426.  The  judge  who  pronounces  sentence  must  perform  this 
duty  in  a  manner  that  he  may  deem  the  best  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  the  example  upon  the  hearers  ;  the  strictest  silence  miist  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  are  present  ;  and  it  should  be  accompanied  with 
such  reflections  as  may  impress  on  the  mind  the  importance  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  the  dangers  and  infamy  of  infringing  them. 

Art.  427.  When  sentence  is  pronounced  for  murder,  the  seat  and 
table  of  the  court  shall  be  hung  in  black,  and  the  prisoner  shall,  imme- 
diately after  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  be  enveloped  in  a  black  man- 
tle that  shall  cover  his  whole  body,  with  a  cowl  or  veil  drawn  over 
his  head  ;  and  shall  be  thus  conveyed  in  a  cart,  hung  with  black,  to 
the  place  of  his  confinement. 

Art.  428.  If  the  judgment  be  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  the  clerk, 
shall,  without  delay,  issue  execution  for  its  recovery  in  the  manner 
directed  by  law. 

Art.  429.  if  the  sentence  direct  the  forfeiture  of,  or  suspension 
from,  the  exercise  of  any  office,  or  of  any  political  or  civil  right,  one 
copy  of  the  judgment  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor,  who  shall  cause 
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it  to  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  anc 
published  for  one  week  in  the  gazette  printed  by  the  slate  printer. 

Art.  430.  If  the  sentence  be  for  imprisonment,  the  sheriff  shal 
deliver  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  together  with  the  body  of  the  defend 
ant,  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in  which  the  sentence  is  to  be  executed. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  (he  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  the  court  in   (he  selection  and  appor- 
tionment of  punishments. 

Ait.  431.  Laws  apparently  equal  in  their  provisions  become  un- 
equal and  unjust  if  indiscriminately  applied,  without  modification,  to 
all  who  become  subject  to  their  operation.  A  difference  of  physical 
force  or  moral  feelings,  in  several  culprits,  may  render  i\}e  same  pun- 
ishment light  to  one  which  would  be  intolerable  to  another.  Certaio 
circumstances,  moreover,  attending  the  commission  of  the  same  kind  of 
offence,  may  render  it  more  or  less  immoral,  injurious  or  difficult  to 
be  repressed.  No  legislation  can  be  sufficiently  minute  to  provide 
for  all  these  gradations.  The  deficiency  can  only  he  .supplied  by 
vesting  in  the  judge,  who  applies  the  law,  a  discretionary  power, 
within  certain  limits,  to  select  the  kind  of  punishment  adapted  to  the 
case,  and'  to  increase  or  diminish  its  degree.  The  exercise  of  this 
discretion  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  functions  of  the 
judiciary  power  :  in  practice,  it  must  of  necessity  be  irregular  ;  but,  in 
order  to  render  it  as  uniform  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the 
following  rules  are  established,  and  these  principles  are  enounced 
in  order  more  effectually  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  judge  that 
the  discretion,  vested  in  him  by  law,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  his  caprice,  or  his  feelings,  or  to  gratify  his 
passions  ;  but  that  it  is  required  to  be  an  act  of  sound  judgment,  guided 
by  views  of  utility,  justice,  and  good  morals; — and  that  in  using  the 
power  vested  in  him,  of  selecting,  of  increasing,  and  of  diminishing 
the  punishment,  he  must  act  as  he  supposes  the  legislature  would  have 
done  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  provide  for  the  particular  case 
under  his  consideration. 

Art.  432.  The  scale  of  punishment,  in  this  system  of  penal  law,  is 
so  graduated,  that  the  medium  between  the  highest  and  lowest  punish- 
ments, where  a  discretion  is  given,  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  offences 
marked  by  no  circumstances  of  extenuation  or  aggravation. 

Art.  433.  The  following  are  to  be  considered  as  circumstances  of 
aggravation.  The  effect  they  are  to  have  in  the  increase  of  punishoient 
cannot  be  prescribed,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  within 
the  limits  given  by  law,  in  each  case. 

1.  If  the  person  committing  the  offence  was,  by  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  hy  his  condition,  obliged  to  prevent  the  particular  offeoee 
committed,  or  to  bring  offenders  committing  it  to  justice. 

2.  If  he  held  any  other  public  office,  although  not  one  requiring  tlis 
suppression  of  the  particular  offence. 

3.  Although  holding  no  office,  if  his  education,  fortune,  profession, 
or  reputation,  placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which  his  example  wooU 
probably  influence  the  conduct  of  others. 

4.  When  the  offence  was  committed  with  premeditatioo. 
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5.  Or  in  consequence  of  a  plan  formed  with  others. 

6.  When  the  defendant  endeavoured  to  induce  others  to  join  in  com- 
mitting the  offence. 

7.  When  the  Condition  of  the  offender  created  a  trust  which  was 
broken  by  the  offence,  or  when  it  afforded  him  easier  means  of  com- 
mitting the  offence. 

8.  When,  in  the  commission  of  the  offence,  any  other  injury  was 
offered  than  that  necessarily  suffered  by  the  offence  itself;  such  as 
wanton  cruelty,  or  humiliating  language,  in  cases  of  personal  injury. 

9.  When  it  was  attended  with  the  breach  of  any  other  moral  duty 
than  that  necessarily  broken  in  committing  the  offence ;  such  as  per- 
sonal injury  accompanied  by  ingratitude. 

10.  When  the  injury  was  offered  to  one  whom  age,  sex,  office,  con- 
duct, or  CONDITION,  entitled  him  to  respect  from  the  offender. 

11.  When  the  injury  was  offered  to  one  whose  age,  sex,  or  infirmity 
rendered  incapable  of  resistance. 

12.  When  the  general  character  of  the  defendant  is  marked  by  those 
passions  or  vices,  which  generally  lead  to  the  commission  of  the  offence 
of  which  he  has  been  convicted. 

13.  Whenever  the  injury  has  been  offered  without  any  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  suffering  by  it,  and  no  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation  or  extenuation  appear,  the  medium  punishment  is  that 
which  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The  existence  of  such  provocation  is 
hereinafter  made  a  motive  of  extenuation  ;  but  when  the  act  was  done 
from  mere  malignity  of  disposition,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  any 
of  those  passions  which  generally  actuate  mankind,  it  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  offence. 

Art.  434.  There  are  also  circumstances  which  ought  to  enhance  the 
punishment,  although  they  form  no  aggravation  of  the  offence ;  these 
are: 

1.  The  frequency  of  the  offence.  In  most  cases  where  the  law  is 
well  administered,  this  can  only  take  place  when  the  gratification  de- 
rived from  the  offence  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  evil  produced  by 
the  punishment.  When  the  observation  of  the  magistrate  induces  him 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  crime,  it  should 
be  a  motive  with  him  to  exercise  the  discretion  given  him  to  augment 
the  punishment. 

2.  The  wealth  of  the  offender.  Where  this  is  great,  in  all  cases  of 
fine,  the  penalty  must  be  increased  in  proportion.  In  all  cases  where 
the  punishment  is  an  alternative  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  cumulation 
of  both,  and  the  wealth  of  the  offender  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  pay- 
ment of  the  highest  fine  that  can  be  imposed  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance to  him,  imprisonment  ought  to  be  inflicted,  unless  some  of  the 
other  circumstances,  which  are  herein  directed  to  be  considered,  should 
render  it  improper. 

Art  435.  The  following  circumstances  are  to  be  considered  in  alle- 
viation of  the  punishment : 

1.  The  minority  of  the  offender:  if  so  young  as  to  justify  a  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  or  that  he  acted  under  the  influence 
of  another,  although  he  may  have  attained  the  age  fixed  by  law  for 
rendering  him  responsible,  and  although  he  have  not  committed  the 
offence  by  such  command,  persuasion,  or  aid,  as  by  the  <<  Penal  Code" 
entitle  him  to  a  certain  diminution  of  punishment. 
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2.  If  the  otrender  was  so  old  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  were  weakened. 

3.  The  CONDITION  of  the  offender.  This  in  the  several  relations  of 
wife,  child,  apprentice,  and  ward,  is  specifically  provided  for  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  the  Penal  Code.  Those  conditions  under  other 
circumstances  than  those  there  detailed ;  and  all  other  conditions,  which 
suppose  the  party  to  have  been  influenced  in  committing  the  offence  by 
another,  sunding  in  a  correlative  superior  situation  to  him,  afford  in- 
ducements for  diminishing  the  degree  of  punishment. 

4.  The  order  of  a  superior  military  officer,  is  no  justification  for 
committing  a  crime,  but  under  circumstances  of  misapprehension  of 
the  duty  of  obedience,  may  be  shown  in  extenuation  of  the  offence. 

5.  When  the  offence  was  committed  under  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  influence  of  motives  which  may  not  probably 
recur  either  with  respect  to  the  offender  or  to  any  other. 

6.  The  measure  of  increased  punishment  for  a  repetition  of  offences 
of  the  SAME  NATURE,  is  prescribed  by  the  Penal  Code;  therefore,  the 
medium  punishment  is  that  which  is  intended  for  the  first  offence  when 
it  is  not  attended  by  any  circumstance  of  aggravation  or  extenuation: 
but  if  the  party,  convicted  for  the  first  offence,  have  previously  sus- 
tained a  good  character,  and  that  offence  be  the  only  one  of  ant 
NATURE  that  he  has  committed,  such  good  character  and  exemption 
from  other  offences,  is  a  motive  for  lessening  the  punishment. 

7.  When  the  offence  has  been  caused  by  great  provocation,  or  other 
cause  sufficient  to  excite  in  men  of  ordinary  tempers  such  passions  as 
require  unusual  strength  of  mind  to  restrain. 

8.  The  state  of  health  of  the  delinquent  and  the  sex  (if  a  female) 
must  be  considered  in  the  nature  and  duration  of  imprisonment,  where 
that  is  a  part  of  the  sentence. 

Art.  436.  In  selecting  the  particular  kind  of  punishment,  where  there 
is  a  discretion,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sex,  the  constitution, 
the  fortune,  the  education,  and  habits  of  life  of  the  offender.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  hard  labour  is  not  the  same  punishment,  when  applied  in 
the  same  degree,  to  one  used  all  his  life  to  bodily  exertion  and  to  an- 
other bred  up  to  literary  pursuits ;  to  a  robust  man  and  to  a  delicate 
woman.  That  incapacity  to  be  elected  to  public  office  will  be  a  greater 
penalty  to  one  used  to  public  life,  than  to  him  whose  pursuits  and 
education  have  fitted  only  for  attention  to  his  own  affairs;  and  that  the 
possessor  of  a  large  fortune  will  consider  a  moderate  fine  as  no  punish- 
ment 

Art.  437.  This  section  is  from  its  nature  recommendatory;  and  obli- 
gatory only  on  the  conscience  of  the  judge;  it  is  intended  to  direct>  not 
to  confine,  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.  The  only  obligation  it  create! 
is  the  moral  one  of  exercising  his  power  on  this  subject  so  as  to  appor^ 
tion  the  punishment,  not  only  to  the  offence,  but  to  the  motives  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  offender;  so  as  to  equalize,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  effects  of  the  punishment,  and  cause  it,  by  a  proper  selectioo,  te 
counteract  the  passions  which  produced  it. 

Art  438.  All  matters  in  aggravation,  which  form  no  part  of  the 
charge  in  the  act  of  accusation,  and  matters  of  extenuation  which  do 
not  amount  to  a  legal  defence,  and  which  have  not  Decessarily  or  ioei* 
dentally  appeared  to  the  court  on  the  trial,  may  be  produoed»  eilber 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  open  court,  or  by  their  affidavit^ii 
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the  court  may  deem  most  conducive  to  justice  in  each  particular  case; 
but  the  opposite  party  must,  in  all  cases,  have  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  witnesses,  if  he  require  it,  and  of  producing  counter- 
proof. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Of  forms  to  be  used  in  judicial  proceedings  in  court. 

SECTION  I. 
Of  oathf  and  affirmation!. 

Art.  439.  An  affirmation  is  a  solemn  declaration  made  before  a  per- 
son or  court  authorized  to  receive  it,  attesting  the  truth  of  a  statement 
already  made,  or  about  to  be  made,  by  the  affirmant,  or  the  truth  pr 
sincerity  of  a  promise  made  by  him. 

.  Art.  440.  An  oath  is  a  similar  declaration,  accompanied  by  a  reli- 
gious invocation  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  bear  witness  to.the  truth  of 
the  declaration  or  the  sincerity  of  the  promise,  and  agreeing  to  renounce 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  respect  of  man  if  the  engagement  should 
be  broken. 

Art.  441.  In  order  the  better  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  an  oalh 
upon  those  who  might  disregard  its  religious  penal  sanctions,  an  hono- 
rary engagement  is  expressly  added  in  the  form  established  by  this 
Code. 

Art  442.  An  oath  or  affirmation  can  be  legally  administered,  only 
by  a  court,  a  magistrate,  or  some  one  specially  commissioned  to  perform 
that  function. 

Art.  443.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  to  be  administered  pro- 
fess  the  Christian  religion,  the  oath  shall  be  taken  in  the  following  form. 
The  deponent  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the  scripture  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  shall,  with  an  audible  voice,  repeat  the  following  formule :  « I 
swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  His  holy  word  ;  and 
on  the  faith  of  a  person  of  probity  and  honour  declare  that  [here  he 
shall  repeat  the  purport  of  the  oath] — and  may  God  so  bless  and  man 
so  honour  me  as  this  oath  is  truly  and  sincerely  made.'' 

Art.  444.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  to  be  administered  be 
one  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  shall  take  it  with  his  head  covered,  with 
one  hand  on  the  gospels  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  shall  repeat  the 
formule  denoted  by  the  last  preceding  article. 

Art  445.  If  the  deponent  profess  any  religion,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  which,  any  other  ceremony  is  necessary  to  give  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion to  the  oath,  such  ceremony  shall  be  observed. 

Art  446.  The  sanction  of  religion  is  added  only  to  strengthen  the 
legal  force  of  the  engagement ;  any  error,  therefore,  in  that  part  of  the 
form,  either  as  respects  the  Christian  or  any  other  religion,  will  not 
afiect  the  civil  obligation  or  the  penal  consequences  of  its  breach,  nor 
can  any  ecclesiastical  power  dissolve  or  lessen  its  force. 
3  T 
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Art.  447.  If  the  person  professing  the  Christian  religion,  to  whor 
an  oath  is  tendered,  shall  declare  that  he  has  religious  scruples  again* 
swearing  with  his  hand  on  the  scriptures,  that  part  of  the  ceremon 
shall  be  omitted  ;  but  he  shall  raise  his  right  hand,  repeat  the  sam 
formule  that  is  above  directed  for  those  professing  that  religion,  omii 
ting  only  the  words  "and  by  his  holy  word." 

Art.  448.  Instead  of  an  oath,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  required  or  pei 
mitted  by  law,  an  allirmation  shall  be  made  by  those  who  are  member 
of  any  religious  sect,  according  to  the  tenets  of  which  it  is  considere 
irreligious  to  take  an  oath,  and  such  afBrmation  is  declared,  in  all  re 
spects,  to  be  equivalent  to  an  oath;  and  its  breach,  or  falsity,  incurs th< 
same  penalties  with  the  breach,  or  falsity,  of  an  oath. 

Art.  449.  The  declaration  of  the  affirmant  that  he  belongs  to  sud 
sect  as  is  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  article,  shall  be  sufficient  prooi 
of  the  fact ;  but,  although  it  should  be  false,  the  affirmation  shall  be  ai 
valid,  and  its  breach  or  falsity  shall  produce  the  same  consequences  ai 
if  his  declaration  had  been  true. 

Art.  450.  The  affirmant  shall  pronounce,  in  an  audible  voice,  the 
following  formule  :  "I  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly,  declare  aod 
affirm,  that  [the  purport  of  the  affirmation  must  be  here  enouDced.]" 

Art  451.  No  oath  need  be  administered  to  an  executive  officer  ol 
justice  (after  he  has  taken  his  oath  of  office),  that  he  has  done  or  will 
do  any  act  that  is  required  of  him  by  the  duties  of  his  office;  a  declara- 
tion to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  officer  in  cases  where  his  signature  is 
required,  is  sufficient;  and  the  breach,  or  falsity,  of  such  declaration  in- 
curs all  the  penalties  that  would  have  ensued  on  the  breach  or  falsity 
of  an  oath. 

Art.  452.  Nothing  in  the  last  article  contained  shall  prevent  the 
swearing  and  examination  of  an  officer  of  justice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  official  act  was  performed,  when  those  circumstances  become 
a  matter  of  controversy  ;  the  intent  of  the  said  article  being  to  avoid 
the  multiplicity  of  oaths  which  occurs  by  the  swearing  of  executive 
officers,  to  the  truth  of  their  returns,  in  order  to  fine  witnesses  or  jo* 
rors  for  non-attendance,  making  affidavits  to  the  service  of  noticeSf 
swearing  them  to  go  out  with  a  juror,  or  with  the  jury  when  they  re- 
tire to  deliberate,  and  other  official  acts  of  the  like  nature  ordered  by 
the  court. 

Art.  453.  All  returns  of  the  manner  in  which  any  written  order  has 
been  executed,  or  any  written  notice  has  been  delivered,  must  be  in 
writing,  endorsed  on  or  annexed  to  the  order  or  notice,  or  on  copies 
thereof,  and  signed  by  the  officer  who  has  executed  it 

Art  454.  When  the  duty  which  has  been  performed,  is  not  thesw^ 
vice  of  any  written  order  or  notice,  it  shall  be  proved  by  verbal  decla- 
ration of  the  officer,  in  open  court,  and  noted  on  the  minutes. 

Art.  455.  The  formule  of  the  verbal  declaration  of  any  official  act 
that  has  been  performed,  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  isaf 
follows  :  *«  I  do  declare,  under  the  sanction  of  my  oath  of  office,  that  I 
did,  &c.  [enounce  the  particulars  of  the  service  performed.]'' 

Art  456.  When  the  duty  is  an  official  one,  but  to  be  performed  by 
an  officer  especially  designated  by  the  court  for  the  purpose,  the  obli- 
gation to  perform  it  is  incurred  by  the  clerk  stating,  in  the  form  pit- 
scribed,  the  duty  that  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  assent  of  the  officer 
verbally  given  to  perform  it 
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Art.  457.  The  formule  for  the  statement  to  be  made  by  the  clerk^ 
under  the  last  preceding  article,  is  as  follows,  addressing  himself  to  the 
officer  he  shall  say  :  "  You  are  required,  under  the  sanction  of  your 
oath  of  office,  to  [keep  this  jury,  &c.  or  any  other  official  act].  Will 
you  perform  this  duty?'*    To  which  the  officer  shall  answer,  "  1  will." 

Art.  458.  The  oaths,  affirmations,  and  declarations,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  in  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, are  the  following,  each  of  them  to  be  begun  and  concluded  by 
the  formule  hereinbefore  prescribed  for  each  of  these  engagements: 

1.  That  of  a  grand  juror.  <^  I  swear,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  grand  jurors 
for  this  district,  I  will  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment  make, 
of  all  such  offi»nces  as  this  court  has  cognizance  of:  that  I  will  present 
no  one  from  hatred  or  malice,  nor  leave  any  one  un presented  from 
favour,  afiection,  reward,  or  the  hope  of  reward.  But  that  I  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  perform  all  the  duties  enjoined  upon  me  as  a 
grand  juror,  and  may  God  so  bless,  &c." 

2.  The  oath  of  a  petit  juror.  "  I  will,  without  passion,  prejudice, 
or  favour,  hear  the  proofs  and  arguments  offisred  in  this  cause,  and  de- 
termine on  the  truth  of  the  accusation  submitted  to  my  decision  ;  and 
give  a  true  verdict  according  to  law  and  the  evidence,  and,  &c." 

3.  The  oath  of  a  witness.  "The  evidence  I  am  about  to  give,  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court  as  to  the  legality  of  the  testimony." 

4.  The  oath  of  a  deponent  to  an  affidavit.  <<  What  is  stated  in  this 
affidavit,  as  of  my  own  knowledge,  is  true  [if  any  other  matter  be 
stated,  add]  and  all  the  other  matters  stated  as  true,  I  believe  to  be 
true." 

5.  Declaration  of  an  officer  of  the  service  of  a  verbal  order  or  notice. 
*<  That  1  did,  on  the  day  of  now  last  past,  give  notice  to 
A.  B.  that  his  attendance  was  immediately  required  in  this  court  as  a 
juror  or  witness." 

6.  Statement  and  direction  to  an  executive  officer  to  perform  the  duty 
of  going  out  with  a  juror  or  jurors  during  a  trial.  '*  You  are  required, 
&c.  to  go  out  with  such  of  the  jurors  as  have  leave  of  the  court  You 
shall  not  suffisr  any  one  to  speak  to  them,  nor  shall  you  yourself  speak 
to  them,  unless  it  be  to  require  their  return  to  the  court,  and  you  shall 
return  with  them  without  any  unnecessary  delay." 

7.  The  like  direction  to  keep  the  jury  during  their  retirement  <*You 
are  required,  &c.  to  keep  this  jury  in  some  convenient  place,  without 
food  and  drink,  save  bread  and  water,  unless  with  leave  of  the  court 
You  shall  sufier  no  one  to  speak  to  any  of  them,  neither  shall  you  speak 
to  them  yourself,  without  such  leave  ;  unless  it  be  to  ask  them  whether 
they  be  agreed  on  their  verdict ;  and  you  shall  return  with  them  into 
court  when  they  are  so  agreed  ;  [in  cases  where  a  secret  verdict  is  permitt- 
ed, the  following  clause  shall  be  added,]  or  you  shall  suffer  them  to  dis- 
perse after  having  made  a  secret  verdict,  if  they  shall  obtain  leave  of 
the  court  for  that  purpose." 

Art  459.  All  affidavits  must  be  certified  to  have  been  sworn  or  affirm- 
ed by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  if  taken  in  court,  with  the  style  of  the 
court  ;  or  by  the  magistrate  or  commissioner,  with  the  addition  of  their 
offices  ;  and  must  be  signed  by  the  deponent  in  his  hand-writing  if  he 
can  write,  or  with  his  mark  if  he  cannot. 

Art  460.  An  oath,  taken  in  court,  shall  be  administered  by  the  judge 
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or  the  clerky  by  either  enouncing  the  formule  of  the  oath  to  the  persoi 
who  takes  it,  and  causing  him  to  repeat  it  after  him,  or  giving  it  to  hii 
in  writing  that  he  may  read  it  aloud. 

Art.  461.  Strict  silence  shall  be  observed  by  all  but  those  occupied  i 
administering  and  repeating  the  oath  ;  and  the  court  shall,  during  tha 
time,  transact  no  other  business. 

Art  462.  If  any  one  who  is  legally  called  on  to  take  an  oath,  or  affirs 
ation,  or  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  any  court  of  civil  or  criroina 
jurisdiction,  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  he  may  be  committed  to  prison,  ii 
close  custody,  until  he  shall  consent,  besides  incurring  siich  other  penal 
ties  as  are  provided  by  law  ;  provided,  that  such  imprisonment  shall  do 
continue  longer  than  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  he  was  committed, 
unless  the  commitment  be  within  three  days  of  the  end  of  the  term; 
in  which  case,  the  imprisonment  may  continue  for  three  days  after. 


SECTION  IF. 

Of  the  opening  and  adjournment  of  courts,  and  of  the  form  in  which  the  miootet  art  lo 

be  kept. 

I 

I 

{  Art.  463.  No  court,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  term,  can  do 

•  any  legal  act  before  it  is  opened  by  a  public  proclamation,  which  miy 

give  notice  that  the  persons  authorized  to  constitute  the  court  have  me^ 
under  the  circumstances  necessary  to  give  existence  to  that  body;  which 
opening  must  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  stating  the  day,  hour,  andpltee, 

'  at  which  it  took  place. 

Art.  464.  Adjournments  must,  in  like  manner,  be  made  by  proclami- 

i  tion,  entered  on  the  minutes  ;  and  if,  from  the  continuance  of  a  trial  or 

other  cause,  the  court  shall  continue  its  sessions  until  after  twelve  it 
night,  the  entry  shall  be  made  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  accordiogto 

j  the  truth. 

Art.  465.  The  minutes  of  a  court  are  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  such  court ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  correctness,  a  book  shall  be 

I  kept  by  the  clerk,  in  which  he  shall  enter  a  note  of  each  proceeding  tt 

I  the  time  it  takes  place.     This  book  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of 

all  persons  interested,  until  the  opening  of  the  court  on  the  next  day ; 
and  immediately  after  the  opening,  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  session 
shall  be  openly  read  by  the  clerk,  and  all  errors  therein  shall  be  correct- 
ed by  order  of  the  court,  and  the  minutes  shall  then  be  fairly  copied  into 
the  record-book  of  minutes. 

Art.  466.  The  names  of  the  defendants  in  each  trial,  of  the  witnesKS, 
and  of  the  jurors  who  are  sworn,  and  of  the  counsel  who  appear,  shall 
be  entered  on  the  minutes,  distinguishing  the  witnesses  called  for  the 
prosecution  from  those  called  by  the  defendant. 

Art  467.  When  any  instrument  in  writing  is  produced  in  evidence, 
a^  short  note  or  description  of  it,  containing  the  general  tenor,  thep•^ 
ties,  and  the  date,  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  some  mark  tank 
on  it  by  the  clerk  to  identify  i^ 

Art,  468.  All  the  orders,  ana  judgments,  and  every  other  act  of  t^ 
COURT  whatever,  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes. 
Art.  469.  A  note  of  every  application  made  to  the  court  daring  it> 
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session,  and  by  whom  made,  and  for  whom,  must  be  entered  on  the  mi- 
nutes, together  with  the  decision  of  the  court  thereon,  whether  granting 
or  refusing  the  application. 


SECTION  III. 
Of  the  order  of  proceeding  on  the  first  day  of  the  term. 

Art.  470.  The  judge  having  taken  his  seat,  shall  order  the  court  to  be 
opened.  The  clerk  shall  then  say,  *^  Crier,  make  proclamation. ''  The 
crier  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaims,  "Silence!  while  I  proclaim 
the  orders  of  the  court.  This  court  [repeating  the  style  of  the  court] 
is  now  open  :  of  this  all  persons  are  required  to  take  notice,  and  to  de- 
mean themselves  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  laws  and  the  respect  they 
require  to  be  paid  to  the  important  functions  of  those  who  administer 
them.'' 

Art  471.  The  clerk  shall  then,  after  entering  the  opening  of  the 
court  on  the  minutes,  order  the  crier  to  call  the  officers  of  justice,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  according  to  law,  to  attend ;  which  he  shall  do  by 
repeating  the  formule,  "Silence!  while  I  proclaim  the  orders  of  the 
court" — which  formule  shall  introduce  all  proclamations  hereby  direct- 
ed to  be  made.  He  shall  then  say,  "All  officers  of  justice,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  this  court,  answer  to  your  names,  or  you  will  incur  the 
penalties  of  law."  He  shall  then  call  each  name  three  times,  and  the 
clerk  shall  enter  on  the  minutes  the  appearance  or  default  of  each. 

Art.  472.  On  the  appearance  of  the  officers  the  sheriff  shall  assign 
to  each  his  separate  duty. 

Art  473.  The  clerk  shall  then  order  proclamation  to  be  made  for 
calling  the  grand  jury,  which  shall  be  done  in  the  following  form:  "  You 
good  men,  who  have  been  selected  to  perform  the  important  duties  of 
grand  jurors,  answer  to  your  names,  and  take  your  seats  as  you  are 
called."    If  a  sufficient  number  of  the  jury  appear,  they  shall  be  sworn. 

Art  474.  When  the  grand  jury  are  sworn,  the  court  shall  proceed 
to  give  them  their  charge,  and  to  have  that  part  of  this  code  read  to 
them  which  concerns  their  duties,  and  to  deliver  them  the  copy  of  the 
calendar  as  is  herein  before  directed.  Previous  to  which  the  clerk 
shall  direct  proclamation  of  silence  to  be  made  when  the  charge  is  giving 
to  the  grand  jury. 

Art.  475.  When  the  grand  jury  has  retired,  the  clerk  shall  order 
proclamation  to  be  made  for  the  calling  of  the  petit  jury,  in  the  follow- 
ing form:  "  You  good  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide,  as  jurors,  be- 
tween the  state  of  Louisiana  and  those  who  are  accused  of  offences 
against  the  laws,  answer  to  your  names  as  they  are  called."  The  names 
on  the  panel  shall  then  be  called,  and  the  clerk  shall  take  note  of.  the 
defaulters. 

Art.  476.  When  any  grand  juror  shall  appear,  after  the  others  are 
sworn,  the  oath  shall  be  administered  to  him,  and  he  shall,  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  its  being  taken,  be  sent  to  the  grand  jury. 

Art  477.  Proclamation  shall  then  be  made,  requiring  all  magistrates 
who  have  taken  any  recognizances  or  examinations,  which  have  not 
been  delivered  to  the  clerk^  forthwith  to  bring  them  into  court 
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Art.  478.  Persons  bound  by  recognizance  shall  then,  by  proclanuh 
tion,  be  called  as  follows  :  "All  you  who  are  bound  by  recofi;nizance  to 
appear  at  this  court  to  answer  complaints  against  you,  come  forth  when 
your  names  are  called,  or  your  recognizance  will  be  forfeited."  The 
defaulters  shall  then  be  noted,  and  proclamation  shall  be  made,  with  res- 
pect to  such  defaulters,  in  the  following  form:  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  [repeat- 
ing the  names  of  the  bail]  produce  E.  F.  [the  person  delivered  to  bail] 
for  whose  appearance  you  are  answerable,  or  you  will  forfeit  your 
recognizance." 

SECTION  IV. 
or  the  forms  to  be  used  ifter  an  iDdictroeot  or  ioformatioD  has  been  filed. 

Art  479.  When  an  act  of  accusation  has  been  filed,  founded  on  anj 
written  instrument,  the  original  of  which  is  annexed  according  to  the 
former  provisions  of  this  code,  the  defendant,  at  the  time  for  that  pur- 
pose prescribed,  shall  be  brought  into  court,  and  the  court  shall  inquire 
whether  he  has  employed  counsel  for  his  defence  ;  if  he  has  not,  coaii- 
ael  shall  be  assigned  him.  The  clerk  shall  then  address  him  to  this 
effect :  '^  A.  B.  an  indictment  [or  information]  has  been  filed  against 
you,  of  which  you  have  been  served  with  a  copy  ;  here  is  the  original 
of  the  instrument  annexed  to  that  act.  You  are  at  liberty,  under  the 
inspection  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  to  examine  the  said  instrument, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  to  see  that  the  copy  is  correct'' 

Art  480.  After  the  defendant  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  instrument  when  one  is  annexed,  and  in  all  cases  when  no 
instrument  is  annexed,  the  clerk  shall,  at  the  time  for  that  purpose 
herein  before  prescribed,  address  the  defendant  to  this  effect  :  '<  A.  B. 
if  you  have  any  exception  to  make  to  the  indictment  [or  informatioo] 
of  which  you  have  received  a  copy,  either  for  any  defect  of  sub- 
stance or  form  [or  <<  because  there  is  a  variance  between  the  copy  oi 
the  instrument  in  theindictmentand  the  original  which  you  have  seen," 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  instrument,]  or  because  the  name  by  which  yoa 
are  called  in  the  act  of  accusation  is  not  your  true  name,  this  is  the 
time  to  make  such  exception  ;  hereafter  it  will  be  too  late." 

Art  481.  If  no  exception  be  made,  the  clerk  shall  write  on  the  back 
of  the  indictment :  <*This  day  of  the  defendant 

in  this  indictment  was  personally  called  on  to  make  exceptions,  if  any 
he  had  thereto,  and  warned  that  they  would  not  hereafter  be  received, 
but  made  none." 

Art  4S2.  The  arraignment  shall  be  made  in  the  form  before  p^^ 
scribed. 

Art  483.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  witnesses,  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  of  the  defendant,  shall  be  called  ;  and 
if  any  do  not  attend,  process  may  be  applied  for,  to  compel  their  atten- 
dance ;  or  if  an  application  to  postpone  the  trial  be  intended,  it  must 
be  made  before  a  juror  is  sworn. 

Art  484.  If  the  trial  is  ordered  on,  the  clerk  shall  address  the  d^ 
fendant  to  this  effect :  <<  A.  B.  the  jurors  who  are  now  to  be  called  are 
those  who  are  to  decide  on  your  innocence  or  guilt     If  yoa  do  not 
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desire  to  be  tried  by  any  particular  jurors,  you  may  set  aside  nine  of 
them,  without  assigning  any  cause  ;  and  if  you  have  good  cause  to  set 
aside  any  others,  you  may  do  so  by  declaring  it:  what  is  good  cause, 
your  counsel  will  explain  to  you.  If  you  have  any  objection  to  make 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  jury  has  been  drawn,  you  must  now  do  so, 
or  you  will  hereafter  be  precluded.  Your  objections  to  individual 
jurors  must  be  made  when  they  come  to  be  sworn,  but  before  they  are 
sworn." 

Art.  485.  The  clerk  shall  then  proceed  to  draw  the  names  of  the 
jurors,  and  as  each  shall  come  to  be  sworn,  the  clerk  shall,  in  cases  of 
CRIME,  say,  <<  Defendant,  look  on  the  jury  !  Juror,  look  on  the  de- 
fendant !" — And  if  no  challenge  is  made,  shall  proceed  to  administer 
the  oath. 

Art.  486.  When  a  full  jury  shall  be  sworn,  the  clerk  shall  address 
them  thus  :  <<  Gentlemen  of  this  jury,  an  indictment  [or  information, 
as  the  case  may  be,]  has  been  filed  against  A.  B.  [the  defendant]  in 
the  following  words.  To  this  accusation  he  has  pleaded  not  guilty. 
You  are  the  persons  upon  whom  the  task  is  imposed  of  deciding  whe- 
ther he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty.  This  you  are  to  determine  according 
to  the  evidence  which  will  be  offered  to  you.'' 

Art.  487-  Courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  may  make  such  rules  for 
the  order  of  proceeding  therein  ;  but  copies  of  all  such  rules  must  be 
sent  to  the  governor,  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  assembly,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  after  they  shall  have  been  made,  or  if  the  leg- 
islature be  in  session  when  such  rules  are  entered,  within  five  days  after- 
wards ;  provided^  that  no  such  rule  shall  be  contrary  to  any  provision 
in  this  system  of  penal  law. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Of  the,  officers  of  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Art  488.  There  shall  be  in  every  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  the 
following  officers :  a  clerk,  an  interpreter,  a  reporter,  a  crier,  and  a 
sheriff  with  his  deputies. 


SECTION  I. 
or  the  clerk. 

Art  489.  The  duties  of  the  clerk  are,  to  keep  correct  minutes  under 
the  direction  of  the  judge  ;  to  preserve  all  the  papers  and  records  of  the 
court ;  to  administer  oaths  in  court ;  to  direct  the  crier  to  call  the  per- 
sons whose  attendance  may  be  required  ;  to  file  all  papers  directed  to  be 
filed,  by  endorsing  on  them  some  description  by  which  they  may  be 
known,  together  with  the  date  of  their  being  filed  ;  to  receive  and  re- 
cord all  indictments  and  informations,  and  to  arraign  the  defendants ; 
to  demand,  receive,  record  their  answers  \  to  give  authenticated  copies 
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of  the  minutes  and  records  ;  and  to  do  all  other  things  as  he  may  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  perform. 

Art.  490.  The  clerk  may  appoint  a  deputy,  whose  official  acts  shall 
be  valid  ;  provided  the  deputation  be  in  writing  and  recorded  on  the 
minutes  of  the  court.  When  neither  the  clerk  nor  his  deputy  appears, 
the  judge  may  appoint  some  person  to  officiate,  whose  appointment 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  and  whose  official  acts 
shall  be  valid. 

Art.  491.  The  clerk  is  civilly  liable  for  all  the  acts  of  his  deputy, 
and  criminally  for  all  such  as  he  shall  have  authorized,  or  knowingly 
permitted,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  criminal  code. 

Art  492.  The  clerk  shall  keep  an  office,  in  which  all  the  records 
and  papers  of  the  court  shall  be  kept,  and  methodically  arranged  in 
such  manner  as  the  judge  shall  order  ;  and  the  court  shall,  by  rule,  di- 
rect at  what  hours  such  office  shall  be  kept  open ;  and  during  such  hoars 
the  clerk  is  bound  to  show  any  paper  filed  in  such  office,  to  any  persoa 
who  may  require  to  see  the  same  ;  but  no  acts  of  accusation,  or  evi* 
dence  in  support  of  the  same  shall  be  shown,  or  copies  thereof  given, 
to  any  but  the  court,  the  party  accused,  the  grand  jury,  or  the  public 
prosecutor,  before  the  trial  of  the  cause. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  the  iD(eq)reter. 

Art  493.  An  interpreter  shall  be  appointed  for  each  court  of  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  who  shall  be  well  acquainted  with  the  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  who  shall  be  sworn  faithfully  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Art  494.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  interpreter  to  translate  such 
papers  as  are  produced,  and  to  interpret  such  declarations  and  proceed- 
ings as  are  made  in  court,  so  that  they  may  be  understood  by  the  court, 
the  jury,  the  parties,  and  others  present  who  ought  to  know  the  con- 
tents ;  if  any  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  such 
papers  are  written,  such  declarations  given,  or  such  proceedings  had* 

Art  495.  Whenever  the  defendant  cannot  understand  English,  a  trans- 
lation, of  the  act  of  accusation  and  of  all  papers  annexed  to  the  same, 
into  some  language  which  he  understands,  shall  be  given  to  him,  with 
the  copy  herein  before  directed  to  be  served  on  him  ;  and  if  he  require 
it,  his  arraignment  shall  be  postponed  until  such  copy  be  given. 

Art.  496.  Whenever  any  translation  or  interpretation  is  required 
into,  or  from,  a  language  with  which  the  interpreter  is  unacquainted, 
or  in  the  absence  or  sickness  of  that  officer,  orof  a  vacancy  in  the  office^ 
the  court  may  appoint  a  proper  person  to  do  the  particular  service  re- 
quired, first  administering  an  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duty. 
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SECTION  III. 


Of  the  reporter. 


Art  497.  A  reporter  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  each 
court  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  who  shall  receive  such  emolument 
as  the  legislature  shall,  by  special  law,  direct :  he  shall  be  sworn  faith- 
fully to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  reporter  shall  not  prac- 
tise as  counsellor  or  attorney  in  any  criminal  cause  in  that  or  any  other 
court. 

Art.  498.  The  duty  of  the  reporter  shall  be  to  attend  at  all  the  sit- 
tings of  the  court ;  to  take  notes  of  all  the  acts  of  accusation,  testimony, 
arguments,  verdicts,  judgments,  and  other  proceedings,  in  each  crimi- 
nal cause  that  shall  be  brought  before  such  court ;  to  perform  which 
duty  a  convenient  seat  shall  be  assigned  to  him  ;  and  from  these  notes 
he  shall  make  a  faithful  report 

Art.  499.  Within  one  month,  after  every  term  of  such  court,  or  of- 
tener  at  his  discretion,  he  shall  publish  such  reports  in  some  gazette 
printed  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  500.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  gazette  for  the  publication  of  such  reports  ;  and  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  expense—all  judicial  orders,  directed  to  be  published  by  any 
court — all  advertisements  for  sheriff's  sales,  either  on  execution  or  for 
taxes — all  advertisements  directed  to  be  made  by  syndics — shall  be  pub- 
lished in  such  gazette,  at  the  usual  rates  now  allowed  by  the  court. 

Art  501.  The  proceeding  in  the  causes  designated  or  presented  in  the 
chapter  next  following,  arc  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  three  last 
preceding  articles,  and  from  any  other  provision  in  the  system  of  penal 
law,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  said  chapter. 

Art  502.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  reporter  to  make  and  de- 
liver to  the  governor,  and  the  attorney  general,  once  in  every  three 
months,  a  return  of  names  of  all  the  persons  bailed  or  committed  to  pri- 
son by  any  court  or  magistrate  in  the  district,  designating,  in  separate 
columns,  the  offence  charged  ;  whether  bailed  or  committed,  and  whe- 
ther the  accusation  has  been  followed  up  by  an  indictment  or  informa- 
tion, and  whether  the  indictment  or  information  be  for  the  same  offence 
as  originally  charged  by  the  commitment ;  whether  the  party  has  been 
discharged,  and  by  what  authority,  and  for  what  cause  ;  and  whether 
tried  and  acquitted,  or  convicted,  and  if  convicted,  of  what  offence ;  and 
how  sentenced,  and  whether  sentence  has  been  executed,  and  how  :  de- 
signating also,  the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity,  and  profession  or  trade, 
of  the  defendant ;  whether  he  could  write  or  read,  together  with  the 
dates  of  the  commitment  and  other  proceedings,  according  to  forms  to 
be  furnished  by  the  governor,  who  may  require  by  them  such  addi- 
tional information  as  may  show  the  prevalence  or  suppression  of  differ- 
ent offences,  and  the  general  operation  of  the  penal  laws. 

Art  503.  Once  in  every  year  the  governor  shall  cause  an  abstract  to 
be  made  of  all  the  returns,  omitting  the  names  in  cases  of  misdemeanor, 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  ;  to  which  abstract  shall  be  «added 
(from  the  return  directed  by  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline 
to  be  made  by  the  keeper)  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  convict,  who 
3  U 
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has  been  committed  to  the  state  prison,  whether  he  is  still  in  custody, 
or  discharged,  and  how  ;  and  if  in  custody,  whether  at  labour,  or  in  soli- 
tude ;  and  if  at  labour,  how  employed. 


SECTION  IV. 
or  the  shetlff  and  other  offieera  of  justice. 

Art.  504.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  any 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  shall  sit,  to  attend  its  sessions  by  himself 
or  his  deputy  ;  and  he,  or  such  deputy  who  acts  for  him,  shall  have  at 
least  two  other  deputies  constantly  in  attendance,  to  execute  the  orders 
of  the  court 

Art  505.  The  sheriff  shall  also  present  to  the  court,  at  the  opening 
of  its  session,  a  list  containing  the  names  of  all  the  constables  ;  and  the 
court  shall  also  designate  the  number  of  them  required  for  daily  attend- 
ance, who  shall  serve  in  rotation. 

Art  606.  The  constables,  during  the  session  of  the  court,  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff. 

Art  507.  The  judge  may,  in  or  out  of  court,  whenever  he  shall  d^m 
it  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  or  the  execution  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  court,  appoint  any  number  of  special  constables  he  may 
think  proper,  who  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  time,  or  for  the  oc- 
casion^  for  which  they  are  named. 

Art  508.  The  sheriff's  officers  and  constables  may,  when  the  sher- 
iff or  the  court  deem  it  necessary,  be  armed  with  staves ;  but  no  man, 
armed  in  any  other  manner,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  hall  in  which 
the  court  is  sitting.  An  armed  guard  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
judge,  be  employed  by  the  sheriff,  to  guard  a  prisoner  to  and  from  the 
court  whenever  there  is  danger  of  a  rescue,  but  they  cannot  enter  with 
their  arms.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy  from  entering  the  court  with  their  usual  side-arms. 

Art  509.  The  crier  is  an  officer  of  justice  appointed  by  the  court; 
his  duty  is  to  make  proclamations  for  opening  and  adjonrmiig  the  court ; 
to  call  and  swear  the  jurors  and  witnesses  ;  to  preserve  silence  and  order 
in  court,  and  to  remove  those  who  disturb  its  proceedings  :  the  whole 
under  tlie  orders  of  the  court 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Of  cases  in  which  the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings  may  be  limited. 

Art  510.  In  all  prosecutions  for  the  following  offences,  that  is  to  sty*' 
for  assault,  accompanied  by  any  of  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  foofth 
article  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  chapter  nineteenth  title  and  se^ 
ond  book  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  ;  for  assault  with  intent 
to  ravish  ;  for  rape,  adultery,  offences  against  decency ,  and  defamatioo 
implying  a  charj^  of  either  of  the  offences.  During  the  exuniDation  of 
witnesses,  previous  to  the  commitment  for  those  offences^  no  pcnoo 
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shall  be  present  but  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  complaint  shall  be 
marie,  and  such  other  magistrates  as  he  may  request  to  aid  him  in  the 
examination,  the  public  prosecutor,  the  accused  and  his  counsel,  the  per- 
son complaining,  the  sheriff,  and  other  officers  of  justice  attending  on  the 
magistrate,  the  witnesses,  and  such  persons,  not  exceeding  ten  tor  each 
party,  as  the  complainant  and  the  accused  may  desire  to  have  admitted. 

Art  511.  On  the  trial,  the  persons  admitted  into  court  shall  be  res- 
tricted to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  with  the  officers  of 
court,  and  the  jurors  sworn  to  try  the  cause. 

Art.  512.  In  making  the  report  of  any  such  trial,  the  reporter  shall  not 
give  the  details  of  the  evidence,  or  publish  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

Art.  513.  Any  person  who  shall  publish  any  account  of  such  trial, 
containing  any  indecent  or  wanton  details,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  if  the 
account  be  substantially  true  ;  but  if  it  be  false,  the  punishment  shall  be 
doubled,  and  the  prosecution  and  trial  for  such  offence  shall  be  conduct- 
ed according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Of  costs. 

Art.  514.  Until  the  system  by  which  magistrates  and  officers  of 
courts  and  of  justice  are  remunerated  for  their  services  by  fees,  shall 
be  abolished,  the  state  shall  pay  costs  in  all  cases  where  the  accused  is 
discharged  on  an  acquittal  or  for  want  of  prosecution. 

Art  515.  The  payment  of  costs  is  not  to  be  awarded  in  all  cases 
on  conviction.  The  defendant  may,  in  some  cases,  be  exonerated  from 
them  altogether,  or  he  may  be  directed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  towards 
the  payment  of  costs.  This  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  must 
be  exercised  so  as  to  proportion  the  amount  of  costs  to  the  punishment 
inflicted. 

Art  516.  Costs  can  only  be  recovered  by  execution,  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  recovery  of  a  fine ;  and  no  one  shall  be  detained  in 
prison  to  enforce  the  payment  of  costs,  until  after  the  discussion  of  his 
property,  and  then  only  in  the  manner  directed  in  cases  of  fines. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Of  prescription  as  applied  to  offences. 

Art.  517.  There  is  no  prescription  against  prosecutions  for  any  of- 
fences other  than  those  especially  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

Art.  518.  Prosecutions  for  all  misdemeanors,  except  public  offences, 
are  prescribed  by  the  lapse  of  three  years  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence. 

Art  519.  Whenever  the  indictment  is  for  a  crime,  and  the  party  is 
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found  guilty  of  a  misdcmeanory  according  to  the  rules  hereinbefore 
established  in  the  chapter  of  Verdicts,  the  prescription  does  not  applj. 

Art  520.  Prosecutions  for  injuries  to  reputation,  for  rape,  assault 
with  intent  to  ravish,  assault  aggravated  by  injury  to  pudicity,  are  pre- 
scribed by  one  year. 

Art.  521.  Prosecutions  for  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  if  no  other 
offence  is  committed  by  the  attempt,  are  barred  by  one  year. 

Art.  522.  The  prescription  is  barred  in  two  cases  : 

1.  If  complaint  was  made  of  the  offence  within  the  time  prescribed, 
although  it  was  not  followed  by  further  prosecution,  if  the  offender  was 
either  unknown  or  could  not  be  found,  or  was  rescued,  or  escaped. 

2.  Where  the  party  injured,  or  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
secute, was  absent  from  the  state,  or  was  prevented  by  force  or  impri- 
sonment, or  debarred  by  threats,  from  prosecuting;  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  prescription  begins  from  the  time  the  party  shall  return,  or 
the  disability  shall  cease. 

Art.  523,  When  the  defendant  shall,  according  to  the  rules  herein- 
before prescribed,  except  to  the  form  of  any  act  of  accusation,  that  the 
time  at  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  is  beyond 
the  time  limited  by  the  prescription.  Such  exception  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed if  the  public  prosecutor  shall  undertake  to  show,  on  the  trial, 
either  of  the  circumstances  (designating  which)  that  are  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding article  declared  sufficient  to  rebut  the  prescription  ;  and  if  he 
shall  fail  so  to  do  on  the  trial,  or  to  show  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted within  the  time  limited,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted. 

Art  524.  Although  there  is  no  prescription  for  prosecutions  for  of- 
fences not  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  yet  provision  will  be  found  in 
the  Code  of  Evidence  to  check  any  attempts  to  oppress,  by  delaying 
the  accusation. 


TITLE  III. 


op  THE  MODE  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  CERTAHV  CASES  NOT  IMIIBDIATBLY  CONNSCTIP 

WITH  PROSECUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Ofinqtiests  on  dead  bodies. 

Art  525.  Whenever  death  shall  be  caused  by  violence,  or  a  dead 
body  of  any  person  shall  be  found,  and  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner 
he  came  by  his  death,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  coroner  of  the  parish, 
or,  in  his  absence  or  Inability  to  serve,  to  a  magistrate. 

Art.  526.  Immediately  after  receiving  such  notice,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  coroner,  or  magistrate,  to  summon  a  jury  of  inquest,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  petit  jorara^  to  meetit 
the  place  where  the  dead  body  is. 
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Art  527.  Officers  of  justice,  and  deputies  whom  the  coroner  may 
appoint,  are  bound  to  execute  all  his  legal  warrants  for  summoning  the 
jury  of  inquest,  and  for  making  such  arrest  apd  serving  such  orders  as 
he  is  authorized  to  make. 

Art.  528.  When  twelve  or  more  of  the  jury  are  assembled,  they 
shall  be  sworn,  in  the  form  hereinbefore  prescribed,  diligently  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  death  of  the  person  whose  body 
is  before  them,  and  to  make  a  true  inquisition  according  to  the  evidence 
offered  to  them,  or  arising  from  the  inspection  of  the  body. 

Art.  529.  A  surgeon  or  physician  shall  also  be  summoned  and  swom^ 
if  any  can  be  found  within  ten  miles,  as  a  witness,  who  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  inspect  the  body  and  give  a  professional  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  death. 

Art.  530.  The  coroner  shall  also  summon  and  examine  as  witnesises, 
on  oath,  all  such  persons  as  he  or  any  of  the  jury  shall  reasonably  sup- 
pose to  have  any  knowledge  of  facts  to  be  ascertained  by  the  inquest 

Art  531.  After  hearing  the  testimony,  the  jury  shall  determine 
when  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  the  act  of  whom  it  shall  appear  to 
them  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death;  and  when  a  majority  of  such 
jury  shall  agree  in  making  any  such  statement,  the  same  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  the  coroner  and  signed  by  the  jurors  agreeing  to 
the  same.    This  statement  is  called  the  coroner's  inquest. 

Art.  532.  If  by  the  inquest  it  shall  appear  that  any  desiovated 
person  has  been  guilty  of  an  offence  in  producing  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased, either  as  principal  or  accomplice,  the  coroner  shall  immediately 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  person,  which  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  warrants  of  the  like  nature  issued  by  magistrates,  and  shall  be 
executed  and  proceeded  on  in  the  same  manner. 

Art  533.  The  coroner  has  power  to  summon  witnesses,  and  issue 
all  such  process  to  enforce  their  attendance  and  that  of  the  jury,  and  to 
punish  a  refusal  to  attend,  or  to  testify,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  magis- 
trate may  in  cases  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  has  also  the  same 
power  to  issue  a  search  warrant  for  any  article  necessary  to  the  investi- 
gation  before  him,  that  is  by  this  Code  given  to  magistrates. 

Art.  534.  The  inquest,  together  with  any  evidence  that  may  have 
been  taken  by  the  coroner,  Uie  return  of  the  warrant,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  clerk  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  offence  ;  and 
all  material  witnesses  shall  be  bound  over  by  the  coroner  to  appear  at 
such  court ;  and  in  relation  to  the  arrest,  examination,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings, after  an  inquisition,  the  duties  of  the  coroner  and  the  officers 
of  justice  shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  generally  by  this  Code 
in  cases  of  warrants  of  arrest  issued  by  magistrates. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Of  the  disinterment  and  dissection  of  dead  bodies  in  cases  of  stis- 

pected  murders. 

Art  535.  Whenever  a  family-mebtiho  of  the  relations  or  friends 
of  the  deceased,  convened  according  to  law^  shall  determine  that  it  is 
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expedient  to  make  tn  exsmination  of  the  dead  body  of  any  peraoo  who 
has  been  already  interred,  io  order  to  diaeorer  the  caoae  ot  hb  death, 
and  nhall  make  application  to  a  judge  for  that  efiect ;  or  whenever  the 
judge  shall  himself  deem  it  necesaarVy  in  conaeqoence  of  evidence  pre- 
aented  to  him,  he  shall  appoint  two  surgeons  to  perform  any  chirurgical 
operation  that  may  be  necessary,  and  ahall  issue  his  order  to  the  sheriff 
to  have  the  body  disinterred  and  examined. 

Art.  536.  The  surgeons  shall  make  a  vskbai.  pbocess  of  the  whole 
professional  proceeding,  which  they  shall  sign,  and  the  sheriff  shall  also 
make  minutes  of  the  whole  of  his  proceeding,  which  shall  be  signed  bj 
him,  and  at  least  three  persons  who  were  present  at  the  operation. 

Art.  537.  The  verbal  pbocess  of  the  surgeons  and  the  minutes  of 
the  sheriff  shall  be  returned  to  the  judge  who  issued  the  order,  and 
may  serve  as  corroborating  testimony  to  found  a  warrant  of  arrest,^but 
shall  not  be  evidence  on  the  trial. 

Art  538.  The  family-meeting  may,  in  like  manner,  apply  for  the 
examination  of  the  dead  body  before  interment,  and  when  the  order  is 
granted,  the  same  proceedings  as  are  before  directed  shall  take  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  proceedings  in  case  of  property  foundj  where  the  owner  is 

unknown. 

Art  539.  When  any  one  shall  come  by  finding  to  the  possession  of 
any  personal  property,  greater  in  value  than  twenty  dollars,  of  which 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  any  designated  person  to  be  the  owner,  he 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  concealed  the  same,  and  to  have  appropriated 
it  to  his  own  use,  so  as  to  incur  the  penalties  directed  by  the  a^ 

tide  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  unless  be  shall  pursue 
the  directions  of  this  chapter. 

Art  540.  He  must  within  three  days  eive  to  the  parish  judge  a 
written  notice,  containing  a  description  of  the  property  found,  with  its 
marks  (if  any),  and  the  time  and  place  of  finding  the  same. 

Art  541.  If  the  property  be  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  dolltn^ 
he  must  either  deliver  it  to  the  sheriff  of  the  parish,  or  give  such  se- 
curity as  the  judge  shall  approve^  to  restore  the  same  if  legally  claimed 
within  six  months. 

Art.  542.  If  it  be  of  greater  value  than  three  hundred  dollar^  coo- 
sisting  of  money,  jewels^  gold  or  silver  bullion,  notes  or  other  instni- 
ments  in  writing,  or  any  article  of  small  bulk,  he  shall  deposit  thesune 
in  some  bank,  if  there  be  one  within  five  miles,  which  will  take 
charge  of  the  same  as  a  deposit  for  safe  keeping — if  there  be  no  such 
bank  within  that  distance,  it  shall  be  deposited  with  the  parish  judge, 
unless  the  finder  give  the  security  mentioned  in  the  last  precediog 
article. 

Art  543.  A  particular  inventorv  of  the  property  must  be  made  hj 
the  parish  judge  and  recorded  in  his  o£Sce. 

Art  544.  Within  eight  days  after  the  report  made  to  the  parish 
judge^  he  shall  cause  an  advertisement  of  the  findings  describiog  the 
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property  particularly,  to  be  poblished,  with  a  notice  to  the  owner  to 
claim  the  same  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  finding ;  which 
advertisement  shall  be  continued  once  every  month  during  the  six 
months. 

Art  545.  If  the  owner  appear  within  the  six  months,  and  prove  his 
property  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  judge,  it  shall  be  restored  to  him  on 
his  paying  all  the  costs  of  preserving  the  same,  all  the  expenses  attend- 
ing  the  procedure  decreed  by  this  chapter,  and  ten  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  property  to  the  finder. 

Art  546.  This  chapter  applies  to  property  found  stranded  or  drift- 
ing in  any  lake  or  stream  of  water  within  the  state,  except  only  that, 
in  this  last  case,  the  owner  shall  be  bound  to  pay  a  reasonable  salvage, 
proportioned  to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  saving  and  securing  the  pro- 
perty, over  and  above  the  ten  per  cent  on  the  value ;  which  salvage 
shall  be  determined  by  the  parish  judge. 

Art.  547.  If  no  owner  appear  to  claim  the  property  within  six 
months,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  finder,  if  not  in  his  possession,  and 
if  it  be,  his  bonds  shall  be  cancelled,  and  he  shall  not  be  criminally 
liable  for  any  use  he  may  make  of  the  same. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  qf  vagrancy. 

Art.  548.  A  vagrant  is  one  who,  having  no  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence, lives  in  idleness,  or  in  the  practice  of  drinking,  or  gaming, 
and  who,  by  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  character,  gives  just  reason 
to  believe  that  he  gains  his  subsistence  by  illegal  means. 

Art.  549.  On  the  complaint  of  three  householders  to  a  magistrate, 
stating,  that  they  have  reason  to  believe,  and  detailing  those  reasons, 
and  that  they  do  believe  that  any  designated  individual  comes  within 
the  description  abovementioned,  the  magistrate  shall  issue  his  warrant 
to  bring  the  person  before  him,  and  shall  require  him  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  means  by  which  he  gains  his  living. 

Art.  550.  The  account  required  by  the  last  article  may,  if  the  party 
implicated  desire  it,  be  given  to  the  magistrate  in  private,  but  it  must 
be  on  oath,  and  supported  by  at  least  one  credible  witness  ;  and  if  such 
account  show  legal  means  of  subsistence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  party  shall  be  dismissed.  But  if  the  party  refuse  to  render 
any  account,  or  render  one  not  satisfactory  to  the  magistrate,  he  shall 
be  required  to  report  himself  to  the  magistrate,  and  to  show,  within 
three  days,  that  he  has  adopted  some  regular  means  of  livelihood,  or  to 
leave  the  district,  or  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 

Art.  551.  If  the  party  fail  in  performing  one  of  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  last  section,  the  magistrate  shall  issue  his  warrant  to 
send  him  to  the  house  of  industry,  there  to  be  employed  for  sixty 
days,  or  until  he  shall  find  security  for  his  gobd  behaviour,  or  that  he 
will  leave  the  state  and  not  return  within  two  years. 

Art  552.  If  after  his  discharge  the  party  shall  again  be  found  in  a 
state  of  vagrancy,  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  oUier  district  in  the 
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gtate,  he  shall,  after  the  like  inquiry,  be  sent  to  the  house  of  indiistry 
for  six  months ;  and  the  same  process  shall  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
same  kind  of  life  shall  be  resumed. 

Art  553.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant,  under  the  proTisions 
of  this  chapter,  who,  from  bodily  infirmity,  or  infancy,  or  old  age,  is 
unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  labour.  Persons  of  this  description,  if 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  under  the  care  of  the  police  of 
the  parish  to  which  they  belong. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity. 

Art  554.  Insanity  alleged  on  the  trial  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  ofience,  must  be  determined  like  any  other  ground  of 
defence  by  the  jury  impannelled  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  ;  but  if  the 
defendant  be  acquitted  on  that  ground,  it  should  be  specially  so  found, 
that  the  court  may  make  order  for  his  safe  custody,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Art.  555.  If  insanity  be  alleged,  or  observed  by  the  court,  to  exist 
at  any  other  stage  of  the  proceeding,  it  must  be  inquired  of  by  a  jury 
specially  sworn  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  be  drawn  from  the  panel  of 
petit  jurors  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  drawn  for  the  trial  of  causes. 

Art  556.  If  the  insanity  be  alleged  or  discovered  before  the  tritlf 
or  after  conviction  and  befoie  judgment,  the  question  to  be  submitted 
to  the  jury  shall,  in  the  first  case,  be,  whether  the  defendant  is  of  t 
sufficiently  sane  mind  to  make  his  defence,  or  give  instructions  for  it;  in 
the  second  case  it  shall  be,  whether  he  have  sufficient  sanity  of  mind  to 
show  cause  against  the  judgment,  and  take  those  other  measures  he  is 
allowed  to  take  for  the  diminution  of  the  punishment. 

Art  557.  If  the  insanity  be  alleged  after  judgment,  the  inquiry 
shall  be,  if  it  exist  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  dangerous  to  othen 
or  unconscious  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  ofience. 

Art  558.  Whenever,  in  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  three 
last  preceding  articles,  the  insanity  of  the  defendant  shall  be  alleged, 
or  shall  be  observed  by  the  court,  they  shall  name  a  physician  to  attend 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  jury. 

Art  559.  Counsel  shall  be  assigned  to  the  defendant  on  such  ioqaiiy 
if  none  have  before  been  employed  or  assigned. 

Art  560.  The  jury  may  interrogate  the  defendant  on  such  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


aduUery, 


Art  561.  In  order  to  avoid  collusive  attempts  between  the  hosbiad 
and  a  pretended  adulterer  to  obtain  a  divorce,  to  the  injaiy  of  Urn  wA  i 
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or  between  the  husband  and  wife,  to  injure  an  innocent  person,  charged 
as  the  adulterer ;'  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  has  provided, 
that  prosecutions  for  adultery  shall  be  joint  against  the  wife  and  the 
supposed  adulterer  (if  he  be  alive);  and  that  there  can  be  no  conviction 
of  the  one  without  the  other,  under  the  modifications  to  be  contained 
in  this  code  :  these  are  the  following  : 

1.  If  the  defendant,  who  is  charged  with  being  the  adulterer,  shall 
have  been  either  summoned  or  arrested,  but  he  should  not  appear^  an 
attorney  shall  be  named  for  his  defence,  who  shall  enter  a  plea  of 
'^  not  guilty'^  for  him,  and  the  trial  shall  proceed  in  his  absence. 

3.  If  he  be  alive,  but  shall  have  left  the  state  before  the  prosecution 
is  commenced,  a  warant  or  citation  shall  issue  against  him,  and  be  re- 
newed, from  time  to  lime,  for  six  months,  until  it  shall  be  served,  and 
until  the  trial  shall  actually  take  place.  If  he  be  not  found,  the  trial 
may  proceed,  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  against  the  wife 
alone. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  the  application  of  moneys  collected  for  fines^  and  of  compensa- 
tions for  services  to  prosecutor ^  and  for  losses  incurred  by  inno- 
cent defendants. 

Art.  562.  The  mode  in  which  fines  are  to  be  collected,  is  prescribed 
io  the  chapter  of  punishments  in  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Art.  563.  SheriiTs,  coroners,  and  the  marshal  of  the  city  court  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  must,  once  in  every  three  months,  render  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state,  an  account  of  all  fines  either  of  them  may  have 
received  prior  to  that  time  ;  or  if  they  have  received  none,  make  a  re- 
turn to  that  effect,  in  writing,  signed  by  them  respectively. 

Art  564.  At  the  time  of  rendering  such  account,  the  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  rendering  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  who  shall  carry  the  same  to  account  of  a  fund,  called  the  <'  com- 
pensation fund" — which  shall  be  applied,  first,  to  the  payment  of  war- 
rants for  recompense  drawn  by  the  governor,  or  by  the  judge,  and 
public  prosecutor,  in  cases  authorized  by  the  second  chapter,  first 
title,  first  book  of  this  Code  ;  secondly,  to  such  other  uses  as  the  legis- 
lature may  direct 

Art.  565.  If  any  sherifi*,  coroner  or  marshal  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  render  such  account,  and  to  pay  the  balance  that  may  be  due  thereon, 
or  to  make  such  return,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Art  566.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  cause  pro- 
secutions to  be  commenced  for  the  ofiences  against  this  chapter  ;  and 
also,  to  file  petitions  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  an  account 
of  fines  that  may  have  been  received  ;  and  in  such  suits  the  defendants 
shall  pay  costs,  although  it  may  appear  that  no  money  was  due  to  the 
state ;  unless  the  defendant  can  show,  that  he  had  made  the  returns, 
required  by  this  chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 

Art  567.  Suspicion  of  guilt  sometimes  subjects  the  innocent  to  the 
vexatious  expense  and  privation  of  liberty  incident  to  the  measures 

o    T7 
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preparatory  to  the  trial,  by  which  their  innocence  is  ascertained.  Jus- 
tice requires  that  such  persons  should  be  compensated  by  the  publiCf 
because  the  loss  and  inconvenience  was  caused  by  its  officers,  and  in 
attempting  to  secure  its  peace  and  safety.  To  do  full  justice  in  the 
few  cases  where  it  will  be  found  due,  would  expose  the  treasury  to 
pctitious  demand  in  so  many  others,  that  the  law  can  only  give  relief 
in  such  a  manner -as  to  aid  the  more  needy  class  of  sufferers,  while  it 
offers  no  temptation  to  fraudulent  combinations: 

Art.  568.  Therefore,  whenever  the  judge  who,  before  trial,  shall 
discharge  a  person  who  has  been  committed,  or  bailed,  for  any  offence^ 
or  whenever  the  jury,  who  shall  acquit  any  defendant — shall  cerlifjr, 
that  he  did  not,  by  any  improper  conduct,  give  reasonable  ground  for 
suspicion  that  he  had  committed  the  offence,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
compensation  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  pro<eca- 
tion,  as  the  judge  shall  think  reasonable  ;  but  such  compensation  5liail 
in  no  case  exceed  an  amount  of  emoluments  which  he  might  have  made 
during  the  time  that  he  was  confined,  or  necessarily  employed  in  his 
defence,  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  If  the  defendant  have  no  trade  or  profession,  the  compcnsatioo 
shall  be  calculated  according  to  the  wages  of  day-labourers. 

2.  If  he  be  a  mechanic,  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  hired  work- 
men of  his  trade  shall  be  the  measure,  without  any  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular skill  of  the  defendant 

3.  If  the  defendant  pursue  any  other  calling  or  profession,  the  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  which  could  be  allowed  to 
a  mechanic. 

Art.  569.  The  sum  allowed  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of 
the  compensation  fund,  on  the  judge's  warrant,  countersigned  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  allowance  is 
made. 

Art.  570.  In  such  cases  the  acquittal  shall  always  be  published,  Moi 
the  expenses  paid  by  a  similar  draft  on  the  same  fund. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 


Art.  571.  No  omission  of  any  matter  of  form,  prescribed  by  this 
system,  nor  any  departure  from  the  forms  given  for  proceeding  under 
it,  shall  render  the  proceeding  void,  unless  it  be  so  specially  profi- 
ded  ;  or,  unless  the  departure  from  the  form  has  caused  some  injaij 
to  the  party  complaining  of  it. 

Art.  572.  Where  a  particular  provision  is  made  in  any  part  of  tbii 
system,  contrary  to  a  general  provision,  the  particular  provisioQ  mw* 
be  observed. 

Art.  573.  All  offences  which  are  created  by  the  Code  of  Proce- 
dure, or  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  shall  be  tried  la 
the  same  manner  with  those  which  are  created  by  the  Code  of  Crinei 
and  Punishments. 

Art  574.  Whenever  a  notice  or  interval  of  a  certaia  number  rf 
days  is  directed  to  be  given  or  to  elapse,  three  whole  dayi^  ezehuin 
of  the  two  terms  referred  to,  must  intervenei  unleM  Iho  contitiy  b 
expressed. 


BOOK  III. 


CONTAINING  THE  FORMS  TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
CEEDINGS PRESCRIBED  OR  AUTHORIZED  BY  THIS  CODE. 


TITLE  I. 


OF  THE  FORMS  TO  BE   USED  IN  THE   PROCEEDINGS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE   FIRST 
BOOK,  TITLE  FIRST,  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  OFFENCES.. 


CHAPTER  I. 


General  protnsions. 

Art.  575.  Where  the  forms  given  in  this  book  are  filled  up,  the 
parts  within  brackets  are  to  be  changed  according  to  the  circum* 
stances ;  the  real  names  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  letters  used  to 
represent  them  in  the  forms,  and  the  real  dates  for  the  blanks  or  the 
fictitious  dates  used  in  the  forms. 

Art.  576.  The  certificate  of  the  attestation  of  the  magistrate  to  affi- 
davits, the  seals  to  writs,  and  the  signatures  of  parties,  clerks  and  ma- 
gistrates, are  omitted  in  most  of  these  forms.  The  cases  in  which 
they  are  necessary,  in  practice,  are  either  declared  by  the  law  on  the 
subject,  or  result  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument 

Art.  577.  Where  the  beginning  or  conclusion  of  any  form  has  been 
given  before,  it  is  omitted  in  the  subsequent  forms  of  the  same  naturcr 
The  part  of  the  form  omitted  in  the  beginning  of  any  precedent,  is  to 
be  supplied  by  copying  the  formal  part  that  had  before  been  given, 
down  to  the  recurrence  of  the  word  with  which  the  new  form  begins. 
Thus,  in  the  precedents  of  an  indictment,  the  formal  part  must  be 
copied  in  each  case  down  to  the  word  <Mid,"  with  which  word  some 
of  the  forms,  given  for  the  different  officers,  begin  in  the  subsequent 

S precedents  ;  or  to  the  word  <<  that,''  with  which  others  begin.     The 
brmal  conclusion  is  supplied  by  <<  &c.'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Of  the  forms  to  he  used  in  the  proceedings  under  the  third  chapter 

of  the  title  and  book  aforesaid. 

Art  578.  The  honorary  certificate,  directed  to  be  granted  by  the 
article,  shall  be  in  the  following  form  : 

"  State  of  Louisiana — certificate  of  merii. 

"  A.  B.  having  [here  insert  the  act  with  such  circumstances  as  io 
the  opinion  of  the  court  rendered  it  worthy  of  recompense],  the  crim- 
inal court  of  said  state  [reciting  the  style  of  the  court]  have,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  said  state,  caused  this  certificate  to  be  made  out, 
under  their  seal,  to  record  the  merit  of  his  conduct,  and  to  have  the 
other  efiects  provided  for  by  law.  Witness,  J.  T.  judge  of  the  said 
court,  this  day  of  in  the  year  .** 

Art  579.  The  certificate  directed  by  the  article,  to  entitle 

the  person  giving   information  of  an  offence  to  the  reward  thereby 
directed,  shall  be  as  follows  : 

"  We  certify,  that  A.  B.  gave  the  first  information  which  led  to 
the  conviction  of  C.  D.  of  the  offence  of  [here  insert  the  description  of 
offence]  ;  and  that,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasurer  of  the  state, 
out  of  the  compensation  fund,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  Dated  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ." 

Art  580.  The  several  proceedings  for  the  prevention  of  offences  by 
the  intervention  of  officers  of  justice,  which  are  authorized  by  the 
third  chapter  of  the  title  and  book  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  according  to  the  following  forms  : 

1.  The  form  of  an  affidavit  required  by  the  first  article  of  that  chap- 
ter : 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  fear  that  C.  D.  intends  to 
commit  an  offence  against  my  person  [or  property,  designating  whieh] 
by  [designating  the  act  which  is  apprehended]  ;  and  that  I  have  just 
reason  for  this  fear,  because  [here  insert  the  circumstances  which 
cause  the  apprehension.]" 

2.  Form  of  the  warrant : 

"To  H.  H.  one  of  the  constables,"  &c. 

<<  Whereas,  A.  B.  hath  made  oath  before  me,  C.  D.  [designating 
the  office  of  the  magistrate],  that  he  has  just  reason  to  fear  and  does 
fear,  that  E.  F.  intends  to  [here  insert  the  nature  of  the  offence]  :  Yoo 
are,  therefore,  ordered  to  arrest  the  said  E.  F.,  and  bring  him  befoie 
me  to  answer  the  said  allegation,  and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.     Given  under  my  hand,  this  day  of  in  the 

year  . " 

3.  The  form  of  the  bond  : 

"We,  E.  F.  and  G.  H.,  acknowledge  ouraelvea  bound  in  solido to 
the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the  sum  of  '  to  be  paid  bj 

U8y  or  our  heirs,  if  the  said  C.  D.  shall  commit  any  oflkoGe  aguo^ 
[the  person]  of  A.  B.  within  the  term  of  one  year/' 
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4.  The  form  of  commitment,  if  the  accused  do  not  find  security. 

"  To  the  sheriff  of  the  parish^  &c.     By  C.  D.  [one  of  the  justices,  &c.] 
<<  Keep  in  safe  custody,  until  he  shall  be  discharged  by  law,  E.  F. 
herewith  delivered  to  you,  charged,  on  the  oath  of  A.  B.,  with  an 
intent  to  [here  insert  the  charge].     Witness  my  hand,  this 
day  of  in  the  year  ." 

Art  581.  Any  one  committed  by  virtue  of  such  commitment,  may 
be  brought  up  by  order  of  the  magistrate  who  committed  him  when- 
ever he  finds  security,  and  on  executing  the  bond  aforesaid  shall  be 
discharged. 

5.  Warrant  fdr  arrest,  on  the  view  of  the  magistrate,  under  the 
article. 

«  To  H.  H.  one  of  the  constables,"  &c. 

<<  Whereas,  E.  F.  in  the  presence  and  view  of  me,  C.  D.,  one  of  the 
justices  [insert  his  style  of  office],  did  commit  illegal  violence  on  the 
person  of  A.  B. :  Tou  are,  therefore,  commanded  to  arrest  the  said 
E.  F.,  and  bring  him  before  me  to  answer  for  the  said  offence,  and  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law.     Given  under  my  hand  this  day 

of  in  the  year  ." 

6.  Application  for  a  summons,  in  case  of  an  intended  libel. 
"To  C.  D.  one  of  the  justices,'*  &c. 

<<  A.  B.  complains  that  E.  F.  as  he  is  informed  and  believes,  is  now 
printing  a  libel  against  him,  which  he  intends  to  publish  [or  that  he  has 
written  and  intends  to  print,  or  continues  to  sell  and  circulate,  some 
such  libel,  or  some  such  publication  as  is  forbidden  by  the  Penal  Code, 
as  the  case  may  be] ;  he  therefore  prays,  that  the  said  E.  F.  may  be 
summoned,  for  admonition,  according  to  law.'' 

7.  Summons  on  the  above  complaint. 
"To  I.  K.  one  of  the  constables,"  &c. 

"Summon  E.  F.  to  appear  before  me,  [one  of  the  justices,  &c.]  on 
the  day  of  next,  at  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 

my  office,  to  hear  the  complaint  of  A.  B.  against  him,  for  intending  to 
publish  [or  for  continuing  to  circulate,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be]  a  libel 
against  him  [or  other  publication  forbidden  by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  as  the  case  may  be].     Witness  my  hand,  this 
day  of  C.  D." 

Art.  5S2.  If  the  person  summoned  do  not  appear,  and  the  officer  to 
whom  it  was  directed  shall  return,  that  it  was  duly  served,  such  sum- 
mons and  return  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  to  the  punishment,  in 
case  of  conviction,  that  the  admonition  would  have  had. 


CHAPTER  III. 


F(yrm  of  the  proceeding  authorized  by  the  fourth  chapter  respecting 

search  warrants. 

Art.  583.  The  forms  to  be  used  for  proceedings  authorized  by  this 
chapter  are  as  follows : 

I.  Affidavit  for  procuring  a  search  warrant  for  stolen  goods,  or  goods 
taken  on  false  pretences  or  fraud  : 
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«<A.  B.  being  duly  sworn  bebre  mc,  C.  D.  one  of  the  justices,  ftc. 
[insert  the  office  of  the  magistrate],  doth  depose,  that  the  following 
property,  viz.  [describing  it],  the  properly  of  [insert  the  name  of  the 
owner],  has  been  stolen,  [or  has  been  taken  by  false  pretences,  or  has 
been  forced  and  fraudulently  appropriated,  as  the  case  may  be],  in  the 
parish  of  ;  and  that  the  deponent  believes,  that  the  said  property 

is  concealed  in  the  house  of  I.  E.,  [or,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  par- 
ticular chamber,  or  in  a  barn,  or  other  place,  describing  it],  in  the  said 
parish;  and  he  so  believes  because  [here  state  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  belief  is  founded.] 

2.  Affidavit  for  procuring  a  search  warrant  for  seizing  foi^d  instru- 
ments in  writing,  or  counterfeit  coin,  or  the  instruments  and  materiab 
for  making  them. 

*<A.  B.  being  duly  sworn  r>efore  me,  C.  D.  [insert  the  magistrate's 
office],  doth  depose,  that  he  believes  that  certain  forged  bank  notes  [or 
counterfeit  coin,  or  instruments,  or  materials  for  making  them,  as  the 
ease  may  be]  are  concealed  in  the  house  of  [describing  the  place]  with 
the  fraudulent  intent  of  passing  the  same  [if  it  be  bank  notes  or  coin] 
or  of  [employing  the  said  instruments  or  materials  in  committing  the 
crime  of  forgery  or  counterfeiting,  as  the  case  may  be];  and  he  also 
believes  [state  the  circumstances  on  which  he  founds  his  belief.] 

d.  Affidavit  for  procuring  a  search  warrant  for  arms  and  munitions 
prepared  for  insurrection  or  riot 

<<A.  B.  being  duly  sworn  before  me,  C.  D.  [insert  the  magistrate's 
office]  doth  depose,  that  he  believes  that  certain  arms  [or  munitions,  as 
the  case  may  be]  consisting  of  [describe  of  what  kind  the  arms  or 
munitions  are],  are  concealed  in  [describe  the  place];  and  that  they  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  riot  [or  insurrection,  as  the 
case  may  be],  which  he  also  believes  certain  persons  have  conspired  to 
make  [or  have  actually  made,  if  such  be  the  case] ;  and  that  his  reasons 
for  believing  as  aforesaid  are  [insert  the  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
insurrection,  or  riot,  or  the  conspiracy,  to  effisct  them,  as  well  as  the 
concealment  of  the  arms  for  that  purpose.] 

4.  Affidavit  for  a  search  warrant  for  some  article,  the  production  of 
which  may  be  necessary  on  a  trial : 

"A.  B.  being  duly  sworn,  &c.  [as  before]  doth  depose,  that  on  the 
trial  of  E.  F.  now  under  examination,  [or  lately  committed  or  balled, 
as  the  case  may  be],  on  an  accusation  of  [state  the  offence]  a  certain 
silver-mounted  pistol  [or  any  other  article,  describing  it],  will,  as  he 
believes,  be  necessary  to  be  produced,  and  that  the  same,  as  he  believes, 
is  now  in  the  house  occupied  by  G.  H.  situate  in  [describing  the  place]; 
and  that  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  production  of  the  said  article 
will  be  necessary  are  [here  state  the  circumstances.  ] 

5.  Warrant  to  search  for  goods  stolen,  taken  under  false  pretences, 
or  forced  : 

"  To  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  [or  to  A.  B.  one  of  the  constables 

of  the  parish  of  .] 

<<  Whereas,  affidavit  hath  this  day  been  made  before  me,  G.  D.  one  of 
the  justices,  &c.  [insert  the  office  of  the  magistrate]  by  A.  B.  that  cer- 
tain property  belonging  to  was  stolen  [or  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences from  him,  or  had  been  fraudulently  appropriated^  as  the  case 
may  be,]  and  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  and  did  belierei  that 
the  said  property  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  situate  in 
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Sor  other  place,  describing  it] :  You  are  therefore  required,  without 
lehy,  to  make  search  in  the  said  house  [or  other  place]  in  the  day- 
time for  the  said  property;  an4  if  you  find  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
that  you  bring  the  same,  with  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  same 
was  found,  before  me  without  delay,  to  be  examined  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law.     Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  day  of 

in  the  year 

6.  Search  warrant  for  seizing  forged  instruments  in  writing,  or 
counterfeit  coin,t>r  the  instruments  and  materials  for  making  them. 

"  To  the  Sheriff,  &c. 

<<  Whereas,  an  affidavit  has  been  made,  &c.  [as  in  the  preceding 
form]  that  certain  forged  bank  bills  [or  counterfeit  coin,  or  instruments 
or  materials  for  making  forged  bills  or  counterfeit  coin,  as  the  case  may 
be,  reciting  the  affidavit],  are  concealed,  &c.  [as  in  the  affidavit,  de* 
scribing  the  place  particularly],  with  the  fraudulent  intent  of  passing 
.  the  said  bills  or  coin  [or  employing  the  said  materials  or  instruments 
in  committing  the  crime  of  forgery  or  counterfeiting,  as  the  same  may 
be  stated  in  the  affidavit]:  You  are  therefore  required,"  &c.  as  in  the 
last  form. 

7.  Search  warrant  for  seizing  arms  and  munitions  prepared  for  in- 
surrection or  riot. 

'*.To  the  Sheriff,  &c. 

<'  Whereas,  &c.  [the  direction  and  recital  as  in  the  preceding  forms] 
affidavit  has  been  made  before  me,  &c.  by  A.  B.  stating  that  he  believes, 
and  has  good  reason  to  believe,  there  are  certain  arms  [or  munitions, 
describing  them  as  in  the  affidavit]  are  concealed  in  [describing  the 
place  as  in  the  affidavit],  and  that  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  an  insurrection,  [or  riot,  as  the  case  may  be]  which  certain 
persons  have  conspired  to  make  [or  have  made]  as  he  also  believes, 
and  has  good  reason  to  believe  :  You  are  therefore  required,"  &c.  as  in 
the  preceding  forms. 


TITLE  II. 


OF  THE    FORMS  TO  BE  USED   IN   THE   PROCEEDINGS  AUTHORIZED   BY  THE   FIRST 
BOOK,  TITLE  SECOND,  FOR  SUPPRESSING  PERMANENT  OFFENCES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Farms  qf  proceeMllg  to  be  used  for  giving  effect  to  the  directions 
for  suppressing  permanent  offences  against  public  tranquillity ^ 
.  public  safety i  public  healthy  public  property j  moralsy  and  cfe- 
cencyj  and  reputation. 

Art  584.  Affidavit  of  the  existence  of  an  unlawful  assembly  or  riot : 
"A.  B.  and  C.  D.  of  the  parish  of  [New  Orleans],  being  sworn  say, 
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that  E.  F.,  G.  H.  and  I.  K.  and  others  to  the  deponent  anknowoy  t4 
the  number  of  more  than  twenty,  are  now  assembled  in  [the  fublie 
square  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans]  with  the  intent  to  aid  each  other 
in  violently  and  illegally  [rescuing  from  the  sheriff  one  J.  S.  who  has 
been  legally  committed  on  an  accusation  of  murder,  which  intent  wu 
openly  expressed  by  numbers  of  the  said  assembly  in  the  pretence  of 
these  deponents."] 

Art  585.  In  case  of  a  riot  this  clause  is  to  be  added,  <<  and  that  the 
said  persons  have  begun  to  execute  their  purpose  [by  assaulting  and 
beating  the  officers  of  justice  who  have  the  custody  of  the  said  J.  S."] 

Art  586.  Proclamation  and  order  of  a  magistrate  for  the  dispersioa 
of  an  unlawful  assembly  or  a  riot 

The  magistrate  shall,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Penal  Code, 
display  a  white  flag,  which  shall  be  carried  either  by  him  or  by  an  offi* 
cer  of  justice,  or  other  person  appointed  by  him.  The  flag  bearer 
shall  then  proclaim  <<  Silence!  while  [F.  T.  judge  of  the  criminal, 
court]  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  law  !"  The  magistrate  shall  then 
make  his  order  in  the  following  form :  <<  In  the  name  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  .in  me  by  law  as  [the 
judge  of  the  criminal  court,]  I  order  this  assembly  to  disperse  ;  and  I 
warn  each  of  you,  that  by  remaining  he  makes  himself  liable  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labour  for  any  riot  that  may  be  committed  by  him- 
self or  his  associates,  and  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  not  retiring  in 
half  an  hour  after  this  warning,  even  if  no  other  offence  be  committed; 
and  if  any  or  other  crime  should  be  committed  in  the  prosecution  oif 
the  illegal  purpose  for  which  you  are  assembled,  all  of  you  will  incur 
the  guilt  and  the  punishment  Again  I  command  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  law  and  the  state,  to  disperse." 

Art.  587.  All  the  consequences  of  not  dispersing  are  incurred  if  the 
magistrate  is  by  violence  prevented  from  making  the  proclamation,  or 
displaying  his  flag  ;  or  if  he  should  not  make  the  proclamation  in  the 
form  prescribed,  provided  (if  not  prevented  by  violence)  he  shall  dis- 
play the  flag,  cause  his  office  to  be  known,  and  give  the  order  to  dis- 
perse. But  the  magistrate  is  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  who  does  not 
pursue  the  forms  above  directed. 

Art.  588.  After  making  the  proclamation  and  order,  the  magistrate 
shall  take  notice  of  the  precise  time  at  which  such  order  was  given, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  shall  make  a  minute  thereof  in  writing,  signed 
by  himself  and  other  witnesses. 

Art  589.  If  the  proclamation  be  made  to  those  actually  engaged  in 
a  riot,  the  magistrate  shall  cause  those  to  be  arrested  who  shall  perse- 
vere in  the  unlawful  act  after  the  proclamation  has  been  made. 

Art  590.  If  the  proclamation  be  made  to  an  unlawful  assembly, 
but  before  any  riot  has  been  committed,  he  shall  arrest  those  who 
remain  in  the  said  assembly  after  the  expiration  of  the  half-hour  from 
the  time  of  the  order  to  disperse,  as  well  as  those  who  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  shall  commit  any  act  that  aoMiDts  to  a  riot 

Art.  591.  Application  to  procure  an  injunction  against  any  tnifi^ 
or  continuing  any  act  or  cause  injurious  to  public  health.  -  # 

Such  application  must  be  made  in  the  following  form  : 

«  To  the  Mudge  of  the  criminal  court]: 

<'The  peUtion  of  A.  B.,  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  inhabitants  of  [the  Bayou 
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flMUM  4n  the  eity  of  New  Orleans],  showeth,  that  G.  H.  of  the 
BH  plaee^  hath  lately  been  indicted  in  this  court  for  [aoffering  the 
MbodiHiich  he  oaes  in  refinine  sugar  to  putrefy]  in  amtnner  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  ;SB|  notwith- 
standing such  indictment,  the  said  6.  H.  continues  themS  practice 
to  the  great  danger  of  your  petitioners  and  others  in  the  vicinity  : 
Hiey  therefore  pray,  that  the  said  G.  H.  may  be  enjoined  from  contin- 
uing the  said  unhealthy  process.'' 

Art.  592.  Citation  on  the  above  petition  to  be  served  on  the  de- 
fendant : 

^  G.  H.  you  are  cited  to  appear  before  [the  criminal  court  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana]  on  the  day  of  next,  at  ten 

o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  a  copy  whereof  is  annexed,  should  not  be 
granted.     Dated  the  day  of       *  in  the  year 

eighteen  hundred  and  ." 

Art.  593.  Injunction  on  the  above  petition  : 

<<  The  state  of  Louisiana  to  G.  H. 

^<  Whereas,  an  indictment  hath  been  presented  against  you  in  the 
criminal  court,  charging  [that  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  refining 
sugar  you  suffer  the  blood  used  in  that  process,  to  putrefy]  so  as  to 
injure  the  health  of  persons  residing  in  the  vicinity  ;  «nd  whereas  it 
hath  been  represented  to  our  said  court,  that  notwithstanding  such 
indictment,  you  still  continue  the  said  [process]  to  the  great  Injury 
of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  works  :  you  are,  there- 
fore, commanded  to  desist  from  continuing  such  [mode  of  carrying  on 
the  said  business]  as  is  complained  of  under  the  penalty  of  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  sequestration  of  your  [works].  Witness,  F.  T. 
judge  of  the  said  court,  the  day  of  in 

the  year  ." 

Alt  594.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  this  injunction  is  wil- 
fully disobeyed,  they  may  order  the  works,  or  other  cause  of  injury 
to  public  health,  to  be  se(;^ue8tered  until  the  trial  of  the  indictmegfc  or 
antii  the  defendant  shall  give  security  to  obey  the  order  of  the  coM. 

Art  595.  In  all  cases  where  any  one  shall  wilfully  disobey  any 
lawful  writ  of  injunction,  issued  by  a  competent  court  in  a  criminii 
cause,  he  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  ten  days,  by  the  court,  on  hearing,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

Art.  596.  Writ  of  sequestration  for  disobedience  to  the  injunction. 
<<  The  state  of  LouisHliia  to  the  sheriff  of  [the  parish  of  the  city  of 

New  Orleans :] 

«  Tou  are  commanded  to  take  into  your  possession  [the  buildings 
situate  at  the  Bayou  St  Johns,  in  which  G.  H.  now  carries  on  the 
business  of  refining  sugar,  and  that  after  causins  the  putrid  blood  to  be 
removed  therefromL^ou  safely  keep  the  said  [building]  until  the  fur^ 
tber  order  of  this  vpft     Witness,'^  &c 

1/kxt  597.  The  lorm  hereinbefore  prescribed  shall  be  used  in  eases 
^(^Bluiufacturing  or  storing  articles,  dangerous  from  their  explosive 
JHnre  to  human  life,  except  that  in  the  petition  the  injunction  and 
the  sequestration,  the  charge  shall  be  according  to  fact  of  the  nunu- 
facture  carried  on,  or  the  article  stored,  and  that  it  endangers  the  lives 
3  W 
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of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  instead  of  their  health,  w 
the  forms  above  prescribed. 

Art  598.  Petition  for  the  removal  of  a  building  or  obstma 
public  praMrty,  held  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  : 
^^  "To  F.  T.  [judge  of  the  criminal  court] 

<<  A.  B.  complains  that  C.  D.  has^  lately  erected  a  [house]  wfaidi 
permanently  obstructs  the  free  use  of  [a  street  called  Lafayette-stree^ 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans] ;  that  the  said  [street]  is  public  propertj, 
held  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  part  thereif 
on  which  the  said  [house]  is  erected  has  been  in  such  commoooM 
for  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  time  of  erecting  the  said  [houft], 
of  all  which  the  said  A.  B.  is  ready  to  make  proof,  and  he  prays  thit 
the  said  C.  D.  may  be  cited,  and  that  the  said  obstruction  may  ben- 
moved." 

Art  599.  The  citation  shall  be  in  the  following  form  : 

<<  C.  D.  you  are  cited  to  appear  before  me,  at  [my  dwelling-hooK  U 
the  suburb  St  Mary,]  on  the  day  of  at  ten  o'clock  io  tk 

morning,  to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, a  copy  whereof  is  annexed,  should  not  be  granted.      Dated  ths 
day  of  in  the  year  ." 

Art  60Ql  The  order  for  removal  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 
<^  By  [F.  T.  judge  of  the  criminal  court]     To  the  sheriff  ottbe  pariA 

[of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.] 

<<  Whereas,  complaint  has  been  made  to  me  that  C.  D.  has  lately  erod- 
ed a  [house]  which  permanently  obstructs  the  free  use  of  a  [street  called 
Lafayette-street,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans]  ;  that  the  said  street  is  pub- 
lic property,  held  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  citizens  ;  and  that  the 
part  thereof  on  which  the  said  [house]  is  erected  has  been  in  such  com- 
mon use  for  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  time  of  erecting  soch 
[house]  ;  all  which  allegations  have  been  clearly  proved,  and  the  incon- 
venience to  the  public  being,  in  my  opinion,  so  great  from  the  obBt^l^ 
tion  aforesaid  as  to  render  it  improper  to  wait  the  event  of  a  trial  fordie 
offence,  I  do  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  as  judge 
of  tie  court  of  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction  in  this  district,  com- 
mand you,  that  you  cause  the  said  [house]  to  be  removed,  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  obstruct  the  said  street" 

Art  601.  Complaint  of  an  intended  libel,  or  of  publication  injuriooi 
to  morals  and  decency  : 

<<To  A.  B.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  parish  of  Plaqim- 

mine : 

<<C.  D.  of  the  said  parish,  complains  that  E.  F.  of  the  said  parid^ 
hath  written  or  printed  a  false  and  malicious  libel  concerning  the  depo- 
nent, which  he  is  continuing  to  sell  or  publish,  [or  has  written  a  blm 
and  malicious  libel  against  the  deponent,  which  ne  intends  to  publiilH 
as  the  case  may  be]  [or  that  the  said  E.  F.  has  prepared  and  intends  to 
publish  an  obscene  print  (or  picture)  or  a  written  composition  ealM 
as  the  case  may  be]  which  manifestly  tends  to  Mk^pt  the  monibi 
youth ;  all  which  the  complainant  has  good  reasdl  to  believe  an  ' 
believe ;  wherefore  he  prays,  that  the  said  E.  F.  may  be  cite4 
you,  and  that  he  may  receive  the  admonition  in  such  case  di 
law.'' 

Art  602.  Citation  in  the  above  complaint ; 

<*  [E.  F.  of  the  parish  of  Plaquemine^]  you  are  hereby  ei^  lasp- 
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toe  [A.  B.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  par- 
the  day  of  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  formoon,  to  near 


'flrings  as  may  be  addressed  to  you  in  relation  to  a  J^l  against 
i).  [or  a  publication  contrary  to  morals  and  decency^  asflpease  may 
be].    Dated  the  day  of  in  the  year  ." 

Art  603.  Admonition  on  the  above  citation  : 
^<E.  F.  aflBdayit  having  been  made  before  me,  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  you  intend  to  publish  or  sell  a  libel  against  C.  D.  of 
this  parish,  [or  as  liie  case  may  be,  a  publication  against  decency,  man- 
ifestly tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth]  or  [that  you  have  pre- 
pared and  intend  to  publish  some  work  of  that  description,]  it  is  made 
my  duty  to  admonish  you,  which  I  hereby  do,  that  although  no  restraint 
can  be  laid  on  the  liberty  secured  to  every  one  by  the  constitution, 
^^  freely  to  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject,"  yet  the  same  con- 
fllitution  makes  you  liable  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty,  and  the  laws  have 
empowered  and  directed  me  to  warn  you  that  if,  after  this  ad,monition, 

Jon  should  commit  the  offence  that  is  apprehended,  you  will  suffer  the 
ighest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted,  that  is  to  say  [if  the  apprehend- 
ed offence  be  a  libel  purporting  the  accusation  of  a  crime]  imprison- 
ment for  twelve  months  and  a  fine  of  three  thousand  dollars  ;  [if  the 
^[^rehended  libel  does  not  import  the  accusation  of  a  crime,  then  say, 
imprisonment  for  nine  months  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
luHf]  [and  if  the  apprehended  offence  be  one  against  decency,  then  say, 
imprisonment  for  six  months  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars.]" 


CHAPTER  II. 


Oftheforf(is  to  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  permanent  offences 

against  personal  liberty. 

Art  604.  The  suppressive  remedy  for  offences  against  personAib- 
erty  is  the  writ  oi habeas  corpus.  The  directions  for  obtaining  and  pro- 
ceeding under  that  writ  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  first  book  of  thk 
Code,  title  second,  chapter  seventh.  The  forms  are  herein  given  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  praictice  ;  but  no  part  of  such  forms  are  essential 
but  such  as  are  declared  to  be  so  in  the  chapter  above  referred  to. 

Art  605.  Petition  for  a  writ  oi habeas  corpus  by  the  party  imprison- 
ed, where  the  imprisonment  is  under  colour  of  judicial  process,  but 
irregular  in  form : 

<<To  J.  L.    [district  judge  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  the  first  dis- 
trict ] 

**  The  petition  of  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  showeth,  that  he 

ie  imprisoned  in  th^rison  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  custody 

efjbe  sheriff  of  th^Hd  city,  by  virtue  of  [an  order  purporting  to  be  a 

Ifllwuitment  madefiv 

m 


itment  made  by  C.  D.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  said 
a  copy  of  which  [order]  is  hereunto  annexed,  [or  if  the  copy  has 
tefiised  to  be  given,  say,  a  copy  of  which  commitment  is  not  here- 
unto annexed,  because  on  application  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  the 
mme  was  refused  to  be  given] ;  and  your  petitioner  is  advised  and  be- 
lieves, that  his  imprisonment,  or  under  colour  of  the  said  [order],  is 
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illegal.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  prays,  that  a  writ  of  habem  fmjgjL 
directed  to  said  sheriff  or  the  keeper  of  the  said  priflon,  maj  be  nK 
ed,  ordering  him  forthwith  to  bring  your  petitioner  before  yooy  tSlHi 
may  be  dMBarced  according  to  law.'' 

Art  606.  When  the  petiUon  is  made  by  any  other  then  tbe  perMMi 
imprisoned,  it  may  state  the  fact  of  imprisonment  and  illegalit  j,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  the  best  of  his  information  and  helief. 

Art  607.  Petition  when  the  imprisonment  is  by  Tirtae  of  jodietil 
process,  regular  in  form  but  illegally  obtained^  and  where  a  third  party 
IS  interested  in  the  discharge. 

As  in  the  last  form  to  <<in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  said  dtff 
by  virtue  of  a  writ  purporting  to  be  a  writ  [of  capias  ad  satisfacienduai, 
issuing  out  of  the  parish  court  for  the  parish  of  the  city  of  New  Orieun^ 
at  the  suit  of  C.  D.  to  satisfy  a  judgment  pretended  to  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  said  court,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ;  but  in  troth 
no  such  judgment  was  ever  entered,  nor  is  there  any  judgment,  order, 
or  decree,  to  authorize  thp  said  process.]  Wherefore  he  prays,  tint 
the  said  C.  D.  may  be  cited  according  to  law,  and  that  a  writ  o(/Utbeat 
«Of39u^  be  granted,"  &c. 

Art  608.  On  the  above  petition  the  judge  issuinethe  ^ieof  cOf]Ena 
shall  indorse  these  words,  <<  the  within  named  A.  B.  must  be  brought 
up,  notwithstanding  the  [execution]  within  mentioned,"  otherwise  the 
sheriff  need  only  send  up  the  [execution],  as  is  provided  by  the  tlM 
section  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  Code,  above  referred  to. 

Art  609.  Citation  to  the  plaintiff  at  whose  suit  the  execution  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  petition  was  taken  out,  conformably  to  the  di- 
rections in  the  said  chapter,  regulating  proceedings  on  habeas  coh 
pus, 

^By  J.  L.  district  judge  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  the  first  district 

To  U.  D.  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

<<  You  are  hereby  cited  to  appear  before  me,  at  the  court  house  of  tbe 
district  court,  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  to  show  cause,  if 
any jfou  have,  why  A.  B.  confined,  ille^lly  as  is  said,  at  your  suit  in 
the  prison  of  this  city,  should  not  be  discharged  on  a  writ  of  habea 
corpus.    Dated,''  &c. 

#Art  610.  Petition  where  the  imprisonment  is  not  under  coloor  of 
any  judicial  process. 

<<  That  he  is  illegally  confined  by  J.  W.  [in  the  fort  of  Plaquemine, 
in  this  district]  ;  he  therefore  prays,"  &c 

Art  611.  Petition  where  the  party  is  claimed  to  be  held  as  a  slare. 

^  That  he  is  a  free  person,  but  is  illegally  held  to  service  as  a  shn 
by  C.  D.  Therefore  he  prays,  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpusy  direded 
to  the  said  C.  D.,  may  issue,  commanding  him,"  &c.  as  in  the  preeed- 
ing  form. 

Art  618.  The  form  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  set  forth  in  (he 

article  of  this  code  in  the  chapter  relating^^«<  the  supprawB 

of  offences  against  personal  liberty."  ^P  ^ 

Art  613.  Proof  of  the  service  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
eopy  has  been  kept 

<<  A.  B.  being  duly  sworn,  doth  dispose,  thit  on  the 
of  ,  about  the  hour  of  ten  before  noon,  he  delivered  to  . 

D.  the  original  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  of  which  a  true  eopy  is  heis- 
unto  annexed.  '^ 
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^  AlL  614*  Proof  Mrvice  where  no  copy  has  been  kept 
jA^rfmre.    ^Tbatonthe  day  of  yataboutthe 

flBiif  ten  in  the  forenoon^  he  did  aerve  on  C.  D.  a  writ  of  habtaa 
wrfUSf  allowed  by  J.  L.  district  judge,  directed  to  the  0d  C.  D.  by 
which  he  was  ordered  [forthwith]  to  produce  A.  B.,  saia  to  be  in  bis 
custody,  before  the  said  judge,  at  the  court  room  of  the  first  district 
court,  in  this  city  ;  that  the  said  service  was  made  by  delivering  ttie 
Mid  writ  to  the  said  C.  D.'' 

Art  615.  AfiBdavit  in  cases  where  the  person  to  whom  the  writ  is 
directed  refuses  to  receive  it 

As  above.  <<  That  he  oflfered  the  writ  which  is  hereunto  annexed, 
on  the  day  of  at  about  the  hour  of  ten  before 

noon,  to  C.  D.  to  whom  the  same  is  directed,  but  that  he  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  same,  whereupon  the  deponent  verbally  informed  the  said 
C.  D.  of  the  contents  of  the  said  writ" 

Art.  616.  Proof  in  cases  where  the  person  to  whom  the  writ  is  di- 
rected conceals  himself,  or  refuses  admittance  to  the  person  charged 
with  the  service. 

As  above.  ^  That  he  went  to  the  dwelling  house  of  C.  D.  to  whom 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  of  which  a  copy  is  hereunto  annexed,  was 
directed,  with  the  said  writ  in  his  possession,  but  that  he  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  said  house,  [or  that  having  entered  the  said  house 
Ippought  for  the  said  C.  D.  in  order  to  serve  the  said  writ,  but  that 
The  said  C.  D.  was  not  there  to  be  found,  and  the  deponent  believes  that 
he  conceals  himself  to  avoid  the  service  thereof ;  whereupon  the  depo- 
nent proclaimed  aloud  his  business,  and  fixed  up  the  said  writ  on  the 
outside  of  the  said  house,  on  the  outer  door  thereof,  where  he  left  the 
same].'' 

Art  617.  In  this  last  case,  if  the  deponent  have  kept  no  co] 
must,  instead  of  saying  <<  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  of  which  a 
annexed,"  describe  the  same  as  in  the  form  above  prescribed  for 
of  service  when  no  copy  was  kept. 

Art  618.  Form  of  a  return  when  he  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed, 
has  not  the  person  he  is  directed  to  produce  in  his  custody,  or  under 
bis  control. 

<<  I,  C.  D.,  to  whom  the  within  writ  is  directed,  do  return,  th^d 
have  not  now,  nor  within  three  days  before  the  date  of  the  said  wm, 
have  not  had  the  within  named  A.  B.  within  my  power,  restraint,  or 
control.  (Signed)  "A.  B. 

«  Sworn  before, 

«E.  F.  justice  of  the  peace,"  &c. 
Art  619.  Form  when  he  had  the  custody  or  control  of  the  party 
within  three  days,  but  has  transferred  him  to  another. 

«  I,  C.  D.,  to  whom  the  within  writ  is  directed,  do  return,  that  I 

custody,  or 
day  of    0 
[the  said  C.  D.  wah  delivered  to  me  as  a  deserter  from  m  first  regi- 
ment of  United  States  infantry,  by  J.  S.  a  sergeant  in  the  first  company 
yii  said  regiment,  I  being  at  that  time  commander  of  the  fort  ot  St 
Phillips  in  this  state,  and  that  I  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 
day  or  transferred  the  custody  of  the  said  A.  B.  to  L.  M.  a 

captain  in  the  said  regiment,  before  the  issuing  of  the  said  writ,  and 
before  1  had  any  notice  of  an  intent  to  apply  for  the  same]." 


have  not  the  within  named  A.  B.  now  in  my  custody,  y  under  my 
restraint  or  control ;  but  that  on  the 
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Art  620.  Form  when  the  party  is  in  custody  on  jucUcial  prooeoL 
.  <<  I,  G.  D.  f  to  whom  the  within  writ  is  directed^  do  return,  tfa^A 
obedience  thereto  I  have  the  within  named  A.  B.  at  the  tinoie  and  ptm 
within  menliDned  in  my  custody,  and  that  the  cause  of  his  detentKmii 
a  certun  [order  or  commitment]  which  is  annexed  to  this  writ,  to  me 
directed  as  [keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans."] 

Art  621.  Form  of  return  when  the  applicant  is  held  as  a  slave. 

« I,  C.  D.,  [as  above]  and  that  the  cause  of  his  detention  is  this,  that 
he  is  a  slave,  legally  acquired  as  my  property,  and  I  pray  that  his  claim 
to  freedom  may  be  inquired  of  and  determined  according  to  law." 

Art  622.  Form  of  return  when  the  party  Is  too  sick  to  be  produced. 

**  I,  C.  D.)  to  whom  the  within  writ  is  directed,  do  in  obedience 
thereto  return,  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  detained  in  my  custody  by  virtue 
of  [an  order  of  commitment  to  me  directed  as  keeper  of  the  prison  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  hereunto  annexed],  and  that  I  have 
not  produced  the  said  A.  B.  because  it  could  not  be  done  without  dan- 
ger to  his  life  from  the  sickness  which  he  now  suffers,  as  appears  bj 
the  testimony  of  the  physician  and  witnesses  hereunto  annexed." 

Art  623.  Certificate  of  physician. 

*^  I.  D.  H.,  a  physician  regularly  admitted  to  practice,  certify,  that  I 
have  visited  A.  B.  now  in  the  custody  of  [the  keeper  of  the  prisoa  at 
New  Orleans,]  and  found  him  suffering  with  a  [bilious  fever],  and  thaS» 
in  my  opinion,  he  cannot  be  brought  before  the  judge  on  the  annS|||i 
writ  without  danger  of  his  life.'* 

<<  We,  I.  E.  and  L.  F.  being  duly  sworn,  do  depose,  that  we  hive 
seen  the  within  named  A.  B.  and  believe,  from  the  state  of  his  health, 
that  he  cannot  be  produced  in  obedience  to  this  writ,  without  danger  to 
Us  life.    In  witness  whereof,  as  well  we  the  said  witnesses  as  the  said 

tBt  have  signed  this  deposition. " 
M  624.  Form  of  a  warrant  to  bring  up  the  prisoner  when  the  writ 
habeas  corpus  has  not  been  obeyed. 
*«By  J.   L.  [district  judge  of  the  first  district  court]      To  A.  E 
[one  of  the  constables  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.] 
«<  Whereas,  a  writ  ot  habeas  corpus  was  lately  allowed  by  me,  direct- 
ed to  C.  D.  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  directing  him  to  bring  before 
IM.  A.  B.  in  his  custody,  as  was  said   illegally  detained,  and  the  said 
^D.  having  disobeyed  the  said  writ, — ^These  are  to  command  you,  to 
take  the  said  A.  B.  out  of  the  custody,  or  from  under  the  restraint  or 
control  of  the  said  C.  D.  or  of  any  person  to  whose  custody  he  OMty 
have  transferred  him,  and  to  bring  him  before  me  without  delay,  to 
abide  such  order  as  I  may  make  in  the  case.     Witness  my  hand,  this 
day  of  in  the  year        .*' 

Art  625.  Warrant  to  arrest  the  person  to  whom  the  habecu  eorpw 
was  directed,  for  not  bringing  up  the  prisoner. 

DirectioaaQd  recital  as  in  the  preceding  form.  <<  These  are  to  com- 
mand youyflbtt  you  arrest  the  said  C.  D.  and  bring  him  in  safe  ctistodf 
before  me  mthout  delay,  to  be  dealt  with  for  his  said  default  accordisg 
to  law.     Witness,"  &c. 

Art  626.  Commitment,  where  the  party  on  being  brought  beforelht 
judge,  on  the  preceding  warrant,  refuses  to  return  the  writ  or  to  pio- 
duce  the  prisoner. 
<<By  J.  L.  district  judge,  &c.     To  [  the  keeper  of  the  prison  of  Ae 

city  of  New  Orleans.  ] 
'*  Receive  in  your  custody  C.  D.  herewith  sent  to  you  for  refuiing 
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obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  me  issued,  directing  him  to 
|iradiice  A.  B.  in  his  custody  as  was  alleged,  and  him  the  said  C.  D* 
fldfidy  keep  ujitil  discharged  by  due  course  of  law.     Witness,'^  &c 

Art  627.  Petition  for  a  warrant  to  bring  up  the  prisoner  when  there 
is  danger  of  his  being  carried  out  of  the  state,  or  of  irreparable  injury^ 
and  to  arrest  the  person  in  whose  custody  he  is. 
<<  To  J.  L.  district  judge,  &c. 

*<  The  petition  of  A.  B.  showeth,  that  C.  D.  is  now  in  the  custody  or 
power  of  one  J.  S.  [who  has  put  him  on  board  of  a  vessel  called  the 
Tartar,  lying  at  the  levee  of  this  city,  now  ready  to  sail ;  and  that  the 
said  J.  S.  intends,  as  the  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  for- 
cibly to  convey  the  said  C.  D.  against  his  will  and  without  any  legal 
authority,  out  of  this  state  ;]  and  the  deponent  verily  believes,  that  if  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  issue  it  will  be  disobeyed,  and  the  said  C.  D.  will^ 
notwithstanding  such  writ,  be  conveyed  out  of  the  state,  [or  sufier  ir* 
reparable  injury,  as  the  case  may  be  ;]  and  the  petitioner  shows,  that  the 
said  J.  S.  hath  knowingly  and  illegally  deprived  the  said  C.  D.  of  his 
liberty,  with  intent  to  [convey  him  out  of  the  state  :]  wherefore  be 
prays,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  to  bring  before  you  the  said  C.  D.  to  be 
discharged  according  to  law,  and  to  arrest  the  said  J.  S.  to  answer  for  the 
said  offence. 

/<  Sworn,"  &c. 
j|i||^t.  628.  Warrant  on  the  above  petition. 

"  By  J.  L.  &c.  To  the  sheriff,  &c. 
<<  Whereas  proof  has  been  made  before  me,  that  [one  C.  D.  is  illegal- 
ly confined  on  board  a  vessel  called  the  Tartar,  lying  at  the  levee  of 
this  city,  and  by  one  J.  S.  who  intends  illegally  and  forcibly  to  convey 
the  said  C.  D.  against  his  will  out  of  this  state,  before  he  can  be  i^lii 
ed  by  the  due  course  of  law  :]  these  are,  therefore,  to  command 
take  the  said  C.  D.  out  of  the  custody  of  the  said  J.  S.,  or  of  an] 
person  to  whose  custody  he  may  have  transferred  him,  and  to  brii 
before  me,  [at  the  court-room  of  the  first  district  court,]  without  delij^ 
to  abide  such  order  as  I  may  make  in  the  case  :  and  you  are  also  com- 
manded to  arrest  the  said  J.  S.and  bring  him  before  me,  without  delay, 
[at  the  said  court-room,]  to  answer  for  the  said  offence.     Witness,"  &c 

Art  629.  When  the  petition  does  not  expressly  charge,  that  thepii^ 
aon  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  is  has  committed  an  offence,  in  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  the  person  detained,  then  the  part  of  the  warrant 
ordering  his  arrest  is  to  be  omitted. 

Art  630.  Return  when  the  party  ordered  to  be  produced  has  died  in 
imprisonment,  with  record  of  the  inquest 

<<  I,  C.  D. ,  to  whom  the  within  writ  is  directed,  do  in  obedience  there- 
to return,  that  the  within  named  A.  B.  was  committed  to  my  custody 
[as  keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans]  on  the  day 

of  last,  by  virtue  of  [a  warrant  of  commitment!  ^M^  is  here- 

unto annexed,  but  that  I  cannot  produce  him,  as  I  am  cpflHjJ^  because 
on  the  day  of  last  he  departed  this  life  [by  ^HEiitation  of 

God,]  as  appears  by  the  proceedings  herewith  returned." 
Aiinex  the  inquest 
Art.  631.  Notice  to  the  coroner  of  the  death  of  the  prisoner. 

<<  To  the  coroner  of  the  parish  of  New  Orleans. 
<<  Please  to  take  notice,  that  last  night,  about  the  hour  of  twelve^  C.  D. 
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•  prifloner,  eonfined  in  the  prison  under  my  eharffe,  departed  this  Uie, 
tiiat  his  body  now  remains  in  the  said  prison  in  the  situmtion  in  whick 
he  died,  and  that  I  request  you  will  summon  a  jury  of  inqoeet  to  petlbni 
the  duties  in  such  case  required  by  law." 

Art.  638.  The  summons  for  the  jury  and  the  inquest  riiall  be  in  the 
form  herein  before  prescribe  for  inquests  on  dead  bodies. 

Art  633.  Discharge  when  no  sufficient  cause  of  detention  is  shown 
by  the  return. 

<<  By  J.  L.  judge  of  the  district  court,  &c.  To  the  keeper  of  the  pri- 
son of  the  parish  of  New-Orleans. 
«  Discharge  out  of  your  custody  C.  D.  of  the  said  city,  if  detained  for 
no  other  cause  than  that  shown  by  your  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  ear- 
pus;  allowed  by  me  on  the  day  of  last,  and  for  your  so  do- 
ing this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  Dated  the  day  of 
in  the  year            ." 

Art  634.   Order  to  remand  when   sufficient  cause  of  detention  if 
shown. 

<<  To  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  &c. 
<<  C.  D.  brought  before  mc  on  a  writ  o(  habeas  corpus j  dated  the 
day  of  instant,  is  remanded  to  your  custody,  the  cause  shown  by 

you,  in  your  return  to  the  said  writ,  being  sufficient  in  law  for  his  de- 
tention." 


TITLE  III. 


FORM  TO  BE  USED  IN  THE  PROCEEDING  AUTHORISED  BY  THE  FIRST  BOOK» 
THIRD,  FOR  CALLING  FOR  AND  EMFLOTINO  MILrrART  FORCE. 


ONLY  CHAPTER. 


Farms  of  ir^ormation  and  requisition. 

Art  635.  Information  of  the  existence  of  a  f  iot  or  insurrection. 
<<To  J.  L.  district  judge,  and  I.  K.  and  L.  M.  justices  of  the  peaeSi 

^  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  being  duly 
sworn,  say,  that  a  number  of  men,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty,  [tint 
is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  more,]  according  to  the  best  estimate  the  di- 
ponent  sttyn^e  of  their  numbers,  are  now  assembled  [in  C?fa>rti'es  street 
in  this  Plj^P^y  of  them  armed  with  swords  and  pistob,  and  otheif 
with  cluhq^d  bricks,  and  other  missiles,  with  the  intent,  as  avowed  1^ 
many  of  them,  to  break  into  the  prison  of  the  said  city  in  otAtt  to  libs- 
rate  the  persons  legally  confined  therein  ;  that  they  have  already  begsa 
to  execute  their  threats  by  breaking  the  outer  door  of  the  said  prisoOf] 
and  that  they  have  refused  to  disperse,  although  they  were  ordered  so  to 
do  by  proclamation,  solemnly  made  in  the  manner  directal  by  Iiw  bf 
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a  magistrate ,  and  the  deponent  further  says,  that  the  said  rioters  cannot 
be  arrested  or  di3per8ed  by  the  ordinary  form  of  civil  authority,  such 
arrest  having  been  attempted  by  the  ofBcers  of  justice,  who  were  always 
resisted  by  force  and  with  deadly  weapons,  [and  some  of  th^m  wound- 
ed and  others  killed  in  the  attempt."] 

Art  636.  Application  of  the  jud^e  and  other  magistrates  to  the  go- 
vernor for  the  employment  of  a  military  force. 

<<  To  his  excellency  H.  J.  governor  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

'^  We,  J.  L.,  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  I.  K.  and  L.  M.,  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  being  convinced  by  the  affi- 
davits of  two  inhabitants  of  this  state,  that  a  riot  has  taken  place  in  the 
parish  [of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,]  where  they  reside,  and  that  the 
persons  engaged  therein  cannot  be  arrested  or  dispersed  by  the  ordi- 
nary force  of  civil  authority  ;  all  which,  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  said 
riot,  appears  by  the  affidavit  aforesaid,  which  is  hereunto  annexed  and 
to  which  we  refer :  we  therefore  request,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  or- 
der a  military  force  of  at  least  two  hundred  men,  to  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  said  rioters  are  assembled,  and  to  act  under  our  direction,  ac- 
cording to  law." 


TITLE  IV. 


OF  THE  FORMS  USED   IN  THE   FROCEEDINOS  AUTHORIZED  IN   THE  SECOND  BOOK, 

FOR  PROSECUTINO  OFFENCES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Special  forms  of  complaints^  accusations^  citations^  and  warrants 

of  arrest. 

Art  637.  Form  of  a  complaint  where  the  complainant  is  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  make  oath  of  the  fact 

'<Be  it* remembered,  that  on  this  day  of 

before  me,  P.  B.,  associate  judge  of  the  city  court  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  personally  appeared  A.  B.  of  the  said  city,  who  made  com- 
plaint, that  [his  store,  situate  in  Royal-street,  was  broken  open  last 
night  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  and  that  ten  pieces  of  Irish 
linen  were  stolen  and  carried  away]  by  some  person  or  pflMMi  to  him 
unknown,  but  that  he  believes  [his  opposite  neighboui^Pf  D.]  can 
give  testimony  that  may  designate  the  offenders. 

(Signed)  <<  A.  B. 

"Sworn  this  day  before  me.'* 

Art  638.  Citation  for  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  magistrate. 

<<  Mr  C.  D.,  you  are  commanded  to  appear  forthwith  before  me,  V^» 
P.,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  city  court  of  the  city  of  New 
3  X 
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Orleans,  at  my  oflSce  in  the  city-hall,]  to  testify  what  you  know  rela- 
tive to  a  complaint  made  by  A.  B.,  of  (^house-breaking^ ;  and  hereof 
fail  not  under  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
constraint     Given  under  my  hands,  this  day  of 

in  the  year  ." 

Art.  639.  Return  of  the  service. 

"  I,  H.  R.,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  certify, 
on  my  oath  of  ofiBce,  that  I  did  on  this  day  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
within  citation  to  C.  D.  therein  named,  about  the  hour  of  ten  in  the 
morning.*' 

Art.  640.  If  the  witness  does  not  appear  according  to  the  citation, 
the  magistrate  is  authorized  to  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollar^ 
and  to  issue  a  warrant  of  attachment  to  constrain  his  appearance  ;  and 
if  he  appear  and  refuse  to  give  testimony,  he  may  commit  him  to  pri- 
son until  he  shall  submit  to  be  examined. 

Art.  641.  Warrant  of  attachment  to  compel  the  appearance  of  a 
witness  before  the  magistrate. 

*<By  G.  P.,  associate  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Neyv  Orleans.    To 

any  officer  of  justice  of  the  said  city  : 

«  You  are  commanded  to  take  into  your  custody  C.  D.,  and  bring 

him  forthwith  before  me,  that  he  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  ia  the 

complaint  of  A.  B.  entered  before  me  of  the  [crime  of  house-breakiogl; 

and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant     Witness  my  hand,  thtf 

day  of  in  the  year  ." 

Art.  642.  Complaint  by  a  person  incapable  of  giving  testimony. 

<<  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  day  of  before 

me,  G.  P.,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ap- 
peared [Robert,  a  mulatto  slave,  late  belonging  to  J.  S.  deceased],  who 
declared,  that  last  night,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  two  white  men,  who 
were  at  work  on  the  plantation  of  the  said  J.  S.,  entered  his  chamber, 
when  he  was  in  bed,  and  with  an  axe  gave  him  several  mortal  woands, 
of  which  he  soon  after  died  ;  that  he,  the  appearer,  came  into  the 
chamber  and  saw  the  last  blow  given,  immediately  after  whieh  the 
said  persons  fled  ;  that  their  names  were  G.  H.  and  I.  K. — the  first  a 
very  tall  spare  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age — and  the  other  short, 
and  about  the  age  of  sixty  ;  that  a  free  mulatto  man,  named  John 
Clark,  also  saw  the  stroke  given,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  deponent, 
to  arrest  the  murderers,  but  that  they  could  not  effect  it ;  and  that  the 
said  John  Clark  refused  to  accompany  this  appearer  to  make  com- 
plaint." 

Art.  643.  Ex  officio  complaint  by  the  public  prosecutor.. 

<<  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  is 

the  year  ,  before  me,  J.  P.  &c.  came  J.  P.,attor 

ney-general  of  the  state,  who  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  [  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  would,  if  examined,  piow 
that  the  oflflpe  of  giving  and  receiving  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  hd 
been  lateQRommitted  by  E.  F.  and  G.  H.  of  the  city  of  Ne#  0^ 
leans,  respectively];  he  therefore  required,  that  a  citation  should  be 
issued  to  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  to  appear  and  testify  what  ihef 
know  in  the  premises. '^ 

Art.  644.  Form  of  an  accusation  where  the  defendadt^B  oame  is  not 
known. 

«  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  in  the 
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year  j  before  me,  G.  P.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 

&c.  personally  appeared  A.  B.  of  the  said  city,  who  on  his  oath  de- 
clared, that  on  [this  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  high  road  in  this  parish,  and  by  violence  was  robbed 
of  ten  dollars  in  silver  and  a  gold  watch,  which  were  taken  from  his 
person  by  a  man  unknown  to  the  deponent,  with  red  hair,  and  a  large 
scar  over  his  left  eye,  marked  with  the  small  pox,  and  appearing  to 
be  about  six  feet  high,  and  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  and  trousers."] 


CHAPTER  II. 


Forms  of  proceeding  in  offences  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  from  the  complaint  to  the  indictment ;  but  applicable  in 
the  formal  parts  to  the  other  offences  mentioned  in  this  title. 

Art.  645.  Form  of  an  accusation  of  sedition. 

<<Be  it  remembered,  [as  in  the  above  form],  who  on  his  oath  de- 
dared,  that  J.  S.  [of  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  now  in  this  city,  hath 
enlisted  in  this  city  more  than  one  hundred  men,  and  arrayed  and 
furnished  them  with  arms],  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  and  chang- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  state  by  force  of  arms,  [so  as  to  abolish  the 
senate  and  make  other  changes  in  the  said  constitution  ;  that  the  de- 
ponent was  applied  to  by  the  said  J.  S.  to  enlist  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  and  saw  him  enlist  ten  other  persons,  to  whom  he  gave  arms 
in  the  presence  of  the  deponent"] 

Art.  646.  Form  of  complaint  lor  exciting  sedition  by  a  writing. 

<<  That  J.  S.  of  this  city  has  confessed  himself  as  the  author  and 

publisher  of  a  writing,  published  in  handbills  in  this  city  on  or  about 
the  day  of  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto 

annexed,  by  which  he  excites  the  people  of  this  city  to  resist,  by  forcCj 
the  execution  of  a  constitutional  law  of  the  state,  that  is  to  say,  [to 
resist  the  execution  of  an  act  imposing  a  tax  on  the  real  estate  in  this 
city,  passed  the  day  of  .]" 

Alt.  647.  Complaint  for  exciting  insurrection,  by  joining  a  meet- 
ing of  slaves  with  design  to  promote. 

«  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  was  present  at  a 

meeting  of  slaves  held  in  this  city,  at  which  meeting  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  against  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  state  was  planned, 
with  design  to  promote  such  insurrection  ;  that  the  deponent  was  con- 
cealed and  heard  the  said  J.  S.  persuade  the  said  slaves  then  present 
to  attempt  such  insurrection  by  [seizing  the  arms  in  the  city  and  the 
powder-magazine  on  the  other  side  of  the  river."] 

Art.  648.  Complaint  for  designedly  using  language  calculated   to 
make  the  slaves  discontented  wiui  their  state. 

^*  That  J.  S.  in  a  discourse  addressed  himself  to  a  number  of 

slaves  assembled  in   the  street  of  the  Esplanade,  on  Sunday,  the 

day  of  last,  in  the  hearing  of  the  deponent, 

and  used  the  following  words,  or  words  to  the  same  effect — ^Poor 
fellows !  you  serve  hard  masters  in  this  country — ^you  can  never  know 
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the  blessings  of  liberty — ^your  life  is  a  life  of  misery' — ^with  intent  to 
render  the  said  slaves  discontented  with  their  state  of  slavery." 

Art.  649.  Warrant  of  arrest  in  sedition,  on  the  above  accusation. 
«By  G.  P.  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  city  court  of  New 

Orleans.     To  the  sheriff  of  the  said  city. 

<<  You  are  commanded  forthwith  to  arrest,  and  bring  before  me,  I.  S., 
of  the  parish  of  St  Marys,  charged  on  oadi  with  sedition  in  enlisting 
men  and  furnishing  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  constitotioo 
of  the  state  by  force — that  he  may  be  examined  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law.  Given  under  my  hand,  the  day  of  in  the 
year                   ." 

Art.  650.  Examination  of  the  prisoner. 

<<  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  in  the 

year  J.  S.  being  brought  before  me,  on  my  warrant,  iasoed 

on  the  complaint  of  A.  B.  on  a  charge  of  [sedition  in  attempting  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  state  by  force  of  arms,]  I  did,  aceordiog 
to  law,  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  himi  and 
read  to  him  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  which  had  then  been 
taken  ;  who,  that  is  to  say,  I.  K.  and  H.  H.,  were  at  his  reqoest  Aifli- 
moned  and  were  cross  examined  by  him,  as  appears  by  the  said  exam- 
inations hereunto  annexed  ;  and  I  did  then  inform  him,  that  althou|^he 
was  at  liberty  to  answer  the  questions  I  was  about  to  put  to  him  ia 
what  manner  he  thought  proper,  or  not  answer  them  at  all,  yet  a  depar 
ture  from  the  truth,  or  a  refusal  to  answer  without  assigning  a  sufficient 
reason,  must  operate  as  a  circumstance  against  him  as  well  on  the  ques- 
tion of  commitment  as  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  on  the  trial.    I  tiieo 
put  to  him  the  following  interrogatories  : 

1.  What  is  your  name  and  age  ? 
To  which  he  answered,  [<  My  name  is  J.  S.  and  I  am  twenty-five 

years  of  age.]' 

2.  Where  were  you  born  ? 
To  which  he  answered,  \J  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.]' 

3.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  how  long  have  you  resided  there? 
[Insert  answer.] 

4.  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? 
[Insert  answer.] 

5.  Do  you  know  the  persons  who  have  been  sworn  as  witneaseaoo 
the  part  of  the  accusation,  or  any,  and  which  of  them,  and  how  long 
have  you  known  them  ? 

To  which  he  answered,  &c. 

6.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  act  of  which  you  are  accused  ii 
stated  by  the  witnesses  to  have  taken  place  ? 

To  which  he  answered,  [<  I  was  at  the  town  of  Natchez.]' 

7.  Give  any  explanation  you  may  think  proper  of  the  circumstaneei 
appearing  on  the  testimony  against  you,  and  state  any  facts  thatyw 
think  will  tend  to  your  exculpation. 

To  which  he  said,  [state  the  answers  of  the  defendant] 

G.  P.  Judge,"  *c 
,  „  *  .^^I-  "9  after  examination  and  hearing  evidence,  the  magistnie 
shall  think  there  is  not  reasonable  ground  for  committing  the  defeodait, 
he  shall  write  on  the  warrant,  immediately  after  the  return,  "Lcttta 
within  named  J.  S.  be  discharged,  the  evidence,  on  examioatiost 
not  bemg  sufficient  for  commitment,"  and  shall  then  sign  the  same. 
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Art.  652.  Commitment  when  the  evidence  warrants  it. 
<*  By  G.  P.,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
To  the  keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

<^  Receive  into  your  custody,  J.  S.  herewith  delivered  to  you, 
charged,  on  oath  before  me,  [with  the  crime  of  sedition,  by  enlisting 
men  and  furnishing  them  with  arms  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the 
constitution  of  this  state  by  force  of  arms  ;]  and  him  safely  keep  until 
he  shall  be  legally  discharged.  Witness  my  hand,  this 
day  of  in  the  year  ." 

Art.  653.  When  the  offence  is  bailable  of  right,  or  the  proof  in  a  case 
not  bailable  of  right  is  not  evident,  nor  the  presumption  strong,  the  de- 
fendant must  be  bailed,  if  he  offer  good  security  ;  which  is  done  in  the 
following  form  : 

'^  We,  J.  S.  as  principal,  and  G.  P.  and  I.  D.  as  securities,  do  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  indebted,  in  solido,  to  the  state  of  Louisiana  in 
the  sum  of  to  be  paid  if  the  said  J.  S.  should  not  appear 

at  the  next  [criminal  court,]  to  be  held  at  [the  city  of  New  Orleans,] 
on  the  day  of  next,  to  answer  those  things  that 

shall  be  objected  to  him,  and  particularly  to  a  charge  of  [sedition] 
whereof  he  is  accused,  and  to  abide  the  orders  of  such  court ;  but  if  he 
should  so  appear  and  abide,  then  this  recognizance  to  be  void.  Wit- 
ness our  hands,  this  day  of  in  the  year  .'' 

Art.  654.  The  witnesses  are  also  to  enter  into  recognizance  in  the 
following  form : 

><I,  A.  B.,  acknowledge  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  state  of  Louisia- 
na in  the  sum  of  to  be  paid  if  I  should  not  appear  at  the 
next  [criminal  court,]  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
day  of  next,  to  give  testimony  in  an  accusation 
against  J.  S.  for  sedition,  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  court ;  but  if  I 
so  appear  and  abide,  this  recognizance  to  be  void.  Witness  my  hand, 
this                       day  of  in  the  year  .*' 

Art  655.  If  any  witness  should  refuse  to  sign  such  recognizance,  he 
may  be  committed  by  the  magistrate  in  the  following  form  : 

"  By  G.  P.  &c.  [as  above.]    To  the  keeper,  &c.  [as  above.] 

"  Receive  in  your  custody,  A.  B.  herewith  delivered  to  you,  he  hav- 
ing refused  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
[against  J.  S.  on  a  charge  of  sedition]  ;  and  him  safely  keep  until  he 
shall  enter  into  such  recognizance  before  me,  or  some  other  magistrate, 
or  shall  be  otherwise  released  by  law.     Witness,"  &c. 

Art.  656.  If  any  one  shall  make  oath,  that  another  is  a  material 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  a  case  of  crime,  and  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  intends  to  depart  the  state,  or  other- 
wise to  avoid  attendance  on  the  trial,  the  magistrate  may  direct  him  to 
find  security  to  be  recognized  with  him  for  his  appearance  to  testify  ; 
and  on  his  refusal,  or  inability  to  do  so,  may  commit  him  by  an  order 
in  the  form  of  that  prescribed  by  the  last  article,  altering  only  the  cause 
of  commitment  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Art.  657.  Any  one  committed  under  the  last  article,  for  inability  to 
find  security,  shall  receive  out  of  the  recompense  fund,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  judge,  a  compensation  for  the  time  he  is  imprisoned,  to  be  cal- 
culated according  to  the  rules  established  for  compensation  to  persons 
acquitted. 

Art.  658.  The  forms  and  the  provisions  of  the  ten  last  preceding 
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articles  apply  to  all  prosecutions,  (changing  the  description  of  the  of- 
fence where  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  said  forms). 

Art  659.  Form  of  indictment  for  sedition. 

The  beginning  and  conclusion  shall  be  according  to  the  form  prescrib- 
ed in  the  chapter  of|this  code,  entitled  ^^0/ indictments  and  ir^forma- 

tions.^' 

The  charge  in  this  offence  shall  be  <<  did  [design  and  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  this  state  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  did,  on  the 
day  and  year  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  enlist  one  hundred  men,  to  the 
jurors  unknown,  and  furnish  them  with  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing and  subverting  the  constitution  by  force  of  arms,"  &c.] 

Art  660.  Another  charge  for  the  same.  ' 

^^  Did  design  and  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to  dismember  the 

state  by  [forming  a  government,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
state,  in  that  part  of  the  same  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a&d 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  collect- 
ed an  assemblage  of  men  armed  and  arrayed,]  with  the  intent  of  ca^ 
rying  such  design  into  effect  by  force  of  arms,  and  so  the  jurors  say," 
&c. 

Art  661.  The.  form  of  commitment  on  the  accusation  for  exciting 
the  people  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws  or  commit  sedition,  is  the 
same  as  that  given  above  for  sedition,  except  the  charge,  which  is 
<^  charged  on  oath,  before  me,  of  having  published  a  writing  exciting 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  [resist  the  legal  execution  oft 
constitutional  law  of  thi^  state  for  the  levying  a  tax  in  the  said  city] ; 
or,  [to  dismember  the  state  by  force  of  arms] ;  or,  [to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  by  force  of  arms."] 

Art  662.  The  form  of  examination,  summons,  and  proceedings 
against  witnesses,  and  recognizance,  are  the  same,  for  this  offence,  ami 
for  the  offences  hereafter  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  as  those  before 
contained  in  this  chapter,  changing  only  the  names  and  description  of 
the  offences  where  they  occur. 

Art  663.  Form  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment  for  exciting  the 
people  to  commit  sedition. 

The  formal  parts  are  the  same  in  all  cases. <<That  J.  S,  on  the 

day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  New  Orleans, 

did  excite  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  resist,  by  force,  the 
legal  execution  of  a  constitutional  law  of  this  state,  entitled,  <an  act  for 
levying  a  tax  on  the  real  property  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,'  by  a 
certain  writing  printed  and  published  by  him,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,[insert  the  particulars];  contrary,"  &c 

Art.  664.  When  the  charge  is  of  a  verbal  excitement,  instead  of  **  by 
a  certain  writing,"  in  the  indictment  insert  [<<  by  using  these  express- 
ions, addressed  to  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  assembled  to 
prepare  a  petition  against  the  said  tax,  <  We  are  fools  to  think  of  pe- 
titioning. Let  us  do  ourselves  justice.  Take  arms  and  put  any  off* 
cer  to  death  who  will  attempt  to  levy  the  tax.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
set  the  example.'  Thereby  verbally  counselling  and  exciting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  state,  to 
resist  the  legal  execution  of  the  said  constitutional  law]  ;  contraiy," 
&c.  And  in  the  commitment,  instead  of  the  words  ^<  having  publisfacd 
a  writing,"  &c.  insert  "  having  used  a  verbal  discourse,"  &c 

Art  665.  Commitments  for  offences  under  the  chapter  in  the  Code 
of  Grimes  and  Punishments,  relating  to  '<  Exciting  Insurrection.** 
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'<  Charged  on  oath,  before  me,  with  having  [aided  in  an  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves  against  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  state],  or  [hav- 
ing joined  a  secret  assembly  of  slaves,  in  which  an  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  against  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  state  was  planned;  with  de- 
sign to  promote  such  insurrection];  or,  [having  persuaded  and  excited 
the  slaves  to  attempt  an  insurrection  aeainst  the  free  inhabitants  of  this 
state];  or,  [having  used  language  calculated  to  make  the  slaves  discon- 
tented with  their  state,  with  design  to  promote  such  discontent] ;  con- 
trary,'' &c 

Art.  666.  Charge  in  the  indictment  for  offences  mentioned  in  the 
last  article. 

<<  Did  [aid  in  an  insurrection  of  slaves  against  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  this  state,  by  providing  the  said  slaves  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  forward  the  purposes  of  the  said  insurrection];  or,  [did  join 
a  secret  assembly  of  slaves,  held  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  which  as- 
sembly an  insurrection  of  slaves  against  the  free  inhabitants  of  this 
state  was  planned,  with  design  to  promote  the  same]  ;  or,  [did  excite 
and  persuade  certain  slaves  in  the  said  parish,  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
to  attempt  an  insurrection  against  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  state];  or, 
[did  use  langua^  to  certain  slaves,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  calculated 
to  make  them  discontented  with  their  state,  by  saying  to  them,  <  Poor 
fellows,'  &c.  or  words  to  that  effect,  [as  in  the  affidavit],  with  design 
to  promote  such  discontent"] 


CHAPTER  HI. 


Of  the  forms  of  complaint  j  warrant  of  arrest j  commitment^  and 
indictment^  on  prosecution  for  offences  against  the  legislative 
power. 

Art  667.  Complaint  for  preventing  the  house  of  assembly  from 
meeting,  &c. 

<<  Be  it  remembered,  &c.  [as  in  the  preceding  forms  of  complaint] 
that  A.  B.  [on  the  first  day  of  February  now  last  past,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  came  to  the  government-house  of  the  state,  situate  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  followed  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  placed  a 
soldier  at  each  door  of  the  chambers  usually  occupied  by  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  said  state,  and  gave  orders  to  such  soldier  not  to 
permit  any  one  to  pass  into  the  said  chamber ;  and  this  deponent  fur- 
ther saith,  that  the  house  of  representatives  had  adjourned  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  January  last  to  meet  on  the  said  first  day  of  February, 
art  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  that  this  deponent  being  a  member 
of  the  said  house,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof,  pre- 
sented themselves  about  the  said  hour  to  enter  into  the  said  chamber, 
but  that  they  were  by  force  of  arms  prevented  by  the  said  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  the  said  J.  S.,  and  that  the  said  house  of'  repre- 
sentatives did  not  and  could  not  meet  that  day." 

Art  668.  In  like  manner  when  the  complaint  is  of  any  of  the 
offences  created  by  the  third  title  of  the  second  book  of  the  Code  of 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  relating  to  <<  Offences  against  the  legislative 
powers,"  state  the  circumstances  thereof  in  the  complaint  parUcaU\\'^ . 
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Art.  669.  Form  of  charge  in  the  warrant  of  arrest  on  the  above  Gom- 
plaint. 

<<  Charged  on  oath,  before  me,  with  [having  designedly  and  by 

force  prevented  the  house  of  representatives  of  this  state  from  meet- 
ing."] 

Art.  670.  The  charge  in  the  commitment  for  this  offence,  is  the  same 
as  that  directed  for  the  warrant  of  arrest. 

Art.  671.  Charge  in  the  indictment 

« [Did  designedly  and  by  force  prevent  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, being  one  of  the  houses  composing  the  general  assembly  of 
this  state,  from  meeting]  ;  or  according  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  com- 
plaint, [did  with  intent  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  this  state,  being  one  of  the  houses  composing  the  genenl 
assembly  of  this  state,  by  the  use  of  personal  violence  offered  to  A.  B., 
C.  D.  and  E.  F.,  members  of  the  said  house  of  representatiFes,  pie- 
vent  them  from  attending  the  said  house]  ;  or,  [did  by  force  and  the 
threats  thereof  force  the  senate]  [or  the  house  of  representatives],  being 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
then  and  there  in  session,  to  adjourn  [or  disperse],  or  [to  pass  a  law, 
entitled  an  act,  &c.]  giving  the  title  ;  or  [to  reject  an  act,  entitled  an 
act,  &c.  which  they  constitutionally  might  have  passed]  ;  or,  [did 
threaten  A.  B.  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  that  he, 
the  said  J.  S.,  would  beat  and  otherwise  ill  treat  him,  unless  he  voted 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  then  before  the  said  house,  entitled  an  act,  &c 
with  intent  to  influence  his  official  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  said 
house  of  representatives]  ;  or,  [did  make  an  assault  upon  A.  B.  late  t 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  did  beat  and  ill  treat  him 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  said  A.  B.  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  said  house];  or  [did  ofier  to  bribe  A.  B.  then  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  this  state,  by  promising  that  if  the  sud 
A.  B.  would  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  certain  law  then  under  conside- 
ration in  the  said  house,  entitled  <<  an  act  for  incorporating  an  insurance 
company  called  the  Safety  Company,"  he  the  said  A.  B.  should  han 
ten  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  said  company];  or,  [did  bribe  A.  B.  t 
inember  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  this  state,  by  transferring* to 
him  ten  shares  in  the  stock  of  an  insurance  company  called  the  Satetr 
Company,  as  an  inducement  to  the  said  A.  B.  to  vote  for  an  act  theo 
before  the  said  house  for  continuing  the  charter  of  the  said  company]; 
or,  [did  offer  to  one  C.  D.  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  (or  the  riiEM 
to  subscribe  ten  shares  in  a  certain  bank,  called  the  Fog  Bank,  when 
the  said  bank  should  be  incorporated),  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his, 
the  said  C.  D.  's  interest  with  the  general  assembly,  or  with  some  mem- 
bers thereof,  in  order  to  procure  an  act  incorporating  the  said  bank]; 
or,  [that  the  said  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  yeir 
at  the  parish  of  New  Orleans,  did  receive  from  A.  B.  the  sum 
of                       or  the  promise  of  ten  shares  in  the  Fog  Bank,  as  a 
compensation  for  exerting  his  influence  with  the  general  assembly  to 

Eass  an  act  incorporating  the  said  bank];  or,  [that  A.  B.  being  a  mem- 
er  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  did  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  at  the  city  of  New  Or- 

leans, receive  from  J.  S.  a  transfer  of  ten  shares  in  a  certain  bank  called 
the  Specie  Bank,  as  the  consideration  for  a  promise  then  and  there 
made  by  him  the  said  A.  B.  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  law  theo  pend- 
ing before  the  said  house,  entitled  an  act,  &c.]  contrary  to  the  laws, ''Ac 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Forma  for  prosecution  of  offences  against  the  executive  potver. 

Art.  672.  Complaint  against  officers. 

"  To  A.  B.  justice  of  the  peace,  &c. 

<<C.  D.  being  duly  sworn  says,  [that  E.  F.  lately  appointed  to  the 
executive  office  of  inspector  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

performed  an  official  act  by  inspecting  and  marking  one  hundred  bar- 
rels of  flour  for  G.  H.  of  the  said  city,  merchant,  he  the  said  E.  F.  not 
having  then  taken  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law."] 

"Sworn,"  &c. 

Art.  673.  Citation  to  E.  F. 

"You  are  cited  to  appear  before  me  A.  B.  justice  of  the  peace,  &c. 
on  the  day  of  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 

answer  to  a  complaint  entered  against  you  for  having,  as  inspector  of 
flour  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  inspected  and  marked  one  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  before  you  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law." 

Art.  674.  Charges  in  indictments  for  ofl'ences  under  this  title. 

"Did  offer  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  A.  B.  register  of 

mortgages,  to  induce  him  to  give  a  certificate  that  a  certain  parcel  of 
land,  belonging  to  him  the  said  ,  was  free  from  incumbrance^ 

when,  in  fact,  the  same  was  incumbered  to  a  large  amount." 

"Did  by  threats  of  violence  to  the  person  of  A.  B.  [one  of  the 

constables  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,]  force  him  [to  make  an  arrest 
of  one  A.  B.  without  any  warrant  or  other  legal  authority,"  &c.] 
"Did  attempt  to  force,"  [as  in  the  preceding  forDd.] 

"Did  by  force  resist  and  attempt  to  prevent  A.  B.  [a  notary 

ublic,  from  entering  on  his  minutes  an  act  of  sale  legally  made  by 
.  K.  to  L.  M."  describing  it] 

<<  Did,  he  being  then  a  [notary  public],  receive  the  sum  of  [one 

hundred  dollars]  from  A.  B.  as  a  bribe  for  [making  an  entry  in  the 
register  of  his  office  of  a  sale  made  to  him  the  said  A.  B.  by  C.  D.  as  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  true  time  of  recording  the  same." 

"  Did,  he  being  then  legally  appointed  and  exercising  the  office 

[of  inspector  of  tobacco],  extort  and  receive  from  one  A.  B.  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  for  inspecting  five  hogsheads  of  tobacco],  being  more  than 
18  allowed  by  law  for  performing  such  service];  or  [for  doing  any  act 
(describing  it)  which  he  was  by  law  obliged  to  perform,  and  for  which 
no  remuneration  is  given  by  law] — that  he  did  extort  and  receive  ten 
dollars  when,  in  fact,  he  had  not  made  such  inspection;  or  [did  receive 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  inspecting  five  hogsheads  of  tobacco],  being 
more  than  the  sum  allowed  by  law  for  that  service,  which  were  volun- 
tarily given  to  him  by  one  A.  B.  for  [making  such  inspection."] 

-"  Did  receive  [the  sum  of  ten  dollars]  from  one  A.  B.  for  re- 
fraining from  [condemning  ten  hogsheads  of  tobacco],  which  he  was 
not  authorized  by  law  to  [condemn],  and  which  sum  the  law  did  not 
authorize  him  to  receive." 
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<«  Being  an  executive  officer,  to  wit,  a  notary  for  the  city  of  New 

Orleans,  he  negligently  [or  intentionally,  as  the  case  may  be]  omitted 
fto  enter  on  his  register  a  certain  act  of  sale,  under  private  signature 
made,  &c.  (describing  it)  which  was  acknowledged  and  left  with  him 
for  that  purpose],  by  which  omission  such  an  injury  accrued  to  the  said 
as  would  entitle  him  to  a  civil  action  against  the  said  E.  F." 

"  Being  [sheriff  of  the  city  and  parish  of  ]  did,  under 

pretence  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  [arrest  one  A.  B.  and 
keep  him  in  prison  from  the  said  day  until  the  day  of  the 

same  month],  he  the  said  E.  F.  falsely  pretending  that  he  had  a  [writ 
or  other  process  for  arresting  and  detaining  the  said  A.  B."] 


CHAPTER  V. 

Forms  relating  to  offences  against  the  judiciary  power. 

Art.  675.  Form  of  information  against  a  judge  or  Juror  for  receiving 
a  bribe. 

<<  That  J.  S.  had  a  cause  pending  in  the  court  of  this  paririi, 

against  the  deponent,  which  was  tried  by  [the  court  or  a  jury,  as  the 
case  may  be],  and  that  the  said  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  ,  during 

the  pendency  of  the  said  suit,  gave  to  A.  B.  [the  judge  of  the  said  court, 
or  a  juror  summoned  to  try  the  said  cause]  a  promise  in  writing  to  pay 
to  the  said  A.  B.  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  when  he  the  said  J.  S. 
should  obtain  judgment  (or  a  verdict)  in  the  said  cause];  which  writtea 
promise  the  said  A.  B.  then  and  there  received,  and  did  promise  to 
give  a  judgment  (or  verdict)  for  the  said  J.  S.  against  the  deponent" 

Art.  676.  Commitment  thereon. 

^*  Charged  on  oath  with  having,  as  judge  of  or  as  juror, 

received  a  bribe  from  one  J.  S.  in  a  suit  between  him  and  one  C.  D." 

Art.  677.  Indictment. 

'<That  A.  B.  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  fparish  judge  of 

the  parish  of  L.]  and  exercising  the  duties  of  that  omce,  did  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  [receife 

from  one  J.  S.,  who  then  had  a  suit  pending  undetermined  in  the  said 
court,  a  written  promise  to  pay  to  him  the  said  judge  the  sum  of 
dollars  in  case  the  said  suit  should  be  determined  in  favour  of  the  said 
J.  S.]  as  a  bribe  to  influence  the  official  conduct  of  him  the  said  A.  B." 

Art.  678.  Complaint  for  corrupt  or  malicious  conduct,  not  amount- 
ing to  bribery. 

<<  That  A.  B.  being  appointed  [parish  judge  of  the  parish  of  L.] 

and  exercising  the  duties  of  that  office,  on  the  day  of  ia 

the  year  »  at  the  said  parish  of  L.  with  design  to  injure  this  depo- 

nent, and  maliciously  to  have  him  declared  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  by 
a  forced  surrender  to  deprive  him  of  the  possession  of  his  property,  did 
persuade  one  C.  D.  of  the  said  parish,  a  creditor  of  the  deponeo^  to 
present  a  petition  for  a  forced  surrender  against  the  deponent,  to  him 
the  said  C.  D.,  alleging  in  such  petition  that  the  deponent  Ind  soflered 
his  notes  to  be  protested,  and  had  committed  other  acts  of  bankrupteyi 
which  petition  the  said  0.  D.  did  present,  but,  althoa^  be  did  ast 
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make  oath  to  the  truth  of  mich  petition,  or  give  any  other  proof  thereon, 
the  said  A.  B.,  under  colour  of  his  ofBce,  ordered  a  provisional  seizure 
to  be  made  of  the  deponent's  property,  and  other  proceedings  to  be  had 
as  in  case  of  a  forced  surrender  against  him." 

Art.  679.  The  same  transaction  may  be  stated  to  be  corruptly  done, 
alleging  the  motive  instead  of  a  desire  to  injure,  to  be  that  of  securing 
some  emolument  or  advantage  to  himself,  [describing  it],  or  to  another, 
(by  giving  him  the  management  of  the  estate  at  Syndic,  or  some  other 
means.) 

Art.  680.  Warrant  and  commitment. 

<<  Charged  on  oath,  with  having  officially  as  parish  judge  [or 

maliciously]  granted  an  order  of  seizure,  as  in  case  of  a  forced  sur- 
render, against  C.  D." 

Art.  681.  Indictment. 

<<That  A.  B.  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  [parish  judge  of 

the  parish  of  L.]  and  exercising  the  duties  of  that  office,  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  said  parish  of  L.,  did  [corruptly^ 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  emolument  to  himself,  or  to  anotner,  stating 
what  emolument,  as  the  case  may  be],  or  [maliciously,  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  one  C.  D.,  grant  under  colour  of  his  office,  but  in  a  manner 
unauthorized  by  law,  an  order  of  seizure,  as  in  a  forced  surrender, 
against  one  C.  D." 

Art.  682.  Complaint  of  an  offer  to  bribe. 

^<<That  the  deponent  is,  and  since  the  day  of  last, 

has  been  clerk  of  the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.,  and  that  C.  D.  of 
the  said  parish,  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  aforesaid,  offered  to  the  deponent  that  if  the  deponent  would 
permit  him  the  said  C.  D.  to  alter  a  certain  record  of  a  judgment  ob- 
tained in  the  said  court,  and  then  in  the  official  custody  of  the  deponent, 
(^describing  it,]  by  erasing  the  word  "  hundred,*'  and  inserting  the 
word  ^Uhousand"  instead  thereof,  he  would  give  to  the  deponent  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  which  the  deponent  refused  to  do." 

Art.  683.  Warrant  of  arrest  and  commitment. 

"  Charged  on  oath,  with  having  offered  to  bribe  A.  B.  clerk 

of  the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L." 

Art  684.  Indictment. 

*<  That  one  A.  B.  having  been  before  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  legally  appointed  clerk  of  the 

parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.,  and  being  on  that  day  in  the  legal 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  one  C.  D.  of  the  said  parish, 
on  the  day  and  year  and  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  did  offer  to  give  to  the 
said  A.  B.  three  hundred  dollars  as  a  bribe,  if  he  would  permit  him 
the  said  C.  D*.  tO  alter  the  record  of  a  judgment  entered  in  the  said 
court  in  favour  of  the  said  C.  D.  against  one  E.  F.,  for  five  hundred 
dollars,  by  erasing  in  the  said  record  the  word  <<  hundred"  and  insert- 
ing in  the  place  thereof  the  word  'thousand,"  so  as  to  falsify  and 
forge  the  said  record,  and  make  it  appear  to  be  a  judgment  for  five 
thousand  dollars."] 

Art  685.  Complaint  of  forcible  opposition  to  an  officer  of  justice. 

<<  That  the  deponent  is  [sheriff  of  the  parish  of  L.  and  was  so 

on  the  day  of  last,  that  having  in  his  hands 

a  warrant  in  due  form  of  law,  issued  by  G.  P.  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peaee  for  the  said  parish,  to  arrest  one  E.  F.  charged  with  the 
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crime  of  forgery,  and  being  about  to  execute  the  said  warrant  on  the 
said  E.  F.y  who  was  then  in  the  house  of  G.  H.  in  the  said  parish, 
he  was  by  force  of  arms  opposed  by  I.  K.  and  L.  M.  in  the  lawful 
execution  of  the  said  official  act,  and  prevented  by  force  from  entering 
the  said  house  to  search  for  and  arrest  the  said  E.  F.  they  the  said 
I.  K.  and  L.  M.  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  the  depo- 
nent and  his  authority  to  make  the  said  arrest."] 

Art.  686.  Warrant  for  arrest  and  commitment 

"  Charged  with  having  forcibly  opposed  A.  B.    sheriff  of  the 

parish  of  L.  in  the  lawful  execution  of  an  official  duty." 

Art.  687.  Indictment. 

<«  Did  by  force  oppose  A.  B.  then  being  sheriff  of  the  said  parish 

of  L.  in  the  lawful  execution  of  an  official  act,  that  is  to  say,  by  forci- 
bly preventing  him  from  making  (he  arrest  of  one  E.  F.  by  virtue  ofi 
warrant  in  due  form  of  law,  issued  by  6.  P.  one  of  the  justices,  &c. 
commanding  the  said  sheriff  to  arrest  the  said  E.  F.  and  bring  him 
for  examination,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  they  the  said  I.  K.  and  L 
M.  well  knowing  that  the  said  A.  B.  was  sheriff  of  the  said  parish,  and 
had  legal  authority  to  make  the  said  arrest." 

Art.  688.  Complaint  where  the  opposition  was  made  in  a  case  when 
the  arrest  was  authorized  to  be  made  without  warrant. 

a  That  on  the  day  of  last,  A.  B.  wai 

murdered  in  the  said  parish,  by  a  blow  with  an  axe  on  the  head  of 
the  said  A.  B.,  of  which  he  instantly  died,  given  by  C.  D.  of  the  said 
parish  ;  that  the  said  C.  D.  immediately  fled,  and  that  the  deponent 
having  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  effect  his  escape  before 
a  warrant  could  be  obtained,  and  there  being  no  magistrate  present, 
the  deponent  pursued  the  said  C.  D.  with  the  intent  to  arrest  and 
bring  him  before  a  magistrate  for  examination  and  commitment,  but 
that  1.  K.  and  L.  M.  well  knowing  all  that  is  above  stated,  forcibly 
opposed  the  deponent  in  the  lawful  execution  of  the  said  duty." 

Art.  689.  Warrant  for  arrest  and  commitment. 


<<  Charged  on  oath  with  having  forcibly  opposed  E.  F.  legilly 

acting  as  an  officer  of  justice,  in  the  lawful  execution  of  the  official  act 
of  arresting  C.  D.  who  fled  afrer  having  committed  murder,  the  ci^ 
cumstances  under  which  the  said  E.  F.  acted  being  then  known  to 
the  said  I.  K.  and  L.  M." 

Art.  690.  Indictment. 

"  That  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  , 

in  the  parish  of  L.  the  crime  of  murder  was  committed  on  one  A.  B. 
by  a  certain  C.  D.  who  instantly  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape, 
and  there  being  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  effect  it  before 
a  warrant  could  be  obtained,  and  there  being  no  magistrate  present, 
E.  F.  pursued  the.  said  C.  D.  with  the  intent  to  arrest  him  ;  but  that 
I.  K.  and  L.  M.  well  knowing  the  premises,  on  the  day  and  year  and 
at  the  place  aforesaid,  forcibly  opposed  the  said  E.  F.  in  making  the 
said  arrest,"  &c. 

Art.  691.  Complaint  of  rescue. 

•"  [That  the  deponent  being  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  L.  had  on 

the  day  of  last  a  warrant  in  due  form  of  law, 

issued  by  6.  P.  one  of  the  justices,  commanding  the  deponent  to 
arrest  A.  B.  charged  on  oath  with  the  crime  of  forgery  ;  on-whieh 
warrant  the  said  A.  B.  was  lawfully  arrested  and  in  the  custody  of 
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the  deponent  who  was  proceeding  with  him  to  the  said  justice  as  by 
the  said  warrant  he  was  commanded,  and  that]  I.  K.  and  L.  M.  did 
on  the  day  and  year  and  the  place  last  aforesaid,  by  force  of  arms, 
rescue  the  said  C.  D.  from  the  deponent's  custody  and  set  him  at 
liberty." 

Art.  692.  Warrant  and  commitment. 

"  Charged  with  having  rescued  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 

of  the  parish  of  L.  one  C.  D.  lawfully  arrested  by  the  said  sheriff  on  a 
[warrant  for  forgery,'*  &c.] 

Art.  693.  Indictment. 

The  same  as  the  complaint^  substituting  the  name  of  the  sheriff  for 
the  words  "  the  deponent,"  whenever  they  occur. 

Art.  694.  Complaint  of  escape. 

"That  A.  B.  being  lawfully  arrested  and  in  the  custody  of  the 

deponent,  [by  virtue  of  a  warrant  to  him  directed  and  delivered, 
issued  in  due  form  of  law  by  G.  P.  one  of  the  justices,  &c.  command- 
ing the  deponent  to  arrest  the  said  A.  B.  charged  -on  oath  with  the 
assault  and  battery  upon  G.  H.]  and  being  so  in  custody  the  said  A.  B. 
privately  escaped  therefrom  without  being  legally  discharged,"  &c. 

Art.  695.  Warrant  and  commitment. 

— — "  Charged  on  oath  with  having  escaped  from  a  lawful  arrest,"  &c. 

Art.  696.  Indictment. 

— "  Did,  after  being  lawfully  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  [assault  and 

battery  committed  upon  one  G.  H.]  escape  from  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  parish  of  L.  without  being  legally  discharged." 

Art.  697.  Complaint  for  breach  of  prison. 

"  That  he  is  the  keeper  of  the  public  prison  of  the  parish  of  L., 

and  that  A.  B.  was  legally  committed  to  his  custody  in  the  said  prison 
on  the  day  of  last,  by  a  commitment  in  due 

form  of  law,  issued  by  G.  P.  one  of  the  justices,  &c.  charging  the  said 
A.  B.  [with  the  crim^  of  house-breaking  ;  and  that  in  the  night  of  the 

day  of  last,  broke  the  said  prison  by  takin? 

out  two  of  the  iron  bars  which  formed  the  window-grates  of  the  said 
prison],  and  escaped  [or  attempted  to  escape]  out  of  the  said  prison 
by  the  breach  he  had  so  made." 

Art.  698.  Warrant  and  commitment. 

<^  Charged  with  breach  of  prison  and  attempt  to  escape  [or  with 

having  escaped."] 

Art.  699.  Indictment. 

— — «  That  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  , 

being  [legally]  confined  in  the  public  prison  of  the  parish  of  L.  in  the 
said  parish,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  thereof,  on  a  charge  of 
[house-breaking],  he  did  then  and  there  forcibly  break  [the  bars 
which  formed  the  window  grates  thereof],  and  escape  through  the 
breach  he  had  thus  made." 

Art.  700.  Indictment  for  aiding  the  prisoner  to  attempt  an  escape. 

"That  one  A.  B.  was  on  the  day  of  in  the 

year  ,  lawfully  confined  in  the  public  prison  of  the  parish  of 

1j.  by  virtue  of  a  commitment  made  by  a  magistrate,  for  the  [crime  of 
theft],  and  that  I.  K.  and  L.  M.  did,  on  the  day  and  year  and  in  the 
parish  aforesaid,  furnish  the  said  A.  B.  with  [a  hammer  and  saw]  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  his  escape,  by  breaking  the  said  prison  with 
the  instruments  aforesaid." 
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Art.  701.  Warrant  and  commitment  for  the  above  ofience. 

<(  Charged  with  having  furnished  to  A.  B.  a  prisoner  legally 

confined  in  the  public  prison  of  the  parish  of  L.  instruments  for  at- 
templinR  his  escape  by  breaking  the  prison." 

Art.  702.  In  all  the  proceedings  under  this  chapter,  if  the  defendant 
be  an  attorney  at  law  or  a  counsellor  at  law,  these  words  must  be  in- 
serted after  his  name  in  the  charge  of  the  offence,  *^  he  being  at  that 
time  an  attorney  at  law,"  or  "counsellor  at  law,"  or  both,  as  the  case 

may  be. 

Art.  703.  Complaint  against  an  attorney,  for  malpractice. 

"That  A.  B.  being  on  the  day  of  last,  an  attorney 

and  counsellor  at  law,  duly  admitted  to  practise  in  the  parish  court  of 
the  parish  of  L.,  and  having  been  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  i 
suit  brought  by  the  deponent  in  that  court  against  one  C.  D.  for  the 
recovery  of  a  tract  of  land  ;  on  the  day  and  year  and  in  the  parish 
aforesaid,  during  the  pendency  of  the  said  suit,  did  designedly  divulge 
to  the  said  C.  D.,  to  the  injury  of  the  deponent,  a  circumstance  that 
came  to  his  knowledge  by  virtue  of  this  trust,  to  wit,  [that  I.  K.  under 
whom  the  defendant  claimed  the  land  in  question,  had  resided  for  two 
years  in  this  state,  the  knowledge  of  which  fact  enabled  the  said  C.  D. 
to  avail  himself  of  a  plea  of  prescription  against  the  deponent's]  title  ; 
or,  [did  give  counsel  to  the  said  C.  D.  to  plead  prescription  against  the 
deponent's  title]  ;  or,  [did,  after  having  been  consulted  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  for  the  deponent,  under  pretext  that  the  deponent  had  not 
paid  his  fees,  (or  under  some  other  pretext,  stating  it,)  appear  for  the 
said  C.  D.  as  his  counsellor  in  court  in  the  said  cause] — [or  secretly  as 
his  adviser,  as  the  case  may  be]  ;  or,  [did  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
said  cause,  with  intent  to  injure  the  deponent,  (agree  to  put  off  the  trial 
of  the  said  cause)  when  he  was  not  obliged  by  law  so  to  do,  by  which 
the  deponent  suffered  great  injury]  ;  or,  [did  with  intent  to  injure  the 
deponent,  omit  to  bring  on  the  trial  of  the  said  cause,  which  he  lawful- 
ly might  have  done,  by  which  the  deponent  suffered  great  injury]  ;  or, 
[did  receive  from  the  said  C.  D.  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  under 
colour  of  a  fee  for  advice  to  be  given  for  services  to  be  rendered  by 
the  said  A.  B.,  but  in  reality  as  a  bribe  for  betraying  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  as  attorney  and  counsellor  to  the  deponent."] 

Art.  704.  In  the  warrant  and  commitment,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
in  either  of  these  complaints — 

a  Charged  with  malpractice  as  an  attorney  at  law,  or  a  counsel- 
lor at  law,  or  both,  [or  charged  with  receiving  a  bribe],  as  tlie  case  may 

be. 

Art.  705.  Indictment. 

The  same  charge  as  in  the  complaint,  substituting  the  name  of  the 
complainant  for  the  words  *Mhe  deponent,"  whenever  they  occur. 

Art.  706.  The  above  forms  will  serve  for  all  prosecutions  against 
attornies  or  counsellors,  changing  only  the  charge  according  to  circum- 
stances, retaining  in  all  cases  the  words  of  the  article,  under  which  the 
prosecution  is  made,  where  the  sense  will  admit. 

Art  707.  Complaint  for  personating  an  officer  of  justice.    . 

<<  That  one  A.  B.  not  being  an  officer  of  justice,  but  fraudulent- 
ly pretending  to  be  [one  of  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  of 
L.y  in  such  assumed  character  on  tne  day  of  ia 
the  year                   ,  in  the  parish  of  L.,  made  an  assault  on  the  depo- 
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nent^  and  kept  him  in  custody  and  iihpnsoDinent  for  the  apace  of  two 
hours]  ;  or^  in  such  assumed  character,  exacted  and  received,  [or  at- 
tempted to  receive,  as  the  case  may  be],  the  sum  of  five  dollars  from 
the  deponent,  for  fees  due  to  the  said  sherifi*." 
Art.  708.  Warrant  and  commitment. 

^^  Charged  on  oath  with  falsely  and  fraudulently  personating  an 

ofiBcer  of  justice." 

Art   709.  Indictment. 

The  same  charge  as  in  the  complaint,  substituting  the  name  of  the 
complainant  for  the  words  "  the  deponent,"  whenever  they  occur. 

Art.  710.  Complaint  for  falsely  personating  another  in  a  judicial  pro* 
ceeding. 

<<  That  A.  B.  without  having  received  any  authority  from  th^ 

deponent,  falsely  personated  him^  and  in  such  assumed  character,  [on 
the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish 

of  L.,  put  in  a  plea  of  confession  of  judgment  in  a  suit  brought  by  one 
J.  S.  against  the  deponent,  in  the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.;]  or 
[put  in  bail  for  one  C.  D.  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  one  J.  S.  in 
the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L."] 

Art  711.  Complaint  for  perjury  in  a  court  of  justice. 
<<Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ,  before  me,  6.  P.  judge  of  the  city 

court  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  came  I.  K.  and  L.  L.  who  being 
sworn,  do  say,  that  [on  the  day  of  last,  they  were 

present  in  the  district  court  of  the  first  district  of  this  state  then  sitting 
in  this  city,  and  that  they  saw  and  heard  J.  S.  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the 
said  court  in  a  cause  then  there  pending,  between  A.  B.  plaintiff*,  and  C. 
D.  defendant,  and  that  the  said  J.  S.  did  then  and  there,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  oath  so  administered,  falsely,  deliberately,  and  wil* 
fully  assert  and  give  in  evidence  in  the  said  cause,  that  he  heard 
the  defendant  acknowledge  on  the  first  day  of  January  last,  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  that  he  owed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
plaintifi*  in  the  said  suit,  which  assertion  the  deponents  declare  to  be  a 
falsehood,  because  they  say  that  on  the  said  first  day  of  January  the  said  J. 
S.  was  not  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but  was  seen  by  both  the  depo- 
nents on  that  day  in  the  city  of  New  York."] 
Art  712.  Warrant  and  commitment 

*^  Charged  on  oath  with  the  crime  of  perjury." 

Art.  713.  Indictment 

*«  That  J.  S.  being,  on  the  day  of  in  the 

year  ,  at  the  parish  of^New  Orleans,  sworn  as  a  witness,  on 

oath  legally  administered  to  him  [in  the  district  court  of  the  state  of 
I^uisiana  for  the  first  district],  in  a  suit  pending  in  the  said  court  be- 
tween A.  B.  plaintifi*  and  C.  D.  defendant,  did  under  sanction  of  the 
said  oath  declare  and  assert  as  evidence  in  the  said  cause,  that  [here  in- 
sert the  particular  part  of  the  evidence  which  is  found  to  be  false]  ; 
which  evidence  and  assertion  so  given  and  made  the  jurors  present, 
was  a  deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  [the  said  J.  S.  was 
not  at  New  Orleans  at  the  time  asserted  in  his  said  evidence,  but  at  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  did  hear  the  defendant  acknowledge  that  he 
owed  the  said  sum  to  the  plaintifi*."] 

Art  714.  In  proceedings  for  perjury  on  a  written  instrument,  such 
as  an  accusation  before  a  magistrate,  an  examination  before  commis- 
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siooersy  or  answers  to  interrogatories,  the  whole  instrumeDt  need  not 
be  copied  in  the  complaint  or  the  indictment,  but  only  that  assertion 
which  is  alleged  to  be  false  ;  the  whole  instrument  must,  however,  be 
produced  and  shown  to  the  defendant  previous  to  the  arraignment  in 
the  manner  herein  before  directed  with  respect  to  forged  instruments, 
with  the  modifications  contained  in  a  subsequent  chapter  prescribing 
the  forms  of  proceeding  on  prosecutions  for  forgery. 

Art  715.  Complaint  for  perjury,  in  answer  to  interrogatories  put  by 
a  plaintiff. 

"That  the  deponent  on  the  day  of  in  the 

year  ,  presented  a  petition  to  the  parish  court  of  the  parish 

of  L.  against  J.  S,  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money  due  to  him,  bj 

[>romise,  for  goods  sold  ;  that,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
aw,  he  annexed  to  his  said  petition  certain  interrogations  to  be  answer- 
ed by  the  said  J.  S.  on  oath  ;  among  which  interrogations  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  First  interrogatory — did  you  not  on  the  day  of 
,  or  at  any  other  time,  acknowledge  that  you  had  purchased 
the  goods  mentioned  in  the  petition  and  promise  to  pay  the  amount  to 
the  plaintiff?' — which  interrogatories  were  allowed,  and  ordered  by 
the  judge  of  the  said  court  to  be  answered,  and  that  the  said  J.  S. 
made  answers  thereto  in  writing ;  and  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory 
herein  before  set  forth,  on*the  day  of  last,  in  the 
parish  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  legally  adminis- 
tered, that  is  to  say,  by  G.  P.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  city  court  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  did  deliberately,  and  wilfully,  and  falsely 
allege  and  declare,  in  writing,  as  follows  :  <In  answer  to  the  first  in- 
terrogatory the  respondent  [meaning  the  said  J.  S.]  answers — that  be 
never  made  such  acknowledgement  as  set  forth  in  the  said  first  inte^ 
rogatory' — which  allegation  the  deponent  declares  is  a  falsehood,  in- 
asmuch as  the  said  J.  S.  did  make  such  acknowledgement  as  is  stated 
or  inquired  of  by  the  interrogatory  above  recited.'' 

Art.  716.  The  charge  in  the  indictment  is  the  same  as  the  complaint, 
inserting  the  name  of  the  complainant  instead  of  the  words  <'the  depo- 
nent," and  the  words  <<  the  grand  jury  present,"  instead  of  the  wwds 
<<the  deponent  declares,"  in  the  conclusion  of  Uie  statement. 

Art  717.  Complaint  for  false-swearing. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  New-Orleans,  made  a  voluntary  affidavit  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath,'  administered  by  H.  P.  one  of  the  justices,  to  the  following 
effect,  [recite  the  part  of  the  affidavit  alleged  to  be  false]  ;  and  the  depo- 
nent declareSj  that  the  allegation  aforesaid,  contained  in  the  said  affi- 
davit, is  a  falsehood,  deliberately  and  wilfully  made,  inasmuch  as  in  truth 
[insert  the  true  statement  as  above."] 

Art.  718.  The  indictment  pursues  the  complaint,  changing  as  is  abore 
directed  in  the  last  precedent. 

Art.  719.  Complaint  for  subornation  or  perjury. 

*  <  That  [as  in  the  case  of  perjury  by  a  witness  in  court]  ;  and  thtt 

W.  S.  of  the  said  parish,  did,  by  means  unknown  to  the  deponent,  pro- 
cure the  said  J.  S.  to  make  the  false  declaration  and  commit  the  perjoij 
aforesaid." 

Art.  720.  Indictment. 

^*  That  [the  same  as  the  indictment  for  perjury  by  a  witness  ia 
court ;  and  add,]  and  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that  W.JS. 
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of  the  said  eity,  dicii  on  the  said  day  of  in  the  year  , 

at  the  parish  of  New-Orleans^,  by  means  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  in- 
duce the  said  J.  S.  to  make  the  false  declaralion  and  commit  the  perjury 
aforesaid.'^ 

Art.  721.  Complaint  for  endeavouring  to  suborn. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  L.,  by  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  him,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  one  W.  S.  to  commit  perjury  by  declaring,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  as  a  witness  in  a  certain  cause  then  pendins  and 
to  be  tried  before  the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.,  brought  by  this  de- 
ponent against  A.  B.,  that  he  the  said  W.  S.  had  [insert  the  fact  endea- 
voured to  be  proved,]  he  the  said  J.  S.  well  knowing  that  [if  the  said 
W.  S.  had  wilfully  and  deliberately  made  the  said  declaration,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  lawfully  administered  in  the  said  court,]  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  perjury." 

Art.  793.  Indictment. 

«<  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

parish  of  L.,  by  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  one  W.  S., 
did  endeavour  to  persuade  him  the  said  W.  S^  to  commit  perjury  by  de- 
claring, under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  to  be  legally  administered  to  him 
the  said  W.  S.  as  a  witness  in  a  certain  cause  then  pending  and  to  be 
tried  in  the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.  between  one  I.  K.  plaintiff 
and  A.  B.  defendant,''  &c.  as  in  the  complaint. 

Art.  723.  Complaint  and  indictment  for  obstructing  the  proceedings 
of^sourt  of  justice. 

2E_(<That  J.  S.  during  the  session  of  the  parish  court  of  the  parish 
of  L.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish  of  L. 

did  [by  loud  speaking  or  making  a  clamour  and  noise]  wilfully  obstruct 
the  proceedings  of  the  said  court ;  or  [that  the  parish  court  of  the  par- 
ish of  L.  on  the  day  of  m  the  year  ,mtde  a  legal 
order  for  the  maintenance  of  order  (or  to  preserve  regularity  of  proceed- 
ings therein),  which  order  directed  [insert  the  purport  of  the  order]  ; 
and  that  the  said  order  was  signified  to  one  J.  S.  for  his  government,  but 
that  be  the  said  J.  S.  did  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  and  did,''  [insert  the 
act  of  disobedience.] 

Art.  724.  Indictment  for  using  indecorous  expressions,  &c. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  in  the  [parish  court  of  the  said  parish]  then  open  and  in 

session,  did  verbally  use  the  following  [indecorous,]  [contemptuous,]  or 
[insulting]  expressions,  addressed  to  the  judge  of  the  said  court,  [of,] 
or  [to,]  the  [judge  of  the  said  court,]  or  said  [court,]  that  is  to  say,  [re- 
cite the  expressions  complained  of."] 

Art  725.  Indictment  for  indecorous  expressions  in  writing. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  New-Orleans,  in  a  written  argument  or  pleading,  addressed  to 
the  [judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,]  in  a  suit  then 
pendmg  in  the  said  court  between  A.  B.  plaintiff  and  4>.  D.  defendant, 
did  use  the  following  [indecorous,]  [contemptuous,]  or  [insulting]  ex- 
pressions of  or  [to]  the  said  court,  or  [the  judges  thereof,]  that  is  to 
say,"  [insert  the  language  complained  of.] 

Art  726.  If  the  party  complained  of  be  an  attorney  or  counsellor, 
and  the  indictment  be  on  a  third  offence,  the  circumstances  of  his  being 
an  attorney  or  counsellor  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
3  Z 
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Art  727.  Indictment  for  obstructing  the  proceedings  of  courts. 

. w  That  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  ptr- 

ish  of  L.  the  parish  court  of  the  said  parish  being  then  open,  J.  S.  [by 
threats  of  violence]  or  [by  violence]  offered  to  A.  B.  the  [judge  of  the 
said  court,]  or  [summoned  to  attend  the  said  court  as  a  juror,]  or  [is  a 
witness,]  or  attending  the  said  court  to  [prosecute]  or  defend  a  suitas.a 
party  or  [as  an  attorney  or  counsellor,]  obistructed  the  proceedings  of  t)» 
•aid  court.'^ 

Art.  728.  If  the  person  accused  in  the  above  indictment  be  anatto^ 
ney  or  counsellor^  that  fact  must  be  stated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Forms  of  proceeding  on  prosecutions  for  offences  against  pvhBt 

tranquillity. 

Art.  729.  Indictment  for  an  unlawful  assembly. 

«<  That  A.  B.,  [together  with  C.  D.,  E.  F,,  &c,]  or  together  with 

three  or  more  persons,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  did,  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish  of  L.  assemble  with  intent  to  aid 

each  other  by  violence  illegally  to  [pull  down  a  house  erected  bj  A. 
B.  in  the  said  parish,]  or  [to  do  any  other  illegal  act,  reciting  iU'lX 

Art.  730.  For  a  riot.  " 

"That  A.  B.  [as  in  the  preceding  form  to  the  end];  and  that 

being  so  assembled,  the  said  A.  B.  and  the  others  of  the  said  assembly, 
did  actually,  by  violence  and  illegally,  [pull  down  the  said  house,  or  do 
any  other  illegal  act,  reciting  it.'^] 

Art.  731.  When  the  original  assembly  was  not  unlawful. 

"That  A.  B.  together  with  three  or  more  persons,  to  the  jiu^ 

ors  unknown,  having  assembled  on  the  day  of  in  the  yeir 

,  in  the  parish  of  L.  for  a  lawful  purpose,  did,  afterwards  and  be- 
fore the  said  assembly  was  dispersed,  on  the  same  day  and  year  and  it 
the  place  aforesaid,  proceed  to  aid  each  other  in  committing,  and  dU 
commit  the  unlawful  and  violent  act  of  [recite  the  unlawful  act/'] 

Art.  732.  An  unlawful  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  boi- 
ing  match. 

"  That  A.  B.  with  three  or  more  others,  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L,,  assen- 

bled  together  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  and  witnessing  a  hol- 
ing match,  made  up  and  agreed  to  be  fought  between  QC*  and  D.],  or 
[between  two  persons  to  the  iurors  unknown."] 

[If  the  fisht  actually  takes  place,  add,]  <<  and  the  jurors  further  preseat, 
that  a  single  combat  with  fists,  or  a  boxing  match,  was  then  and  there 
fought  in  the  presence  of  the  said  assembly,  whereof  the  said  A.  B.  was 
one,  and  that  he  and  the  other  persons  composing  the  said  assembly' wit- 
nessed the  boxing  match  ;  and  [if  wagers  were  laid,  add,]  that  the  aid 
A.  B.  then  and  there  laid  a  wager  on  the  event  of  such  eombat  or  box- 
ing match." 

Art.  733.  Indictment  for  public  disturbance. 

"  That  A.  B.  and  C .  D.  on  the  day  of  in  the  yoir 
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J  in  the  parish  of  L.,  did  meet  in  the  public  highway,  near  to  the 
houses  of  I.  E.y  and  J.  S.,  and  6.  H.,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  said 
parish,  and  being  so  met  [by  vociferation,  quarrelling,]  or  fighting  with 
each  other,  greatly  disturbed  the  said  inhabitants  of  tne  said  place  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  business  ;  [or  if  at  night,  say,]  in  their  neces- 
sary repose.'' 

Art.  734.  The  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
above,  is  made  only  to  designate  the  place,  but  is  not  necessary  if  the 
neighbourhood  be  otherwise  designated,  as  a  square  or  street  in  a  city. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Forma  used  in  prosecutions  for  offences  against  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Art.  735.  Indictment  for  bribing  at  an  election. 

«  That  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at 

the  parish  of  L.,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  said  parish  entitled  by  law  to 
vote  at  public  elections  for  members  of  the  and  for  governor  of 

this  state,  and  that  J.  S.  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  aforesaid, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  vote  of  the  said  A.  B.  at  the  public 
election  then  about  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  then  next 

thjj^fter  for  the  election  of  [a  governor  of  the  state  of  Louisiana],  did 
oner  to  the  said  A.  B.  [the  sum  of  ten  d6llars,  or  any  other  advantage 
or  emolument  which  would  constitute  bribery,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term  in  the  book  of  Definitions,  describing  what  such 
advantage  or  emolument  is],  as  a  bribe,  ifJbe  would  consent  to  vote  at 
such  election  for  C.  D.  as  governor.'' 

If  the  charge  be  given  for  a  bribe,  inseii  '<  did  give"  instead  of  ^  did 
ofier;"  and  instead  of  the  words,  <<  if  he  would  consent  to  vote,''  insert 
"for  consenting  to  vote." 

If  the  charge  be  for  receiving  a  bribe,  add  at  the  end  of  the  last 
form,  <<  which  the  said  A.  B.  received,  and  promised,  in  consideration 
of  such  bribe,  to  vote  for  the  said  C.  D." 

Art  736.  Indictment  for  ofiering  or  giving  a  bribe  to  a  judge  or  clerk 
of  the  election,  or  the  officers  attending  it 

<<  That  A.  B.  being  [parish  judge  of  the  parish  of  L.,  is  by 

virtue  of  his  office  constituted  by  law  one  of  the  judges  of  the  public 
elections  for  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  governor  of  the 
state,  in  the  said  parish  of  L.  ] ;  and  that  J.  S.  desiring  to  influence  the 
said  A.  B.  to  betray  the  said  trust  reposed  in  him  by  law,  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  proposed  and 

offered  to  the  said  A.  B.  [to  procure  for  him  by  the  influence  of  him 
the  said  J.  S.  the  place  as  cashier  of  the  bank  of  in  the  city  of 

New  Orleans,  as  a  bribe,  if  he  the  said  A.  B.  would,  at  a  public  elec* 
tion  for  governor  of  the  state  then  about  to  be  held  in  the  said  parish, 
on  the  day  of  then  next,  put  into  the  ballot-box  one  hun- 

dred ballots  with  the  name  of  X.  Y.  written  thereon,  and  take  out  an 
equal  number  that  had  been  legally  deposited  therein,  containing  the 
name  of  some  other  person. " 

If  the  charge  be  bribery  against  the  judge,  derk,  or  other  officer, 
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add,  '<  which  proposal  the  said  A.  B.  did  then  and  there  accept,  and 
nfoi^isc^^  ^^  perform  the  illegal  act  so  requested  to  be  done  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  said  bribe." 

Art.  737.  The  above  form  will  serve  for  indictments  against  clerb 
and  other  officers  of  elections,  changing  only  the  allegation  of  the  office. 
Art.  738.   Indictment  for  hiring  persons  to  procure  votes. 

"That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  did  offer  or  [give,  as  the  case  is],  to  one  A.*  B.  [the  som 

of  fifty  dollars]  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  persuading  or  procuring 
persons  qualified  to  vote  as  electors  for  [governor]  to  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion then  about  to  take  place  for  X.  Y.  as  [governor],  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  [to  vote  against  A.  Z."] 

Art.  739.  Indictment  for  endeavouring  to  procure  votes  by  threats. 

<<That  A.  B.  of  the  parish  of  L.  on  the  day  of 

followed  the  business  of  a  grocer,  and  in  the  way  of  his  business,  then 
and  for  a  long  time  before,  had  the  custom  of  one  J.  S.  and  made  law- 
ful gains  by  supplying  him  with  groceries  for  his  family,  and  that  the 
said  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  last  aforesaid,  was  entitled  to  vote 

at  a  public  election  for  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state 
then  about  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  then  next  in  the  said 

parish;  and  the  jurors  further  present,  that  J.  S.  of  the  said  parish,  be-  ' 
ing  desirous  of  procuring  the  vote  and  influence  of  the  said  A.  B.  it 
the  said  election  in  favotir  of  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  &c.  as  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  parish  first 
aforesaid,  threatened  the  said  A.  B.  to  withdraw  his  custom  or  ds^g 
from  him  in  his  said  trade  of  grocer,  if  he  the  said  A.  B.  did  not,  at 
the  said  election,  vote  for  the  said  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  as  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives." 

Art.  740.  Indictment  agfainst  a  clerk  of  election  for  making  a  false 
entry. 

<<  That  J.  S.  being  afqK)inted  clerk  of  the  public  election  began 

to  be  held  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  pariah 

of  L.  for  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, and  being  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  said  office  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  aforesaid,  did  knowingly  make  a  false 

entry  on  the  list  of  voters  at  the  said  election,  by  inserting  thereon 
[insert  the  false  entry."] 
Art.  741.  If  against  a  judge. 

—"That  J.  S.  being  a  judge  of  the  public  election,  began  to  be 
held,  &c.  [as  in  the  above  form]  did  knowingly  put  into  the  ballot«-box 
a  ballot  not  given  by  an  elector,  or  [did  permit  a  ballot,  not  given  bjr 
an  elector,  to  be  put  into  the  ballot-box;]  or  [did  take,  or  permit  to  be 
taken,  out  of  the  ballot-box,  in  a  manner  not  prescribed  by  law,  a  ballot 
deposited  therein];  or  [did  designedly  change  the  ballots  given  by  the 
electors];  or  [did  designedly  destroy  the  ballots  given  by  the  eleelois 
at  such  election  by  burning  the  same];  or  [did  designedly,  by  omittiog 
to  seal  the  box,  or  any  other  omission  or  act,  describing  it],  destroy  or 
change  the  ballots  given  at  the  said  election."] 

Art.  742.  The  other  ofiences  under  the  second  chapter  of  the  seventh 
title  of  the  Penal  Code,  may  be  indicted  according  to  the  above  form, 
stating  in  the  same  manner  the  office  of  the  defendant,  and  the  actor 
omission  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  article  eiMting  the 
offence. 
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Art.  743.  Indictment  for  bringing  armed  men  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  of  election. 

<<That  A.  B.  having  under  his  orders  [as  colonel  of  the  militia 

of  the  state,  or  other  military  office,  if  he  hold  one,  stating  it],  a  body 
of  troops  or  armed  men,  did  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.  order  and  bring,  [or  did  keep,  according  to 
the  fact],  the  said  troops  within  one  mile  of  the  [courthouse]  of  the  said 
parish,  where  a  public  election  for  [members  of  the  general  assembly] 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  was  on  that  day  held,  and  [if  such  be  the 
charge,  add]  with  intent  to  influence  the  said  election." 

Art.  744.  Indictments  for  riots  at  elections,  must  be  in  the  form  of 
indictments  for  riots  on  other  occasions,  only  adding  to  the  charge  that 
such  riot  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  at  which  a  public  election 
was  then  held. 

Art.  745.  Indictments  for  other  offences  committed  at  elections, 
must  state  the  holding  of  the  election  in  the  form  above  given,  and  the 
ofience  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  article  which  forbids 
the  offence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of^forms  used  in  prosecutions  far  offences  against  the  liberty  of 

the  press. 

Art.  746.  Indictment  for  preventing  any  one  from  publishing  by 
threats,  &c. 

<<  That  A.  B.  having  the  intention,  according  to  the  right  secured 

to  him  by  the  constitution,  of  freely  speaking,  writing,  and  printing 
on  any  subject,  to  write,  or  to  publish,  or  verbally  to  make  [an  inves- 
tigation into  the  public  character  and  conduct  of  J.  S.  as  governor  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  (or  as  judge  or  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  as  any  other  officer,  stating  the  office),  or  any  other  speech, 
or  publication,  or  writing,  describing  its  nature],  J.  S.  of  the  parish 
of  L.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  , 

in  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  order  to  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  said  A.  B.  from  exercising  the  right  secured  to  him  as  aforesaid, 
did  threaten  him,  that  ii'he  printed,  [wrote,  or  spoke,  as  the  case  may 
be],  the  said  investigation,  [or  other  matter,  according  to  the  fact],  he 
the  said  J.  S.  would  beat  him  the  said  A.  B.  [or  do  some  other  injury 
to  his  person,  property,  or  credit,  describing  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury,"] &c. 

If  the  offender  be  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  a  judge,  or 
judicial  or  executive  officer,  then  add,  if  his  intent  will  warrant  the 
charge,  <<he  the  said  J.  S.  being  [state  the  place  or  office],  and  hav- 
ing made  the  said  threats,  in  order  to  prevent  an  investigation  of  his 
ofBcial  conduct,  [or  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
investigation  of  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  stating  it,"]  &c. 

If  the  offence  be  committed  by  a  judge,  and  the  publication  be  pre- 
vented by  an  official  act  or  the  threat  of  one,  follow  the  above  form 
down  to  and  including  the  words,  <<  that  he  the  said  J.  S.  would," 
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after  which  insert  <*  he  being  then  [state  his  office]  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  arrest,  [or  state  any  olhcr  official  act  that  was  threatened.''] 

If  the  publication  was  prevented,  or  attempted   to  be  prevented,  1^ 

the  actual  exercise  of  the  official  act,  state, "did  by  virtue  of  his 

office,  he  being  then  [state  the  office],  arrest  or  [state  the  official  act] 
the  said  A.  B.,  and  did  thereby  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the 
said  A.  B.  from  speaking,  [printing,  or  writing,  as  the  case  may  be], 
what  he  so  intended." 

Art.  747.  Indictment  against  a  judge   for  granting  an    injuDCtioD 
against  a  publication,  under  an  allegation  that  it  was  a  libel. 

<<  That  J.  S.  being  judge  and  [state  the  office]  did  [insert  the  date 

and  place]  issue  an  injunction  commanding  A.  B.  to  desist  from  pob- 
lishing  a  writing  which  he  intended  to  publish,  entitled  or  purportiof 
to  be  [describing  the  writing]  under  pretext  [that  the  same  was  a  liba 
or  a  seditious  writing  on,"]  [stating  the  cause  for  granting  the  injuiie- 
tion.] 

Art.  748.  Indictment  for  preventing  the  investigation  of  legislstive, 
judicial,  or  executive  proceedings. 

<<  That  J.  S.  [being  a  judge,  and  state  his  office  if  he  have  soyj, 

intending  to  restrain  the  right,  given  by  the  constitution,  to  examine 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  or  of  any  branch  of  the  government, 
and  intending  also  to  give  effect  to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly, 
entitled  <  an  act,'  [insert  the  title],  passed  in  contravention  of  that 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  declares,  that  no  law  shall  be  made  to 
restrain  the  right  aforesaid,  did,"  [here  insert  the  act  done  in  obe- 
dience to  the  unconstitutional  law.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  the  forms  to  be  used  in  prosecutions  for  offences  against  puhlu 

records. 

Art.  749.  Indictment  for  forging  a  public  record. 

"  That  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.  forged  a  public  record,  purporting  to 
be  the  record  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Louisiana,  of  which 
forgery  the  following  is  a  copy  [insert  an  exact  copy  of  the  forgd 
record],  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud,  and  so  the  said  jurors  say, 
that  tiie  said  A.  B.  hath  committed  the  crime  of  forgery,  contrary,"  Ac. 

Art.  750.  When  the  forgery  consists  in  altering  a  record,  the  indict- 
ment shall  be : 

«  That  among  the  records  of  conveyances  and  other  authentie 

acts,  kept  in  the  notary's  office  now  under  the  care  of  A.  B.  notary 
public,  in  [state  the  place]  there  was  prior  to  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  a  certain  [act  of  sales],  made  by  L 

K.  to  L.  M.  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  [insert  a  copy  of  tbt 
record  as  it  was  before  the  alteration],  and  that  J.  S.  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.  made^ 

without  any  legal  authority,  and  with  intent. to  injore  or  defirandf 
made  such  alterations  in  the  said  record  as  to  make  it  appear  to  ba  rf 
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the  following  tenor  [insert  a  copy  of  the  record  as  altered],  and  so  the 
said  jurors  say^  that  the  said  J.  S.  hath  committed  the  crime  of  for- 
ger}'." 

Art.  751.  When,  from  obliterations  made  in  the  original  record  it 
is  di£Scult  to  prove  what  its  exact  tenor  was  before  the  alterations,  the 
form  shall  be : 

^^  That  among  the  records  [designating  them  as  above]  there  was 

one  purporting  to  be  [describe  the  nature  of  the  altered  record  as  it 
was  before  tlie  alteration],  and  that  J.  S.  on  the  day  [state  the  date] 
at  the  parish  of  L.,  without  lawful  authority,  and  with  design  to  injure 
or  defraud,  made  such  alterations  in  the  said  record  as  to  make  it 
appear  to  be  of  the  following  tenor/'  [insert  a  copy  of  the  record  as 
altered.] 

Art.  752.  Indictment  for  forging  an  official  certificate  of  an  officer 
having  the  custody  of  public  records. 

— ^<<Did  make  and  forge  a  false  certificate,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy,  [insert  an  exact  copy  of  the  forged  certificate],  with  the  design 
to  injure  or  defraud,  and  so  the  said  jurors  say,  that  the  said  J.  S.  hath 
committed  forgery,  contrary/'  &c. 

Art.  753.  Indictment  for  carrying  away,  defacing,  or  destroying  a 
public  record. 

«  That  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  in  the  parish  of  did  fraudulently  [carry  away^, 

[deface],  or  [as  the  case  may  be,  destroy],  a  public  record,  that  is  to 
say,  the  record  of  [the  death  of  A.  B.  kept  by  the  recorder  of  births 
and  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans],  [or  any  other  public  record," 
describing  it.] 

Art.  754.  If  either  of  the  above  ofiences  be  committed  by  the 
officer  having  the  custody  of  the  record,  in  relation  to  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  it  must  be  thus  stated,  after  .describing  the 
ofience:  <<  with  design  to  injure  or  defraud  :  he  the  said  J.  S.  being  at 
that  time  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  said  public 
record." 

Art.  755.  If  the  ofience  be  concealing  or  carrying  away  the  record 
by  an  officer,  the  description  of  the  ofience  must  be,  <<  did  [conceal] 
or  carry  away  a  public  record,  [describing  it],  so  that  persons  inter- 
ested therein  could  not  have  access  to  it ;"  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
<<  did  advise  or  counsel  to  such  [forgery],  [destruction],  or  [carrying 
away],"  according  to  the  case. 

Art.  756.  Other  forms  against  officers  for  ofiences  afiiecting  public 
records. 

— '<  That  J.  S.  being  an  officer  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  public 
records,  that  is  to  say,  [describe  the  office],  did,  knowingly  and  frau- 
dulently, certify  the  entry  of  an  act  on  the  said  records,  in  the  name  of 
one  A.  B.  who  was  not  present  at  the  time  such  act  purports  to  have 
been  passed  ;  or  [who  did  not  consent  to  such  act],  which  act  is  in 
tbe  words  following,  [insert  copy  of  the  act."] 

Or, «  did  intentionally  and  fraudulently  place  on  the  said  regis- 
ter or  records,  an  act  in  words  following,  [copy  the  act],  under  the 
date  of  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  which 

was  not  the  date  at  which  the  said  act  was,  in  truth,  registered  or  re- 
corded, with  intent  to  give  an  illegal  advantage  to  [naming  the  person 
favoured  by  the  fraud  ;  or  say,  to  some  one  to  the  jurors  unknown."] 
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Or, <<did  fraudulently  permit  A.  B.  or  [some  penoBy  to  the 

jurors  unknown,]  to  personate  one  I.  K.,  and  in  his  name  and  without 
his  authority,  in  the  etecution  of  an  act,  entered  or  intended  to  be 
entered  on  such  record  or  registry." 

Or, "  did  undesignedly,  and  for  want  of  proper  care,  suffer  the 

said  records,  so  entrusted  to  his  care,  [or  some  part  of  the  records, 
describing  it,]  to  be  [defaced,]  or  [taken  away,]  [or  lost,]  or  to  be 
altered,  so  that  a  certain  [act]  which  was  truly  entered  on  the  said  re- 
cord or  registry,  in  the  following  words,  [insert  a  copy  of  the  original 
(act)],  appeared,  after  such  alterations,  to  be  an  [act]  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, [insert  the  (act)  as  altered];  by  reason  of  which  [alterations,] 
[defacement,]  [obliterations,]  or  [loss,]  one  A.  B.  was  injured  in  his 
property,]  [condition,]  or  ^reputation,"]  according  to  the  case. 

Or,  — --did,  in  his  official  capacity,  certify  as  true  that  [insert  the 
act  falsely  certified]  when,  in  fact  and  truth,  the  part  so  certified  was 
false  ;  by  reason  of  which  false  certificate  one  A.  B.  was  injured,"  ftc 
[as  in  the  last  charge]. 

If  in  the  last  case  the  accusation  be,  that  the  falsehood  was  fraudu- 
lently certified,  it  must  be  so  stated  ;  but  need  not,  unless  specially 
intended  inasmuch  as  the  mere  falsehood  is  a  misdemeaaor,  and  the 
doing  it  fraudulently  is  a  crime. 

Art.  757.  Indictment  for  using  a  record  so  forged,  or  fraudulendy 
made,  or  entered. 

[Charge  the  offence  according  to  to  the  circumstances,  as  set 

forth  in  one  of  the  preceding  forms  of  this  chapter,  and  then  add,] 
«  and  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that  Y.  Z.  well-knowing 
the  premises,  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  in  the 

parish  of  L.  [used  the  said  record  or  act,  so  (forged,)  or  fraudulently 
entered,]  or  [made,]  or  registered,  or  [recorded]  on  the  said  [false  declar- 
ation J  [as  the  case  may  be,]  producing  the  same  in  a  court  of  the  pa^ 
ish  of  L.  [stating  the  court]  as  testimony,  or  by  [state  the  means  by 
which  advantage  was  endeavoured  to  be  derived  ut>m  the  finuidufent 
act."] 


CHAPTER  X. 


Of  the  forms  used  in  prosecutions  for  offences  against  the  current 

coin  and  public  securities. 

Art.  758.  Indictment  for  counterfeiting. 

^ — ^^  Did  counterfeit  [two  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  calM 
eagles  ;  or  one  silver  coin  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  or  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  called  a  dollar  ;  or  one  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  called  a 
half-johannes  ;  or  any  other  gold  or  silver  coin,  according  to  the  case, 
describing  them  only  by  their  popular  names,  without  adding  their 
value  or  any  other  description. 'H 

Art  759.  Indictment  for  passing  or  oflferiog  to  pass. 

That  J.  S.  one,  &c.  [as  in  the  form]  having  in  his  poaseasiott  oae 

counterfeited  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  called  an  eagle,  or  aoe 
[describing  the  counterfeited  coin  as  above],  and  knowing  fSe-Mmeto 
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be  counterfeited,  did,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at  the  parish 
of  L.,  pass  or  offer  to  pass  the  same  [as  the  case  may  be]  to  one  I.  K. 
or  to  some  person  to  the  said  jurors  unknown,"  &c.    . 

Art.  760.  Indictment  for  having  in  possession  dies  or  other  instru- 
ments. 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  had  in  his  possession  a  die  [or  some 
other  instrument,  describing  it  as  a  punch,  screw,  or  other  implement, 
by  name,]  such  as  is  usually  employed  solely  for  the  coinage  of  money, 
with  the  intent  of  committing  the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  or  of  aiding 
therein.'^ 

Or, '<did,  on  the  day  of    .  in  the  year  , 

at  the  parish  of  L.,  repair  a  die  [or  other  instrument,  describing  it,  as 
2L  punch,  screw,  or  other  implement,  by  name,]  such  as  is  usually  em- 
ployed solely  in  the  coinage  of  money,  with  the  intention  of  commit- 
ting the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  or  of  aiding  therein." 

Or, *^  had  in  his  possession  and  did  conceal  certain  base  metal 

prepared  for  coinage,  with  the  intention,'' &c.  [as  above.] 

Art.  761.  Indictment  for  having  counterfeit  coins  in  possession  with 
intent  to  pass  them. 

*'ThatJ.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  had  in  his  possession  [three  counterfeit- 
ed gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  called  half  eagles,  and  ten  counter- 
feited silver  coins  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  called  dollars],  with  intent 
to  pass  them  as  true,  or  cause  them  to  be  passed  as  true,  contrary  to 
the  laws,"  &c. 

Art.  762.  For  diminishing  the  weight  of  coins. . 

<<That  J.  S.  Having  in  his  possession    [ten  gold  coins  of  the 

United  States,  called  eagles,]  with  intent  to  profit,  did,  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish  of  L.,  diminish  the 

weight  of  the  said  coins,  and  did  afterwards,  on  the  same  day  and  year, 
at  the  place  aforesaid,  pass  [or  attempt  to  pass^  according  to  the  case], 
the  same  for  the  value  the  said  coins  had  be  fore  the  weight  was  so 


diminished." 
stated,  insert,' 
passed  for  the 
in  value,"  &c. 


Or,  after  the  charge  of  diminishing  the  weight,  as  above 

<<  did  send  or  carry  the  same  to  [stating  the  place]  to  be 

value  the  said  coins  had  before  they  were  so  diminished 


CHAPTER  XL 


Forms  used  in  prosecutions  far  offences  against  the  public  receivers. 

Art  763.  Indictment  against  receivers  of  public  money  for  the  frau- 
dulent appropriation  thereof. 

"That  J.  S.  being  a  person  legally  empowered  to  receive  mo- 
ney or  [security  for  money]  for  the  state,  or  for  the  corporation  of 
[giving  the  title  of  the  corporation],  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce  [state 
the  description  or  name  of  the  office]  did,  on  the  day  of 
in  the  year  ,  and  on  sundry  other  days  between  that 
time  and  the  day  of  commencing  the  prosecution  for  this  offence^  ille- 
4  A 
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gaily  appropriate  certain  large  sums  of  inoQey  [or  certain  securities  for 
money,  describe  ihem],  amounting  in  all  to  one  thousand  dollars,  which 
he  had  before  that  time  received  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  [or  for  the 
public  corporation,  naming  it]  ;  and  did,  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  last  aforesaid,  at  the  said  parish,  by  rendering  a  false 

account,  or  [as  the  case  may  be]  by  producing  false  vouchers  [describ- 
ing them,]  or  by  other  means  [describing  those  means,]  did  endearour 
to  conceal  such  illegal  appropriation,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  [or  the  corporation  of  (naming  it)],  of  the  said  moneys 
[or  securities,  as  the  case  may  bo."] 

Art.  764.  Indictment  for  illegal  appropriation  with  intent  to  restore 

the  same. 

As  in  the  preceding  form,  omitting  the  charge  of  rendering  a  false 
account  and  all  the  subsequent  part  of  the  charge,  and  instead  thereof 
state, "  and  the  jurors  further  present  that  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  demand  was  made  by  A.  B. 

a  person  legally  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  the  state  [or  the  corpor- 
ation] from  the  said  J.  S.  of  the  sum  [or  of  the  securities]  so  illegally 
appropriated  by  him  ;  but  that  he  did  not,  within  three  days  after  such 
demand,  pay  the  same." 

Art.  765.  Indictment  for  not  depositing  public  money. 

^^  That  J.  S.  being  a  person  legally  empowered  to  receive  money 

or  securities  for  money  for  the  state,  [or  for  the  corporation  of  (naming 
it)]  by  virtue  of  his  office  [state  what  it  was],  did,  on  the  day  oif 

in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  receive  a  sum  [or  sums, 

as  the  case  may  be],  of  money  [or  securities]  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  dollars  and  upwards,  and  did  not,  within  three  days  after  hiT- 
ing  so  received  the  said  sum  of  money  or  securities,  deposit  the  same 
in  an  incorporated  bank,  according  to  the  directions  given  by  law, 
although  a  bank  of  that  description,  to  wit,  the  bank  of  L.  was  within 
three  leagues  of  the  place  of  abode  of  the  said.  J.  S." 

If  the  bank  was  more  than  three  leagues  and  not  more  than  twenty 
from  the  receiver's  abode,  then  the  diarge  must  be,  <<  that  he  did  not 
make  the  deposit  within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  the  same,  and  that 
the  treasurer  of  the  state  did  not  enlarge  the  time  allowed  for  making 
the  said  deposit." 

Art.  766.  Indictment  for  extortion  by  a  receiver. 

"That  J.  S.  being  a  person  legally  appointed,  by  virtue  of  his 

office  [state  the  office]  to  receive  taxes  for  the  state  [or  for  the  corpora- 
tion of  L.]  on  the  [state  the  date  and  place],  did,  under  pretence  of  col- 
lecting the  said  tax,  extort  from  one  A.  B.  the  sum  of  ,  whieh 
was  not  due  for  such  tax;  or  [did  attempt  to  extort  from  A.  B.  a  sum  of 
more  than  was  really  due  for  such  taxes];  or  did  demand  a  sum 
of  or  an  emolument  of  [describing  the  nature  of  the  emolument, 
or  [a  service  or  a  favour,  describing  the  nature  thereof  particularly, 
from  A.  B.  as  a  consideration  for  granting  a  delay  in  the  collection  o ' 
a  sum  of  then  due  from  the  said  A.  B.  for  taxes  to  the  said  state 
l^or  corporation];  or  as  a  consideration  [slating  any  other  consideratioQ 
iQ  relation  to  the  collection  of  such  money,  for  which  the  said  sum 
was  paid,  or  such  emolument,  service,  or  favour  was  granted,  unless  it 
were  paid  or  given  for  the  emolument  allowed  by  law  Car  audi  collec- 
tion,"] &c. 

Art  767.  Indictment  for  preventing  the  eoUection  of  puUie  nonqfi 
by  force. 
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"  That  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

parish  of  one  A.  B.  was  duly  authorized  as  [sheriff  of  the  said 

parish,  or  other  office,  designating  it],  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes 
[or  other  debt,  stating  of  what  kind],  due  to  the  state  [or  to  a  public 
corporation,  naming  it],  and  J.  S.  on  tne  day  and  year  and  at  the  place 
aforesaid,  did,  by  force,  attempt  to  prevent,  or  [did,  by  force  or  threats 
offeree,  prevent]  the  said  A.  B.  from  seizing  the  goods  of  one  C.  D., 
[or  state  any  qther  act  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing],  with  in- 
tent to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  due  from  him  to  the  said 
C.  D.  to  the  state,  [or  to  the  corporation,  naming  it],  for  taxes,  [or  for 
any  other  debt,  stating  it],  which  seizure  [or  other  act  in  which  he  was 
obstructed,  stating  it,]  was  a  duty  required  of  the  said  A.  B.  by  law 
relative  to  the  collection  of  taxes  [or  debt.''] 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Forms  of  indictment  for  offences  which  affect  foreign  commerce. 

Art.  768.  Charge  for  exporting  flour  without  inspection. 

"  Did  export  from  this  state  [or  ship  for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion] on  board  the  ship  called  the  [Andrew  Jackson]  [one  hundred 
barrels  of  flour]  without  having  caused  the  same  to  be  inspected,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  laws  of  the  state  in  such  case  provided." 

Art.  769.  For  counterfeiting  the  mark  of  an  inspector. 

"  Did  coiTNTERPEiT  the  [mark],  or  [brand],  or  [stamp],  directed 

by  the  laws  of  this  state  to  be  made  or  placed  on  all  flour  exported  from 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  made  or  placed  such  counterfeit  [mark, 
or  brand,  or  stamp,]  on  [one  hundred  barrels  of  flour,"]  &c. 

Art.  770.  For  placing  articles  of  inferior  value  in  a  package,  with 
intent  to  defraud. 

<<  Did,  with  intent  to  defraud,  put  into  a  [hogshead]  apparently 

filled  with  [tobacco],  or  [a  bale  apparently  filled  with  cotton],  or  [a  box 
apparently  filled  with  spermaceti  candles],  or  [a  package  apparently  filled 
with  cochineal],  or  [any  other  cask,  bale,  box,  or  package,  describing 
it,  with  apparent  articles],  being  merchandize  usually  sold  by  weight,  a 
quantity  of  [rubbish],  [or  any  other  article,  describing  it],  bein^  of  leas 
value  than  the  said  tobacco,  [or  other  article],  with  which  the  said  hogs- 
head, or  [bale],  or  [package],  or  [box],  was  apparently  filled,"  &c« 

Art.  771.  For  selling  merchandize  with  articles  of  inferior  value 
concealed  therein. 

^**Did  [sell],  or  [barter],  or  [give  in  payment],  to  A.  B.,  or 

[expose  for  sale],  or  [ship  for  exportation  in  a  certain  ship  called  A.  J.] 
a  [bale  apparently  filled  with  cotton,  or  other  articles  as  above],  being 
merchandize  usually  sold  by  weight,  with  a  quantity  of  [rubbish]  con- 
cealed therein,  with  intent  to  defraud,  contrary,"  &c. 

Art.  772.  For  destroying  or  injuring  a  vessel,  with  intent  to  defraud* 

<<  That  J.  S.  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 

river  Mississippi,  below  the  Balize,  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  he 
being  then  and  there  the  owner,  [part  owner],  [freighter],  of  a  certain 
[schooner]  called  the  [Bee],  or  being  then  and  there  employed  as 
[master],  [supercargo],  [seaman],  or  as  [state  any  other  capacity],  on 
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board  a  certain  schooner  called  Ihc  [Bee],  with  intent  to  defraud 
injure  A.  B.  who  was  [or  some  person  or  persoqs,  to  the  jurors  i 
known,  who  was  or  were]  the  [owner  or  owners  of  the  said  vessel] 
[of  the  cargo  on  board,  or  of  any  part  thereof],  or  [the  underwriters 
the  said  vessel,  or  the  cargo  on  board,  or  some  part  thereof,]  or  th< 
interested  in  the  said  schooner,  or  the  said  cargo,  [or  in  the  [voyage 
[freight],  or  [profits]  of  the  said  [schooner]]  ;  did  [destroy  the  s 
schooner],  or  did  injure  the  said  [schooner,]  by  [running  her  on  shoi 
or  [cutting  away  the  masts],  or  [doing  other  injury,  describing  it*' 

If  the  offence  be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  it  must  be  so  slat 
and  it  must  be  averred  that  the  offender,  at  the  time,  was  a  citizen 
this  state,  or  domiciliated  within  it 

Art.  773.  For  fraudulent  insurance. 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at: 

parish  of  New  Orleans,  caused  insurance  to  be  made  for  one  thousa 
dollars,  by  the  insurance  company  called  the  New  Orleans  Insurar 
Company,  on  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  rum,  which  he  represented 
the  said  insurance  company  as  shipped  [or  about  to  be  shipped] 
Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  for  New  York,  and  pretended  thit  t 
said  hogsheads  contained  Jamaica  rum  of  the  first  proof,  with  intent 
defraud  the  said  New  Orleans  Insurance  Company,  had  actually  shipp 
one  hundred  hogsheads  containing  water,  [or  rum  of  less  than  oneh 
the  value  of  Jamaica  rum  of  the  first  proof],  instead  of  one  hundi 
hogsheads  of  Jamaica  rum  of  the  first  proof,  contrary,"  &c. 

If  the  insurance  were  made  at  some  place  not  within  this  state,  t 
goods  must  be  stated  as  having  been  represented  as  shipped,  or  tb( 
to  be  shipped,  within  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  goods  of  inferior  val 
to  have  been  actually  shipped  there. 

Art  774.  Against  an  inn-keeper  for  concealing  a  seaman. 

<<  That  J.  S.  being  the  keeper  of  a  tavern,  or  [lodging-house, 

boarding-house],  did,  on  the  day  of  in  the  year         , 

the  city  of  New  Orleans,  entertain,  [lodge],  or  [conceal],  A.  B.  a  » 
man  who  had,  within  one  month  previous  to  the  day  last  aforesa 
DESERTED  from  a  merchant  vessel  called  the  D.  in  the  port  of  N( 
Orleans,  he  the  said  J.  S.  knowing  that  the  said  A.  B.  had  so  deserted 

Art  775.  Against  a  master  of  a  vessel  shipping  a  seaman  who  1 
deserted. 

<<That  J.  S.  being  the  master  of  a  ship  called  the  D.,  lying 

the  port  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  [insert  the  date  and  parish],  did  sa 
as  a  mariner  on  board  the  said  ship,  one  C.  D.  who  did  not  produce  1 
discharge  from  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  last  sailed,  he  t 
said  C.  D.  having  deserted  from  a  ship  called  the  Bee,  in  the  said  p( 
of  New  Orleans,  within  one  month  before  he  was  so  shipped  by  tJ 
said  J.  S." 

Art.  776.  For  using  false  weights  and  measures. 

'<  That  A.  B.  in  the  weighing  of  a  quantity  of  sugar  sold  to  C.  i 

on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  tJ 

parish  of  L.,  did  use  a  false  weight,  knowing  the  said  weight  to  1 
false,  with  a  design  to  defraud." 
The  same  form  as  to  a  false  balance. 
Art.  777.  For  a  false  measure. 

'*  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  y« 

,  at  the  parish  of  in  the  measuring  t  quaotity  [< 
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whiskey],  or  [of  cloth],  sold  on  that  day  to  C.  D.,  did  use  a  false  mea- 
sure, knowiDg  the  s^me  to  be  false,  with  intent  to  defraud." 

Art.  778.  Warrant  of  arrest  and  for  the  seizure  of  false  weights,  or 
measures. 

<«  By  A.  B.  [one  of  the  judges,  &c.]     To  the  [sherifi*  of  Ihe  city  and 

parish  of  New  Orleans." 

<<  You  are  commanded  to  arrest  J.  S.  charged  on  oath  before  me, 
with  having  fraudulently  used  a  false  weight  in  the  weighing  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  [of  sugar]  sold  to  C.  D.,  knowing  such  weight  to  be 
false  ;  and  you  are  also  commanded  to  seize  the  weights  used  by  the 
said  J.  S.  in  weighing  the  articles  sold  by  him  in  his  trade  of  [a  gro- 
cer, or  other  trade,  as  the  case  may  be]  ;  and  to  bring  as  well  the  said 
weights  as  the  said  J.  S.  before  me,  on  [insert  the  return  of  the  war- 
rant], to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.^' 

Art.  779.  When  the  weights,  or  balances,  or  measures,  are  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  warrant,  he  shall 
cause  the  measures  and  weights  to  be  compared  and  tested  in  his  pre- 
sence, by  the  officer  appointed  to  keep  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  ;  and  if  it  be  a  balance  that  is  the  subject  of  prosecution,  he 
shall  examine  it,  and  shall  retain  all  those  that  appear  to  be  false,  to 
be  used  on  the  trial,  and  afterward  destroyed  according  to  law. 

Art.  780.  The  above  forms  are  to  serve  for  purchases  by  false 
weights,  measures,  or  balances,  changing  the  words  ^^sold  to^^  for  the 
words  ^^ purchased from.^^ 

Art.  781.  For  altering  marks. 

"That  J.  S.  having  [one  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  which  had 

been  inspected  by  the  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  this  state,  and  which  barrels  had  been  marked  by  the  said 
officer  with  a  mark,  denoting  that  the  flour  contained  in  the  said  bar- 
rels was  of  inferior  quality,  did,  on  the  day  of 
in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  New  Orleans,  falsely  alter  the 
said  marks,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  said  officer  had  put  on  the 
said  barrels  a  mark  denoting  that  the  flour  contained  in  the  said  bar- 
rels was  of  the  best  quality,'*]  &c. 

Art  782.  Form  of  indictment  for  counterfeiting  a  mark  or  brand. 

"  Did,  with  intent  to  defraud,  counterfeit  the  brand  or  mark 

used  by  the  public  officer  appointed  to  inspect  tobacco,  [and  by  him  to 
denote  that  tobacco  was  of  a  good  quality]  by  marking  the  said  coun- 
terfeit brand  or  mark  on  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco.'' 

Art.  783.  Fraudulently  using  a  marked  cask,  or  box,  &c. 

"That  J.  S.  having  in  his  possession  [ten  pipes  marked,  by  one 

of  the  officers  of  the  customs  of  the  United  States  in  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  as  containing  French  brandy],  did,  on  the  day 

of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.  fraudulently 

use  the  same  for  the  sale  of  liquor  of  an  inferior  quality  than  that  de- 
noted by  the  said  mark,"]  &c. 

Art  784.  Forging  a  written  instrument. 

<<  Did  make  a  false  instrument  in  writing,  of  which  the  following 

is  a  copy,  [insert  copy  of  the  instrument],  with  intent  to  injure  or 
defraud,"  &c. 

Art.  785.  For  forging  by  altering. 

^^  That  A.  B.  on  [insert  the  date  and  place]  having  in  his  power 

a  certain  instrument  in  writing  in  the  following  words  and  [figures], 
to  wit,  [insert  copy  of  the  instrument  as  it  was  before  it  was  altered]. 
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made  such  alterations  in  the  said  instrument  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
of  the  following  tenor  [insert  copy  of  the  instrument  as  altered]  with 
intent  to  [injure]  or  [defraud,"]  &c. 

Art.  786.  When  from  obliteration  in  the  original  instrument  it  may 
be  difficult  to  prove  its  exact  tenor,  it  will  be  sufficient,  instead  of 
inserting  the  copy  of  the  original  instrument,  to  state,  **  that  haying 
in  his  possession  a  certain  instrument  in  writing,  by  which,  among 
other  things,  [he  promised  to  pay  to  the  said  J.  S.  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  said  instrument  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars],  [or 
insert  any  other  part  of  the  instrument  that  was  altered],  but  of 
which  the  other  contents  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  the  jurors  to 
en&ble  them  to  set  the  same  literally  forth,  the  said  J.  S.  on  the 
day  of  .in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish  of 

L.,  altered  the  said  instrument  so  as  to  change  the  same  into  an  instra- 
ment  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  [insert  the  copy  of  the  iostra- 
ment  altered],  with  intent  to  [injure]  or  [defraud,*']  &c. 

Art  787.  For  forgery  by  writing  over  or  on  the  back  of  a  true  sig- 
nature. 

<<  That  J.  S.  having  in  his  possession  a  paper  on  which  wis  writ- 
ten a  true  signature  of  A.  B.,  without  any  legal  authority  and  with 
intent  to  detraud,  wrote  over  the  said  signature,  [or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  paper  that  contained  such  signature^,  the  words  following,  to 
wit,  [insert  the  instrument],  with  intent  to  mjure  or  defraud." 

Art.  788.  For  forgery  by  adding  a  signature. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  ycir 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  having  in  his  power  an  instrument  in 
the  following  words,  [insert  the  copy  of  the  instrument],  written  by 
A.  B.  [or  by  some  person  to  the  jurors  unknown,  as  the  case  may  be], 
altered  the  same  by  adding  thereto  the  Cdse  signature  of  the  name  of 
A.  B.  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud." 

Art  789.  For  forgery  by  altering  an  instrument  made  by  the  offen- 
der himself. 

— ^-  <<  That  J.  S.  having  before  that  time  made  a  certain  instrument  in 
writing,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  [insert  the  copy],  delif- 
ered  the  same  to  A.-  B.,  and  that  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  the  said  instrument  then 

being  the  property  of  [insert  the  name  of  the  holder]  he  the  said  J. 
S.  with  intent  to  defraud  [or  injure],  altered  the  said  instrument  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  to  be  one  of  the  tenor  following,  [insert  copy  of  the 
instrument  as  altered,"]  &c. 

Art.  790.  When  the  forgery  consists  in  making  an  instrument  in 
the  name  of  a  fictitious  person,  the  indictment  must  be  in  the  form 
above  prescribed,  for  <<  forging  a  written  instrument"  without  any 
special  avowal  that  the  name  of  the  person  was  fictitious,  and  it  may 
be  proved  on  the  trial  without  such  special  averment. 

Art  791.  Form  of  the  charge  for  making  an  instrument  with  • 
false  date. 

-<<That  J.  S.  on  [insert  the  date  and  place]  made  a  certain  in* 

strument  in  writing,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  Qioaert  it]* 
which  instrument  was  falsely  dated,  with  intent  to  [iknure]  or  [d^ 
fraud]  a  certain  A.  B.  [insert  the  name  of  the  person  whose  intaieit 
would  have  been  afiected  by  the  false  dating  of  the  iastminent  if  Ik 
same  had  been  true,'']  &c. 
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Art.  792.  Form  of  charge  for  uttering  an  instrument  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was  the  act  of  another. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.|  made  a  certain  instrument  in  writing, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  [insert  it],  and  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud [uttered  or  passed  it,  as  the  case  may  be],  to  A.  B.  as  the  act  of 
another  person  bearing  the  Qame  of  J.  S."  , 

Art.  793.  Form  of  a  charge  for  making  a  note  in  the  offender's 
name  on  the  other  side  of  a  paper  containing  a  blank  signature. 

^*'That  J.  S.  having  in  his  power  a  paper  containing  the  true 

signature  of  one  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the 

year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  wrote  on  the  other  side  of  the 

paper,  containing  such  signature,  a  [promissory  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change, as  the  case  may  be],  purporting  to  be  the  bill  [or  note]  of 
him  the  said  J.  S.  and  signed  with  his  name  [or  firm,  as  the  case  may 
be],  so  as  to  make  the  said  signature  appear  as  the  indorsement  of  the 
said  [bill  or  note],  without  any  lawful  authority  and  with  intent  to 
defraud  [or  injure."] 

Art.  794.  Form  of  charge  for  uttering  or  passing  illegal  instruments 
in  writing. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  [insert  date  and  place]  having  in  his  pos- 
session, or  under  his  control,  an  instrument  in  writing,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy,  [insert  it],  and  knowing  the  same  to  be  [forged] 
[or  to  have  been  fraudulently  madcy  if  it  l^  not  a  forgery,  but  is  one 
of  those  instruments  the  making  or  uttering  of  which,  by  any  disposi- 
tion of  the  Penal  Code,  are  declared  to  be  an  offence],  [uttered]  or 
[passed]  the  said  instrument  to  one  CD.  with  intent  to  defraud." 

Art.  795.  For  engraving  a  plate,  or  preparing  implements  or  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose  of  forging  bank  notes. 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  [state  the  date  of  time  and  place],  did  engrave 

[or  as  the  case  may  be,  had  in  his  possession]  a  plate,  or  [did  prepare 
paper],  [a  rolling  press],  or  other  implements  or  materials,  [declaring 
what  they  were],  for  the  purpose  of  [their  or  its]  being  employed  in 
forging  the  notes  of  a  bank  [called  the  Bank  of  New  York,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  New  York],  or  [called  the  Bank  of  Canada,  doing* 
business  at  Montreal],  or  [any  other  bank  wherever  situated],  knowing 
such  purpose,  and  with  intent  to  defraud." 

Art  796.  For  havinga  forged  or fraudulentinstrument in  poaseiwiony 
with  intent  to  utter. 

*<  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

parish  of  L.,  had  in  his  possession  a  certain  instrument  in  writing,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  [insert  it];  and  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  forged,  [or  to  have  been  fraudulently  madej  if  it  be  not  a 
forgery,  but  is  one  of  those  instruments  the  making  or  uttering  of  which, 
by  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  is  declared  to  b^  an  offence], 
with  ititent  to  utter  or  pass  the  same,  and  to  defraud  or  injure." 

Art  797.  For  procuring  a  signature  by  a  false  reading  or  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  instrument. 

<<  That  one  A.  B.  being  a  person  who  from  infirmity  or  igno- 
rance [as  the  case  may  be]  could  not  read,  [or  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
language,  naming  that  in  which  the  instrument  was  written],  J.  S.  on 
the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  with 
intent  to  defnud,  induced  Uie  said  A.  B.  to  sign  as  his  act  a  certain 
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instrument  in  writing,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  [insert  it],  by 
falsely  pretendine  to  [read,  or  to  interpret  Uie  said  instrument,  or  by 
misrepresenting  its  contents,  as  the  case  may  be],  so  as  to  cause  tbe 
said  A.  B.  to  believe  that  the  said  instrument  purported  to  be  mate- 
rially different  in  this,  to  wit,  [state  the  misrepresentation^  or  the  false 
reading,  or  the  false  interpretation],  contrary,"  &c. 

Art  798.  If  in  the  case  provided  for  by  the  last  preceding  form,  the 
act  was  not  signed  but  assented  to  in  a  manner  that  would,  if  there  had 
been  no  error,  have  made  the  instrument  the  act  of  the  party,  it  mast 
be  so  stated,  instead  of  charging  that  it  was  signed. 

Art  799.  Charge  for  falsely  substituting  an  instrument  instead  of  the 
one  intended  to  be  signed. 

<<That  A.  B.  having  the  intention  of  signing  or  giving  his  legal 

assent  to  a  certain  instrument  in  writing,  so  as  to  make  it  his  act,  which 
was  prepared  by  him  or  by  his  direction,  and  purported  to  be  [insert 
copy  of  it  if  it  can  be  procured,  if  not,  state  the  general  purport  thereof 
and  particularly  the  parts  in  which  it  differed  ifrom  the  substituted  in- 
strument] ,  one  J.  S.  falsely  and  without  the  knowledge  of  tbe  said 
A.  B.  substituted  for  the  instrument  so  intended  to  be  signed,  or/egaiiy 
assented  to,  another  instrument  in  the  following  words  [insert  copy,] 
and  by  means  of  such  false  substitution  induced  the  said  A.  B.  to  sign 
[or  assent  to,  as  the  case  may  be],  the  said  last  mentioned  instrument, 
with  intent  to  defraud,"  &c. 

Art  800.  If  either  of  the  offences,  charged  by  the  two  last  forms, 
shall  be  committed  by  a  public  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  public 
acts,  or  by  a  counsellor  or  attorney-at-law,  that  circumstance  must  be 
charged. 

Art  801.  Charge  in  an  indictment  for  falsely  personating  another. 

"That  J.  S.  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  broker,  pretending  to 

be  [J.  S.  of  the  parish  of  St  Francisville,  planter],  or  [pretending  to  be 
A.  B.]  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L 

before  [I.  K.  being  parish  judge  of  the  said  parish,  acting  as  notary 
public],  in  the  name  of  the  said  [J.  S.  of  St  Francisville,  or  of  the  said 
A.  B.J  gave  his  assent  to  an  act  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  [in- 
sert it],  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  write,  authorized  the  said  notary 
to  record  his  assent,  he  personating  the  said  [J.  S.  of  St  Francisvili^ 
or  the  said  A.  B.]  to  the  said  act,  with  intent  to  defraud." 

Art  803.  Indictment  for  making  a  false  schedule  in  case  of  insolvency. 

*^  That  J.  S.  having  presented  to  the  [district  court  of  the  fint 

district]  a  petition  praying  for  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  in  order  [that 
they  might  receive  a  cession  of  his  efiects],  or  [grant  him  a  respite] 
made  a  false  account  of  his  [credits],  [property]  or  [debts]  in  the  sche- 
dule annexed  to  his  petition,  in  this,  that  the  said  J.  S.  omitted  to 
place  on  the  said  schedule  [a  tract  of  land  or  other  property,  describing 
it],  or  [a  credit  of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  A.  B.  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars], or  [a  debt  due  from  him  to  C.  D.  for  one  hundred  dollars],  or  [did 
place  on  his  said  schedule  a  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  as  due  by  him  to 
I.  K.  when  in  fact  no  such  sum  was  due],  and  did  exhibit  the  said  false 
account,  in  such  court,  as  true,  with  intent  to  defraud,'^  &a 

Art.  803.  For  fraudulently  destroying  or  concealing  books  of  ac- 
count in  cases  of  insolvency. 

^*  That  J.  S.  having  presented  his  petition  to  [slate  what  court], 

in  order  to  procure  a  meeting  of  his-creditors,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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to  them  a  cession  of  his  property,  [or  obtaining  a  respite],  and  obtain- 
ing the  relief  in  such  cases  granted  by  law,  did  fraudulently  destroy  [or 
conceal]  a  certain  book  of  accounts  [or  papers]  relative  to  his  estate, 
which,  oy  law,  he  was  bound  to  produce  for  the  use  and  inspection  of 
his  said  creditors,  that  is  to  say,  one  book  of  account  called  a  ledger, 
containing  accounts  from  the  to  [or  otherwise, 

describing  the  book  or  papers  destroyed  or  concealed."] 

Art  804.  Making  simulated  conveyances. 

"That  J.  S.  not  having  property  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  his 

debts,  did  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish 

of  L.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  property  hereinafter  mentioned  from  be- 
coming liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  make  an  act  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  [inserting  it],  which  act  the  jurors  present  was 
simulated,  and  intended  for  his  own  use,  or  for  that  of  his  family." 

Art.  805.  If  the  property  was  personal  property,  and  no  written 
conveyance  was  made,  say,  ^<  made  a  verbal  sale  and  delivery  of 

[describing  the  property],  which  sale  the  jurors  present  was  simu- 
ated,"&c. 

Art  806.  Form  of  indictment  for  receiving  a  simulated  convey* 
ance. 

Follow  the  preceding  form,  and  at  the  end  add,  "and  the  jurors 
further  present,  that  I.  K.  knowing  the  purposes  for  which  the  said 
[conveyance,]  [mortgage,]  or  [disposition,]  was  made,  and  that  it  was 
simulated,  received  the  same  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  contrary,"  &c. 

Art.  807.  For  suffering  fraudulent  judgments. 

^^<That  J.  S.  not  having  sufficient  property  to  pay  his  just  debts, 

on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  with  intent  to  defraud 

his  creditors,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  did  voluntarily  suffer  a 
judgment  to  be  entered  in  the  [parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.]  in  fa- 
vour of  one  I.  E.  the  sum  of  by  which  the  [real  property  of  the 
said  J.  S.  in  the  said  parish  was  bound]  and  [personal  property  belong- 
ing to  him  was  seized],  which  judgment  the  jurors  present  was  for  a 
sum  not  due,  or  for  a  larger  sum  than  was  really  due,  contrary,"  &c. 

Art  808.  For  recovering  such  judgment 

"  That  one  J.  S.  being  on  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  not  having  sufficient  property  to  pay  his' 
debts,  I.  K.  in  collusion  with  the  said  J.  S.  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  creditors  of  him  the  said  J.  S.  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  did 
recover  a  judgment  in  the  parish  of  L.  for  the  sum  of  which  was 

voluntarily  suffered  to  be  entered  by  the  said  J.  S.  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them;  and  the  jurors  further 
present,  that  the  said  I.  K.  recovered  the  said  judgment  for  a  sum  not 
due,  or  for  a  sum  larger  than  was  due  from  the  said  J.  S.,  and  that 
[real  property  of  the  said  J.  S.  has  been  incumbered],  and  [personal 
property  belonging  to  him  has  been  seized],  under  the  said  judgment" 

Art  809.  For  conveying  without  consideration  to  defraud  creditors, 

[Beginning  as  in  the  last  form.]  <<  Did  without  any  eonsideration  [or 
for  an  inadequate  consideration,]  [convey,]  [mortgage,]  or  [affect  by  an 
onerous  condition,  stating  it,]  all  that  [describe  the  property  sold,  mort- 
gaged, or  affected,]  to  one  I.  K."  ' 

Art  810.  For  receiving  such  conveyance. 

[Add  to  the  last  preceding  form,  <<  which  [conveyance,]  [mortgage,] 
4  B 
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or  [onerous  cooditioa,]  the  nid  L  K.  did  oq  the  daj  and  year  last 
aforenidy  at  the  place  aforesaid^  receiTe,  he  theo  wcdl  knoiruBg  tbe 

fraduleot  ioteoi." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


Forms  of  indictments  for  offences  affecting  public  property  held  far 

common  use. 

Art  811.  Form  of  indictment  for  malicioualy  breakiog  levees. 

<^  Did  maliciously  breakdown  the  levee^  or  eonbaokmeot  of  tke 

river  Mi^tsissippi,  opposite  to  the  plantation  of  A.  B.  io  the  said  pansk" 

Art.  S12.  For  impeding  navigation  by  embankments,  &.c. 

^^  Did  make  a  certain  wharf  [or  other  eonstructioa,  describing 

it,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Mississippi,  opposite  to  the  lands  of  A.  B. 
in  the  said  parish,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  was  imped- 
ed, [or  which  was  made  contrary  to  an  ordinance  of  the  police,  bung 
legally  made  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  J 

contrary  to  the  laws,"  &c. 

Art.  813.  For  erecting  obstructions  in  a  street  or  public  road. 

^<  Did  erect  a  [fence,]  [or  dig  a  ditch,]  [or  make  any  other  ob- 
struction, describing  it,]  in  the  public  road,  [or  street]  [or  square]  in 
the  said  parish,  [near  to  or  opposite  the  house  or  land  of  A.  B.,  or 
otherwise  describing  the  place,]  by  which  the   public  use  of  the  said 

S street,]   [or  road,]  [or  square,]  was  obstructed  ;  [or  did   unlawfully 
estroy  a  bridge  erected  on  the  street  or  public  road,  at  (describing  the 
place,)]  in  the  said  parish." 

Art.  814.  For  obstructing  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers. 

^^  Did  on  the  [bank,]  [or  on  the  embankment,]  for  the  space  set 

apart  by  the  police  regulation  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi  fort 
tow  path,]  erect  a  house,  [or  any  other  obstruction,  describing  it,]  by 


which  the  public  use  of  the  said 
the  case  may  be,]  was  prevented 


'bank,  embankment,  or  tow  path,  is 
'or  rendered  less  convecuent."] 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Forms  qf  indictments  for  offences  against  public  health  and  sqfety. 

Art.  815.  Indictment  for  illegally  carrying  on  a  maaufkctory  of  gun* 
powder. 

<<  Did  carry  on  a  manufactory   of  gunpowder,  [or  did  keep 

more  than  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  one  time]  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  a  public  road,  [or  of  a  dwelling  house,  to  wit,  the  dwelliog 
house  of  A.  B.  in  the  said  parish,]  [or  of  land  of  A.  B.  he  the  said  A. 
B.  not  having  permitted  the  said  manufactory  to  be  carried  oo,]  eoo- 
trary  to  the  laws,''  &c. 

Art  816.  For  carrying  on  trade  in  a  manner  daogerdua  to  health. 
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<<Tbat  J.  S.  [being  a  manufacturer  of  parchment  in  .the  parish 

of  L.>  did  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  , 

in  the  parish  aforesaid,  suffer  the  water,  in  which Jhe  skins  used  in  the 
said  manufactory  are  soaked,  to  remain  and  putrefy ,3  in  a  manner 
injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  said 
manufactory,  contrary,^'  &Ci 

Art.  817.  For  adulterating  liquors  in  a  manner  injurious  to  health. 

<<Did  adulterate,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same,  [one  pipe 

of  wine  intended  for  drinking,]  by  mixing  therewith  a  substance  called 
[sugar  of  lead]  which  rendered  the  said  wine  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  who  should  drink  thereof." 

Or "Did  sell  to  one  A.  B.  [one  pipe  of  wine  which  had  been 

adulterated  with  (as  in  the  foregoing  form)]  knowing  the  same  to  be 
adulterated." 

Art.  818.  For  adulterating  drugs. 

<^Did  fraudulently  adulterate,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 

same,  a  certain  quantity,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  of  a  drug  [called 
quinquina  or  Peruvian  bark,  or  Jesuit's  bark,]  by  mixing  therewith  a 
quantity  of  bark  of  the  oak  tree  in  the  said  drug,  [or  to  make  the  same 
injurious  to  health."] 

Art.  819.  For  selling  adulterated  drugs. 

"  Did  sell  to  one  A.  B.  one  ounce  of  a  drug  or  medicine  called 

quinquina  or  Jesuit's  bark,  or  Peruvian  bark,  which  had  been  fraudulent- 
ly adulterated  by  mixing  therewith  a  quantity  of  bark  of  the  oak  tree, 
in  such  mannner  as  to  lessen  the  e£Bcacy  [or  change  the  operation]  of 
the  said  drug,  [or  to  make  the  same  injurious  to  health."] 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Charges  in  indictments  for  offences  against  morals  and  decency. 

Art.  820.  Keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

<*  That  J.  S.  on  several  days  between  the  day  of 

and  the  day  of  in  the  parish  of  L.,  did  keep  a  disor- 

derly house  for  the  purpose  of  public  prostitution." 

Or <<  Did  [keep  a  public  tavern,  or  a  house  for  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  without  having  the  license  required  by  law."] 

Or •<  That  J.  S.  having  a  license  for  keeping  a  tavern  in  the  par- 
ish of  L.,  [or  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  retail,]  did  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  and  at  divers  other  times 

afterwards,  in  the  parish  of  permit  [here  insert  the  act  forbid- 

den by  the  license  or  by  law  to  be  done  in  the  town,]  in  the  said  tavern." 

Or ^*  That  J.  S.  having  a  license  to  keep  a  gambling  house  in  the 

parish  of  L.,  did  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  , 

and  at  divers  other  times  afterwards,  permit  [insert  the  act  forbidden 
by  the  license  or  the  law  to  be  done  in  the  gambling  house."] 

Art.  821.  For  publishing  obscene  prints  or  pictures. 

<<  Did  [make,  publish,  or  print,  as  the  case  may  be,]  a  certain 

obscene  [printj  [or  picture]  which  [was  shown  to  the  said  J.  S.  on  hii 
examination,  if  the  defendant  was  arrested  or  summoned  previous  to  the 
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fioding  of  the  indicimenty]  is  now  exhibited  to  the  said  jurors  and  will 
be  produced  on  the  trial  of  this  indictment,  but  which  caDDOt  bedecently 
described  in  words,  and  which  was  manifestly  designed  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  youth." 

Art  822.  On  the  examination  of  any  one  accused  of  this  offence,  the 
print  or  picture  must  be  exhibited  to  the  defendant  on  his  examination, 
and  marked  by  the  magistrate  and  others,  so  as  to  be  ideottfied,  and 
shall  also  be  exhibited  to  him  in  court  previous  to  his  arraignment 

Art.  823.  Form  of  charge  on  an  indictment  for  an  obscene  written  or 
printed  composition. 

<<  Did  [make,]  or  [publish,!  or  [print]  an  obscene  composition 

[of  which  the  folio wmg  is  a  copy,]  which  composition  the  jurors  pr^ 
sent  was  manifestly  designed  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth." 

Art.  824.  For  making  an  obscene  exhibition  of  the  person  in  public 
<<  Did  in  the  public-highway  to  a  number  of  persons  then  pre- 
sent designedly  make  an  indecent  exhibition  of  his  person,  or  [of  the 
person  of  A.  B.]  whereby  the  modesty  of  those  present  was  offended, 
contrary,*'  &c. 

Art.  825.  For  uttering  obscene  expressions  with  intent  to  mso/t  one 
of  the  female  sex. 

^'  Did  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  one  or  more  persons  of  the 

female  sex,  with  design  to  insult  them,  utter  divers  obscene  expressions 
as  follows,  [repeating  them,]  contrary,"  &c. 
Art  826.  For  seducing  a  woman  under  promise  of  marriage. 
— <<  That  A.  B.  being  a  woman  of  good  chaste  reputation,  at  the 
parish  of  L.  one  J.  S.  addressed  her  with  proposals  of  marriage,  which 
the  said  A.  B.  received  favourably,  and  the  said  J.  S.  thereupon  made  a 
promise  that  he  would  marry  the  said  A.  B.  ;  and  under  the  faith  of 
that  promise,  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish 

of  L.,  seduced  her,  and  afterwards  failed  to  comply  with  his  said  pro- 
mise.' 

Art  827.  For  soliciting  prostitution. 

^<*Did  for  hire  received  from  one  A.  B.  procure  the  means  of 

illicit  connexion  between  him  and  a  certain  woman  named  C.  D.  [or  a 
certain  woman  to  the  jurors  unknown.''] 

Or,  when  all  the  parties  are  unknown,  state,  <<  did  for  hire  procure 
the  means  of  illicit  connexion  between  two  persons  of  different  sexes, 
to  the  jurors  unknown." 

Or,  "  did  for  hire  [solicit]  [or  procure]  a  woman  [named  A.  B.]  or  [a 
woman  to  the  jurors  unknown,]  to  prostitute  her  person  to  a  man  named 
C.  D.  [or  to  a  man  to  the  jurors  unknown."] 

Art  828.  For  adultery  against  the  wife  and  tlie  person  with  whom 
the  ciime  is  committed. 

"  That  Anne  B.  being  the  lawful  wife  of  C.  D.  on  the  day 

of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  committed  adultery 

with  J.  S.,  and  so  the  jurors  present  the  said  Anne  B.  and  C.  D.  did 
together  commit  the  offence  of  adultery." 
Art  829.  For  adultery  by  the  husband. . 

«*That  A.  B.   being  the  lawful  husband  of  C.  D.  did  on  the 

day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.  commit  adul- 

tery with  one  E.  F.  and  did  during  the  time  he  so  committed  the  said 
oflenee,  keep  the  said  E.  F.  as  his  coneabine  in  the  houae  with  his  said 
wiCs }  [or  did,  by  ill-treating  his  said  wife,  foree  her  to  letT*  the  boosa 
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in  which  he  resided,  and  did,  after  her  departure,  keep  the  taid  E.  F. 
«  as  his  concubine  in  it'^ 

Art.  830.  For  violating  a  place  of  interment  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing. 

"  Did  open  the  [grave,]  or  [vault,]  or  [tomb,]  in  which  the  dead 

body  of  one  A.  B.  had  oeen  interred,  with  the  intent  of  stealing  the 
cofiSn  or  vestments  with  which  the  said  A.  B.  had  been  interred,  [or 
some  article,  describing  it,  which  was  interred  with  the  said  body.''] 

Art  831.  For  removing  a  dead  body  for  the  purpose  of  exposure  or 
dissection. 

"Did,  without  legal  authority,  remove  from  the  [grave,]  or 

[vault,]  or  [tomb,]  in  which  it  had  been  interred,  the  dead  body  of  one 
A.  B.  Tor  the  purpose  of  selling,  or  exposing,  or  dissecting  the  same." 

Art.  832.  For  purchasing,  selling,  or  dissecting  a  dead  body  before 
interment. 

"  Did  purchase  the  dead  body  of  one  A.  B.  from  C.  D.,  or  from 

certain  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown  ;  [or  did  sell  the  dead  body  of 
one  A.  B.  to  C.  D.  or  to  a  certain  person  to  the  jurors  unknown,]  before 
the  said  body  was  interred." 

Att  833.  For  dissecting  a  dead  body  before  interment 

*<  Did,  without  being  authorized  in  any  manner  provided  by  law, 

dissect  the  dead  body  of  one  G.  D.  which  had  not  been  interred.^' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Of  the  forma  of  indictments  for  offences  which  affect  persons  in  th^ 

exercise  of  their  religion. 

Art.  834.  For  restraining  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  force  or 
threats. 

"Did  by  force  [or  threats,  stating  of  which  kind,]  prevent 

A.  B.  from  attending  divine  service  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  attendance  was  a  lawful  act  required  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
religion,  which  the  said  A.  B.  professed." 

Art  835.  For  maliciously  preventing  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

■"  That  A.  B.  being  a  person  professing  the  [Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  being  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed,  was  desirous  of  having 
the  sacraments  of  that  religion  administered  to  him  by  C.  D.  a  priest  of 
that  church,  and  had  a  note  written  to  him  requesting  his  attendance  for 
that  purpose,  but  that  one  J.  S.  maliciously  destroyed  the  said  note  be^ 
fore  it  was  delivered  to  the  said  C.  D.  with  intent  to  prevent  the  said 
A.  B.  from  doing  the  lawful  act  of  receiving  the  said  sacraments,  which 
was  required  by  the  religion  professed  by  the  said  A.  B."] 

Art  836.  For  forcibly  obliging  another  to  perform  religious  rites. 

^<  Did  by  force  [or  threats  of  injury  to  person  or  property,  sta- 
ting what  the  threats  were,]  oblige  or  endeavour  to  oblige  one  A.  B. 
[to  receive  the  communion  accordmg  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church."] 

Art  837.  If  the  offender  be  a  Judicial  or  exeeotiye  o£Scer,  and  the 
act  be  done  under  colour  of  bis  office  ;  or  if  he  be  a  priest,  or  minister^ 
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or  preacher  of  any  religious  sect  or  congregation,  the  fact  most  be  sta- 
ted in  either  of  the  preceding  forms  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Of  the  forms  of  indictments  for  offences  affecting  reputation. 

Art  838.  Charge  for  slander,  chslrging  a  crime. 

*<  Did  in  the  presence  of  sundry  persons  make  the  following  false 

and  defamatory  allegation  of  one  A.  B. — ^he  is  the  man  who  murder- 
ed C.  D.' — intending  thereby  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  said  A.  B. 
had  committed  the  crime  of  murder." 

Art  839.  For  slander,  by  signs,  imputing  the  vice  of  habitual  drunk- 
enness. 

"That  J.  S.  being  in  company  with  A.  B.,  I.  K.,  and  others, 

on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  fa  dis- 

course arose  of  and  concerning  persons  addicted  to  the  vice  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  whereupon  the  said  J.  S.  in  order  to  make  it  falsely  be 
believed  that  the  said  I.  K.  was  guilty  of  the  said  vice,  raised  his  right 
hand  to  his  mouth  as  if  in  the  act  of  bringing  a  glass  to  his  lips,  and  at 
the  same  time,  unperccived  by  the  said  I.  K.,  with  the  other  hand  point- 
ed him  out  to  the  observation  of  the  persons  there  present ;  and  the 
jurors  further  present,  that  the  said  A.  B.,  one  of  the  said  company, 
asked  the  said  J.  S.  whether  the  said  I.  K.  was  a  drunkard,  to  which 
question  the  said  J.  S.  nodded  his  head  in  the  manner  usually  done  to 
give  an  assent,]  and  that  by  the  said  signs  the  said  J.  S.  did  falsely  im- 

Sute  to  the  said  I.  K.  the  vice  of  [habitual  drunkenness]  in  order  to  cause 
is  society  to  be  avoided  by  people  in  general." 

Art  840.  For  a  libel,  by  painting,  imputing  a  crime. 

"Did  make  and  publish  a  certain  engraved  and  printed  picture, 

by  and  in  which  a  figure,  intended  to  represent  one  I.  K.,  was  repre- 
sented as  [picking  the  pocket  of  another  of  a  purse,  thereby  intending 
to  convey  the  idea  and  make  it  be  believed  that  the  said  I.  K.  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  stealing  from  the  person],  which  picture  or  engrav- 
ing is  annexed  to  this  indictment" 

Art  841.  To  every  indictment  for  libel  by  a  fictxtre,  the  same 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  indictment,  and  shown  to  the  party  accused 
before  his  arraignment,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in 
the  chapter  of  tJb is  Code  respecting  indictments,  unless  such  picture  was 
painted  on  a  building,  or  on  some  article  too  bulky  to  be  brought  into 
court,  or  has  been  destroyed  by  some  other  means  than  the  act  of  the 
prosecutor,  or  by  his  procurement 

Art  842.  For  a  libel  charging  moral  guilt 

<<  Did  make  and  publish  [or  circulate,  as  the  case  may  be],  a 

certain  writing  of  and  concerning  one  I.  K.  in  the  words  following, 
[<  of  the  character  of  this  Mr  K.  you  may  judge  from  this  circumstance, 
that  he  was  treasurer  of  a  charitable  society  in  New  Orleans  last  year, 
and  that  a  Flemish  account  was  given  of  the  funds  ;*  meaning  thereby 
that  the  said  I.  E.  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  fands  of  acme 
charitable  society  that  were  entrusted  to  him  as  treasurer  theraof/'] 
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Art.  843.  For  a  libel  imputine  a  mental  defect  that  would  cause  the 
society  of  the  party  to  be  avoided. 

^<  Did  make,  publish,  and  circulate  a  certain  writing  concerning 

one  I.  K.y  printed  in  the  public  paper  [called  the  Daily  Gazette,]  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit :  [<  To  Mr  I.  E. — I  should  be  surprised  at 
your  conduct  if  I  did  not  know  the  unhappy  state  of  your  mind  ;  that 
no  intimacy  can  render  any  man  safe  in  your  society  ;  that  you  abuse 
and  defame,  according  to  your  caprice,  every  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  associate  with  you,  without  provocation  and  without  mercy.' "] 

Art  844.  Where  the  charge  is  direct,  as  in  the  last  form,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  explanatory  allegation  ;  where  the  words,  importing  the 
charge,  are  not  perfectly  clear,  or  their  application  is  not  apparent,  the 
meaning  must  be  alleged.  The  Code  of  Evidence  eives  rules  as  to  the 
cases  and  manner  in  which  those  allegations  are  to  be  proved. 

Art.  845.  Injury  to  reputation  by  exhibiting  an  effigy. 

<<  Did,  with  the  intent  to  bring  I.  K.  into  contempt,  and  to  ex- 
cite ridicule  and  indignation  against  him,  exhibit  [or  make  with  intent 
that  it  should  be  exhibited]  an  effigy  or  figure  intended  to  represent  the 
said  I.  K.'^ 

Art.  846.  If  more  than  twelve  persons  are  collected  to  witness  the 
exhibition  and  refuse  to  disperse,  they  may  be  indicted  as  an  unlawful 
assembly,  by  adding  to  the  above  form,  "And  that  the  said  J.  S.  [the 
person  above  indicted]  and  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  and  others  to  the  jurors  un- 
known, were  unlawfully  assembled  to  aid  each  other  in  making  the 
said  unlawful  exhibition.  And  in  case  they  refuse  to  disperse,  the 
indictment  may  be  for  a  riot,  by  adding  to  the  charge  of  an  unlawful 
assembly  the  following  :  "  And  the  jurors  further  present,  that  the 
persons  so  unlawfully  assembled,  then  and  there  committed  a  riot,  by 
remaining  together  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  half  an  hour  and  more 
after  they  had  been  warned  by  a  magistrate  to  disperse  in  the  form 
required  by  law/' 

Art.  847.  For  injury  to  reputation  by  dramatic  performances. 

"  Did,  with  intent  to  bring  one  I.  E.  into  contempt,  and  to  ex- 
cite iTdicule  and  indignation  against  him,  perform  [or  cause  to  be  per- 
formed] a  certain  dramatic  work,  called  '  the  Tarlufie,'  in  which  the 
said  I.  K.  was  represented  or  personated  by  an  imitation  of  his  person, 
dress,  manners  and  gestures,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  apparent  to 
those  who  were  present,  and  who  knew  the  said  I.  K.,  that  he  was  the 
person  intended  by  such  personification.'' 

Art.  848.  For  combiningto  make  a  false  accusation  of  a  crime. 

"That  J.  S.  and  CD.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  did  combine  falsely  to  accuse  one  I.  K. 
of  the  crime  of  stealing ;  and  in  pursuance  of  such  combination,  they 
the  said  J.  S.  and  C.  D.  [or  one  of  them,  stating  which  J  did  declare 
[state  whether  verbally  or  in  writing]  that  [the  said  I.  &.  had  stolen 
ten  sheep  from  him  the  said  J.  S.''] 

If  the  combination  should  be  to  extort  any  pecuniary  advantage,  then 
insert,  "Did,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  some  pecunis^y  advantage 
from  one  I.  K.,  combine  falsely  to  accuse  [or  to  threaten  to  accuse]  the 
said  I.  TL  of  the  crime  of  stealing,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  combina- 
tion, did,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,''  &c.  as  above. 

Art  849.  For  false  accusation  with  intent  to  extort. 

"Did,  with  intent  to  extort  money  or  procure  some  other  profit. 
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rthreaten  ODe  A.  B.  that  he  the  said  J.  S.  would  accuse  him  the  aud 
A.  B.  of  the  crime  of  rape  ;]  or  [did  falsely  aceoae  one  A.  B.  of  haFing 
committed  the  crime  of  rape  ;]  or  [did  falsely  accuse  or  threaten  to  ac- 
cuse, as  charged  in  the  preceding  form,]  one  A.  B.  of  [having  sold  the 
favours  of  his  wife,  or  other  act  that  would  bring  him  into  contempt"] 

Art  850.  For  fabricating  defamatory  papers. 

^^  Did,  without  any  lawful  authority  and  with  intent  to  injure 

the  reputation  of  one  I.  £.,  publish  or  circulate,  or  make  with  intent 
that  it  should  be  circulated,  a  false  writing,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
written  by  the  said  J.  S.  in  the  words  following,  to  wit,  [insert  copy."] 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


<y  /Ae  forms  of  indictments  for  offences  affecting'  the  person  qf 


individuals. 


SECTION  I. 

Simple  asMultf  and  batteries. 

Art  851.  Form  of  indictment  for  a  simple  assault. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  , 

at  the  parish  of  L.,  upon  one  A.  B.  did  make  an  assault  by  striking  at 
the  said  A.  B.  with  a  cane,  [or  in  any  other  manner  that  by  law  will 
constitute  an  assault,  describing  it'^ 

Art  852.  For  a  simple  assault  and  battery. 

^«<Did,  with  intent  to  injure,  make  an  illegal  assault  on  one  A. 

B.  and  struck  him  with  his  fist  in  the  face,  [or  with  a  cane  on  the  head,] 
[or  by  throwing  water  in  his  face,]  [or  by  pushing  another  person 
against  him,]  [or  by  firing  a  pistol  and  wounding  him  with  the  ball,  or 
in  any  of  the  various  ways  in  which  this  offence  may  be  committed, 
describing  the  act  without  fiction  or  exaggeration.''] 


SECTION  li. 
AsaaaH  and  batter^  in  relalton  to  the  peisen. 

Art.  853.  For  an  assault  and  battery  against  a  public  officer  in  the 
execution  of  his  offica 

-<«Did,  with  intent  to  injure,  make  an  illegal  assault  on  one  A. 


B.  [one  of  the  consUbles  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  the 
said  assault  being  in  the  lega)  execution  of  his  oflSce,  to  wit,  destrainiac 
certain  goods  of  the  said  J.  S.  by  rirtoe  of  a  warrant  l^jsiilly  isened  bf 
G.  P.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  city  court,]  he  the  said  J.  S.  well  know- 
ing the  office  of  the  said  A.  B.  Mid  tbift  be  wae  in  the  legd  emrdso  of 
them." 
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Art^  854.  For  assault  and  battery  committed  by  an  officer  under  pre- 
tence of  executing  his  office. 

<<That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  L.,  he  being  then  and  there  [sheriff  of  the  said  parish,]  under 
pretence  of  executing  his  office  by  [serving  a  summons  on  one  A.  B. 
to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  parish  court  of  the  parish,  did  make  an 
illegal  assault  on  the  said  A.  B.,  and  with  intent  to  injure,  did  seize 
him  by  the  collar  and  drag  him  in  the  street  towards  the  said  court. '*] 

If,  in  a  case  where  the  officer  had  authority  to  use  force  but  exceeded 
the  necessary  degree,  say,  <<  then  being  sheriff  of  the  said  parish,  by 
virtue  of  his  office  arrested  one  A.  B.  on  a  warrant,  [describing  it,] 
and  althougli  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  said  arrest,  yet  the  said 
J.  S.,  under  pretence  of  executing  the  said  warrant,  illegally  assaulted 
and  beat  the  said  A.  B.  by,"  [describing  the  assault.] 

Art.  855.  For  assault  against  an  ascendant — against  a  woman — a  tutor. 

<<  Did,  with  intent  to  injure,  make  an  illegal  assault  on  A.  B. 

the  [father,]  [mother,]  [grandfather,]  [grandmother,]  [tutor,]  of  him 
the  said  J.  S."  &c. 

In  the  indictment  for  assault  and  battery  by  a  man  aeainst  a  woman, 
no  particular  averment  is  necessary,  the  names,  and  the  relative  per- 
sonal pronouns  used  in  the  indictment  are  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  sex. 


SECTION  III. 

Assault  and  battery  in  relation  to  the  place. 

Art.  856.  Assault  and  battery  in  a  court  of  justice. 

<<Did  in  the  parish  court  of  the  parish  of  L.  make  an  assault.'' 

Art.  857.  Assault  and  battery  committed  in  the  house  of  another. 

«Did  go  to  the  house  of  one  I.  K.  with  the  intent  of  commit- 
ting an  assault  and  battery  on  one  A.  B.  then  residing  in  the  said 
house  as  [a  guest,]  and  did  then  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  such  in- 
tent, illegally  and  with  design  to  injure,  make  an  assault  on  the  said 
A.  B.''&c. 

Art.  858.  Assault  and  battery  in  a  church  during  the  celebration  of 
public  worship. 

<<  Did,  during  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  the  [Catholic 

church,]  with  intent  to  injure,  make  an  illegal  assault  in  the  said  church 
upon  one  A.  B.  &c.  whereby  the  congregation  of  [Catholics]  was  dis- 
turbed in  the  performance  of  their  worship,  or  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies.^' 


SECTION  IV. 


Assault  and  l>at(ery  in  relation  to  the  iatent. 


Art  859:  Assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  murder  or  ravish. 

«  Did,  with  intent  to  commit  the  crime  of  [murder]  or  [of  rape,] 

make  an  assault/'  &c. 
4  C 
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Art  860.  With  intent  to  dismember  or  inflict  ft  permanent  injory. 

<<  Did,  with  intent  to  dismember  one  I.  K.  by  cutting  off  his 

ears,  make  an  assault  on  him  the  said  I.  K.,  and  with  a  penknife  made 
several  cuts  in  his  head  and  cheeks." 

Art  861.  If  the  intent  be  to  disfigure,  say  : 

<<Did  make  an  illegal  assault  upon  one  A.  B.  ^rith  intent  to 

disfigure  him  by  slitting  open  his  nostrils,  and  in  attemptini;  the  aud 
injury  did  wound  the  said  A.  B.  in  several  parts  of  his  face.'' 

Art  862.  If  the  intent  be  to  do  a  permanent  injury,  not  amountiog 
to  dismembering  or  disfiguration,  say: 

<<  Did  make  an  illegal  assault  upon  one  A.  B.  and  with  design 

to  inflict  a  permanent  injury  by  flaming  the  said'A.  B.  in  the  right  lej^ 
did  attempt  to  cut  the  tendons  ol  the  said  leg  with  a  knife."] 

Art.  863.  If  the  design  of  the  assault  and  battery,  or  the  assaalt 
alone,  be  to  commit  any  other  crime  than  murder  or  rape,  such  ioteot 
must  be  specified  in  the  same  form  as  is  given  above  for  an  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  those  crimes. 

Art  864.  For  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  force  another  to 
commit  an  ofience. 

<<  Did  make  an  illegal  assault  on  one  A.  B.  with  intent  to  force 

him  to  commit  the  crime  of  theft  by  stealing  the  horses  of  a  cert^n  C. 
D.,  and  did  beat  and  wound  the  said  A.  B.  and  threaten  to  kill  him 
unless  he  would  consent  to  commit  the  said  crime.'* 

Art.  865.  For  an  assault  and  battery  on  a  woman,  attended  with 
immodest  words  or  actions. 

<<Did  make  an  illegal  assault  upon  one  Anne  B.,  and  did  ac- 
company the  said  assault  by  words  and  gestures  calculated  to  wound 
the  modesty  of  the  female  sex,  and  by  violently  laying  his  hands  oo  the 
said  Anne.'' 

Art  866.  If,  in  the  case  stated  in  the  last  form,  the  offender  wu 
tutor  or  curator  and  the  person  injured  was  his  ward,  or  if  the  offender 
was  schoolmaster  and  the  person  injured  was  his  scholar,  those  circum- 
stances must  be  stated,  thus  : 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at 

the  parish  of  L.,  was  the  tutor  [or  curator]  of  Anne  B.,  a  minor ;  [or 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  Anne  JB..  employed  to  teach  her  reading  and 
writing,]  [or  music,]  [or  any  other  art  or  any  science,]  and  that  on  the 
day  and  year  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  the  said  J.  S.  made  an  assault 
upon  the  said  Anne,"  &C;  as  in  tlie  last  form. 

Art  867.  For  an  assault  or  battery  with  intent  to  dishonour  or  pro- 
voke a  duel. 

<*  Did  make  an  illegal  assault  and  battery  upon  one  A.  B.  by 

pulling  his  nose  with  intent  to  dishonour  the  said  A.  B.  for  to  force  the 
said  A.  B.  to  accept  or  to  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel."] 


SECTION  V. 


Forms  id  assaults  aggravated  by  the  degree  or  the  mamiaF. 

Art  868.  For  assault  by  design  and  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

><Did,  in  consequence  of  a  premeditated  design  to  ([ wound  aad 
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otherwise  ill-treat  one  A.  B.]  [or  to  disf]g;ure,  or  to  dismember,  or  to 
inflict  a  permanent  injury,  stating  particularly  the  design,]  make  an 
assault  upon  him  the  said  A.  B.  with  a  deadly  weapon,  to  wit,  [with  a 
sword,]  and  did  wound  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  arm." 

Art.  869.  For  assault  and  battery  by  premeditated  design,  but  not 
with  a  deadly  weapon. 

**  Did,  in  consequence  of  premeditated  design  to  beat  and  ill- 
treat  one  A.  B.  [or  to  disfigure,  or  dishonour,  stating  the  intent  par- 
ticularly,] make  an  illegal  assault  upon  the  said  A.  B.  [and  with  a  cane 
struck  and  bruised  him  in  his  face  and  head."] 

Art.  870.  If  the  offences,  described  in  the  preceding  forms  of  this 
section,  be  committed  by  lying-in- wait,  that  circumstance  must  be 
charged,  thus : 

<<Did,  in  consequence  of  a  premeditated  design  [to  beat  and  ill- 
treat,  or  to  disfigure  or  dismember,  or  to  dishonour,  &c.]  lie-in-wait  for 
the  said  A.  B.  and  make  an  illegal  assault,"  &c. 

Art  871.  Assault  and  battery,  attended  by  disfiguration,  dismember- 
ing, or  other  permanent  injury,  when  no  design  to  inflict  that  degree 
of  injury  is  proved. 

^*  Did  make  an  illegal  assault  upon  one  A.  B.  and  with  design  to 

injure  him  did  [strike,]  or  [thrust,]  or  [cut  the  said  A.  B.  with  a 
sword,  state  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  the  weapon,]  so  that. the  said 
A.  B.  in  consequence  of  such  battery  was  dismembered  by  the  loss  of 
for  losing  the  use  of]  an  [eye,  a  leg,  or  other  members,  stating  which :] 
or  was  [disfigured  by  a  large  wound,  leaving  a  scar  under  the  right  eye, 
which  drew  it  from  its  natural  position,  or  otherwise,  stating  how  ;\ov 
Qdid  receive  such  injury  in  his  right  leg  as  makes  it  certain  that  he 
will,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  be  lame,]  or  such  bruises  in  his  chest  as 
renders  it  probable  that  he  will  labour  for  the  rest  of  his  life  under  the 
infirmity  of  weakness  in  the  lungs,  or  other  permanent  bodily  hurt, 
describing  it."] 


SECTION  VI. 
ForiM  of  indictment  for  false  imprisonment. 

Art  872.  Form  of  indictment  for  false  imprisonment  by  assault. 

**  Did  illegally  and  intentionally  detain  one   A.    B.    in  [the 

high-way,  or  other  place,  describing  it],  by  making  an  assault  on  him 
with  a  drawn  sword  opposed  to  his  breast,  by  which  the  said  A.  B. 
was  illegally  prevented  from  moving  from  the  place  where  he  then 
was,  by  the  just  fear  of  death  or  great  bodily  injury,  for  the  space  of 
one  hour." 

Art  873.  By  actual  violence. 

<<  Did  illegally  and  intentionally  detain  one  A.  B.  in  [describe 

the  place]  by  [violently  seizing  him'  by  the  collar  with  his  hands,  or 
by  binding  him  with  a  rope,]  [describing  the  manner  of  the  deten- 
tion], and  kept  the  said  A.  B.,  so  detained  as  aforesaid,  for  the  space 
of  [two  hours."] 

Art.  874.  By  some  material  impediment  to  the  power  of  locomotion. 

*^  Did  illegally  and  intentionally  detain  and  imprison  one  A. 

B.  in  [a  [chamber]  or  cellar,  or  other  place  in  the  said  parish],  by 
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locking  or  barring  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  said  [chamber]  whea 
he  the  said  A.  B.  was  therein,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving  the  said  place,  and  kept  him  so  imprisoned  for  the  space 
of  [ten  days."] 

Art.  875.  By  threats. 

^'^Did  illegally  and  intentionally  detain  one  A.  B.  in  [describe 

the  place]  by  threatening,  that  if  he  should  leave  the  said  pUoe 
[naming  it]  he  would  [describe  the  threat],  and  by  means  of  sach 
threats  did  detain  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  said  for  the  spice 

of  [six  hours,"]  &c. 

Art.  876.  False  imprisonment  may  be  charged  to  have  been  in- 
flicted when  such  is  the  case,  by  a  combination  of  all  the  means  stated 
in  the  preceding  forms  ;  and  may  also  be  joined  in  the  indictmeat 
with  all  the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  assault  and  battery,  statiog 
therein  the  forms  above  given. 


SECTION  VII. 

Falie  imprifonment  aggrtvated  by  the  purpoM  or  the  degree. 

Art.  877.  Indictment  for  false  imprisonment  and  conveyance  out 
of  the  state. 

<<  Did  illegally  and  intentionally  detain  one  A.  B.   [by  making 

an  assault  on  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  or  other  weapon,  or  by  seizing 
him  with  his  hands,  or  any  of  the  other  modes  above  described]  aod 
did  forcibly  convey  the  said  A.  B.,  so  imprisoned,  out  of  this  state  to 
[the  city  of  Natchez],  or  [to  some  place  to  the  jurors  unknown."] 

Art.  878.  If  the  charge  be  an  intent  to  convey  out  of  the  state, 
after  slating  the  imprisonments  as  above,  add  : 

<<  Did  keep  the  said  A.  B.  in  form  aforesaid  during  the  space 

of  [two  days]  with  intent  to  convey  him  by  force  out  of  this  state, 
[to  the  Havanna],  or  to  some  place  without  this  state  to  the  jurors 
unknown." 

Art.  879.  Form  of  charge  in  an  indictment  for  detaining  a  free  per- 
son as  a  slave. 

^<  Did,  &c.  [charge  the  imprisonment  according  to  the  fact  in 

either  of  the  above  forms,  and  add],  and  did  detain  the  said  A.  fi.  io 
form  aforesaid  during  the  space  of  [two  days]  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing or  disposing  of  him  as  a  slave,  he  the  said  J.  S.  knowing  the  said 
A.  B.  to  be  free." 

Art  880.  For  false  imprisonment  used   as  the  means  of  forcing 
another  to  commit  an  offence. 

•<<Did  illegally  and   intentionally  detain  one  A.   B.   [for  (he 


space  of  ]  by  [insert  the  means]  with  the  intent  to  force  the 

said  A.  B.  to  [aid  the  said  J.  S.  in  forging  bills  of  the  bank  of  B.  or 
any  other  offence,  describing  it."] 

Art.  881.  For  false  imprisonment  with  intent  to  commit  an  oflbnce. 
— [After  the  charge  of  the  false  imprisonment,  as  in  the  above  form, 
say,  "  with  the  intent  to  [rob  the  said  A .  B,,  or  to  murder,  or  any 
other  crime  describing  it."] 

Art  882.  If  the  intent  of  the  imprisonment  is  to  force  a  woman  to 
do  an  immodest  act,  after  the  charge  of  the  impriaonmeot,  aa  above, 
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add,  <<  with  intent  to  force  the  said  A.  B.  to  do  some  act^  or  subnoit 
to  some  treatment,  injurious  to  the  modesty  of  her  sex." 

Art.  883.  In  the  case  provided  for  by  the  last  form,  if  the  person 
accused  be  the  tutor,  curator,  or  schoolmaster  of  the  party  offended, 
it  must  be  specially  so  stated  in  the  form,  prescribed  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  chapter. 

Art.  884.  Forqi  of  indictment  when  the  imprisonment  was  legal, 
but  used  with  the  intent  set  forth  in  the  two  last  forms. 

<^  That  Anne  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  in  the  parish  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  [mis- 

demeanor, or  crime,  stating  it],  or  [having  threatened  injury  to  any 
one,  or  done  any  other  act  (stating  it)  which  would  justify  a  complaint 
and  accusation,]  one  J.  S.  procured  a  warrant  to  be  issued  against  the 
said  Anne  B.  by  G.  P.  one  of  the  justices,  &c.  for  the  said  offence, 
and  caused  her  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  thereon,  with  intent 
and  for  the  purpose  of,"  &c.  as  in  the  last  form. 


SECTION  VIII. 
Forms  of  iDdictmeot  in  cases  of  abduction. 

Art.  885.  Indictment  for  false  imprisonment  and  abduction. 

^^  Did.   [state  the  false  imprisonment  according  to  the  forms 

in  the  preceding  section,  and  add,]  with  the  intent  to  force  the  said 
A.  B.,  by  means  of  such  detention,  to  consent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
said  J.  S.  or  with  a  certain  1.  K.'^] 

Art.  886.  Abduction  of  a  female  under  fourteen  years* 

•  <<  Did  take  and  carry  away  from  the  care,  superintendence, 

and  custody  of  her  [father,]  [mother,]  [tutor,]  [or  other  person  hav- 
ing legal  charge  of  the  minor,  stating  his  quality  with  respect  to  her,] 
one  Anne  B.  a  female  minor,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  without 
the  consent  of  the  said  [father,  &c.  or  other  person  having  legal  charge 
of  the  said  minor],  and  [without  the  consent  of  the  said  Anne  B.,  if 
such  be  the  case],  with  the  intent  of  marrying  the  said  Anne  B.,  [or 
keeping  her  as  a  concubine],  [or  inducing  her  to  prostitute  her  per- 
son to  others."] 


SECTION  IX. 
Forms  of  iodictment  in  cases  of  rape. 

Art.  887.  Rape  by  force. 

<<Did  make  an  assault  upon  one  Anne  B.,  and  her,  against  her 

consent,  did  by  force  and  violence  carnally  know." 

Art.  888.  Rape  by  menace. 

<<  Did  ravish  one  Anne  B.,  and  against  her  will  did  carnally 

know  her  by  threatening  her  with  instant  death,  [or  with  putting  out 
her  eyes,  or  other  great  bodily  harm,  stating  it."] 

Art.  889.  Rape  by  fraud. 

<<  Did  approach  one  Anne  B.  she  then  being  asleep,  [or  the  room 


r 


M 
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in  which  she  lay,  she  being  in  bed,  being  dark,  or  state  such  ot 
circumstances  as  favoured  the  fraud,]  and  causing  the  said  Anne 
to  believe  that  he  the  said  J.  S.  was  her  husband,  the  said  Anne 
thus  fraudulently  did  ravish  and  carnally  know." 

Or, ^^  Did  designedly  administer  to  one  Anne  B.  a  certain  dr 

or  substance,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  [or  called  ],  by  which 

unnatural  sexual  desire  was  produced  in  the  said  Anne  Id.  [or  by  whi 
she  was  thrown  into  such  stupor  or  weakness  as  weakened  or  prevent 
resistance],  and  while  she  was  under  the  influence  of  the  said  drag 
substance,  her  the  said  Anne  did  ravish  and  carnally  know.*' 


>f 


SECTION  X. 
Formf  of  iodictmeDt  for  procuring  a  miscarriage  or  aborUon. 

Art.  890.   For  procuring  without  the  consent  of  the  woman,  I 

violence. 

p  it  That  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parii 

'■  of  9  one  Anne  B.  being  pregnant,  J.  S.  of  the  same  place,  wii 

;  intent  to  procure  the  said  Anne  to  miscarry  of  the  child  with  whi 

•!  she  was  then  pregnant,  without  her  consent  or  knowledge,  did  cau 

]  her  to  swallow  a  certain  drug  or  substance  called  ,  or  [did  app 

*  to  her  body  a  certain  substance  called  ,]  or  [did  by  violence  ai 

;  against  her  consent  forcibly  compress  the  body  of  the  said  Aone],  ai 

by  those  means  caused  the  said  Anne  to  miscarry  of  the  child  of  whii 

she  was  then  pregnant." 
Art  891.  If  done  with  the  consent  of  the  woman,  the  above  lor 

may  be  used,  substituting  only  the  words  <<  with  her  consent,"  for  tl 

words  **  without  her  consent  or  knowledge." 
^  Art.  892.  For  furnishing  the  means,  knowing  the  purpose. 

ij  The  same  form  as  above.     Instead  of  charging  that  he  ^*  did  eau 

J  her  to  swallow,"  &c.  say,  <'  did  furnish  to  her  [to  be  taken  with  h 

^  consent],  [or  to  J.  S.  to  be  administered  to  the  said  Anne  B.  witboi 

her  consent  or  knowledge,]  a  certain  drug  or  substance  called 

which  was  taken  [or  applied]  by  [or  to]  the  said  Anne  B.,  and  caoM 

her  to  miscarry  of  the  child  of  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  he  tt 

said  J.  S.  knowing  the  purpose  to  which  the  said  drug  or  substaooe  wi 
I  intended  to  be  applied." 

;  Art  893.  For  furnishing  the  means  when  they  fail  in  their  eSisct 

I  As  in  the  last  preceding  form  to  the  words  <<  which  was  taken  [c 

I  applied]  by  [or  to]  the  said  Anne  B.,"  after  which  add,  <<for  the  poi 

pose  of  causing  her  to  miscarry  of  the  child  with  whieh  she  was  the 

J  regnant,  but  which  failed  in  producing  such  miscarriage,  he  the  su 
.  S.  well  knowing,  at  the  time  of  furnishing  the  said  drug  or  substano 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  applied." 

Art  894.  If  the  offender  be  a  physician  or  surg^n,  or  midwife,  c 
practise  as  such,  that  fact  must  be  charged. 
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SECTION  XI. 
Form  of  indieUnent  for  mtlidouily  giving  a  potion  injurious  to  betlih. 

Art.  895.  <<  Did  maliciously  cause  one  I.  K.  to  swallow,  or  iur 

halcy  without  his  knowledge,  a  drug  called  ,  or  some  drug  or 

substance  to  the  jurors  unknown,  which  caused  a  violent  change  in  the 
usual  functions  of  his  body,  [or  injured  his  health."] 


SECTION  XII. 

Forms  of  charges  in  indictments  for  homicide. 

Art.  896.  Indictment  for  negligent  homicide  in  the  first  grade. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the 

parish  of  L.,  being  about  to  repair  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  believing  the 
same  not  to  be  loaded,  but  without  examining  whether  it  was  loaded 
or  not,  negligently  put  the  breach  of  the  said  musket-barrel  into  a 
heated  furnace;  and  the  jurors  present,  that  the  said  musket-barrel  was, 
unknown  to  the  said  J.  S.,  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  and  that  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  the  powder  exploded  and  drove  the  ball 
through  the  heart  of  one  1.  K.  who  was  accidentally  passing,  and  in* 
flicted  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  wound,  made  by  the  said  ball,  the  said 
I.  K.  instantly  died:  therefore  the  said  jurors  present,  that  the  said  J.  S. 
is  guilty  of  negligent  homicide  in  the  first  grade." 

Art.  897.  Negligent  homicide  in  the  second  grade. 

"That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

parish  of  L.,  [caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  mount  on  the  back  of  an  unbroke 
colt,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  him,  in  the  public  street  or  high-way, 
where,  at  the  time,  a  number  of  persons  were  passing  on  their  lawful 
business,  to  the  evident  danger  of  the  lives  of  such  persons,  without  taking 
any  precaution  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which  the  said  persons  were  ex- 
posed; and  the  jurors  present,  that  the  rider  of  the  said  colt  being  unable 
to  govern  it,  the  said  colt  ran  violently  against  one  I.  K.  then  passing  in 
the  said  [high-way]  or  [street],  and  inflicted  on  him  the  said  I.  K.  a 
mortal  bruise  on  the  breast,  of  which  the  said  I.  K.  afterwards,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  day  of  In  the  same  year,  in  the  parish  afore- 

said, died:  therefore  the  said  jurors  present,  that  the  said  J.  S.  is  guilty 
of  negligent  homicide  in  the  second  grade. 

Art.  898.  For  negligent  homicide,  in  the  first  grade,  in  the  attempt 
to  do  an  unlawful  act 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  [insert  date  and  place],  intending  unlawfully 

[and  maliciously  to  kill  an  ox  belongins  to  one  I.  K.  in  an  unfrequented 
field,  fired  with  a  rifle  loaded  with  Dall  at  the  said  ox,  without  having 
previously  examined  whether  any  person  was  concealed  by  a  bush 
which  grew  in  the  said  field;  and  the  jurors  present,  that  the  said  I.  K. 
was  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  said  J.  S.  by  the  said  bush,  and 
that  the  ball  discharged  from  the  said  rifle,  as  aforesaid,  after  killing 
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the  said  ox,  entered  the  right  side  of  the  said  1.  K.  and  inflict 
mortal  wound]  of  which  the  said  I.  K.  afterwards,  on  the  same 
and  year,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  died  :  wherefore  the  said  jurors 
sent,  that  the  said  I.  K.  has  committed  the  first  grade  of  n^Iij 
homicide  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act.'' 

ArU  899.  Negligent  homicide,  in  the  second  grade,  in  the  comi 
sion  of  an  unlawful  act. 

"That  J.  S.  on  the  [insert  date  and  place]  [intending  ao< 

tempting  to  kill  and  steal  a  turkey  belonging  to  I.  K.  then  feeding  i 

the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  said  I.  K.  negligently  fin 

fowling-piece,  loaded  with  powder  and  small  shot,  at  the  said  turl 

but  in  the  direction  of  the  window  of  the  said  house,  and  that  som 

the  shot,  so  fired  from  the  said  fowling-piece,  passed  through  the  \ 

j  dow  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  right  temple  of  A.  I 

"*!  female  child  of  the  said  I.  K.,  aged  five  years  or  thereabouts,  of  wl 

'I  wound  the  said  A.  K.  afterwards,  on  the  same  day  and  year  and  at 

j  place  aforesaid, -died] :  therefore  the  jurors  present,  that  the  said  J. 

hath  committed  the  second  grade  of  negligent  homicide,  in  the  [atteo; 
to  do  an  unlawful  act.'' 

Art  900.  In  all  indictments  for  homicide,  in  doing  or  attemptiog 
do  an  unlawful  act,  the  circumstances  of  such  unlawful  act  must  be  < 
tailed  with  as  much  precision  as  if  the  indictment  were  for  doing  s 
act;  and  also,  it  must  be  stated  whether  the  unlawful  act  were acco 
plished,  or  only  attempted,  because  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  thi 
circumstances  only  that  the  court  can  determine  the  degree  of  t 
ofience  and  the  manner  of  punishment" 
Art  901.  Indictment  for  manslaughter. 

«  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,itl 

parish  of  L.  under  the  immediate  influence  of  sudden  passion,  arisi 
from  an  adequate  cause,  did  [strike  one  I.  K.  on  the  head  with  1 1 
of  iron,  and  did  thereby  inflict  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  the  said  I. 
afterwards,  on  the  same  day  and  year,  and  at  the  parish  aforesai 
died]  :  wherefore  the  said  jurors  present,  that  the  said  J.  S.  the  si 
I.  K.  then  and  there  unlawfully  did  kill  and  slay." 
Art.  902.  Charge  in  an  indictment  for  murder. 

«  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  t 

parish  of  L.  with  a  premeditated  design  to  kill  one  I.  K.  made  an  J 
sault  upon  the  said  I.  E.  and  with  a  dirk  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  < 
the  left  breast  of  him  the  said  I.  E.,  of  which  wound  he  the  said  1. 1 
afterwards,  on  the  day  of  in  tfce  year  aforesaid,  at  the  pla< 

last  aforesaid,  died:  wherefore  the  said  jurors  present,  that  the  sa 
J.  S.  the  said  I.  E.,  in  manner  aforesaid,  with  a  premeditated  desig 
did  kill  and  murder." 

Art  903.  Indictment  for  infanticide. 

— — -<<  That  J,  S.  on  the  [insert  date  and  place],  in  order  to  conce 

the  birth  of  a  male  child,  born  on  the  day  of  in  the  J0 

of  [insert  the  name  of  the  mother],  or  [if  the  person  accused 

the  mother,  say,  of  the  said  J.  S.]  did,  with  a  premeditated  design  I 

kill,  expose  the  said  child  to  the  mclemency  of  the  weather  in  an  w 

frequented  field  in  the  said  parish,  on  the  night  of  the  said  day  c 

and  left  the  said  child  so  exposed  during  the  whole  of  tho  iu< 

night,  of  which  exposure  the  said  child,  on  the  same  nigh^  died:  wiien 
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fore  the  said  Jurors  present,  that  the  said  J.  S.  the  said  male  child  did, 
in  manner  aforesaid,  with  premeditated  design,  kill  and  murder. '^ 

Art.  904.  For  assassination  to  conceal  a  crime. 

<<  That  J.  S.  [insert  date  and  place]  having  committed  the  crime 

of  robbery  by  violently  and  fraudulently  taking  from  the  person  of 
A.  B.  against  his  will,  one  gold  watch  and  fifty  Mexican  dollars,  in 
order  to  conpeal  the  said  crime,  with  premeditated  design  to  kill,  did 
make  an  assault  on  the  said  A.  B.  and  by  discharging  a  pistol,  loaded  with 
powder  and  ball  and  buckshot,  against  the  head  of  him  the  said  A.  B., 
with  the  said  ball  and  buckshot,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  under  the 
right  eye  of  the  said  A.  B.,  of  which  wound  the  said  A.  B.  afterwards, 
on  the  day  of  died  :  therefore  the  jurors  say,  that  the 

said  J.  S.  the  said  A.  B.  did,  in  manner  aforesaid,  with  a  premeditated 
design,  kill,  murder,  and  assassinate.^^ 

Art.  905.  Assassination  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

rrish  of  L.,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  crime  of  robbery  of  one 
K.  by  violently  and.  fraudulently  taking  from  the  person  of  the  said 
I.  E.,  against  his  will,  one  gold  watch,  did,  with  premeditated  design 
to  kill,  make  an  assault  upon  one  A.  B.  who  tlien  and  there  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  said  robbery,  and  with  a  sword  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  said  A.  B."  &c.  [as  in  the  preceding 
form.] 

Art  906.  Assassination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  inheritance, 
and  by  hiring  to  murder. 

^<That  J.  S.  being  the  next  of  kin  to  one  I.  K.  for  the  purpose 

of  obtaining  the  inheritance  of  the  said  I.  E.  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  ,  did  hire  P.  L.  and  N.  0.  for  a  reward  promised  to 

them  by  the  said  J.  S.  to  kill  the  said  I.  K.  and  that  the  said  P.  L.  and 
N.  0.  agreed  to  murder  and  assassinate  the  said  I.  E.  for  the  said  hire, 
^nd  in  pursuance  of  such  agreement  on  the  night  of  the  day  last  afore- 
Mid,  entered  the  bed-room  of  the  said  I.  E.  and  did  make  an  assault 
upon  him  the  said  I.  E.  there  lying  in  his  bed,  and  the  said  I.  E.  with  a 
pillow  pressed  by  them  on  his  face  did  sufibcate,  of  which  sufibcation 
the  said  I.  E.  then  and  there  died  :  wherefore  the  said  jurors  present, 
that  the  said  J.  S.  and  the  said  P.  L.  and  the  said  N.  0.  the  said  I.  E. 
with  a  premeditated  design  then  and  there,  in  manner  aforesaid,  did 
kill,  murder,  and  assassinate." 

Art  907.  Assassination  by  the  mean^  used  to  murder;  lying-in- wait, 
arson,  poison. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  [set  forth  the  date  and  place]  with  a  premedi- 
tated design  to  kill  one  1.  E.  did  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  a  wood  through 
which  the  J.  S.  expected  that  the  said  I.  E.  would  pass,  and  did  then 
and  there  make  and  assault  on  the  said,"&c.  [as  in  the  preceding  form.] 

Art  908.  By  arson. 

"With  a  premeditated  design  to  kill  one  I.  E.,  did  set  fire  to 

the  dwelling-house  of  the  said  I.  K.  in  which  he  the  said  I.  E.  then 
was,  and  by  means  of  such  fire  did  burn  and  consume  the  said  dwell- 
ing-house, and  by  the  fire  and  smoke  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  said 
house  the  said  I.  E.  was  sufibcated  and  burned,  and  of  which  burning 
and  sufibcation  the  said  I.  E.  then  and  there  died  :  wherefore  the  said 
jurors  present,  that  the  said  J.  S.  the  said  I.  E.  with  a  premeditated 
design  then  and  there  did  kill,  murder,  and  assassinate." 
4  D 
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Art  909.  By  poison. 

"  That  J.  S.  havipg  the  premedilated  design  to  lull  out  I 

on  the  day  of  in  the  year  *  did,  in  order  toe 

such  design,  mix  a  certain  poison,  called  opium,  ia  the  soup  prep 
for  the  dianer  of  (he  said  I.  K.,  and  the  said  I.  K.  having  oa 
same  day  and  year,  at  without  any  knowledge  of  nch  i 

ture,  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  said  soup  with  the  said  poison  m' 
therein,  by  the  efiect  of  the  said  poison  became  disordered  in  his  b 
and  afterwards  of  such  disorder,  caused  by  the  said  poison,  to 
from  the  day  last  aforesaid  unlil  the  day  of  now  last 

lanf^uished,  and  then  of  the  »id  disorder,  so  caosed  as  aforesaid,  ii 
parish  aforesaid,  died:  wherefore  the  jury  present,"  &c  [asinlhel 

Art.  910.  In  charging  murder  and  assassinstion  by  poison,  it  is 
ceasary  to  state  that  the  poison  was  taken  by  the  deceased  nil 
knowing  that  it  was  poison,  otherwise  it  might  amount  only  to  a  cfa 
of  aiding  in  suicide,  which  is  another  oScnce.  It  is  also  necessai 
state  the  time  of  giving  the  poison  and  the  time  of  death. 

Art  911.  If  the  indictment  state  one  kind  of  poison,  and  thep 
is  death  by  another,  it  wilt  support  the  indiclmenL 

Art.  913.  When  any  circumstance  in  the  situation  or  thecondii 
of  llie  person  killed  gives  to  murder  the  character  of  assassin atioii, ' 
sufficient  to  slate  that  circumstance  in  the  indictment,  after  the  nam 
the  person  killed.  The  same  rule  applies  as  to  murder  under  ti 
where  the  trust  arises  from  the  relative  conditions  or  relatiooshif 
the  murderer  with  the  person  murdered;  such  condition  or  relation 
being  stated  after  the  name  of  the  person  accused.  When  the  I 
arises  under  a  special  or  implied  promise,  it  must  be  stated  thus: 

«'  That  J.  S,  on  [inserting  the  date  and  place],  being  [the  ms 

of  a  vessel  called  the  Fly,  then  bound  on  a  voyage  from  New  Od 
to  Havanna,  took  on  board  the  said  vessel,  as  a  passenger,  one  I.  K. 
promised  to  convey  him  (the  danger  of  the  seas  excepted]  from 
said  port  of  New  Orleans  to  the  Havanna  ;  but  the  jurors  present, 
the  said  J.  S.  violating  the  trust  so  reposed  In  him,  and  with  prem 
tated  design  to  kill,  did,  on  the  day  of  last,  on  board 

said  vessel  called  the  Fly,  then  lying  in  the  river  Mississippi,  wji 
the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  make  an  assault  upon  him  Ihe  said  I.  K. 
by  force  threw  the  said  I.  K.  from  the  deck  of  the  said  vessel  into 
water  in  the  said  rivor,  where  the  said  I.  K.  sunk  and  was  suf&fi 
by  the  eaid  water,  and  then  and  there,  in  consequence  of  such  auBc 
tion,  instantly  died  and  was  drowned;]  wherefore,"  &c. 

Art.  913.  Attempt  to  kill  by  poison. 

The  charge  Is  the  same  as  that  of  assassination  by  poison,  oiniti 
only  the  latter  part  which  charges  the  death. 

Art.  914.   Charge  for  aiding  in  suicide. 

"  That  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,it 

parish  of  L.,  committed  suicide  by  [swallowing  a  quantity  of  poi: 
which  then  and  there  killed  him] ;  and  that  J.  S.  before  that  time,  i 
is  to  say,  on  the  day  of  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  [procu 

the  said  poison  and  gave  it  to  the  said  A.  B.  for  the  purpose  of  enabl 
him  to  commit  the  said  suicide,  he  the  said  J.  S.  well  knowing  thi 
was  the  intention  of  the  said  A.  B.  to  destroy  his  own  life  [by  swolli 
ing  the  said  poison.  ] 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Forms  of  indietmeDtB  and  other  proceediogs  against  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code 

respecting  duels. 

Art  915.  Using  insulting  words  or  gesturesi  or  making  an  assault 
to  provoke  a  duel. 

"That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  and  place],  intending  to  provoke  one 

I.  K.  to  fight  a  duely  or  if  the  said  I.  K.  should  not  fisht  a  duel  in  con- 
sequence of  such  provocation,  that  the  said  I.  E.  should  be  dishonoured, 
did  use  the  following  words,  speaking  to  the  said  I.  K.,  [^you  are  a 
coward'];  or  did  use  an  insulting  gesture,  by  [snapping  his  fingers  in 
the  face  of  the  said  I.  K.];  or  did  make  an  assault  upon  the  said  I.  K., 
by  striking  him  in  the  face  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  other  insult, 
assault,  or  insulting  gesture,"  [describing  it,]  &c. 

Art.  916.  Answers  and  explanations  of  the  defendant. 
**  To  the  district  court  of  the  second  district  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

<<The  answer  and  explanation  of  J.  S.  to  the  indictment  [or  infor- 
mation] filed  against  him  for  using  insulting  words  [or  gestures]  to 
[or  of]  I.  K.,  [or  assaulting  him,  as  the  case  may  be,]  with  intent  to 
provoke  the  said  I.  K.  to  fight  a  duel,  or  as  an  alternative  to  disho- 
nour him — this  defendant  saith,  that  the  [words  or  gestures,  as  the 
case  may  be,]  charged  in  the  said  indictment  were  used  [in  the  heat 
of  passion,  that  he  is  truly  concerned  for  having  used  them,  and  that 
he  has  the  highest  respect  for  the  said  I..  K.,  and  never  seriously 
intended  to  impeach  his  courage'^] — [or  any  other  denial  or  explana- 
tion that  he  may  deem  satisfactory.] 

Art.  917.  Certificate  when  the  court  is  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

^'By  the  district  court  of  the  second  district,  &c. 

"  Whereas  an  indictment  was  filed  in  this  court,  on  [insert  date,] 
charging  [insert  the  charge]  ;  and  whereas  the  said  J.  b.  afterwards 
presented  to  this  court  an  answer  and  explanation  [or  acknowledg- 
ment] [or  denial]  hereunto  annexed,  which  answer  and  explanation, 
in  the  opinion  ot  this  court,  ought  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  the  said 
I.  K.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said  answer  be  recorded  and 
published,  together  with  this  judgment.^' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Forms  of  indictments  in  offences  against  civil  and  political  rights 

and  conditions. 

Art.  918.  Against  a  nurse  for  substituting  a  child. 

<<  That  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  confided  an  infant  male  child  of  him 
the  said  A.  B.,  aged  one  month  or  thereabouts,  to  J.  S.  of  said  pa* 
rish,  for  the  purpose  of  suckling  and  nursing  the  said  child  ;  and  that 


If 
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the  said  A.  B.  having  been  absent  from  the  state  for  a  long  time,  Ic 
for  five  years  and  upwards,  the  said  J.  S.  afterwards,  oq  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  and  at  the  parish  af 

said,  with  intent  to  deceive  the  said  A.  B.  the  [father,  or  mother 
tutor,  or  curator],  of  the  said  child,  substituted  [or  attempted  to 
stilute]  another  child  for  the  one  confided  to  her.  ' 

Art.  919.  For  exposing  an  infant,  under  the  age  of  six  years,  i 
intent  to  abandon  it. 

"  That  A.  B.  having  on  the  day  of 

the  year  ,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  confided  a   [female  cl 

named  C.   B.,  aged  two  years  or  thereabouts,  the  daughter  of 
said  A.  B.|]  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  said  child  nursed  and  < 
cated  ;   [and  that  the  said  J.  S.  afterwards  to  wit,  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  ,  in  the  parish  aforesaid, 

posed  and  deserted  the  said  child  in  a  wood  in  the  said  parish],  wl; 
the  Hfe  of  the  said  child  was  greatly  endangered,  with  the  intent 
said  child  then  and  there  wholly  to  abandon,"  &c. 

Art.  920.  Against  the  father  or  mother  for  exposing  an  infant,  w 
intent  to  abandon  it. 

"That  J.  S.  being  the  [father]  [or  mother]  of  an  illcgitim: 

male  child,  born  of  the  said  J.  S.  [or,  it  the  indictment  be  against  \ 
father,  born  of  one  J.  S.]  on  the  day  of  ini 

year  ,  at  the  said  parish,  did,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at 

place  aforesaid,  expose  and  desert  the  said  child  in  a  certain  highi^ 
where  the  life  of  the  said  child  was  endangered,  with  intent  wholl) 
abandon  the  said  child." 

Art.  921.  For  fraudulently  producing  a  child  with  intent  to  interc 
an  inheritance. 

"That  A.   B.   of  the  parish  of  L.,  long  before  and  on 

day  of  in  the  year  ,  was  the  ow 

and  possessor  of  a  large  real  and  personal  estate  in  this  state,  i 
that  the  said  A.  B.  on  the  day  aforesaid,  had  only  two  descendii 
to  wit,  C.  and  D.  his  sons  ;  and  that  the  said  C.  on  the  day  last  af( 
said  died  without  leaving  any  legitimate  descendants,  whereby 
said  D.  became  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  said  A.  B.  ;  and  the 
rors  present,  that  one  J.  S.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  i 

of  in  the  year  ,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  with 

sign  to  intercept  half  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said  A.  B.  from 
said  D.  fraudulently  produced  an  infant  male  child,  falsely  pretend 
that  the  said  infant  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the  said  C.  deceai 
and  which  child  would,  if  he  had  really  been  the  legitimate  child 
the  said  C,  have  stood  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  inheritance 
the  said  A.  B.  equally  with  the  said  D." 

Art.  922.  If  tne  ofience  be  committed  against  a  collateral  presui 
tive  heir,  and  the  child  produced  be  alleged  to  be  a  descendant, 
charge  must  be  "of  a  design  to  intercept  the  whole  inheritance." 

Art.  923.  For  making  a  false  entry  on  register  of  births. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  and  place]  being  then  ministe 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  parish  of  L«  and  charged  x 
keeping  the  register  of  marriages  for  the  members  of  the  said  chu 
did  fraudulently  make  a  false  entry  on  such  register,  falsely  regis 
ing  therein  that  on  the  day  of  in  the  j 

,  A.  B.  was  married  to  C.  D.  by  him  the  said  minis 
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[or  by  I.  K.  formerly  minister  of  the  church],  with  intent  to  injure 
one  E.  F.  in  her  condition  and  civil  rights  [as  legitimate  wife  of  the 
said  A.  B/'] 

Art.  924.  For  bigamy. 

«  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  being  then  married  to  Anne,  the 

daughter  of  J.  B.,  and  the  said  Anne  being  then  living,  contracted 
another  marriage  with  G.  D.  of  the  said  parish,  according  to  the  form 
required  to  give  validity  to  marriages  in  this  state,  he  the  said  J.  S. 
having,  at  the  time  of  his  contracting  the  said  second  marriase,  no 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  Anne,  his  wife,  to  be  dead." 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Fomu  of  indictments  for  offences  affecting  private  property. 

SECTION  I. 
ForiDS  of  indictments  for  burning  and  other  malicious  injuries  to  property. 

Art.  925.  For  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house  or  other 
properly, 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

,  at  the  parish  of  L.,  did  maliciously  set  fire  to  a  dwelling- 
house  belonging  to  [or  inhabited  by]  one  I.  K.  with  intent  to  destroy 
the  same,"  &c. 

Art.  926.  If  the  house  be  not  a  dwelling-house,  but  contains  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  it  must  be  thus  described  : 
<<  a  certain  house  belonging  to  [or  occupied  by]  1.  K.,  situated  in  the 
same  parish,  containing  personal  property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars." 

If  the  house  be  empty,  and  be  not  a  dwelling-house,  it  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  <<  house." 

Art.  927.  For  destroying  a  house  with  gunpowder  or  other  explo- 
sive matter. 

— - — <<Did  maliciously  place  gunpowder  [or  other  explosive  matter, 
designating  it,]  under  [or  in]  a  certain  house,  [or  a  house  containing 
personal  property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,]  [or  a  dwelling- 
house]  belonging  to  [or  occupied  by]  I.  K.  situated  in  the  said  parish, 
and  put  fire  to  the  said  gunpowder  [or  other  explosive  matter]  thereby 
causing  the  same  to  explode,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  said  house,"  &c. 

Art  928.  The  above  forms  answer  for  the  oflfence  of  setting  fire  to 
the  other  objects  which  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  makes  it 
an  oflfence  to  set  fire  to,  adding  a  charge  of  the  value. 

Art.  929.  When  bodily  injury  is  sufiered  by  any  one,  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  ofience  of  malicious  burning  of  a  house  or  other  property, 
or  the  ofience  be  committed  in  the  night,  or  if  the  buildings  contain 
any  domestic  animals,  those  circumstances  must  be  added  to  the  charge. 

Art  930.  For  the  destruction  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  raft,  by  fire. 
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<<Did,  designedly  and  with  intent  to  injure,  illegally  set  fire  to 

for  destroy  by  explosion  of  gunpowder,  stating  the  manner,]  a  certain 
boat,  [raft,  schooner,  or  other  vessel,  describing  it,]  with  the  cargo  on 
board,  [if  any,  describing  it,]  being,  together  with  such  cargo,  of  the 
value  01  one  hundred  dollars." 

Art  931.  For  the  malicious  destruction  of  property  by  other  means 
than  by  fire. 

^<<Did  maliciously  destroy  a  certain  boat,  commonly  called  a 

pirogue,  with  the  cargo,  consisting  of  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  being  then 
and  there  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  I.  K.,  and  being,  together 
with  such  cargo,  of  greater  value  than  ten  dollars,  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  said  pirogue  and  sinking  it  in  the  river  Mississippi.'' 

Art.  932.  For  fraudulently  removing  a  land-mark. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

parish  of  did  fraudulently  [or  maliciously,  as  the  case  may  be,] 

remove  a  [cypress  post]  which  had  been  placed  to  serve  and  did  then 
serve  as  a  land-mark  to  designate  the  boundary  between  two  parcels  of 
land  in  the  said  parish,  the  one  in  the  possession  of  [the  said  J.  S.]  9n<l 
the  other  of  the  said  tracts  in  the  possession  of  one  A.  B.'' 


SECTION  II. 
Forms  of  iiidictmeDtd  for  houst-brcaking. 

Art.  933.  House-breaking  by  force,  in  the  night. 

<<  That  J.[S.  on  the  night  of  the  day  of  ,  in  the  voar 

,  in  the  parish  of  L.  about  the  hours  of  eleven,  by  force,  entered 
into  a  house  occupied  by  I.  K.  in  the  said  parish,  with  intent  to  steal, 
[or  burn  the  said  house,  or  to  commit  murder,  or  any  other  crime, 
naming  it."] 

Art.  934.  For  entering  in  the  day  and  concealment  until  night 

«  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  ,  at  the 

parish  of  L.,  entered,  in  the  day-time,  secretly  and  fraudulentiv  into 
the  house  of  one  I.  K.  situated  in  the  said  parish,  and  concealed*  him- 
self in  the  said  house  until  the  night  of  the  same  day,  with  the  intent 
to  steal,"  &c. 

Art.  935.  For  entering  by  discharging  fire-arms  or  throwing  a  stone. 

"Did,  with  intent  to  do  a  bodily  injury  to  one  I.  K.  then  being 

in  a  certain  house  [occupied  by  him  the  said  I.  K.]  in  the  parish  afore- 
said, discharge  a  pistol,  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  a  ball,  into  the  said 
house,  through  the  door  thereof ;  [or  throw  a  stone  through  the  window 
of  the  said  house,  or  other  missile,  as  the  case  may  be."] 


SECTION  III. 

Forms  of  iDdictments  for  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  acquisition  of  property. 

Art.  936,  For  a  fraudulent  breach  of  trust 

"That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  and  place]  having  before  that  lime. 
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at  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  received  [ten  bales  of  cotton,  belonging 
to  one  I.  K.]  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  each,  [to  be  carried  by  him 
the  said  J.  S.  from  the  said  parish  of  Point  Coupee  to  the  said  parish  of 
L.  to  be  there  delivered  to  one  A.  B.]  did,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at 
the  place  first  above  mentioned,  fraudulently  appropriate  the  said  [ten 
bales  of  cottonj  to  his  own  use." 

Art.  937.  When  the  property  was  received  on  a  contract  of  loan,  or 
letting  or  hiring. 

"That  J.  S.  on  [state  the  date  and  place]  received  from  one  I. 

K.  on  a  contract  of  letting  and  hiring  a  certain  [bay  horse  with  a  gig,  of 
the  value  of  ]  to  be  used  by  him  the  said  J.  S.  for  the  purpose 

of  conveying  him  to  the  Bayou  St  Johns  in  the  said  parish,  and  to  be 
returned  to  the  said  I.  K.  on  the  same  day  ;  and  the  jurors  further  pre- 
sent, that  the  said  J.  S.  did  not  on  the  said  day  return  the  said  [horse 
and  gig]  to  the  said  I.  E.,  but  did,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  par- 
ish aforesaid,  fraudulently  appropriate  the  said  [horse  and  gig]  to  his 
own  use'' 

Art.  938.  For  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property  found. 

^'  That  J.  S.  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  found  a  certain  [red 

morocco  pocket-l>ook,  containing  bnnk-notcs  to  the  value  of  ,] 

which  had  before  that  time  been  casually  lost  by  one  I.  K.,  and  that 
the  said  J.  S.  then  and  there  knowing,  or  having  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  said  I.  K.  was  the  owner  of  the  said  [pocket-book  and  its  con- 
t<ints,]  fraudulently  did  then  and  there  appropriate  the  same,"  &c. 

Art.  930.  Where  the  finder  has  no  reason  to  believe  any  designated 
person  to  be  the  owner. 

[As  before  to  the  words  <Most  by  one  I.  K."]  "and  that  the  said 
J.  8.  did  then  and  there  conceal  and  appropriate  the  same  to  his  own 
use. " 

Art.  940.  For  opening  and  reading  a  sealed  letter. 

*^That  J.  S.  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  did  open  and  read 

[or  cause  to  be  read]  a  sealed  letter,  written  by  I.  li.  to  A.  B.,  he  the 
said  J.  S.  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  said  I.  K.,  or  the  said 
A.  B.,  or  by  law." 

Art.  941.  For  malicious  publication — add, 

"And  that  the  said  J.  S.  [or  one  C.  D.]  did  maliciously  and 

without  authority  publish  the  said  letter  [or  a  part  of  such  letter]  by 
printing  the  same  in  the  words  following,  [insert  the  printed  letter, 
which  publication  is  hereunto  annexed,  he  the  said  J.  S.  [or  C.  D. 
knowing  the  manner  in  which  the  said  letter  was  obtained." 

Art.  942.  If,  in  the  preceding  form  and  that  immediately  following, 
the  publication  was  in  any  other  mode  than  by  printing,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  inserting  a  copy  of  the  published  letter  in  the  indictment,  or 
giving  any  other  declaration  of  the  letter  than  the  names  of  the  writer 
and  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Art.  943.  For  taking  and  publishing  a  letter. 

"Did  take  from  the  legal  possession  of  I.  K.  without  his  con- 
sent, a  certain  letter  written  by  one  A.  B.  to  him  the  said  I.  K.,  and 
did  maliciously  publish  the  same  by  printing  it  in  the  following  words, 
[insert  copy  of  the  published  letter,]  which  printed  letter  is  hereunto 
annexed." 

Art.  \)W,  For  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences. 

'<'rhat  ^,  S.  [  in-^crl  date  of  time  and 'place,]  did,  with  a  fraudu- 
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lent  ioient,  and  by  the  consent  of  one  I.  K.,  obtain  from  him  one  ptir 
of  silver  candlesticks,  belonging  to  him  the  said  I.  EL,  by  falsely  pre- 
tending that  he  the  said  J.  S.  was  the  servant  of  one  A.  B.  a  peraoo 
well  known  to  the  said  I.  K.,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  had  sent  him  the 
said  J.  S.  to  borrow  the  said  candlesticks  for  him  the  fiaid  A.  B.;  and 
the  jurors  further  present,  that  the  said  I.  K.  would  not  have  cooaeDted 
to  deliver  the  said  candlesticks  to  the  said  J.  S.  if  he  had  not  made  use 
of  the  said  false  pretence. 

Art  945.  For  false  pretences  by  personification. 

*'That  one  J.  S.  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  and  under  the  false 

pretence  that  he  was  G.  H.  of  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  plaDter, 
a  man  of  great  wealth  and  credit,  on  the  day  of 

in  the  parish  of  L.,  induced  one  I.  K.  to  deliver  to  him  the  said  J.  S. 
thus  personating  the  said  G.  H.,  five  hundred  yards  of  raven's  duck 
and  ten  pieces  of  Scotch  plains,  which  he  falsely  asserted  were  wanted 
as  supplies  for  the  plantation  of  the  said  G.  H.  whom  he  falsely  per- 
sonated, and  the  jurors  present,"  [as  in  the  last  form.] 

Art.  946.  If  the  false  pretence  be  that  he  is  another  person  of  the 
same  name,  instead  of  charging  the  false  pretence  as  above,  say,  *<faiseJy 
pretending  that  he  the  said  J.  S.  was  another  person,  also  named  J.  2^ 
of,"  &c.  [as  in  the  last  form.] 

Art  947.  Charge  for  obtaining  goods  on  the  false  pretence  of  imme- 
diate payment. 

«<  That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  with  a  fraudu- 
lent intent,  induced  one  I.  K.  to  deliver  to  him  [describe  the  goods] 
under  the  false  pretence  that  he  would  immediately  pay  the  sum  oX 
dollars  for  them  in  cash  ;  and  the  jurors  further  present,  that 
the  said  J.  S.  refused  to  return  the  said  goods  or  to  pay  the  said  sum, 
although  he  was  afterwards,  on  the  same  day  and  year,  at  the  parish 
aforesaid,  within  one  hour  after  the  delivery  of  the  said  goods,  requir- 
ed so  to  do."  [If  the  demand  was  made  after  one  hour,  state,  '^althouf^ 
he  was  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  of  in  the 
same  year,]  [stating  some  time  within  three  days  of  the  delivery]  re- 

Juired  so  to  do,  the  said  goods  then  being  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
.  S. ;  and  the  jurors  further  present,  that  the  said  I.  K.  would  not  have 
consented  to  deliver  the  said  goods  if  the  said  J.  S.  had  not  made  the 
said  false  pretence  of  immediate  payment  in  cash,  &c. 

Art.  948.  For  giving  a  check  of  no  value  in  payment. 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  purchased  from 

one  I.  E.  [insert  description  of  property]  and  with  intent  to  defraud, 
did  give  to  the  said  I.  iL.  in  payment  for  the  said  property  a  check  or 
draft,  drawn  by  him  the  said  J.  S.  [or  by  A.  B.]  on  the  bank  of 
payable  on  demand  for  the  sum  of  which  he  the  said  J.  S. 

falsely  pretended  and  affirmed  would  be  paid  at  sight,  he  the  said  J.  S. 
then  and  there  well  knowing  that  the  said  check  or  draft  then  was  of 
no  value  ;  and  the  jurors  further  present,  that  the  said  check  was  of 
no  value,  and  that  the  said  I.  K.  would  not  have  delivered  the  said 
property  if  the  said  J.  S.  had  not  made  the  said  false  and  fraudulent 
pretences,  contrary,"  &c. 

Art  949.  For  false  pretences  by  producing  false  papers. 

<<  That  J.  S.  being  desirous  of  purchasing  one  hundred  bales  of 

fair  Louisiana  cotton  from  one  I.  K.,  with  a  fraudulent  design  to  induce 
him  to  sell  the  said  cotton  at  a  low  price,  produced  a  writing  which  he 
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falsely  pretended  was  a  Liverpool  price  current  [or  letter  from  G.  & 
Co.  of  Liverpool]  dated  the  day  of  last,  in  which 

false  paper  for  writing]  it  was  stated  that  the  price  of  fair  Louisiana 
cotton,  on  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  was  seven  pence  sterling  per 
pound  ;  and  the  jurors  present,  that  the  said  paper  [or  writing]  was 
false  and  fraudulent^  and  that  giving  credit  to  the  false  pretence  of  the 
said  J.  S.  he  the  said  I.  E.  sold  and  delivered  to  him  one  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  at  the  price  of  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  if  the  said  J.  S.  had  not  made  the  false  pretences,  and  by 
which  the  said  L  K.  was  defrauded  of  the  sum  of  dollars," 

Art.  950.  False  pretences  by  cheating  at  cards. 

*<  That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  fraudulently  ob- 
tained from  one  A.  B.  the  sum  of  dollars  at  a  game  of  [skill 
and  chance  called  whist]  by  means  of  packing  the  cards  in  such  a  man- 
ner [as  to  keep  in  his  own  hand  all  the  court  cards,  or  other  means, 
describing  them,]  which  means  the  jurors  present  were  other  than  those 
which  would  have  been  given  to  the  said  J.  S.  by  the  regular  chances 
of  the  said  game,  or  by  the  fair  exercise  of  his  skill  therein,  he  the 
said  J.  S.  falsely  pretending  that  the  said  sum  of  money  was  won  by 
the  regular  chances  of  the  said  game,  and  the  fair  exercise  of  his  skill 
therein  ;  and  the  jurors  further  present,  that  the  said  A.  B.  would  not 
have  delivered  and  paid  the  said  sum  of  dollars  if  the  said 
J.  S.  had  not  made  the  said  false  and  fraudulent  pretences." 

Art.  951.  Charge  in  indictment  for  theft. 

"  That  J.  S.  or  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  one  piece  of  lace, 

of  the  value  of  dollars,  the  properly  of  A.  B.,  from  his  poss- 

ession fraudulently  did  take  without  his  assent." 

Art.  952.  Theft  by  effraction. 

"That  J.  S.  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  in  the  daytime, 

with  a  fraudulent  design,  did  enter  into  a  certain  house  occupied  by  A. 
B.  [or  ship  called  the  Bee]  and  one  piece  of  lace  of  the  value  of 
dollars  the  property  of  A.  B.  and  in  his  possession,  then  and  there  be- 
ing, fradulently  did  take  without  the  assent  of  the  said  A.  B." 

Art.  953.  Breaking  into  a  ship  or  house  with  intent  to  steal. 

"That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  with  intent  to 

commit  a  theft,  a  certain  house  belonging  to  [or  occupied  by]  one  A. 
B.  did  break  and  enter,"  &c. 

If  theft  be  committed,  add,  "  and  one  piece  of  linen  of  the  value 
of  belonging  to  the  said  A.  B.  from  his  possession  fraudu- 

lently did  then  and  there  take,  without  the  assent  of  the  said  A.  B." 

If  any  one  were  in  the  house  or  ship,  then  add,  "  and  the  jurors 
further  present,  that  C.  D.  was  at  the  time  of  the  said  entry  in  the 
said  house  [or  ship,]  and  did  resist  the  said  J.  S.  [or  was  prevented  by 
fear  from  resisting  him,  as  the  case  may  be."] 

Art  954.  For  entering  a  house  and  stealing  by  breaking  a  chest  or 
box,  &c. 

"  That  J.  S.  on,  &c.  in  the  day  time,  with  a  fraudulent  intent, 

into  a  certain  house  belonging  to  [or  in  the  occupation  of]  one  A.  B. 
did  enter,  and  a  certain  box  [or  chest,  or  other  enclosed  place]  did  for- 
cibly break,  and  a  piece  of  gold  coin,  then  in  the  said  box,  belonging  to 
A.  B.,  being  found,  did  fraudulently  take,  without  the  assent  of  the 
said  A.  B." 
4  E 
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Art  955.  For   fraudulently  appropriating  property  taJcen  from  a 
wrecked  vessel. 

*^  That  a  certain  ship  or  vessel,  of  which  the  name  and  the 

owners  are  to  the  jurors  unknown,  was  wrecked  [or  stranded]  [or  burn- 
ed] on  the  w^st  shore  of  the  Lake  Pontchartrain,  io  this  state,  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  in  the  parish  of 

New  Orleans  ;  and  that  J.  S.  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  list 
aforesaid,  ten  bales  of  cotton,  driven  on  shore  from  the  said  wreck,  did 
fraudulently  appropriate,  knowing  it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  said 
wreck." 

Art  956.  For  privately  stealing  from  the  person. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date  of  time  and  place]  one  [gold  watch 

of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  belonging  to  and  in  the  possession  of  I. 
K.,]  privately  from  the  said  I.  K.  did  fraudulently  take,  without  his 
assent." 

Art.  957.  For  robbery. 

"  That  J.  S.  [dale,  &c.]  from  the  person  of  one  I.  K.  by  force 

and  against  his  will,  one  gold  watch  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  be- 
longing to  him,  did  fraudulently  take.'' 

Art  958.  For  robbery  by  threJats  of  violence. 

<<  That  J.  S.  [date,  &c.]  from  the  person  of  one  I.  K.  one  hun- 
dred gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  called  eagles,  belonging  to  hiai 
the  said  I.  K.  did  fraudulently  take,  and  did  force  the  said  I.  K.  to  de> 
liver  by  threatening  the  said  1.  K.  [to  accuse  him  of  the  crime  of  rape]; 
or  [to  burn  the  house  of  the  said  I.  K.]  ;  or  [to  assassinate  him]  or  [to 
do  any  other  injury  to  his  person,  property,  or  character,  describioi 
it"] 

Art  959.  For  receiving  property,  knowing  it  to  be  fraudulently  ob- 
tained. 

<<That  J.  S.  on  [date  &c.]  did  fraudulently  reeeive  for  did 

fraudulently  conceal  or  endeavour  to  conceal]  one  sold  watch,  beloog- 
ing  to  one  I.  E.  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  which  had  heen  fraodv- 
lently  taken  [or  obtained]  from  him  by  [theft,]  or  [fraudulent  breack 
of  trust,]  or  [by  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property  found,]  or 
[by  false  pretences,]  he  the  said  J.  S.  well  knowing  that  the  said  pro- 
perty had  been  so  fraudulently  taken  [or  obtained.'*] 

Art  960.  For  attempts  to  defraud  by  threats. 

^  That  J.  S.  with  a  fraudulent  intent  did,  on  [insert  date,  &£.] 

threaten  one  I.  K.  that  he  would  [set  fire  to  the  dwelling-house  of]  him 
the  said  I.  K.  if  he'  the  said  I.  E.  did  not  {give  him  a  sum  of  one  hon- 
dred  dollars,]  or  [did  not  procu;^  for  him  the  place  of  under^eriffof 
the  parish],  as  the  means  of  avoiding  the  execution  of  the  said  threat" 

Art  961.  If  the  threat  be  of  injury  to  person  or  reputation,  or  any 
other  injury  to  property  than  the  one  above  specified,  it  must  be  par- 
ticularly set  forth. 

Art  962.  If  the  threat  be  in  writing,  it  must  be  in  the  fbUoinag 
form : 

<<  That  J.  S.  on  [insert  date,  j8ic.]  did,  with  a  frauduleot  intent, 

make  an  instrument  in  writing,  and  »seiid  the  same  to  one  L  Su^iwhieh 
instrument  is  in  the  words  folkiwing,  to  wit :  [^Mr.  I.  K.,  jf  jkoo 


to  avoid  the  burning  of  your  house,  or  the  iniamy  of  luurittg  made  an 

sloaeahaidL 


attempt  to  suborn  a  witness,  you  will  do  well  to  enclose 

for  one  hundred  dollars,  by  post,  directed  to  A.  B.  at  L.'j^^maaniAg 
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thereby  to  demand  of  the  said  I.  K.  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
as  the  means  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  the  said  1.  K.  and 
an  accusation  of  having  attempted  to  suborn  a  witness  to  -commit  per* 
jury,  contrary,"  &c. 

Art.  963.  For  writing  a  malicious  threatening  letter,  without  any 
design  to  defraud. 

<*That  J.  S.  [insert  dale]  malieiousYy  intending  to  vex  and  dis- 
quiet one  I.  K.  wrote  [or  caused  to  be  written  and  sent  or  delivered, 
as  the  case  may  be,}  to  the  said  I.  K.  a  certain  writing,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit,  [insert  the  letter."] 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Forms  of  indictments  for  conspiracy* 

Art.  964.  Conspiracy  to  rob  and  murder. 

"That  J.  S.  and  N.  O.  on  [insert  date]  fraudulently  intending 

to  rob  and  murder  one  A.  B.  agreed  together,  or  with  other  persons 
to  the  jurors  unknown,  [according  to  the  fact]  [that  the  said  N.  O.  he 
being  then  and  there  a  domestic  servant  of  the  said  A.  B.  should  ad- 
mit the  said  J.  S.  at  midnight,  on  some  subsequent  day  into  the  house 
of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  that  they  should  then  and  there  strangle  and  kill 
the  said  A.  B.  in  his  bed,  and  should  carry  off  and  steal  all  the  money 
and  other  valuable  property  found  in  the  said  house."] 

Art.  965.  Conspiracy  (o  make  a  false  accusation. 

"That  J.  S.  and  N.  0.  on  [insert  date]  intending  maliciously 

to  injure  one  A.  B.  agreed  together,  or  [with  others,  as  above,]  that 
they  the  said  J.  S.  and  N.  0.  would  accuse  the  said  A.  B.  of  having 
committed  the  crime  of  rape  upon  one  C.  D.,  they  the  said  J.  S.  well 
knowing  that  the  said  A.  B.  was  innocent  of  any  such  crime." 

Art.  966.  Conspiracy  to  lower  wages. 

**That  J.  S.,  N.  0.  and  L.  M.  on  [insert  date]  being  master-shoe- 
makers in  the  said  city  of  ^ew  Orleans,' entered  into  an  agreement  and 
combination  with  each  other,  and  with  other  master-shoemakers  in  the 
said  city  to  the  jurors  unknown,  that  they  would  give  to  the  journey- 
men shoemakers,  whom  they  should  severally  employ,  no  more  than 
[the  sum  of  for  each  day's  work,  or  for  each  pair  of  shoes,  &c. 

stating  the  substance  of  the  agreement;  and  if  any  penalty  be  imposed 
by  the  agreement  for  a  breach  of  it,  state  the  same  particularly."] 

Art.  967.  Conspiracy  to  raise  wages  and  abridge  the  time  of  labour. 

"That  J.  S.,  N.  0.  and  R.  P.  being  persons  usually  working  as 
journeymen  in  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  did,  on  [insert  date]  enter  into 
an  agreement  and  conspiracy  to  and  with  each  other,  and  to  and  with 
divers  other  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,  that  they  would  not  work 
at  their  said  trade  unless  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  for  each 

pair  of  shoes,  and  for  each  pair  of  boots,  or  for  each  day 

they  should  work  at  their  said  trade  ;  [or  that  they  would  work  only 
ten  hours  for  a  day's  work;]  [state,  as  above,  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  if  it  contained  any  penalty  for  a  breach  of  it,  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  oblige  others  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy,  state  the  same."] 
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Art  968.  The  agreement  is  the  offence,  but  if  any  thing  be  done  in 
consequence  of  it  lo  carry  it  into  execution  (as  if  the  penalty  imposed 
by  the  agreement  be  enforced,  or  any  injury  be  offered  to  others  to 
force  them  to  join  in  the  conspiracy,)  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  court 
may  apportion  the  punishment. 

Art.  969.  Conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  flour. 

*•  That  J.  S.  and  I.  K.  being  merchants  dealing  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  fluur,  on  [insert  date]  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy  and  agreement 
to  and  with  each  other,  and  to  and  with  other  persons  to  the  jurors 
unknown,  that  they  would  purchase  each  of  them  one  thousand  barreb 
of  flour,  and  would  not  sell  the  same  for  le&s  than  twelve  dollars  for 
each  barrel,  [insert  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  and  the  penalty,  if 
any,  for  its  breach."] 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Forms  of  indictments  against  principals  who  become  such  by  aiding 
or  encouraging  the  act,  against  accomplices  and  accessaries. 

Art  970.  Whenever  any  one,  who  hath  not  himself  committed  the 
offence,  hath  made  himself  a  principal  by  any  of  the  acts  enumerated 
in  the  third  article  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Code  of 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and 
he  may  be  indicted  jointly  with  the  one  who  personally  committed  the 
offence,  or  separately;  but,  in  either  case,  the  commission  of  the  offence 
and  the  act  which  made  the  abettor  liable,  must  be  stated  according  to 
the  truth  ;  but  if  he  be  present  at  the  act,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  state, 
that  he  was  so,  and  that  he  aided  or  encouraged  the  others,  without 
stating  in  what  manner  particularly. 

Art.  971.  The  person  becoming  liable,  as  a  principal,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  recited  article,  may  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished, 
although  the  one  who  personally  committed  the  offence  should  have 
escaped,  or  be  acquitted,  or  pardoned,  but  the  commission  of  the  offence 
must  be  proved. 

Art.  972.  Indictment  against  principals  in  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree, jointly,  for  murder. 

"  That  J.  S.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  at  the 

parish  of  L.,  with  a  premeditated  design  to  kill  one  I.  K.,  made  an  as- 
sault upon  the  said  I.  K.,  and  with  a  dirk  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  left  breast  of  him  the  said  I.  K.,  of  which  wound  he  the  said  I.  K. 
afterwards,  on  the  same  day  and  year,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  died  :  and 
that  L.  M.  during  the  time  that  the  said  J.  S.  was  committing  the  said 
offence  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  the  said  murder 
was  committed,  knowing  that  the  said  J.  S.  was  engaged  in  the  perpe- 
tration thereof,  and  with  the  intent  to  keep  watch  and  give  notice  to 
the  said  J.  S.  of  the  approach  of  any  one  who  might  interrupt  the  com- 
mission of  the  said  offence;  whereupon  the  jurors  aforesaid  present,  that 
the  said  J.  S.  and  L.  M.  the  said  I.  K.  in  manner  aforesaid  did  kill  and 
murder,  contrary,"  &c. 

Art.  973.  Indictment  against  the  principal  in  the  second  degree  alone. 
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«  That,  &c.  [insert  the  charge  against  the  person  who  actually  com- 
mitted the  offence,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  for  such  offence, 
then  add,]  and  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that  L.  M.  at 
the  time  the  said  offence  was  committed  was  present  [and  by  words 
and  gestures  did  encourage  the  said  J.  S.  to  commit  the  said  offence, 
he  the  said  L.  M.  well  knowing  the  unlawful  intent  of  the  said  J.  S. 
in  committing  the  said  offence.'^] 

Art.  974.  Indictment  against  an  accomplice  for  having  committed 
the  offence,  &c. 

^  That,  &c.  [state  the  offence,  according  to  the  proper  form,  and 
then  add,]  and  the  jurors  further  present,  that  L.  M.  before  the  said 
offence  was  committed,  to  wit,  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  did  unlawfully  advise, 
command,  and  encourage,  [or  did  agree  to  aid,]  or  [did  promise  the 
sum  of  dollars  to,]  or  [offer  his  interest  in  procuring  the 

oflSce  of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  L.  for,]  or  [did  prepare  and  furnish 
the  pistol  to,  &c.  as  the  case  may  be,]  the  said  J.  S.  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  commit  the  said  offence.'' 

Art.  975.  Indictment  against  an  accessary. 

"  That,  &c,  [state  the  offence,  according  to  the  proper  form,  after 
which  add,]  and  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that  L.  M. 
well  knowing  the  said  J.  S.  to  have  committed  the  said  offence  as 
aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish  of  L.  did  conceal  the  said  J.  S.  or 
aid  him,  in  order  that  he  might  effect  his  escape  [from  arrest,  or 
trial,  or  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be."] 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Of  informations. 

Art  976.  Form  of  an  information  by  the  attorney-general,  or  dis- 
trict attorney. 

<<  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  in 

the  year  ,  in  the  criminal  court  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 

came  J.  P,  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  gives  the 
said  court  to  be  informed,  that,"  &c.  [as  in  an  indictment.] 

Art  977.  After  an  information  has  been  filed,  the  prosecution  can- 
not be  dismissed  but  by  leave  of  the  court,  on  motion  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  who  must  state  his  reasons  for  such  motion,  which  motion 
with  the  reasons  must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  together 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  on  such  motion  whether  it  be  allowed 
or  rejected. 

Art  978.  All  the  provisions  respecting  indictments  in  this  Code 
apply  to  informations  in  cases  where  by  law  they  may  be  filed,  un- 
less the  contrary  is  expressed  or  results  from  the  nature  of  the  two 
modes  of  proceeding. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Of  joining  different  offences  and  persons  in  the  same  indictment, 
and  of  different  courtSyfor  the  same  offence. 

Art.  979.  No  indictment  can  contain  a  charge  for  more  offences  than 
one,  under  the  modification  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  contaiDed. 

Art.  980.  The  practice  of  inserting  different  charges  or  counts  to 
an  indictment  for  the  same  offence,  is  abolished  ;  but  where  there  is 
evidence  before  a  grand  jury  sufficient  to  prove  a  fact  which  is  an 
offence,  and  the  evidence  renders  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  done 
with  one  or  the  other  of  several  intents,  either  of  which  would  aggra- 
vate the  offence,  the  jury  may  charge  the  intent  in  the  alternative^ 
and  the  accused  may  be  convicted  on  the  proof  of  either  on  the  trial. 

Art.  981.  Form  of  indictment  charging  the  intent  in  the  alternatire. 

*<That  J.  S.  on  &c.  [insert  date]  at  the  parish  of  L.,  upon  one  A. 
B.  did  make  an  assault  by  seizing  the  said  A.  B.  by  the  throat  with 
his  hands  and  striking  him,  &c.  with  the  intent  either  to  murder  the  said 
A.  B.  or  to  disfigure  him,  or  to  do  a  permanent  injury  by  laming 
him,"  &c. 

Art.  982.  In  cases  of  libel  it  will  be  sufficient  to  charge  in  the 
indictment  that  the  defendant  "macfe,"  ^^ published^''  or  ^^cireu- 
latedy^^  the  libel  ;  and  proof  of  either,  according  to  the  definition  of 
those  terms  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  will  be 
sufficient  In  like  manner,  an  indictment  will  be  good  which  charges 
that  the  defendant  either  made  the  counterfeit  coin,  or  a  forged  instru- 
ment, or  had  the  same  in  possession,  with  intent  to  pass,  (in  cases 
where  such  possession  is  made  an  offence);  or  that  he  knowingly 
uttered  or  passed  the  same,  naming  the  person  to  whom. 

Art  983.  In  indictments  for  all  offences  against  private  property 
in  which,  according  to  the  forms  herein  before  prescribed,  it  is  necess- 
ary to  aver  the  name  of  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  property,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  the  alternative  that  either  A.  B.  or  C.  D. 
was  such  possessor  or  owner  ;  and  in  like  manner,  proof  of  either  will 
be  sufficient 

Art.  984.  The  several  persons  may  be  joined  in  the  same  indict- 
ment in  the  following  cases  : 

The  person  who  gives  and  he  who  receives  a  bribe. 

The  principal,  the  accomplice,  and  accessary. 

The  suborner  and  the  perjurer. 

The  employer  and  the  actual  assassin,  (in  cases  of  astassination  for 
hire.) 

The  adulteress  and  her  paramour. 

Joint  rioters,  conspirators,  and  all  others  who  jointly  commit  an 
offence. 

Art  985.  Although  several  be  joined,  yet  each  d^ndant  may  de- 
mand and  have  a  separate  trial,  except  in  case  of  adultery,  as  is  before 
provided  for. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Of  the  mode  of  making  the  charge  in  cases  of  repetition  of  the 

offence. 

Art.  986.  That  the  party  accused  has  been  before  convicted  of  an 
offence  of  the  same  nature  may  be  stated  in  the  indictment  accord- 
ing to  the  following  form  :  after  the  charge  of  the  offence  add,  ^<and 
the  jurors  do  further  present,  that  the  said  J.  S.  was  heretofore  in 
the  court  of  [state  the  court]  in  or  about  the  year  con- 

victed of  [state  the  offence,  and  if  he  was  more  than  once  convicted, 
state  the  same  in  like  manner,  and  conclude,]  wherefore  the  said  ju- 
rors present,  that  the  said  J.  S.  hath  [a  second  or  third  time]  com- 
mitted an  offence  affecting  [private  property,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence."] 

Art  987.  If  the  prior  convictions  are  discovered  after  the  time  of 
finding  the  indictment,  but  before  the  trial,  the  public  prosecutor  may 
give  notice  to  the  defendant,  at  any  time  before  the  trial,  that  he  will 
give  evidence  of  such  conviction,  specifying  the  offence  and  the  time 
as  is  above  set  forth,  and  shall  then  be  allowed  to  give  such  evidence. 

Art.  988.  If  the  prior  conviction  be  discovered  after  conviction, 
whether  sentence  be  passed  or  not,  the  record  of  the  conviction  shall 
be  received  by  the  court,  and  the  defendant  shall  be  brought  up  and 
required  to  show  cause  why  the  additional  punishment  should  not  be 
inflicted,  which  he  may  do  by  denying  that  he  is  the  person  formerly 
convicted.  If  the  identity  is  denied,  it  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
the  burthen  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  public  prosecutor. 
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INTRODUCTORY  TITLE. 


Art.  1.  The  Code  of  Evidence,  which  is  applicable  as  well  t6  civil 
as  to  criminal  cases,  will  direct  judges,  other  magistrates,  ministers  of 
justice  and  jurors,  what  proof  is  sufficient  to  commit,  to  indict,  and  to 
convict  an  offender,  against  the  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Art.  2.  Where,  in  this  Code,  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  certain 
rules  of  evidence,  they  are  never  intended  as  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
cases  coming  within  such  rules.  When  a  limitation  to  certain  enume- 
rated cases  is  intended,  it  is  unequiv^ocally  so  expressed. 

Art.  3.  The  substantive  word  judge  in  this  Code  means  the  power 
which  l^as  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  subject  matter  to  which  the 
article  in  which  it  is  used  applies;  it  may,  according  to  the  subject,  mean 
either  the  magistrate,  the  jury,  or  the  arbitrator  or  referee. 

Art.  4.  All  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  laid  down  to  regulate 
the  introduction  and  declare  the  effect  of  proof  adduced  on  the  principal 
matter  in  dispute  in  judicial  investigation,  apply  also  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  effect  of  the  same  kind  of  proof  on  any  incidental  question, 
except  when  it  is  otherwise  expressly  provided. 

Art.  5.  Particular  provisions  in  this  Code  control  general  rules,  but 
ID  the  particular  case  only  in  which  they  are  introduced. 

Art.  6.  By  the  expression  "  immoveable  estate,''  or  "  immoveables," 
is  meant  all  that  is  made  such  by  destination  or  provision  of  law,  as 
well  as  by  nature. 

Art.  7.  When  the  word  ^^ evidence*^  is  usc^  in  this  Code,  it  always 
means  <<  legal  evidence,^^  as  herein  defined. 

Art.  8.  In  all  cases  whatever  where  any  thing  is  declared  to  be  legal 
evidence,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  with  the  proviso  that  it  is  applica- 
ble to  the  issue  or  fact  in  litigation.  Whether  so  applicable  or  not 
(when  there  is  no  express  provision)  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  determine.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  great  liber- 
ality must  be  used,  and  no  legal  evidence  excluded  that  has  even  a 
remote  application  to  the  question. 

Art  9.  If  in  any  criminal  case  the  provitiont  of  this  Code,  for  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  evidence,  shall  in  tiiQ  opioion  of  the  court 
be  found  to  have  operated  unjustly  ;  and  in  cooaequence  thereof  any 
one  is  convicted,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronounced  until  after  the  re- 
port has  been  made  to  the  legislature,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. But  if  such  provision  shall  operate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
io  favour  of  the  accused,  who  shall,  in  consequence  of  evidence  ad- 
mitted or  excluded  conformably  to  such  provision,  be  acquitted,  judg- 
ment of  acquittal  shall  be  rendered:  and  in  either  of  these  cases  (as  well 
as  in  civil  cases,  where  a  verdict  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  been 
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unjustly  given  in  consequence  of  evidence  admitted  or  excluded  cod- 
formably  to  such  provision)  a  full  report  shall  be  made  to  the  iegisli- 
ture  of  the  case,  together  with  the  reasons  of  the  court  for  thinking  the 
particular  provision  unjust  or  inexpedient ;  and  if  the  legislature  shall, 
at  the  first  session  after  the  report,  make  the  alterations,  in  substance, 
as  suggested  by  the  court,  a  new  trial  shall  be  giv^en  in  the  civil  suit, 
and  to  the  party  convicted  in  a  criminal  cause;  otherwise  judgment  shall 
be  given  on  the  verdict 

Art.  10.  If  in  the  trial  of  any  cause  a  question  shall  arise,  relative  to 
the  admission  of  evidence  for  the  decision  of  which  no  provisioa  is 
made  in  this  Code,  the  court  shall  decide  according  to  such  principles 
as  they  believe  the  legislature  would  have  been  guided  by  had  the  case 
been  foreseen ;  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  report  the  case  and  their  de- 
cision, with  the  reason  thereof,  to  the  legislature.  And  although  the 
legislature  should  amend  this  Code  in  consequence  of  such  representa- 
tion, or  should  omit  so  to  do,  it  shall  not  affect  the  decision  if  it  be 
made  in  a  civil  cause. 

Art  11.  But  if  the  case  provided  for  by  the  last  preceding  article 
be  a  criminal  one,  and  the  principle  adopted  by  the  court  shall  have 
admitted  or  excluded  evidence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  accused,  which 
evidence  would  not  have  been  so  excluded  or  admitted  as  the  Code 
now  stands,  and  the  accused  shall,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  convicted, 
no  judgment  shall  be  had  on  such  conviction,  but  the  defendant  shall 
be  discharged. 

Art.  12.  The  last  three  preceding  articles  relate  only  to  questions  on 
the  admissibility  of  evidence;  all  questions,  as  to  its  credit  and  weight, 
when  admitted,  must  be  decided  by  the  judge  or  the  jury,  to  which- 
ever the  fact  is  submitted,  except  in  cases  of  evidence  declared  by  law 
to  be  conclusive. 
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BOOK  I. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  EVIDENCE,  AND  OF  ITS  SEVERAL  RINDS. 


TITLE  I. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  DEFINITIONB. 

Art.  13.  Evidence  is  that  which  brings  or  contributes  to  bring  the 
mind  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  fact  asserted 
or  denied. 

Art.  14.  From  the  above  definition  it  results  that  judges  of  fact,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  proof  declared  to  be  conclusive,  are  not  bound  to  decide 
in  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  any  number  of  witnesses,  which 
do  not  produce  conviction  to  the  mind,  against  a  less  number,  or  against 
presumptions  which  do  satisfy  the  mind. 

Art.  15.  A  conviction  produced  by  evidence,  which  ought  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  true  reason,  to  have  that  effect,  is  not  a  just 
conviction.  But  different  minds  may  have  different  conceptions  of  what 
is  true  reason;  the  law,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision  on  this 
point,  declares  what  evidence  ought,  in  siven  cases,  to  produce,  or  con- 
tribute to  produce  such  conviction,  and  that  evidence  is  called  legal 
evidence. 


TITLE  II. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Art.  16.  Legal  evidence,  in  relation  to  its  nature,  is  of  two  kiods: 
that  which  the  judge  receives  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  which 
he  derives  from  other  sources;  the  latter  is  either  testimonial,  scriptoiy, 
or  substantive. 

Testimonial  evidence  is  that  which  is  offered  by  ihe  relation  of 
any  other  person,  whether  communicated  to  the  judge  orally  or  in 
writing. 

ScRiPTORY  evidence  comprehcuds  all  written  evidence  other  than 
the  declarations  of  witnesses  reduced  to  writmg. 

Substantive  evidence  is  that  which  is  produced  by  the  exhibition 
of  any  object  which  from  its  nature,  situation,  or  appearance,  creates  a 
belief  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  allegation  in  dispute. 
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Art.  17.  Evidence  being  different  in  the  degree  of  effect  which  it 
ought  to  produce,  is  therefore  divided  into  three  kinds  :  presumptive 
evidence,  direct  evidence,  and  conclusive  evidence. 

Art.  18.  Presumptive  evidence  is  that,  which  by  directly  proving 
one  fact,  renders  the  existence  of  another  fact  probable. 

Art  19.  Direct  evidence  is  that,  which  if  true, conclusively  establishes 
or  destroys  the  proposition  in  question. 

Art.  20.  Conclusive  evidence  is  that,  which  by  law  is  declared  to  be 
such  proof  of  that  which  it  asserts,  as  cannot,  while  it  exists,  be  con- 
tradicted by  other  testimony.  The  law  does  not  and  cannot  in  this  case 
command  belief;  but  on  the  exhibition  of  certain  evidence  it  doe^  com- 
mand such  decision,  as  would  be  the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  fact  which  such  evidence  purports  to  prove. 

Art.  21.  These  degrees  may  be  produced  by  either  of  the  kinds  of 
evidence  above  enumerated ;  the  actual  inspection  or  perception  of  the 
judge,  the  declaration  of  witnesses,  the  exhibition  of  written  proof,  or 
of  substantive  evidence.  The  law  under  each  of  these  divisions  is  de- 
clared in  the  subsequent  titles. 

Art.  22.  Every  offence  being  in  this  system  clearly  defined  and 
directed  to  be  distinctly  charged  in  the  act  of  accusation,  all  rules  of 
evidence  applicable  to  one,  are  applicable  to  all ;  therefore,  in  criminal 
cases,  whatever  constitutes  the  offence,  whether  act,  omission,  or  intent, 
must  be  supported  by  such  legal  evidence  as  proves  the  allegation. 

Art  23.  So  in  civil  cases,  all  fictions  being  in  like  manner  discarded, 
and  the  demand  and  defence  being  required  to  be  set  forth  according  to 
the  truth,  the  same  rules  of  evidence  are  applicable  to  all  actions. 

Art  24.  It  results  from  the  two  preceding  articles,  that  no  provisions 
are  necessary  in  this  Code  to  designate  what  evidence  is  required  or 
permitted  in  each  kind  of  action  or  division  of  offence. 
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BOOK  11. 


OF  THE  RULES  APPUCABLE  TO  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  EVIDENCE. 


TITLE  I. 


OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OFFERED  TO  A  JUDGE  FROM  HIS  OWN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Art.  25.  Under  some  circumstances  the  judge  is  allowed  to  frame  his 
decision  upon  the  conviction  brought  to  his  mind  by  means  of  his  own 
senses  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  proof.  But  he  can  do  this 
only  in  cases  particularly  provided  by  law ;  these  are  especially  desig- 
nated in  the  different  codes  of  this  system. 

Art.  26.  In  all  other  cases  than  those  so  specially  provided  for,  the 
judge  hears  the  testimonial,  sees  the  scriptory,  or  the  substantive,  evi- 
dence, and  must  decide  (not  from  bis  knowledge,  but)  from  the  convic- 
tion produced  on  his  mind  by  this  evidence. 

Art.  27.  The  power  given  to  a  magistrate  to  arrest  when  an  offence 
is  committed  in  bis  presence;  to  a  judee,  to  determine  on  the  authenti- 
city of  a  record,  to  order  the  removal  of  a  person  who  interrupts  the 
proceedings  of  a  court,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  magistrates  to 
determine  when  the  military  may  be  directed  to  act  in  support  of  the 
civil  power,  are  examples  of  cases  in  which  the  judge  is  empowered  to 
act  on  evidence  derived  from  his  own  knowledge. 

Art.  28.  In  all  other  cases  where  facts  material  to  the  decision  of  the 
cause  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  jadga^  and  he  is  not  specially 
authorized  to  act  on  such  knowledge,  he  mn^Mite  the  facts  m  open 
court  under  oath,  and  is  liable  to  cross-eisDUnwoii  like  any  oth^  wit* 
ness.  When  there  is  but  one  judge,  and  the  faet  is  to  be  tried  by  ibt 
court,  if  the  testimony  of  the  judge  is  necessary,  the  cause  aluJl  bo  triad 
by  the  judge  of  an  adjoining  district  in  the  manner  provided  for  lA  CMBt 
where  the  judge  is  interested. 

Art  29.  Jurors  are  not  permitted  to  act  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
knowledge.  Whatever  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  either  of  them, 
must  be  stated  under  oath  in  open  court. 
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TITLE  II. 


OF  TESTIMONIAL  EVIDENCE. 


Art  30.  Rules  for  procuring  the  personal  attendance  or  the  writ- 
ten testimony  of  witnesses,  are  contfiined  in  the  Codes  of  Civil  and 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  This  chapter  directs  what  persons  may  be  pro- 
duced as  witnesses :  to  what  points  they  may  be  examined,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  examination. 


CHAPTER  I. 


What  persons  may  be  examined  as  witnesses. 

Art  31.  The  only  persons  who,  under  all  circumstances,  ire  ex- 
cluded from  giving  testimony  are: 

1.  Those  who  are  of  insane  mind  at  the  time  of  examination. 

2.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  faculties  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  developed,  to  receive  correct  impressions  of 
the  fact  relative  to  which  they  are  interrogated,  to  relate  those  impress- 
ions correctly,  and  to  feel  the  obligation  of  doing  it  truly. 

Art.  32.  Whether  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  has  attained  the 
intellectual  powers  required  by  the  preceding  article,  or  whether  the 
person  offered  as  a  witness  be  of  sane  mind  or  not;  must  be  determioed 
by  those  who  are  to  decide  on  the  principal  fact  in  question  between 
the  parties,  and  to  come  to  such  determination,  they  must  examine  the 
person  who  is  offered  as  a  witness,  and  other  witnesses  if  it  be  deeme^ 
necessary.  If  the  trial  is  by  a  jury,  a  majority  shall  determine  whether 
a  witness  objected  to  for  either  of  these  causes  shall  be  examined. 

Art  33.  The  circumstances  and  cases  in  which  certain  persons  other- 
wise permitted  to  testify,  are  excluded  from  giving  testimony,  are  the 
following : 

1.  A  slave  is  not  admitted  to  testify  in  any  case  but  one  in  which 
another  slavfe  is  prosec&tad  for  some  offence  ;  but  the  declaration  of  a 
slave  is  received  as  a  complaint  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

8.  A  counsellor  or  attorney  at  law  shall  not  be  interrogated  to  dis- 
close any  fact  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge  by  communication  from 
his  client  But  this  rule  is  subiect  to  the  following  limitations  and 
explanations  :  viz. — It  shall  apply  only  to  facts  which  were  communi- 
cated  to  the  counsellor  or  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  or 
defending  some  judicial  proceeding  pending,  or  apprehended.  It  sh^ 
not  apply  to  any  other  person  than  a  licensed  counsellor  or  attorney, 
although  the  purpose  of  the  communication  may  be  the  defence  or  pro- 
secution of  a  suit 

3.  A  priest  of  the  Catholic  religion  shall  not  be  forced  to  reveal  any 
thing  which  he  knows  only  by  its  being  confided  to  him  in  religious 
confession  by  his  penitent 
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CHAPTER  II. 

V 

Of  the  different  modes  of  taking  testimonial  evidence. 

Art.  34.  Testimonial  evidence  may  be  exhibited  in  three  different 
forms  : 

By  affidavit. 

By  oral  examination. 

By  written  deposition  or  interrogation. 


SECTION  I. 
Of  testimony  by  affidavit. 

Art.  35.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  affidavit  of  the  party  or  a  witness 
18  by  the  Code  of  Civil  or  Criminal  Procedure,  allowed  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  issuing  of  any  process  order,  or  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing, the  party  making  such  affidavit  may  be  cross-examined  by  the 
party  opposed  in  interest  before  the  judge  of  the  court  from  which  such 
order  or  process  issues,  and  evidence  may  be  produced  to  disprove  the 
facts  stated  in  such  affidavit. 

Art.  36.  In  order  to  carry  the  preceding  article  into  effect,  if  no  In- 
justice will  in  that  particular  case  be  suffered  by  the  delay,  the  judge 
shall  require  reasonable  notice  to  be  given  to  the  opposite  party  of  the 
time  and  place  of  examination,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  affidavit 
before  the  order  or  process  shall  issue. 

Art.  37.  If  the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice  will 
be  defeated  by  delay  or  by  giving  the  notice  required,  he  may,  if  the 
proof  warrants  it,  give  the  order  required  ;  but  shall,  at  a  proper  time, 
cause  the  notice  required  by  the  last  article  to  be  given,  and  if  by  the 
cross-examination  of  the  deponent  or  the  production  of  opposite  proof, 
the  alleged  facts  shall  be  disproved,  the  order  shall  be  rescinded,  and 
the  party  who  has  obtained  it  shall  pay  the  costs  and  damages  sustained 
by  the  other  party  in  consequence  thereof,  to  be  awarded  by  the  court, 
or  by  a  jury  if  either  party  require  it. 

Art.  38.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  every  person  making  an  affidavit, 
or  swearing  to  the  truth  of  any  pleading  or  paper  whatever  to  be  used 
in  any  judicial  proceeding,  before  the  oath  is  administered,  that  he  will 
be  liable  to  cross  examination,  and  that  he  subjects  himself  to  the  pen- 
alty of  perjury  if  the  statement  be  designedly  false  ;  and  the  magis- 
trate who  administers  the  oath  shall  give  such  notice  and  insert  in  the 
certificate  of  attestation  the  words  "after  the  notice  required  by  law,'*- 
or  words  to  that  effect,  under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  a 
neglect  of  duty. 

Art*  39.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  magistrate  who  shall  administer  the 
oath  of  attestation  to  any  affidavit,  to  inquire  of  the  deponent  whether 
he  has  read  the  same  ;  and  if  the  answer  be  that  he  has  not,  or  can- 
not read,  then  to  cause  him  to  read,  or  to  have  it  read  to  him  distinctly, 
and  after  giving  the  notice  required  by  the  last  article,  to  cause  him  to 
sign  his  name,  if  he  can  write,  and  if  he  cannot,  then  to  make  a  mark 
4  G 
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at  the  foot  of  the  ssid  affidavit,  opposite  to  which  the  magistrate  shall 
write  the  name  of  the  deponent. 

Art.  40.  The  oath  or  affirmation  to  all  affidavits  shall  be  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Code  of  Procedure,  with  additions  re- 
quired by  this  section. 


SECTION  If. 

or  (he  ezaminatioQ  and  tttestttioo  of  those  who  are  parties  to  judidjil  proceedingi  io  dfil 

causes. 

Art.  41.  All  fictions  being  expressly  discarded  from  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  this  state,  no  party  to  a  suit  shall  be  permitted  to  make 
any  allegation  of  fact  in  a  court  of  justice  of  which  he  is  not  willing 
to  declare  his  knowledge  or  belief  under  oath.  Therefore,  all  peti- 
tions, or  answers  intended  to  be  used  in  any  suit,  and  containing  any 
allegation  of  fact,  or  the  belief  of  any  fact  by  the  party  in  the  suit  on 
whose  behalf  such  petition  or  answer  shall  be  exhibited,  shall  be  sworn 
to  in  the  form  prescribed  for  affidavits  by  the  preceding  sectioo,  and 
the  same  notice  shall  be  given  that  the  party  is  liable  to  cross  examin- 
ation and  the  penalties  of  perjury  in  case  of  wilful  falsehood. 

Art.  42.  In  addition  to  the  discovery  directed  to  be  mutually  furnish- 
ed by  the  parties  in  answer  to  interrogatories,  as  provided  by  the  laws 
regulating  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  civil  cases,  (or  in  lieu  thereof) 
any  party  to  a  suit  may  summon  another  party  or  any  one  having  an 
adverse  interest  and  being  within  the  state,  to  attend  the  trial  in  order 
to  be  examined  touching  the  matters  in  controversy;  and  if  such  party 
be  not  within  the  state,  or  do  not  attend,  the  same  proceedings  shall 
be  had  either  to  procure  the  deposition  of  the  said  party,  or  to  put  off 
the  trial,  as  are  directed  with  respect  to  witnesses  who  are  absent  or 
refuse  to  attend. 

Art.  43.  The  deposition  of  any  party  to  the  pleadings,  or  his  an- 
swers to  interrogations  or  on  oral  examination  in  court,  shall  have  no 
other  force  than  the  judge  or  jury  who  try  the  fact  shall  deem  it  enti- 
tled to  ;  therefore,  that  part  of  the  present  law  which  directs  that  to 
countervail  such  testimony  drawn  from  the  party,  the  oath  of  two  wit- 
nesses, or  of  one  witness  with  circumstantial  evidence  shall  be  necessary, 
is  repealed. 

Art.  44.  In  every  trial  where  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  have 
appeared,  whether  in  pursuance  of  such  provisions  or  not,  he  or  they, 
at  the  request  of  the  opposite  party,  or  of  any  juror,  or  by  direction 
of  the  judge  for  his  own  satisfaction,  may  be  sworn  to  answer  such  pro- 
per questions  as  shall  be  put  to  him  or  them  relative  to  the  matter  in 
dispute. 

Art.  45.  On  the  trial  of  any  cause,  if  the  judge  or  a  majority  of  the 
jury  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  form  a  true  decision  after  hearing  the 
testimony,  that  any  party  not  present  shall  be  examined,  the  trial  shall, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  postponed,  and  the  usual  measures 
taken  for  obtaining  the  attendance  or  the  deposition  of  the  party  upon 
interrogatories,  to  the  point  deemed  to  be  important  by  the  judae  or 
the  jury  as  aforesaid.  All  questions  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  dtoute 
may  be  put  to  a  party  examined  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  which  nSriit 
be  put  to  a  witness.  ^ 
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Art.  46.  When  any  party  to  a  suit  shall  be  examined  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  same  rules  shall  be  observed  for 
conducting  the  examination  as  are  laid  down  for  the  examination  of 
witnesses  by  the  third  section  of  this  chapter. 

Art.  47.  This  section  relates  exclusively  to  civil  causes. 


SECTION  HI. 
To  what  points  and  in  what  manner  witnesses  may  be  examined. 

Art.  48.  If  the  witness  be  a  Catholic  priest,  he  shall  not  be  interro- 
gated for  the  purposes  of  revealing  any  thing  that  has  been  confided  to 
him  by  confession  ;  but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  knowledge  obtained 
from  any  other  source. 

Art.  49.  The.  counsellor  or  attorney  employed  by  the  defendant  or 
assigned  to  him  by  the  court,  shall  not  be  interrogated  for  the  purpose 
of  revealing  any  thing  that  he  knows  only  by  its  being  communicated 
to  him  by  his  client  in  relation  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  employed, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  or  defending  the  same,  or  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  procuring  professional  advice  on  some  lawful  occasion.  What 
e  knows  in  any  other  manner,  although  it  may  also  have  been  com- 
municated by  his  client,  or  what  he  knows  by  communication  from  his 
client,  before  he  became  his  counsellor  or  attorney,  or  at  any  time,  if 
the  fact  so  communicated  have  no  relation  to  the  cause  or  matter  in 
which  it  was  communicated  to  him,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  declare 
whenever  the  question  is  otherwise  pertinent. 

Art.  50.  If  it  should  become  material  in  any  suit  to  require  informa- 
tion of  a  fact  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  to  dis- 
close at  the  time  of  trial,  this  is  a  good  cause  for  postponing  the  trial 
until  such  danger  shall  cease. 

Art.  51.  No  witness  shall  be  obliged  to  answer  any  questions  but 
such  as  are  immediately  pertibent  to  the  issue  between  the  parties,  or 
which  may  elucidate  or  establish  some  incidental  fact  necessary  to  be 
inquired  into  in  the  cause.  Questions  as  to  the  character  of  a  witness, 
and  questions  which,  though  unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the  case, 
may  be  put  to  test  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  are  examples  of  such  in- 
cidental inquiry.  But  of  the  pertinency  of  any  question,  the  court,  in 
its  discretion,  must  judtte  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Art  52.  The  consmution  having  provided,  "  that  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions the  accused  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,"  the  legislature  feel  themselves  bound  to  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  witnesses  in  all  cases,  and  to  declare,  that  no  witness  shall  be 
compelled  to  answer  any  interrogatory,  if  the  answer  he  would  give, 
would  furnish  evidence  to  justify  a  prosecution  against  him  for  a  crime. 

Art.  53.  With  the  exceptions  Contained  in  the  five  last  preceding 
articles,  and  the  restrictions  hereafter  put  upon  leading  questions,  all 
other  interrogatories  may  be  put  to  any  witness. 

Art.  54.  The  rule  that  no  one  shall  discredit  his  own  witness,  is 
abolished.  The  party  calling  a  witness  may  cross-examine  him  to  test 
his  veracity,  and  call  witnesses  to  his  character  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  not  been  called  at  his  instance.      ' 

Art.  55.  Leading  questions  are  not  permitted  to  be  put.  Sucb.only 
shall  be  deemed  leading  questions  as  suggest  to  the  witness  90xam  iUte- 
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meiit  (inconsistent  with  the  truth,)  which  the  party  proposing  ibe 

qaestion  wishes  to  prove.     This  is  a  matter  left  to  the  sound  discretion 

of  the  court     But  it  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  present  sugf;estion3 

necessary  to  recall  the  facts  in  question  to  the  memory  of  the  witness, 

when  the  transaction  is  remote,  when  from  its  nature  it  was  not  likely 

to  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  witness,  or  when 

from  age  or  indisposition,  timidity,  or  other  cause,  the  mind  of  the 

witness  is  weakened  or  disturbed. 

Art.  56.  The  witness  may,  on  his  examination,  refer  to  wrilten 
notes  made  by  himself  or  by  his  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ing his  memory  as  lo  events  mentioned  in  them  ;  he  may  refer  to 
writings  made  by  others  for  the  same  purpose;  but  in  that  case  he  must 
speak  from  his  own  recollection  of  the  fact,  thus  revived  by  the  writ- 
ing; not  from  the  evidence  of  the  writing  itself;  and  he  must  in  all  casca 
declare  when,  and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  writing  to  which 
he  refers,  was  made  ;  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  refer  to  ihem 
if  they  appear  to  have  been  made  by  either  of  the  parties  in  the  suit,  or 
by  their  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  witness  whit 
he  ought  to  say. 

Art.  57.  In  all  cases  where  a  witness  is  examined  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove any  matter  of  account  or  calculation,  he  must  he  permilled  to 
refer  to  the  papers  or  books  containing  such  account  or  calculatiou. 

Art.  58.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  prevent  any  harsh  or  threat- 
ening language  to  be  used  towards  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  coofa- 
sing  or  intimidating  him.  Reasonable  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
witness  to  recollect  himself  before  he  is  urged  to  answer.  After  his 
testimony  has  been  given,  he  may  rectify  any  mistake  in  his  answers, 
within  a  like  reasonable  time,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court. 

Art.  59.  Whenever  the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, he  may,  before  signing  it,  correct  any  inaccuracies  which  may 
have  been  made  in  reducing  it  to  writing,  or  any  error  which  he  may 
himself  have  made  ;  and  such  correction  may  be  made  even  after 
signing  the  deposition,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  by  the  court. 

Art.  60.  He  who  judicially  alleges  a  litigated  fact,  must  produce 
evidence  to  support  it,  whether  it  be  a  fact  in  charge  or  discbarge. 

Art.  61.  No  fact  judicially  alleged  by  one  party  and  in  the  same 
manner  confessed  by  the  other,  need  be  proved  by  other  evidence. 

Art  62.  A  fact  judicially  alleged  by  one  aarty  and  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  by  the  other,  must  be  ^oved  by  the  alleging 
party  ;  but  the  oath  of  the  party  alleging,  shall  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence, to  have  such  weight  as  the  judge  or  jury,  to  whichever  the 
fact  is  submitted,  may  think  it  deserves. 

Art.  63.  The  evi(fence  required  by  the  preceding  articles,  is  any 
of  the  several  kinds  specified  in  the  Code  as  legal  evidence. 

Art  64.  The  judicial  allegation*  above  mentioned  means  the  affir- 
mative declaration  made  in  the  course  of  written  judicial  proceediog, 
that  a  fact  or  state  of  things  exists  or  has  happened,  on  which  theooe 
party  relies  to  support  his  charge,  or  the  other  to  exonerate  himself 
from  it.  An  affirmative  assertion  of  innocence  amounts  only  to  a 
negation  of  a  charge  made,  and  is  not,  therefore^  such  an  affirotttive 
declaration  as  the  party  making  it  is  bound  to  support  by  prooH 

Art  65.  The  rule  of  evidence  which  required  that  the  b^efid^ce, 
or  iw  it  is  sometimes  stated,  the  best  attainable  evidence,  ihall  be  pro- 
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duced,  shall  hereafter  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  other  evideooe  only 
in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  When  the  law  shall  have  declared  that  to  give  validity  to  a  con-, 
tract,  it  shall  he  made  in  writing,  no  other  proof  shall  be  admitted  of 
such  contract,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  writing  required  by  Uiw 
was  made,  and  that  it  has  been  casually  lost  or  destroyed,  or  has 
been  placed,  without  the  default  of  the  party  offering  the  inferior  evi* 
dence,  out  of  his  reach. 

2.  When  it  is  proved  that  scriptort  evidence  of  the  matter  in 
question  has  been  made,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  party  offering 
the  inferior  proof,  unless  he  show  that  it  has  been  casually  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, or  without  his  default  has  been  placed  out  of  his  reach. 

3.  When  the  legislature  shall  have  declared  certain  evidence  neces* 
sary  for  the  proof  of  designated  facts. 

4.  When  the  fact  alleged  is  one  which,  if  true,  must  have  appeared 

by  AUTHENTIC  ACT. 

Art  66.  In  all  other  cases  where  evidence  i||||bffered,  which  the 
judge  or  jury  shall  deem  of  an  inferior  nature  to  other  evidence  which  is 
not  produced,  such  inferior  evidence,  if  legal,  shall  be  admitted,  and  the 
non-production  of  the  other  shall  operate  only  as  presumptive  proof 
against  the  party  failing  to  produce  it,  to  have  such  effect  as  such 
judge  of  the  fact  shall,  according  to  circumstances,  give  to  it. 

Art.  67.  In  all  cases  where  a  writing  is  proved  to  be  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  opposite  party,  who,  on  proper  notice  being  given,  does  not 
produce  it,  evidence  may  be  given  of  its  contents. 

Art.  68.  The  rule  established  by  the  Civil  Code,  that  parol  evidence 
shall  not  be  admitted  against  or  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  acts, 
nor  what  may  have  been  said  before  or  at  the  time  of  making  them, 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  following  modifications  : 

1.  It  applies  exclusively  to  writings,  containing  obligations  or  dona* 
tions,  and  to  testamentary  dispositions. 

2.  Parol  evidence,  in  all  cases  of  written  instruments,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  prove  error,  fraud,  violence,  threats,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance which,  by  the  Civil  Code,  would  avoid  or  modify  a  contract. 

3.  It  may  be  admitted  to  remove  any  ambiguity,  whether  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  or  arising  out  of  the  application  of  its 
terms. 

4.  Any  one  of  the  parties  to  a  written  instrument  may  be  called  on 
by  another  to  expli^,  on  oath,  either  by  parol  evidence  on  the  trial, 
or  by  answer  to  iutm'ogatories,  at  the  option  of  the  party  making  the 
inquiry,  any  point  in  litigation  between  them,  arising  out  of  such 
instrument,  and  that,  whether  the  interrogation  goes  to  contradict, 
explain,  or  add  to,  or  diminish  the  obligation  specified  in  the  writing. 

Art.  69.  Whenever  error,  fraud,  violence,  or  threats  are  alleged 
as  reasons  for  setting  aside  a  contract,  the  following  points  must  be 
inquired  into  by  the  judge,  and  considered,  if  he  is  to  decide  or  give 
in  charge  to  the  jury,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  direct  fact 
alleged. 

1.  If  error  is  the  reason  alleged,  the  character  as  to  caution  and  pru- 
dence in  conducting  his  affairs,  of  the  party  alleging  that  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  his  knowledge  of  the  particular  business  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  contract ;  the  deliberation  or  haste  with  which  it  was 
effected.  '^  ir^ 

2.  If  the  objection  be  fraud,  violence,  or  threats,  the  chailtlui  of 
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both  parties  must  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  as  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  fraudulent  or  violent  practices  on  the  one  aide,  or  of  a  submis- 
aion  to  them  on  Ihe  other. 

S.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  after  the  error 
or  fraud  was  discovered,  or  the  violence  or  threats  had  ceased,  before 
the  proceedings  were  had,  or  complaint  made  for  redress,  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  delay,  if  any. 

Art.  70.  Parol  evidence  is  not  admitted  unless  the  witness  be  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Therefore  the  witness  is  only  to  be  inter- 
rogated as  to  his  own  knowledge  or  belief,  and  not  as  to  what  he  has 
heard  from  others,  upon  whom  none  of  the  sanctions  to  secure  veracity 
could  operate.  This  is  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  the  follow- 
ing exceptions  : 

1.  A  witness  may  declare  what  a  party  has  said,  if  the  testiraony 
be  called  for  by  the  opposite  party  ;  and  this  extends  not  only  to  the 
declarations  of  the  actual  parties  to  the  suit,  but  those  of  the  persons 
under  whom  they  if^m ;  and  also  to  the  declarations  of  such  agents 
or  other  persons  as  could  have  bound  them  by  their  contracts  in  the 
matters  in  contest ;  but  no  declaration  of  one  under  whom  the  party 
claims  shall  be  given  in  evidence  unless  it  was  made  while  such  per- 
son was  interested,  or  of  the  agent  except  while  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  party. 

2.  What  has  been  said  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute  by  others, 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  one  party  to  the  suit,  may  be  glren 
in  evidence  by  the  other  as  a  foundation  for  presumption  to  be  drawn 
from  what  was  said  or  done  by  the  party,  or  from  his  silence  ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  the  party  implicated  may  require  that  he  be  allowed  to 
explain  upon  oath. 

3.  What  a  witness  has  said  before  he  was  sworn,  may  be  shown  to 
prove  that  it  was  consistent,  or  inconsistent,  with  his  declaration  on 

oath. 

4.  What  a  witness  has  declared  on  a  former  trial  between  the  same 
parties  for  the  same  cause,  if  the  witness  be  dead,  or  his  testimony 
cannot  be  procured. 

5.  When  the  declarations  of  a  party,  or  a  witness,  are  admitted 
under  the  first  or  second  exceptions  above  mentioned,  any  thing  said 
by  another  person  in  the  same  conversation,  which  is  necessary  to 
counteract  or  explain  what  was  said  by  such  party  or  witness  may  be 
given  in  evidence.  i^ 

6.  Proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  a  subscribing  witness  to  an  instru- 
ment who  is  absent  or  dead,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  admitted  on  the 
presumption  that  he  would  not  have  signed  if  he  could  not  prove  the 
execution.  To  rebut  this  presumption,  any  material  declaration  of  such 
witness  may  be  given  in  evidence. 

7.  In  cases  not  depending  on  scriptory  evidence,  a  party  may  give  as 
evidence  what  he  himself  said  or  did  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  litiga- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  transaction  on  which  it  is  founded,  id  order  to 
explain  the  intention  with  which  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  that  he  is 
charged  with  in  the  proceedings  or  by  the  evidence ;  but  in  this  case 
he  may  himself  be  examined  under  oath  by  the  adverse  party. 

Art  71.  When  the  fact  inquired  of  is  one  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
generally  acquired  by  information  of  others,  or  by  information  joined 
to  perMmal  observation,  forming  what  is  usually  called  facta  of  miUie 
notoritty,  they  may  be  stated  on  such  iaformatioD  by  parol  eTideoee : 
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of  this  nature  are — pedigree,  boundary,  births  and  deaths,  cohabitation, 
residence,  profession  or  trade,  possession  with  reputation  of  ownership, 
general  reputation,  custom,  course  of  trade,  prescription,  public ^ histo- 
rical events.  In  all  these  cases,  and  others  of  the  same  description,  the 
witness  may  testify,  not  only  as  to  the  public  notoriety  of  the  fact,  but 
may  specify  the  persons  from  whom  he  has  derived  his  information. 

Art.  72.  What  a  person,  who  is  dead  at  the  time  of  trial,  has  said  or 
done  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  controversy,  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
if  such  act  or  declaration  was,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  contrary  to  his 
pecuniary  interest. 

Art.  73.  In  prosecutions  for  homicide,  the  deposition  of  the  deceased 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  or  what  he  was  heard  to  say  after  receiving 
the  wound,  if  he  do  not  live  long  enough  to  have  his  deposition  taken, 
or  if  circumstances  prevent  its  being  taken. 


SECTION  IV.  0 

Of  evidence  to  the  character  of  parties  and  witnesses. 

Art.  74.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  general  character  of  the 
party  accused  may  be  shown  by  evidence,  but  to  such  points  only  as 
would  evince  a  disposition  or  indisposition  to  commit  the  offence  with 
which  he  is  charged.  Thus,  if  the  prosecution  be  for  a  battery,  the  de- 
fendant may  show  that  his  general  reputation  is  that  of  mildness  and 
forbearance;  and  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  reverse  may  be 
proved. 

Art.  75.  The  general  character  of  witnesses  for  veracity,  or  the  con- 
trary, may  be  also  shown,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  introduce  them 
and  on  the  opposite  part. 

Art.  76.  Evidence  of  general  character  may  be  introduced  to  discredit 
a  witness,  by  showing  that  he  is  habitually  addicted  to  any  vice  that 
evinces  a  disregard  to  moral  character  ;  such  as  intoxication,  or  that  he 
is  a  common  vagrant ;  or  if  the  witness  be  a  woman,  that  she  is  a  com- 
mon prostitute. 

Art.  77.  Particular  facts  may  also  be  given  in  evidence ;  but  they 
must  beof  a  public  and  notorious  nature,  such  as  conviction  for  a  crimb  ; 
but  this  must  be  proved,  either  by  the  production  of  the  records  or  the 
oath  of  the  witness  himself;  or  if  the  conviction  took  place  out  of  the 
state,  by  testimonial  proof. 

Art.  78.  All  facts  which  would  show  the  incapacity  of  the  witness, 
either  to  perceive  accurately,  or  correctly  to  relate,  what  he  states,  may 
also  be  shown  ;  such  as  a  natural  imperfection  in  any  of  the  senses, 
want  of  memory  or  of  skill,  usual  inattention  to  subjects  of  the  nature 
of  that  in  question,  or  general  ignorance  of  them,  or  a  temporary  disa- 
bility arising  from  disease  or  intemperance. 

Art.  79.  Any  particular  bias,  arising  from  interest,  affection,  relation- 
ship, from  fear,  enmity,  favour,  or  affection,  or  intimate  friendship  to 
or  with  either  of  the  parties,  or  having  had  disputes  with  them,  or  being 
tinder  their  control  or  influence  in  the  relation  of  ward,  servant,  tenant, 
debtor,  or  obligated  by  past  favours. 

Art.  80.  The  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  taken  before  the  examin- 
ing magistrate,  may  be  produced  to  contradict  what  they  may  say  on 
the  triaJ,  or  to  show  that  they  have  been  consistent. 
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Art.  81.  The  depositioas  of  such  witnesses,  taken  in  the  presence  of 
the  defendant,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure,  may  he  read  as  evidence,  if  the  witness  is  since  dead  or  cannot 
be  found  in  the  state. 

Art.  82.  The  examination  of  the  defendant,  taken  before  the  examia- 
ing  magistrate,  if  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  may  also  be  produced. 


SECTION  V. 
Of  written  depositions  on  interropitories. 

Art.  83.  All  the  rules  for  receiving  the  oral  declarations  of  witnesses, 
apply  to  their  examination  taken  in  writing  on  interrogatories. 

Art.  84.  When  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses  is  taken  down  in 
writing,  in  the  ca^lj^rovidcd  by  law  for  regulating  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  the  question  shall  be  taken  down  as  well  as  the  answer,  and  the 
answer  recorded  as  it  is  given. 


TITLE  III. 


OF  8CRIPT0RY  EVTOENCE. 


Art.  85.  Scriptory  evidence  is  of  two  kinds — AtTTHENXicATED  and 

UNAUTHENTICATED. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Of  authenticated  acts. 

SECTION  I. 
Of  the  different  kinds  of  authenticated  actt. 

Art.  86.  Authenticated  acts  are  such  instruments  in  writing  at  are 
attested  by  a  public  officer,  legally  authorized  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  law.  They  are  evidence  of  that  which  is  attested 
to  have  been  done  in  his  presence  by  the  officer  whose  attestation  giTe 
them  validity  ;  but  of  nothing  more. — ^Thus,  the  joint  attestation  oftbe 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  president  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  governor,  is  authentic  evidence  that  a  bill  has  become  a  law 
of  the  state.  The  attestation  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  states 
under  the  seal  of  the  state,  is  authentic  evidence  that  the  copy  to  whieh 
it  is  affixed  is  a  true  copy  of  the  statute.  The  signature  of  the  goTtffl* 
to  a  proclamation  issued  by  him,  under  the  seal  of  office,  to  aM»5»^ 
a  person  accused  of  murder;,  is  authentic  evidence  that  such  ffodt'^* 
tion  was  issued  on  the, day  it  bears  date,  that  comphinta  ^mwl^^ 
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him  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  of  the  flight  of  the  defendant, 
or  of  any  other  fact  which  he  certifies  to  have  heen  done  in  his  presence  ; 
but  it  is  not  evidence  that  the  crime  was  committed  or  that  the  party  fled. 

Art.  87.  They  are  of  several  kinds  : 

1st.  Legislative  acts,  passed  by  the  constitutional  authority,  and 
attested  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

2d.  Records  of  courts. 

3d.  Such  records  of  the  different  branches  of  the  executive  government 
as  are  made  in  the  legal  administration  of  their  different  departments, 
and  as  are  declared  to  be  authentic  acts. 

4th.  Written  instruments,  made  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by 
such  public  officer,  as  is  for  that  purpose  commissioned  according  to 
law,  and  purporting  to  testify  what  is  said,  done,  or  contracted,  by  those 
whose  act  it  is. 


SECTION  II.  ^ 

or  legislative  acts.  « 

Art.  88.  Legislative  acts  are  proved,  either  by  a  production  of  the 
original  act  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  state ;  by  a  copy  attested 
by  the  signature  of  the  person  exercising  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state,  and  by  the  secretary  of  state,  or  other  proper  officer  having  the 
custody  of  the  said  archives,  under  the  seal  of  the  state ;  or,  by  the 
printed  copy  contained  in  the  statute  book,  or  the  gazette  printed  by 
the  printer  of  the  state.  Provided,  that  on  the  production  of  either  of 
the  said  copies  of  a  legislative  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  party, 
alleging  a  mistake  in  the  printed  or  other  copy,  to  prove  it  by  pro- 
ducing the  copy  under  the  seal  of  the  state,  or  in  such  attested  copy, 
by  collating  it  with  the  original  archives,  and  procuring,  in  this  last 
case,  a  correction  of  the  attested  copy;  but  the  party  alleging  such  mis- 
take must  prove  it ;  and,  until  the  error  be  shown,  such  copy  shall  be 
deemed  a  true  one,  and  shall  have  its  full  and  entire  effect. 

Art.  89.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  mode  of  proof  between  public 
and  private  legislative  acts.  The  court,  however,  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  and  carry  into  effect  all  public  acts  which  apply  to  the  facts 
before  them,  whether  they  are  pleaded  or  offered  in  evidence  or  not ; 
but  a  party  claiming  a  right  or  exemption,  under  a  private  act,  must 
produce  it. 

Art  90.  A  private  legislative  act  is  one  that  concerns  certain  desig- 
nated individuals  only.     All  other  legislative  acts  are  public. 

Art.  9L  All  acts  of  incorporation  made  for  regulating  the  police  or 
local  government  of  any  particular  part  of  the  state,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  banks,  for  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a  toll,  tonnage,  wharfage, 
or  other  duty,  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  or  other  purposes  of 
charity,  or  for  the  promotion  of  education,  religion,  or  science,  are 
public  acts.     All  other  acts  of  incorporation  are  private  acts. 

Art  93.  The  enumeration  contained  in  the  last  article  relates  solely 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title:  it  does  not  affect  the  nature  or  definition  of 
corporations  established  by  law. 


4  H 
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SECTION  III. 


Of  judicial  lecords. 


Art.  93.  Judicial  records  are  all  the  writtea  proceedings  ia  a  court 
legally  constituted  and  directed  to  record  its  decrees.  They  compre- 
hend, not  only  the  orders  and  judgments  of  such  courts,  but  the  writtea 
pleadings  and  allegations  of  parties;  the  proofs  and  documents  they  have 
produced,  when  the  same  are  made  part  of  the  written  proceedings;  and 
the  certificates  and  returns  of  the  officers  of  such  courts  ;  the  verdict  of 
jurors,  and  all  other  proceedings,  which  are  entered  on  the  minutes  or 
preserved  among  the  records  of  such  court 

Art.  94.  Judicial  records  of  courts,  within  this  state,  are  proved  by 
a  production  of  the  original  record,  or  by  a  copy  attested  to  be  a  true 
copy  by  the  clerk  of  such  court,  under  the  seal  of  the  same,  to  which 
must  be  annexed  a  certificate  signed  by  the  presiding  judge  of  such 
court,  declaring  that  the  person  who  has  attested  the  same  is  clerk  of 
such  court;  but  any  error  or  omission  in  such  copy  may  be  rectified  by 
a  collation  with  the  original  record  ;  but,  unless  such  error  be  shown, 
the  copy  is  a  conclusive  evidence.  All  records  from  other  states,  most 
be  authenticated  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  laws  of  the  Uaited 
States,  in  order  to  be  received  as  proof  in  this  state.  Legislative  acts 
from  other  states,  may  be  proved  by  the  production  of  such  printed 
statute  books  as  are  proved  to  be  received  in  the  courts  of  such  state. 

Art.  95.  Records  of  judgments  on  proceedings  in  foreign  countries, 
other  than  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  proved  by  the  certificate  of 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  such  court 
is  situated,  to  give  such  certificates,  together  with  such  other  attestation 
as  is  required  by  the  laws  of  such  country,  to  make  such  copy  evidence 
in  other  courts  of  the  same  country;  which  fact,  to  wit,  that  the  attesta- 
tion  is  in  such  form,  must  be  certified  by  the  minister  for  the  proper 
department  of  such  government,  and  his  signature  and  office  must  be 
certified  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  one  in  such 
country;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  some  consul  of  the  United  States  for 
that  district  of  such  country  in  which  the  decree  was  given,  under  hb 
hand  and  consular  seal;  and  in  countries  where  there  is  neither  Ameri- 
can minister  nor  consul,  the  substance  of  such  certificate  must  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  examined  on  commission  or  in  open  court 

Art.  96.  Whenever  a  foreign  judgment  is  made  the  foundation  of  a 
suit  or  of  a  defence,  and  the  party  wishes  to  produce  the  copy,  whether 
authenticated  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  last  preceding  article  or 
only  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  or  judge,  he  must,  at  the  time  be 
files  his  petition  or  answer,  deposit  in  tnc  court  the  said  copy,  and  give 
notice  to  the  opposite  party  that  he  intends  to  produce  such  copy  in 
evidence  ;  and  if  the  opposite  party  shall,  within  ten  days,  give  notice, 
in  writing,  that  he  will  oppose  the  introduction  of  such  copy,  then  the 
party  ofiering  the  same  must  prove  such  record  by  an  examinatioo  of 
the  proper  officer  on  a  commission  ;  but,  in  such  case,  all  reasootble 
Expenditures,  made  in  the  execution  of  such  commission,  whatever  outj 
be  the  event  of  the  suit,  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  copy;  provided  such  copy  should,  by  the  return  to 
the  commissioner,  be  proved  to  have  beeu  complete  and  correct    But 
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if  na  such  notice  of  opposition  be  given,  the  copy  certified  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  evidence  of  such  judgment. 

Art.  97.  If  such  foreign  judgment  be  not  the  foundation  of  the  suit, 
or  of  the  defence,  but  may  be  necessary  to  be  produced  on  some  col- 
lateral point  arising  in  the  cause,  then  the  copy,  authenticated  as  is 
beforementioned,  must  be  deposited  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  ;  and  notice  must  be  given  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  last  preceding  article,  and  the  same  proceedings  must  be 
had  by  the  parties  as  is  provided  for  in  the  said  article. 

Art.  98.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  articles  shall  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  the  copy  of  any  foreign  record,  certified  by  the  recording  officer 
of  the  court  in  which  it  was  given  and  by  the  judge,  as  itself  good 
evidence  when  proved  to  be  a  true  copy  by  the  oath  of  a  competent 
witness,  taken  according  to  law,  who  has  collated  it  with  the  original. 

Art.  99.  As  evidence,  a  judgment  rendered  in  either  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  has  the  same  effect,  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  rules,  as  are  established  in  the  section  on  resjudicata  for  judg- 
ments rendered  in  this  state  ;  but  no  judgment  rendered  in  any  court 
whatever,  in  a  suit  in  reni,  whether  by  attachment  or  otherwise,  shall 
have  any  other  of  the  effects  of  the  resjudicata,  except  so  far  as  respects 
the  thing,  the  seizure  whereof  was  the  first  process  in  the  cause;  unless 
the  party  appeared  and  defended  such  suit,  cither  in  person  or  by 
attorney. 

Art.  100.  If  the  only  object  be  to  prove  a  condemnation  in  a  foreign 
court  of  admiralty,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  copies  of  any  other 
part  of  the  proceedings  than  the  libel  and  the  final  decree  of  condemna- 
tion; and  none  of  the  evidence,  taken  in  such  court,  shall  be  evidence 
even  between  the  same  parties  to  prove  any  other  point  than  the  one 
in  contestation  in  the  original  cause. 


SECTION  IV. 
Of  records  of  the  executive  braoches  of  government. 

Art.  101.  The  following  are  the  acts  of  the  different  departments 
of  executive  government,  which  have  the  force  of  authentic  acts. 

1st.  Commissions,  or  special  authority  to  perform  any  civil  duty, 
given  by  the  governor,  pursuant  to  law,  or  any  proclamation  issued 
by  him.  They  must  be  under  the  seal  of  the  state,  and  must  be  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

2d.  Certificates  of  election  directed  by  law  to  be  given  to  persons 
chosen  to  fill  any  place  in  office,  signed  by  the  persons  who  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  the  result  of  such  election. 

dd.  Certificates  of  the  administration  of  oaths  of  office,  and  other 
oaths  necessary  to  be  taken  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  any  place  or  office,  signed  by  the  persons  authorized  to  administer 
such  oaths. 

4th.  Entries  in  the  proper  books  of  the  registry  and  cancelling  of 
mortgages.  Donations  and  other  acts  directed  by  law  to  be  registered, 
and  such  certificate  as  by  law  the  officer  appointed  to  make  such  regis- 
try, is  entitled  to  give. 

5th.  Entries  in  the  proper  book  of  the  registries  which  may  be 
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made  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  by  any  officer  who  is 
or  may  be  appointed  by  law  to  enregister  the  same. 

The  commissions,  proclamations,  special  delegations  of  authority, 
certificates  of  election,  and  certificates  of  administration  of  oaths,  are 
themselves  the  original  authentic  acts  ;  and  those  given  by  the  proper 
officers  in  this  state,  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  need  no  addi- 
tional proof,  it  being  the  duty  of  all  judges  in  this  state,  ex  officio, 
to  know  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  officers  whose  acts  they  por- 
port  to  be.  Where  the  original  of  these  acts  cannot  be  produced,  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  commission  or  certificate  of  election,  under 
the  seal  of  the  state,  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state,  is  authentic 
evidence.  With  respect  to  the  certificate  of  the  administration  of 
oaths  of  office,  if  the  original  cannot  be  produced,  the  fact  may  be 
proved  by  other  testimony,  which  may  be  or  may  not  be  authentic 
according  to  its  nature. 

Art.  102.  Entries  in  the  propei  books  of  the  register  of  mortgages, 
or  other  officers  appointed  to  enregister  any  description  of  acts  of  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  births,  or  deaths,  are  proved  by  the  official  certificates 
of  such  officer,  with  the  addition  of  his  seal  of  office  where  he  is  au- 
thorized to  keep  such  seal  ;  and  such  copy  is  an  authentic  act,  as  are 
also  all  such  official  certificates  as  he  is  by  law  authorized  to  give. 

Art.  103.  The  registry  of  a  mortgage,  or  of  any  other  act  which  is 
directed  to  be  registered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  those  who 
may  be  interested,  or  the  authenticated  copy  of  such  registry,  is  not 
evidence  of  the  act  itself :  it  is  evidence  only,  that  the  law  which 
directs  the  registry  has  been  complied  with.  Therefore,  the  registry, 
or  an  authenticated  copy  of  it,  does  not  dispense  with  the  introductioQ 
of  the  act  itself,  or  other  legal  evidence  of  its  having  been  made. 


SECTION  V. 
Of  notarial  acta. 

Art  104.  Written  instruments,  made  in  the  presence  and  attested 
by  a  public  officer  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  for  that  purpose, 
purporting  to  testify  what  is  said,  done,  or  contracted  by  the  parties 
to  such  act,  are  authentic  acts,  as  are  the  copies  of  such  acts  attested  by 
such  officer  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  These  acts  are  caiFed 
<<  notarial  acts  ;''  but  they  have  the  same  eSect  when  passed  before 
any  other  officer  authorized  by  law,  although  not  a  notary  ;  and 
whenever  the  term  notary  is  used  in  this  chapter,  it  includes  all  such 
officers  as  are  empowered  by  law  to  authenticate  private  contracts. 

Art.  105.  All  acts  passed  before  a  notary  shall  be  written  in  his 
registry,  and  signed  by  the  contracting  party,  by  the  notary,  and  two 
witnesses  at  least.  This  written  instrument  is  called  the  original 
notarial  act ;  it  remains  as  a  record  in  the  hands  and  on  the  books  of 
record  of  the  notary.  A  copy  of  this  notarial  act,  certified  to  be  a 
true  copy  by  the  notary  or  his  successor  in  office,  and  under  his  offi- 
cial  seal,  is  full  proof  of  such  act  in  any  court  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  officer  exercises  his  functions  ;  but  in  any  other  court 
the  signature  of  the  notary  must  be  certified  to  l>e  true,  either  by  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  highest  original  civil  jurisdiction  within  which 
the  notary  resides,  or  by  the  governor  under  the  seal  of  the  state. 
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Art.  106.  In  order  to  give  to  tny  notarial  instrument  the  form  of 
an  authentic  act,  it  must  have  the  following  requisites,  the  want  of 
either  of  which  destroys  its  authenticity  : 

1st  It  must  contain  in  the  body  of  the  act  the  name  and  office  of 
the  notary,  or  other  officer,  before  whom  it  is  passed,  and  the  place  for 
which  he  is  appointed. 

2d.  The  place  at  which,  and  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  it  was 
made. 

dd.  The  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  parties  ;  or,  if  they  have 
no  fixed  residence,  the  last  place  of  their  permanent  abode. 

4th.  It  must  appear  that  the  act  was  passed  within  the  district  of 
country  for  which  the  notary  was  appointed. 

5th.  It  must  be  stated  to  be  passed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two 
witnesses,  citizens  of  this  state  and  inhabitants  of  the  place  for  which 
he  is  appointed. 

6th.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  party  obligated  if  it  be  an  unilaterai. 
contract,  or  by  the  declarant  if  it  be  a  protest  or  declaration,  and  by 
all  the  parties  if  it  be  a  synallagmatic  contract ;  and  if  either  of  the 
said  parties  cannot  sign  his  name,  either  from  want  of  knowledge, 
accident,  weakness,  or  disease,  he  must  declare  his  incapacity  and 
from  which  of  the  said  causes  it  proceeds,  and  such  declaration  must 
be  inserted  in  the  act  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  notary  to  cer- 
tify such  incapacity,  he  must  certify  the  declaration  of  the  party. 
.  7th.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  notary,  and  by  the  witnesses  who  are 
named  as  such  in  the  act.  No  person  is  a  competent  witness  for  this 
purpose  who  cannot  write. 

8th.  Where  either  of  the  parties  to  an  act  cannot  read,  the  notary 
must  certify  that  he  has  read  the  act  to  such  partv  in  the  presence  of 
the  witnesses,  and  that  he  consented  thereto  ;  and  when  the  party  in- 
capable of  writing  can  make  a  mark,  he  shall  do  so,  and  the  notary^ 
or  one  of  the  witnesses,  shall  write  opposite  thereto  the  nan^e  of  such 
party,  stating  that  it  is  his  mark.  When,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
party  cannot  make  the  mark,  it  must  be  stated  in  the  instrument 

9th.  All  signatures,  as  well  of  parties  as  of  witnesses  and  of  the 
notary,  must  be  at  the  end  of  the  instrument ;  but  for  the  approval 
of  any  correction  in  the  instrument,  the  signature  may  either  be  put 
in  the  margin  or  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  a  signature  by 
initials  will  be  a  sufficient  approval  of  a  correction  which  creates  no 
material  change  in  the  instrument ;  but  every  material  correction 
must  be  approved  by  a  full  signature. 

10th.  All  interlineations,  erasures,  obliterations,  or  apparent  changes, 
in  any  part  of  the  act  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  validity,  in  the 
names  of  the  parties  or  witnesses,  in  the  expression  of  any  sums,  or 
the  description  of  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  act,  in  the  date, 
in  the  time  of  any  payment,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  act,  which 
alters  the  obligation,  or  increases  or  lessens  the  responsibility  of  either 
party,  must  be  enumerated  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  all  the 
parties. 

11th.  The  act  must  appear  to  have  been  passed  before  one  duly  au- 
thorized by  law  to  give  authority  to  such  acts. 

Art  107.  AH  the  matters  and  forms  set  forth  in  the  last  preceding 
article,  are  necessary  to  give  to  any  act,  passed  before  a  notary,  the 
force  of  an  authentic  act ;  but  there  are  some  notarial  acts,  such  as 
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lestamenlSy  to  the  validity  of  which  ol^er  formalities  are  specially 
required,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumerated. 

Art  IDS.  A  notarial  act  is  also  invalid,  as  an  authentic  act,  if,  on 
its  face,  it  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  a  married  woman,  with- 
out the  assent  of  her  husband,  or  of  the  judge  in  cases  where  such 
assent  is  required  ;  or  by  a  minor,  or  other  person  incapable  of  coo- 
tracting,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  or  curator,  if  such  curator  or 
tutor  be  no  party  to  the  act 

Art.  109.  Signature,  in  this  title,  means  the  name  of  the  party,  writ- 
ten by  himself;  as  evidence  of  his  assent  to  an  instrument  as  a  partj, 
or  to  attest  it  as  a  witness  :  the  family  name  must  be  written  at  length 
— the  baptismal  or  prenominal  name  may  be  abbreviated,  or  indicated 
only  b^  the  initial  letter,  or  altogether  omitted,  if  such  has  been  the 
usual  mode  in  which  the  signer  has  subscribed  his  name. 

Art.  110.  No  party  to  an  instrument  shall  avoid  any  obligation  crea- 
ted thereby,  by  showing  that  he  has  not  signed  it  in  his  true  name,  or 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  usually  signed  the  same,  provided  the  signa- 
ture be  made  by  him.  * 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  effect  of  notarial  acta. 

-   Art.  111.  Notarial  acts,  passed  in  the  form  required  by  law  before 
an  officer  duly  authorized,  are  authentic  acts,  and  have  the  following 

effects  : 

1st  As  to  all  persons,  even  those  not  parties  to  the  act,  it  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  every  thing  which  the  notary  certifies  to  have  been 
declared,  acknowledged,  or  done  in  his  presence,  and  in  tliat  of  the 
witnesses,  was  so  declared,  acknowledged,  and  done  by  the  parties; 
but  against  any  but  the  parties  and  those  who  succeed  to  them  or  to 
their  rights,  it  has  no  other  effect.  Thus,  a  bona  fide  purchase  made  by 
an  authentic  act  from  a  person  in  possession,  who  has  no  title,  although 
it  can  give  no  right  against  the  true  owner,  who  was  no  party  to  the 
sale,  is  yet  conclusive  evidence  against  him,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  ]3rescription  and  giving  a  title  to  the  fruits  during  the  time  that 
the  purchaser  possessed  in  good  faith. 

2d.  As  to  all  who  were  parties  to  such  act,  and  those  who  succeeded 
to  them,  or  to  their  rights,  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  that,  which  is  the 
object  of  such  act ;  and  also  of  every  thing  relating  immediately  to  the 
object  of  the  act — which  is  therein  acknowledged  by  both  parties — or 
which  is  recited  or  enounced  by  one  party  and  acknowledged  by  the 
other,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication.  That  recital  or 
enunciation  by  one  party  shall  be  said  to  be  acknowledged  by  necessary 
implication,  which  the  other  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction, 
have  known,  and  which  it  would  be  his  interest  to  deny  if  untrue,  which 
is  suffered  to  remain  uncontradicted  by  the  act 

That  recital  or  enunciation  relates  immediately  to  the  object  of  the 
act,  which,  if  omitted,  would  make  a  material  change  in  the  oblrgations 
incurred,  or  rights  acquired  by  either  of  the  parties. 

Thus,  for  the  illustration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  last  rule  : — ^If  a 
sale  is  made  by  a  notarial  act  for  a  certain  price,  which  is  promised  to 
be  paid  in  a  given  time,  (this  purchase  and  sale  being  the  object  of  the 
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net,)  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  that  transaction  between  the  parties,  so 
that  the  purchaser  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  sale,  nor  the  seller  of 
the  promise  to  pay  the  price,  than  the  production  of  the  act  itself. 

If  the  thing  sold  was  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  or  charge,  and  the  seller 
declare  that  he  has  deposited  the  money  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person 
for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  up  to  the  day  of  sale,  this  enunciation  is 
not  the  immediate  object  of  the  act;  yet  it  relates  immediately  to  it, 
because  the  omission  of  it  would  have  made  a  change  in  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties ;  but  it  is  not  conclusive  against  the  purchaser, 
unless  he  expressly  acknowledge  that  it  is  true,  because  it  is  not  a  fact, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  know.  If  he  expressly  acknowledge  it,  it  is 
conclusive,  and  he  can  never  afterwards  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
such  deposit.  But  if,  in  the  last  example,  the  rent-charge  had,  before 
the  sale,  been  due  to  the  purchaser  himself,  and  the  seller  had,  in  the 
act,  declared  that  all  the  arrears  were  paid  ;  this  declaration,  if  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  buyer,  would  of  itself,  without  any  express  acknow- 
ledgment, by  necessary  implication,  be  conclusive  evidence  thiatt  the 
declaration  was^  true  ;  because  the  fact,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  purchaser,  and  it  was  an  enunciation  which, 
if  not  true,  it  was  his  interest  to  contradict. 

If  in  the  sale  the  vendor  declare  that  he  had  acquired  the  property  as 
instituted  heir  of  A.  B.,  and  the  legal  heir  of  A.  B.  should  bring  a  suit 
for  the  property  against  the  purchaser,  alleging  that  the  will,  under 
which  the  vendor  claimed,  was  void — this  enunciation  in  the  act  would 
not  be  conclusive  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  the  estate  of  A.  B.,  for 
this  enunciation  did  not  immediately  relate  to  the  object  of  the  act, 
which  was  the  sale  ;  nor  was  it  a  matter,  either  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  purchaser,  or  which  he  was  interested  in  denying  if  it  was  untrue. 

3d.  Any  enunciation  made  in  a  notarial  act,  is  evidence  against  the 
party  making  the  enunciation  in  favour  of  the  person  who  is  no  party 
to  the  act,  whether  it  relate  to  the  object  of  the  suit  or  not ;  but  it  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  ;  it  amounts  to  an  extrajudicial  confession  only,  and, 
as  such,  is  ranked  in  the  class  of  presumptions,  which  have  more  or  less 
weight,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  declaration 
was  made. 

4th.  A  declaration  or  enunciation  made  by  one  party  to  an  act,  and 
either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  acknowledged  by  another, 
forms  the  same  kind  of  proof  against  both,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding article. 

5th.  An  act  signed  by  the  parties,  intended  for  k  notarial  act,  but  not 
valid  as  such  for  want  of  some  formality  required  by  law,  is  still  good 
as  an  act  upder  private  signature,  if  it  have  the  requisites  to  give  it 
force  as  a  private  act ;  nor  can  the  defect  of  its  not  being  signed  in  as 
many  copies  as  there  are  parties  in  interest,  be  opposed  to  its  validity 
as  a  private  act. 

6th.  The  mention  in  an  inventory,  made  by  notarial  act  of  any  obli- 
gation or  other  paper,  forms  no  such  proof  against  one  not  a  party  to 
the  inventory,  as  to  dispense  with  the  production  of  the  original.  The 
entry  in  the  inventory  proves  that  a  paper  purporting  to  be  such  an 
obligation  was  produced,  but  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
the  act  of  the  party.  Where  the  original  has,  by  other  proof,  been 
shown  to  have  existed,  and  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  there  are  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  its  identity  with  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  inven- 
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tory,  it  may  be  admitted  as  presumptive  proof  of  the  contents  of  sach 
obligation. 

7th.  Although  the  enunciations  made  by  the  parties  are,  in  the  cases 
above  stated,  sometimes  conclusive  and  sometimes  presumptive  proof 
between  the  parties,  and  are  sometimes  presumptive  proof  in  favour  of 
third  persons ;  they  form  no  species  of  proof  whatever  against  third 
persons,  and  cannot  injure  their  rights  or  obligate  them. 

To  this  rule  there  is  one  exception  :  an  enunciation  in  an  act,  made 
many  years  before  it  is  ofiered,  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
under  the  limitation  hereafter  expressed,  be  admitted  as  presumptive 
evidence  between  those  who  are  not  parties  to  it  in  questions  of  age^ 
relationship,  descent,  affinity,  filiation,  absence,  or  death  ;  but  in  no 
other  questions. 

Thus,  an  ancient  notarial  act  of  a  family  assembly  may  be  admitted 
as  presumptive  proof  between  third  persons,  that  the  parties  who  com- 
posed it  stood  in  the  various  degrees  of  relationship  which  they  severally 
enounced.  So,  too,  the  enunciation  of  the  deceased,  in  an  authentic 
and  ancient  certificate  of  burial,  of  the  age  of  the  child  ;  in  the  like 
certificate  of  baptism,  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  person  in  the  act  of 
partition  between  his  heirs,  may  be  permitted  as  presumptive  proof  of 
the  enunciations  therein  contained. 

But  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  admit  the  testimony  menuooed 
in  the  exception  to  the  rule,  is  limited  to  cases  in  which,  from  the  date 
of  the  act  and  from  other  circumstances,  he  is  convinced  that  the  parties 
making  the  enunciation  had  no  motive  to  declare  a  falsehood. 

8th.  Notarial  acts  take  effect  immediately  after  their  signature. 
Therefore,  no  alteration  of  an  act,  once  perfected,  is  lawful  even  if  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  ;  any  modification  they  desire  must  be 
made  by  a  separate  act ;  but  such  an  act  cannot  affect  any  rights  acquir- 
ed by  third  persons  by  the  act  itself,  or  derived  from  one  of  the  psulies 
after  such  act. 


SECTION  vn. 

For  what  causei  aud  iu  what  manner  a  notarial  act  may  be  declared  not  aulheniie. 

Art.  112.  No  notarial  act,  which  contains  on  the  face  of  it  any 
omission  of  any  of  tliese  things  wliich  have  been  herein  before  enu- 
merated as  necessary  to  give  it  validity,  shall  be  considered  as  an 
authentic  act ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  shall  be  the  inspection  of  the 
authenticated  copy,  or  of  the  original  in  cases  where  it  is  required  to 
be  produced,  or  of  other  evidences  taken  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  following  article. 

Art.  113.  When,  on  the  presentation  of  the  copy  of  a  notarial  act 
duly  certified,  if  the  party  against  whom  it  is  produced  will  declare,  on 
oath,  or  otherwise  make  appear  to  the  court  that  theroi  are  defects  in 
the  original  of  the  said  act,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  copy,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  judge,  if  the  facts  are  material,  and  also  in  all  cases 
where  the  hand- writing  of  the  parties,  witness,  or  notary,  may  be 
legally  brought  in  question,  to  cause  the  originsd  to  be  brought  into 
court,  if  the  same  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  if  other- 
wise, then  to  appoint  three  proper  persons  to  make  a  collated  copy  of 
such  original,  and  to  report  specially  whether  there  are  any,  and  if 
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any,  what  variation  between  the  original  and  the  copy  which  had  been 
produced,  and  also  between  the  handwriting  of  4he  notary,  parties^  or 
witnesses,  in  question — to  compare  the  acknowledged  handwriting  of 
the  party  whose  hand  is  disputed  with  that  which  is  in  dispute,  and  to 
report  thereon  ;  which  persons  shall  be  sworn  before  some  magistrate 
to  perform  the  duty  faithfully  ;  and  their  report,  or  that  of  a  majority 
of  them,  shall  be  a  legal  presumption  of  the  truth  of  what  it  contains. 
After  hearing  the  report  of  the  persons  commissioned  as  aforesaid,  and 
such  other  legal  proofs  as  may  be  adduced  by  the  parties,  the  judge 
shall  determine  on  the  validity  of  the  original  act,  in  cases  where  it  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  by  inspection  if  the  original  had  been  produced. 

Art.  114.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  notarial  act,  although  it  may 
contain  apparently  all  the  requisites  to  make  it  an  authentic  act,  ought 
not  be  admitted  as  such.     These  are  : 

Ist  Where  the  signature  of  the  notary,  parties,  or  witnesses,  or 
either  of  them,  are  forged. 

2d.  Where  the  act  has  been  altered,  or  a  material  part,  since  the  ex- 
ecution. 

3d.  Where  either  the  notary,  or  either  of  the  witnesses,  were  not 
present  when  the  act  was  signed  by  the  parties  or  by  either  of  them. 

4th.  Where  the  act  was  falsely  read  in  a  material  part  to  a  party^ 
who  could  not  read  ;  or  falsely  translated  in  a  material  part  to  a  party 
who  could  not  understand  the  language  in  which  it  was  written. 

5th.  Where  it  was  executed  out  of  the  limits  for  which  the  notary 
was  appointed. 

6th.  Where  the  act  is  signed  by  one  personating  the  party  whom  it 
purports  to  bind,  whether  the  one  so  personating  him  bears  the  same 
name  or  not. 

7th.  Where  the  act  purports  to  create  any  obligation  upon,  or  to  dis- 
pose of,  or  affect  the  property  of  any  person  incapable  by  law  of  con- 
tracting without  the  aid  of  a  curator  or  tutor,  and  no  such  tutor  or 
curator  was  party  to  the  act. 

8th.  Where  the  act  was  made  in  fraud  of  creditors. 

9th.  Where  it  was  made  without  consideration,  or  for  an  inadequate 
consideration,  in  order  to  avoid  any  law  regulating  successions. 

10th.  Where  it  is  made  under  any  other  circumstances,  which,  by 
the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  making  the  act,  shall  be  declared  to 
render  it  void. 

11th.  Where  any  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the 
act,  have  been  falsely  certified  by  the  notary. 

12th.  Where  the  act  wants  any  of  the  parts  or  clauses  which  are 
necessary  by  law  to  give  effect  to  such  contract  as  it  purports  to  be. 
But  this  shall  not  prevent  an  act,  invalid  as  to  one  intent,  from  being 
operative  in  another,  in  cases  where  it  is  otherwise  allowed  by  law. 

13th.  Where  either  of  the  parties  were  in  a  state  of  mind,  either 
from  bodily  weakness,  derangement  of  intellect  by  intoxication,  or 
other  cause,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature 
and  consequence  of  the  act,  and  such  incapacity  must  have  been  appar- 
ent to  the  notary  and  witnesses. 

14th«  Where  the  witnesses  have  not  the  qualifications  required  by 
law. 

15th.  Where  the  consideration,  declared  to  have  been  paid  by  the  act, 
4  I 
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has  not  been  paid  ;  &nd  this  whether  then 
ception  of  non  numerala  pecunia,  or  not 
16th.  Where  the  act  contains  any  dis] 
pecuniary  obligation  in  favour  of  the  no 
by  affinity  or  consanguinity  in  the  ascendii 
laterally  to  the  relationship  by  consangu 
nephew,  inclusively  ;  and  this  extends  1 
tion  is  made  in  the  name  of  a  person  int 
notary  or  any  such  relation. 

17lh.  Where  the  act  purports  to  dispo 
by  law,  be  conveyed — such  as  the  dotal  p 

Art.  115.  For  any  one  of  the  causes  mi 
article,  or  for  any  of  the  defects  apparent 
are  in  this  title  declared  to  deiitroy  itsauthc 
by  any  one  interested  in  having  the  sa 
which  suit  the  objections  made  to  the  s; 
forth  ;  and  all  persons,  interested  In  supp 
must  be  made  parties. 

Art.  116.  Whenever  a  notarial  or  othe 
tion  of  any  suit,  or  of  (he  defence  to  an; 
ever,  to  support  the  claim  for  which  the  s 
which  is  made  to  the  suit,  it  is  necessary  i 
1q  all  such  eases,  a  copy  of  the  acl,  inter 
filed  with  the  petition,  answers,  or  other  ] 
is  made  in  the  same  ;  and  if  the  party 
intends  to  object  to  the  same,  he  must  d 
specifying  the  particular  cause  of  nullity 
otherwise  no  such  objection,  olher  than 
the  act,  can  he  heard  on  the  trial. 

Art.  117.  Wherever  it  may  be  necessa 
act  in  evidence,  on  some  collateral  maltei 
the  suit  ;  or,  if  itilroiluced  by  the  defend 
ty,  if  he  can  reasonably  be  supposed  accc 
the  case  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity  of 
a  copy  thereof  ten  days  at  least  before  ll 
to  the  opposite  party,  who  may  then  make 
directed  by  the  last  article. 

Art,  118.  If  the  party  who  ought,  aci 
cles,  to  file  the  copy  of  a  notarial  act  on 
not  file  it,  the  court  may  force  its  product 
opposite  party  ;  or,  at  his  option,  he  may 
at  the  trial ;  and  if  they  are  supported  eith 
the  act  must  be  rejected  as  evidence,  and 
to  have  filed  the  act,  cannot  in  such  case 
of  the  ohjeclions. 

Art.  119.  If  it  appears  that  the  parly  CO 
seen  the  necessity  of  producing  such  aulhi 
taken  to  its  authenticity  for  any  cause  no 
act,  the  court,  if  they  think  the  act  mate 
jection  be  supported  by  affidavit  either  c 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  give  the 
answer  the  objections. 

Art.  120.  In  all  cases  of  objections  to  tl 
■ppears  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  all  the  ft 
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give  it  ftuthenticity,  the  burthen  of  proving  the  defects  lies  on  the 
party  objecting  to  the  validity  of  the  act. 

Art.  121.  On  the  question  of  the  validity  of  an  authentic  act,  the 
persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  as  witnesses,  when  not  otherwise 
incompetent,  are  competent  witnesses. 

The  notary  is  also  a  good  witness  in  all  cases  where  no  objection  has 
been  made  to  the  act  in  any  point  that  implies  a  want  of  integrity,  mis- 
conduct, or  inattention  on  his  part;  or  where,  if  made,  they  are  entirely 
unsupported. 

Art  129.  Authentic  acts,  not  notarial,  may  be  declared  invalid  for 
either  of  the  following  causes  : 

1st  Forgery  of  the  signatures,  or  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of 
the  act. 

2d.  Want  of  legal  authority  in  the  party  making  such  act. 

3d.  Making  the  act  out  of  the  limits  for  which  the  officer  was  ap- 
pointed. 

4th.  If  the  authentic  act  be  a  commission,  or  other  authority  given 
under  a  law,  the  want  of  the  qualifications  required  by  law  in  the  person 
commissioned  or  designated  to  perform  the  duty,  including  the  objec- 
tion to  the  want  of  security,  and  the  taking  of  the  oaths  of  office  where 
they  are  required. 

5th.  Fraud  in  obtaining  the  act  by  a  false  personification,  or  such 
other  false  pretence  as  would  make  the  party  practising  it  liable  to 
punishment  if  they  had  been  used  to  procure  the  delivery  of  goods  or 
money,  under  such  penal  laws  as  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  using 
such  false  pretences. 

6th.  Bribery,  either  to  the  officer  making  the  act,  or  any  other  per- 
son, to  do  any  thing  necessary  to  procure  the  act  to  be  made. 

Art  123.  Suits  for  invalidating  all  authentic  acts  (not  notarial)  and 
oppositions  to  their  introduction  in  evidence,  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  are  laid  down  respecting  notarial  acts. 

Art.  124.  Forgery  and  bribery,  mentioned  as  causes  for  invalidating 
a  notarial  or  other  authentic  act,  shall  be  construed  according  to.  the 
definitions  of  those  offences  given  in  such  penal  law  as  shall  be  in  force 
at  the  time  such  acts  were  made. 

Art.  125.  When  a  notarial  act,  or  other  authentic  act,  shall,  by  final 
sentence  of  a  court,  be  declared  void  for  any  cause,  the  court  pronouncing 
such  sentence  shall  direct  that  it  shall  be  noted  in  the  margin  of  the 
original  of  such  notarial  act,  and  of  the  record  of  such  other  authentic 
act,  if  any  such  record  shall  have  been  kept,  and  on  the  certified  copy 
which  was  produced  in  court. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Of  unauihenticated  scriptory  evidence. 

SECTION  I. 
Of  the  different  kinds  of  unauthentlcated  scriptoty  evidence. 

Art.  126.  Unautheoticated  scriptory  evidence  is  of  two  kinds  : 
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1.  That  which  is  attested  by  the  si^al 
purports  lo  be,  called  an  act  under  pnvat 

2.  All  other  written  evidence  not  so  at 


Art.  187.  All  written  instruments,  gi| 
they  purport  to  be,  vvhich  are  not  authet 
private  signature. 

Art.  128.  Independent  of  positive  law, 
its  nature,  evidence  of  the  truth  which  it  c 
covenants  are  written,  and  that  certain  ni 
but  in  itself  it  contains  no  proof,  not  even 
those  names  were  subscribed  by  the  parti 
made  by  them.  In  authentic  acts  this  p 
which  the  law  declares  shall  be  given 
officer.  To  acts  under  private  signature 
production  of  them  does  not  raise  even 
validity. 

Art.  129.  But  although  the  law  creates 
duction  of  such  an  act,  yet  to  avoid  unni 
it  permits  the  party  against  whom  it  U 
whether  the  aignatures  are  true.  From  I 
ferent  effects  produced  by  the  confession 
of  the  fact,  stated  in  the  answer  of  the  d 
acknowledge  or  deny  the  writing. 

Art.  130.  In  every  case  where  any  pa 
to  produce  a  writing  under  private  signatu 
or  maintain  his  defence,  and  wishes  to  ha 
party,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  signature, 
instrument  to  his  petition  or  answer,  and 
party  may  declare  whether  the  signature 

Art.  131.  If  the  signature  which  a  par 
or  deny,  purports  to  be  his  own,  the  am 
that  he  confesses  it  to  be  his,  or  that  it ! 
does  not  directly  deny  the  signature,  shall 

Art  138.  If  the  signature  purports  to 
self,  but  of  some  other  person,  for  whose 
endeavours  to  make  him  liable,  either  pe: 
office,  duty,  or  trust,  then  the  party  ir 
answer  explicitly,  as  in  the  former  case, 
write  whose  mgnature  is  in  question,  or 
acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  he  mus 
he  believes  the  signature  to  he  true  or  f 
dares  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  the  han 
with  declaring  his  belief. 

Art  133.  The  answers  to  these  inter 

oath,  unless  if  is  required  by  the  opposil 

eflfect  is  regulated  by  special  provisions  fo 

Art.  134.  The  recognition  or  denial  of 

the  party  himself,  who  is  interrogated.     . 
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only  incurs  the  civil  effects  herein  provided,  but  is  considered  as  an 
offence,  and  is  punishable  by  the  Penal  Code. 

Art.  135.  The  following  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  answers,  or 
by  the  refusal  to  answer,  to  the  interrogatory  demanding  the  recognition 
of  a  signature. 

Ist  If  the  party  avow  the  signature,  whether  it  be  his  own  or  that 
of  another  for  whose  obligation  he  is  responsible,  it  makes  the  act,  as 
to  him  and  his  representatives,  an  authentic  act,  and  judgment  may  be 
immediately  rendered  thereon,  without  any  other  proof  or  trial — if  such 
avowal  be  not  accompanied  by  some  legal  defence,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided;  and  it  has,  with  respect  to  third  persons,  the  same  effect 
that  an  authentic  act  in  any  other  form  has  by  law. 

2d.  If  it  purport  to  be  the  act  of  one  for  whose  obligation  the  res- 
pondent is  liable,  and  he  say  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  signature 
and  believes  it  to  be  true,  it  creates  a  legal  presumption  in  favour  of  ^ 
the  act. 

8d.  If  the  signature  be  denied,  or  if  in  cases  where  he  is  permitted 
to  say  so,  the  respondent  answers,  that  he  is  ignorant  whether  the  signa- 
ture be  true  or  false ;  then  no  presumption  is  to  be  raised  on  either 
side.     But  the  burthen  of  proving  the  signature  true  lies  on  him  who  - 
asserts  it. 

4th.  If  the  party  interrogated  do  not  answer  in  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  court,  the  default  is  equivalent  to  a  confession,  and  gives 
authenticity  to  the  act. 

5th.  If  the  party  avowing  the  signature  have  a  legal  defence  to  make 
against  the  operation  of  the  instrument,  supposing  the  signature  to  be 
true,  he  may  set  forth  the  same  in  his  answer,  and  then  the  obligation 
of  the  act  shall  not  be  carried  into  effect  until  such  obligations  be 
decided  on.  A  legal  defence,  in  the  meaning  of  this  article,  is  any  such 
as  might  be  made  on  an  ordinary  trial,  after  the  signature  to  the  instru- 
ment nas  been  proved. 

Art  136.  In  all  cases,  whether  under  this  section  or  not,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prove  handwriting,  it  shall  be  done  in  the  man- 
ner following : 

^  1st  If  were  be  one  or  more  subscribing  witnesses,  one  of  them 
at  feast  must  be  examined,  if  he  be  within  the  state,  and  his  testimony 
that  he  saw  the  party  sign,  is  direct  evidence,  as  is  also  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  to  the  same  fact,  although  he  was  not  a  subscribing 
witness. 

^  2d.  If  the  names  of  subscribing  witnesses  appear  to  the  act,  and 
they  are  dead  or  not  within  the  state,  the  handwriting  of  one  at  least 
of  the  said  witnesses,  and  of  the  party  to  the  act,  must  be  proved  in 
one  or  all  of  the  modes  following,  that  is  to  say — by  a  witness  who  has 
seen  the  party  write,  or  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  hand- 
writing by  correspondence,  (by  which  is  meant,  writing  letters^ and 
receiving  answers,  under  such  circumstances  as  give  no  suspicions  of 
deception.) 

Handwriting  may  also  be  proved  by  a  comparison  with  some  au- 
thentic act,  or  other  instrument  acknowledged  by  the  party,  or  posi- 
tively proved  ^by  witnesses  in  the  same  cause  to  be  his.  This  mode 
of  proof  may  be  resorted  1o  at  the  request  of  either  party,  and  the 
comparison  is  made  by  the  judse  on  his  own  inspection  ;  but  he  may, 
at  the  like  request,  be  assisted  by  persons,  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
handwritingiy  named  by  the  cour^  and  sworn  to  compare  the  papers 
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aod  truly  to  give  their  opinion  to  the  judge.     But  no  writing  < 
serve  as  an  instrument  of  comparison  which  has  been  judicially 
nied  by  the  party,  although  it  may  have  been  proved  to  be  his. 

§  3d.  If  there  are  no  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  act,  and  noae  w 
can  give  direct  evidence  of  the  signature,  then  the  handwriting  n 
be  proved  in  either  or  all  of  the  modes  set  forth  in  the  last  precedi 
paragraph. 

^  4th.  An  act,  under  private  signature,  may  also  be  proved  by 
authentic  act,  if  it  be  therein  either  recited  or  referred  to  in  such  a  m 
ner  as  that  its  identity  is  clearly  established.  Thus,  if  in  a  notarial 
of  inventory,  a  promissory  note,  given  to  the  deceased,  by  a  person  v 
signed  the  inventory,  as  executor  or  tutor,  is  particularly  set  foi 
and  the  note  itself  is  referred  to  by  a  mark  at  the  time  of  making 
notarial  act ;  this  sufficiently  identifies  the  note,  and  renders  no  oil 
proof  necessary.  But  if  the  act,  under  private  signature,  be  men 
recited  in  an  authentic  act  to  which  the  maker  of  the  note  is  par 
but  the  note  be  not  produced  and  marked  at  the  time  of  making 
authentic  act,  then  other  proof  must  be  resorted  to,  to  identify  i 
act  under  private  signature  which  is  in  dispute,  with  the  one  rccil 
in  the  authentic  act. 

^  5th.  None  of  the  above  modes  of  proving  an  act  under  pnv 
signature  exclude  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  w 
although  they  were  neither  present  at  the  making  of  the  act,  nor  i 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting,  yet  testify  to  facts  to  prove  or  d 
prove  the  act,  which  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  h: 
pened  if  the  signature  were  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  were  i 
that  of  the  party . 

§  6th.  The  proof  by  comparison  of  hands  alone,  unsupported 
other  circumstances,  is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  validity  of 
act  under  private  signature,  where  the  signature  has  been  denied. 

Art.  137.  No  suit  can  be  brought  for  the  purpose  of  making 
party  to  an  act,  under  private  signature,  acknowledge  or  deny  it, 
as  to  give  it  the  efiect  of  an  authentic  act,  before  the  time  limited 
the  obligation  for  it  to  become  due  has  elapsed,  unless  in  cases  whi 
by  law  it  is  made  exigible  before,  except  as  is  provided  in  the  folio 
ing  section. 


SECTION  III. 


or  copies. 

Art.  138.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  evidence,  that  copies  are  not  e 
dence  when  the  original  can  be  resorted  to.  Copies  of  certain  auth< 
tic  acts  are  modified  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  is  no  excepti 
as  to  acts  under  private  signature.  There  are,  however,  diffen 
kinds  of  copies  of  such  acts  entitled  to  different  degrees  of  credit, 
cases  where  the  original  cannot  be  produced.  There  are  formal  a 
informal  notarial  copies,  and  unattested  copies. 

Art.  139.  If  the  holder  of  an  act,  under  private  signature,  thin 
the  original  is  exposed  to  risk  of  loss,  or  fears  that  the  evidence  m 
not  be  procured  when  wanted,  he  may,  at  any  time  at  his  own  e: 
pense,  present  a  petition  to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdietioi 
tnd  pray  that  the  party  who  has  signed  the  act  may  be  summoned  ^ 
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attend  at  the  'office  of  some  notary,  at  a  given  timey  in  order  to  witness 
the  registry  of  such  act,  a  copy  whereof  must  be  annexed  ;  and  the 
party  shall  be  summoned  to  attend  accordingly. 

Art.  140.  If  the  party  summoned  shall  file  his  answer  to  such  peti- 
tion, and  deny  the  signature  to  the  act,  then  that  fact  shall  be  tried  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  if  found  in  favopr  of  the  petitioner,  judgment 
shall  be  rendered  for  him  with  costs,  directing  that  the  instrument 
shall  be  registered. 

Art.  141.  If  the  party  summoned  does  not  deny  the  signature,  but 
(in  cases  where  such  answer  is  permitted)  shall  say,  that  he  is  ignorant 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  then  evidence  must  be  produced  as  in 
common  cases ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  act  is  valid,  it  shall  be 
ordered  to  be  registered. 

Art.  142.  If  the  party  make  no  answer,  and  shall  attend  at  the 
time  and  place  directed  for  the  registry,  whether  he  then  acknowledge 
the  act  or  not,  the  notary,  on  production  of  a  certified  copy  of  the 
petition  and  the  judge's  order,  of  the  return  of  the  proper  officer 
certifying  that  the  party  was  duly  summoned,  or  in  cases  where 
after  proof  of  the  act  in  court,  it  shall  be  ordered  to  be  registered,  on 
production  of  that  judgment,  shall  register  the  act  in  his  ordinary 
register,  and  shall  annex  thereto  the  certified  copies  of  the  previous 
judicial  proceedings. 

Art.  143.  If  the  party,  after  being  summoned,  do  neither  answer 
nor  attend,  the  notary  shall,  in  like  manner,  proceed  to  copy  the  act 
and  annex  the  proceedings.  Authenticated  copies  of  records,  thus 
made^  are  called  copies  in  form,  and  they  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  the  originals,  if  the  said  originals  should  be  lost  or  destroyed  ; 
but,  if  not  prov^  to  be  so  lost  or  destroyed,  they  must  be  produced 
in  any  suit  brought  thereon.  The  said  copy  and  proceedings  shall 
be  authentic  evidence  of  the  signature  ;  but  this  shall  not  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  prompt  execution  thereon  ;  it  only  dispenses  him  with  the 
proof  of  the  signature  and  with  the  production  of  the  original,  in  case 
it  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

Art  144.  Proof  of  the  destruction  of  an  original  act  has  a  different 
effect  from  that  which  is  produced  by  showing  that  it  is  lost  In  the 
first  case,  the  court  may,  on  production  of  the  formal  copy  or  other 
legal  proof,  give  immediate  effect  to  the  obligation  of  the  act  In  the 
last,  they  must  direct  that  security  shall  be  given  to  repay  the  money, 
if  the  original  should  be  produced  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder, 
within  such  time  as  the  court,  in  their  discretion,  shall  direct,  or 
order  that  the  judgment  shall  not  be  executed  until  public  notice  shall 
have  been  given  for  such  a  time  and  at  such  places  as  the  court  shall 
direct,  describing  the  instrument,  setting  forth  the  judgment  and  call- 
ing on  all  persons  to  allege  any  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  carried 
into  effect  The  provisions  of  this  article  apply  to  all  cases  where 
judgment  is  given,  or  evidenoe  of  the  contents  of  an  instrument  lost  or^ 
destroyed,  as  well  as  in  cases  coming  under  this  section. 

Art  145.  Acts  may  also  be  recorded  without  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing, if  done  in  the  presence  of  the  party  obligated,  testified  by  their 
signature,  and  attested  in  the  common  form  by  the  notary.  Authen- 
ticated copies  of  such  records  are  also  copies  in  form,  and  have  the 
force  and  effect  with  the  copies  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  146.  Acts  under  private  signature  may  also  be  transcribed  on 
the  registry  of  a  notary,  without  any  judicial  order,  and  out  of  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  parlies.  This  rej^stry,  and  notarial  copies  thereof,  are 
called  informal  copies.  They  do  not  fully  replace  the  original,  in  cjsc 
of  its  loss,  as  the  formal  copies  do.    They  have,  however,  the  followJDg 

effects : 

1 .  They  serve,  as  the  foundation  of  a  prescriptive  right,  from  the 
lime  of  the  registry  only. 

2.  They  verify  the  existence  of  the  act,  back  at  least  to  the  period  of 
its  rej^istry,  where  the  time  of  the  execution  is  in  question. 

3.  Where  the  parly  has  enjoyed  or  exercised  the  right  given,  ot 
possessed  the  property  purported  to  be  conveyed,  by  such  act,  for  ten 
years  from  the  lime  of  registry,  without  interruption,  it  has  the  force 
of  an  authentic  act. 

4.  Connected  with  other  proof  of  the  execution  of  the  original  act 
and  its  loss,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  paper  which  was  registered  with 
such  original,  they  may  form,  according  to  circumstances,  presumptire 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  such  original. 

Art.  147.  An  informal  copy,  without  the  intervention  of  a  justice 
or  of  a  public  officer,  is  called  an  unattested  copy,  and  it  may,  when 
the  loss  of  the  original  is  proved,  be  admitted  as  presumptive  evideocef 
to  show  what  were  its  contents,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  established, 
by  legal  proof,  that  the  copy  is  correct,  and  that  the  original,  from 
which  it  was  taken,  was  executed  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

Art.  148.  In  case  it  is  proved  that  the  original  was  purposely  de- 
stroyed by  the  party  offering  the  copy,  or  by  him  under  whom  he 
claims  ;  no  copy,  not  even  a  formal  one,  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence. 

Art.  149.  When  the  original  is  proved  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
opposite  party,  an  informal  copy  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  con- 
tents, if  the  original  is  not  produced  after  due  notice.  In  such  case, 
even  parol  proof  may  be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose  in  the  maDoer 
hereinafter  provided. 

Art.  150.  Original  acts,  under  private  signature,  may  also  be  depo- 
sited in  the  office  of  a  notary,  who  must  enter  in  his  register  an  act  of 
deposit. 

Art.  151.  The  act  of  deposit  must  declare  at  whose  request  it  is  made, 
and  designate  the  parlies  to  the  act  who  were  present  at  such  deposit; 
it  must  be  signed  by  those  parties,  by  the  notary,  and  two  witnesses,  in 
the  form  of  other  notarial  acts.  The  notary  must  annex  thereto  the  act 
deposited,  having  first  made  his  paraph  at  the  foot  of  every  page  of 
writing  contained  in  such  act,  and  carefully  noted  all  interlioeations^ 
erasures,  or  obliterations,  appearing  thereon. 

Art.  153.  Acts  thus  deposited,  and  copies  thereof  duly  attested,  have 
the  force  of  authentic  acts  against  the  parties  who  have  signed  such  act  of 
deposit,  from  the  date  of  the  act  deposited.  Against  third  persons  they 
have  the  same  effect  which  authentic  acts  are  declared  to  have,  only 
from  the  dale  of  the  deposit. 

Art.  153.  Acts  deposited  by  one  party  alone  have  no  efiect  as 
authentic  acts,  except  against  him  ;  but  they  have  all  the  other  effiscts 
which,  in  a  preceding  article,  are  ascribed  to  informal  copies. 

Art.  154.  The  ex  parte  depositions  of  witnesses  to  the  execution  of 
an  act,  under  private  signature,  give  it  no  additional  validity,  aorare 
they  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  notary  to  make  a  copy  in  form. 
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SECTION  IV. 
or  the  form  and  effect  of  acts  under  private  aignatare. 

Art.  155.  General  provision. — All  the  rules  contained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding section  apply  exclusively  to  acts  under  private  signature,  unless  ' 
the  contrary  be  expressed. 


SECTION  V. 
Of  the  requisites  to  an  act  under  private  signature. 

Art.  156.  An  act  under  private  signature  may  be  made  the  evidence 
of  all  kinds  of  obligations  or  declarations,  excepting  those  which  by 
law  are  directed  to  be  made  by  authentic  act  only  ;  it  must  be  signed 
with  the  names  of  those  whom  it  purports  to  obligate,  or  by  the  declar- 
ant if  it  be  a  mere  declaratory  act 

Art  157.  The  signature  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  act,  in  the 
proper  handwriting  of  the  party,  if  he  can  write ;  it  must  consist  of  the 
name  commonly  subscribed  by  such  party  to  his  other  writings;  but  no 
act  shall  be  invalidated  because  the  party  has  falsely  pretended  that  he 
could  not  write,  or  has  made  his  signature  differently  from  his  usual 
manner. 

Art.  158.  If  the  party  cannot  write,  his  signature  shall  consist  of  a 
mark  made  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  act,  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, and  of  his  name  written  by  one  of  them,  with  a  declaration  that 
it  is  the  mark  of  the  party.  This  signature  must  be  attested  by  that  of 
the  two  witnesses. 

Art  159.  If  the  party  can  read,  but  from  whatever  cause,  is  unable 
to  write,  he  must,  before  affixing  his  mark,  declare  in  the  presence  of 
the  witnesses  that  he  has  read  the  instrument,  or  that  it  has  been  read 
to  him.  If  he  cannot  read,  the  instrument  must  be  read  to  him  intelli- 
gibly by  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  other. 

Art.  160.  No  instrument,  purporting  to  be  the  act  of  a  person  who 
has  not  himself  signed  the  same  with  his  name,  shall  have  any  validity 
against  such  person,  unless  the  requisites  prescribed  by  the  last  two 
preceding  articles  have  been  complied  with,  or  the  party  shall  judicially 
avow  the  validity  of  the  act,  after  having  the  same  read  to  him  by  an 
officer  of  the  court 

Art  161.  If  an  act  be  defective,  for  the  want  of  any  of  the  formali- 
ties above  described,  its  execution  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  founded  on  the 
obligation  of  which  it  was  intended  as  the  evidence,  if  such  obligation 
can  be  sustained  by  other  proof. 

Art  162.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  that 
any  part  but  the  signature  should  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  party 
obligated. 

Art  163.  In  an  instrument  containing  an  obligation  respecting  mo- 
ney, or  any  other  article  of  which  the  sum,  quantity,  or  number,  is  ex- 
piessed  in  words  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  repeated  elsewhere 
on  the  paper  in  figures,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  such  a  repe- 
tition and  the  body  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  shall  be  esteemed  the 
4  K 
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true  numeratioiiy  unless  an  error  of  calculation  appears  on  the  face  o 
the  act  If  the  numeration,  both  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  anc 
out  of  it,  be  in  figures,  other  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  prove  th< 
intent  of  the  parties. 

Art  164.  Acts  containing  no  other  than  communicative,  or  othei 
synallagmatic  contracts,  must  have  the  legal  signatures  of  all  the  partiei 
who,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  are  obligated  to  each  other  thereby ;  i 
any  of  the  signatures  of  such  parties  are  wanting,  the  act  is  invalid  a 
to  the  others. 

Art  165.  If  the  act  purports  to  contain  communicative,  or  othe 
synallagmatic  contracts,  between  certain  parties,  and  also  a  unilaten 
contract,  relative  to  the  same  thing,  by  which  they  are  jointly  bound  t 
another,  it  need  not  be  signed  by  the  party  to  whom  the  obligation  i 
made  by  the  unilateral  contract. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Ofscriptory  evidence  not  attested  by  the  signature  of  party. 


SECTION  I. 
Of  the  difforent  kinds  of  unattested  scriptory  evidence. 

Art  166.  Evidence,  coming  under  this  division,  is  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Writings  which,  from  their  form  and  nature,  show  that  they  were 
intended  to  receive  the  signature  of  a  party,  and  are  therefore  imperfecl 
without  it  Of  this  kind  are  unsigned  contracts  of  any  kind,  declara- 
tions of  trust,  testaments,  and  codicils. 

2.  Writings  which,  from  their  nature,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  attested  by  any  signature.  Such  are  entries  in  accouni 
books,  family  records  of  births  and  deaths,  and  memoranda  of  olhei 
events. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  writin^^  intended  to  be  signed  by  Uie  partiee. 

Art  167.  Writings  of  the  first  kind  are  never  to  be  admitted  as  direcl 
proof  of  the  contract,  or  disposition  of  which  they  would  have  been  the 
evidence,  if  they  had  been  perfected.  They  may  be  admitted  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence — 

Ist  Of  the  intent  to  make  the  contract,  or  disposition  in  case  where 
such  intent  is  material  to  the  issue. 

2d,  Of  the  truth  of  any  other  enunciation  contained  in  the  writings. 

3d.  Of  the  knowledge  which  the  party  making  such  writing  had  oi 
any  fact  therein  stated. 

But  such  writing  cannot  be  admitted  at  all,  unless  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  party  whose  act  it  purports  to  be,  or  is  proved  to  have 
been  made  by  his  direction,  or  to  have  been  approved  bv  him  after  it 
was  made.  ' 
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SECTION  III. 
Of  writings  not  intended  to  htve  been  signed  by  the  parties. 

Art  168.  Writings  of  the  second  kind  may  be  admitted  (against  the 
party  making  them)  as  presumptions  of  the  hot  they  purport  to  state, 
when  they  are  proved  to  be  in  his  handwriting,  or  to  have  been  made 
by  his  direction,  or  to  have  been  read  and  approved  by  him. 

Art.  169.  The  party  against  whom  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  unat- 
tested writings  is  produced,  may  be  admitted  to  give  an  explanation, 
on  oath,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  same  were  made,  and 
the  intent  of  making  them — subject  to  cross-examination. 

Art.  170.  These  kinds  of  written  evidence  can  be  admitted  for  the 
party  who  made  them,  only  when  it  appears  that  they  were  made  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  which  show  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  create  legal  evidence  for  the  party  making  them. 

Art.  171.  When  any  written  evidence  is  produced,  under  the  preced- 
ing article,  the  opposite  party  may  demand  that  the  other  be  examined 
on  oath. 


SECTION  IV. 
Of  wiitings  not  made  by  the  parties  to  the  suit. 

Art.  172.  All  the  previous  provisions  of  this  chapter  relate  to  writ- 
ings made  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  by  some  one  under  whom 
he  claims,  or  by  the  direction  of  one  of  them.  Writings  made  by 
others,  in  which  are  included  those  which  are  printed,  and  maps  and 
plans,  can  be  introduced  in  the  following  cases : 

1st.  Historical  works — to  elucidate  any  historical  fact  that  may 
become  material  in  a  litigated  cause. 

2d.  Books  of  art  or  science — when  any  thing,  appertaining  to  the 
branch  of  learning  of  which  they  treat,  is  in  dispute, 

3(1.   Maps  or  plans — to  elucidate  questions  of  locality. 

When  made  by  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  making  erroneous 
representations  to  the  prejudice  or  advantage  of  either  of  the  parties, 
and  who  are  either  dead  or  so  situated  that  their  testimony  cannot  be 
procured.     Or, 

When  legally  attested  to  be  accurate  by  the  persons  who  made  them, 
or  by  others  who  have  verified  the  delineations  they  contain. 

4th.  Accounts  stated  or  calculations  made  by  persons  who  prove 
them  to  be  accurate. 

5th.  Nautical  and  other  almanacs — whenever  the  calculations  they 
contain  are  material  to  the  issue. 
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TITLE  IV. 


OP  8X7B8TANTIVE  ETIDENCB. 


Art  173.  Substantive  evidence  being  that  which  arises  from  the 
existence  or  position  of  an  object  in  relation  to  the  fact  in  dispute,  it 
follows,  that  unless  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  that  evidence  which 
is  offered  to  the  senses  of  the  judge  in  the  situation  and  under  the 
circumstances  which  make  it  material  to  the  cause,  it  requires  other 
evidence  for  its  introduction.  A  bloody  dagger  is  substantive  evidence: 
if  the  judge  saw  it  in  the  hand  of  the  assassin  immediately  after  the 
blow  was  struck,  it  would  be  the  foundation  of  evidence  coming  within 
his  own  knowledge;  otherwise,  it  must  be  supported  by  testimony  to 
show  when  and  where  it  was  found,  and  the  instrument  itself  forms 
the  substantive  evidence. 

Art.  174.  The  following  are  examples  of  substantive  evidence:  the 
mark  on  a  tree,  coinciding  with  that  stated  by  testimonial  or  scriptory 
evidence  in  cases  of  disputed  boundary,  is  substantive  evidence  of  a 
land-mark.  The  number  of  concentric  circles  in  the  wood,  that  has 
grown  over  the  mark,  is  substantive  evidence  of  the  number  of  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  made. 

The  inscription  on  a  monument  or  tombstone,  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  time  of  birth  or  death,  and  the  other  material  facts  it 
commemorates. 


TITLE  V. 


OF   PRESUMPTIVE   EVU>E 


Art.  175.  Presumptions  are  of  two  kinds  :  such  as  are  the  result  of 
the  reason  only  of  the  judge,  exercised  on  the  circumstances  which  are 
proved,  without  any  express  direction  of  law  to  guide  him  in  his  con- 
clusions, which  are  called  simple  presumptions  ;  and  legal  presumptions, 
which  are  such  as  the  law  expressly  directs  to  be  drawn  from  certain 
circumstances. 

Art.  176.  The  difference  between  a  simple  and  a  legal  presumption 
is  this,  that  the  first  is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  judge,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  his  reason ;  the  last  is  a 
deduction  made  by  the  law  itself,  which  the  judge  is  forced  to  adopt, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  : 

That  a  man  of  good  character  will  not  tell  a  falsehood  ; 

That  other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  do  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  his  interest  and  happiness  ; 

That  a  mother  will  not  abandon  her  infant ; 

Are  examples  of  simple  presumptions,  drawn  from  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind. 

That,  if  the  obligation  is  delivered  to  the  debtor,  the  debt  has  been 
paid; 
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That  the  rent  due  from  former  years  has  been  paid,  when  a  receipt 
is  produced  for  the  last  year ; 

Are  other  instances  of  simple  presumptions,  drawn,  not  like  the 
former  from  nature,  but  from  the  common  course  of  business  and  affairs. 
All  these,  although  natural  conclusions,  are  simple  presumptions,  because 
there  is  no  positive  law  directing  them  to  be  drawn. 

That  the  person  who  has  been  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  real 
property  for  more  than  a  year,  is  the  owner  ; 

That,  when  no  time  is  expressed  for  the  duration  of  a  lease  of  a  pre- 
dial estate,  it  shall  be  for  a  year ; 

Are  examples  of  legal  presumptions,  which  the  law  expressly  orders 
to  be  drawn. 

Art.  177.  The  effect  of  a  presumption,  whether  simple  or  legal,  in 
favour  of  any  affirmative  or  negative  proposition,  is,  that  the  proof  of 
such  proposition  is  considered  as  established,  until  the  contrary  is  shown 
by  direct  proof,  or  rendered  doubtful  by  other  presumptions. 

Art.  178.  When  the  party,  who  alleges  a  fact,  brings  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  to  support  it,  the  want  of  such  evidence  creates  a  presump- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  party  who  denies. 

Art.  179.  When  the  existence  of  one  fact  necessarily  supposes  the 
existence  of  another,  so  that,  if  one  be  true  the  other  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  false,  the  induction  drawn  from  the  establishment 
of  the  first  fact  is  not  a  presumption,  but  conclusive  evidence. 

Art.  180.  The  division  of  presumptions  heretofore  known  in  our 
law,  under  the  name  of  presumptiones  juris  et  de  Jurcy  is  abolished. 
Evidence,  heretofore  arranged  under  that  head,  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  division  in  this  title. 

Art.  181.  A  legal  presumption  (unless  declared  by  law  to  be  con- 
clusive) has  no  greater  force  of  itself  than  a  simple  presumption,  and 
may  be  counteracted  by  one  if  sufficiently  strong. 

Thus,  the  lease  of  a  predial  estate,  when  no  time  is  expressed,  creates 
a  legal  presumption  that  it  is  to  continue  for  a  year  ;  but  if  the  lessor, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  lease,  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the 
lessee,  makes  another  to  a  third  person,  to  commence  at  the  end  of 
three  months  from  the  time  of  making  the  first,  the  first  presumption 
is  counteracted  by  the  second. 

Art  182.  Presumptions  can  only  be  raised  from  facts,  which  appear 
by  legal  testimony ;  therefore,  a  matter  that  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, cannot  be  a  legal  foundation  for  any  presumption. 
Art.  183.  Simple  presumptions  must  be  founded  : 
First,  on  the  establishment  of  some  fact  by  legal  testimony. 
Secondly,  by  such  deduction  from  that  fact  as  is  warranted  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  usual  propensities  or  passions  of  human  nature ;  by 
the  usual  course  of  business  ;  by  the  particular  habits  or  passions  of  the 
individual,  whose  act  is  in  question  ;  or  by  the  course  of  nature. 


TITLE  VI. 


OF   DIRECT  EVIDENCE. 

Art  184.  Direct  evidence  being  that  which,  if  true,  conclusively 
establishes  the  proposition  in  question,  it  follows  that  this  kind  of  evv* 
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dence  gives  rise  to  one  inquiry  only,  to  wit — ^Whether  the  fact  be  true? 
The  mind  once  convinced  of  this,  has  no  other  operatioQ  to  perform, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  proposition  asserted,  which  must 
be  true,  if  the  evidence  be  true.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  aoj 
doubt  remains  of  the  fact  in  question,  after  the  mind  of  the  judge  i» 
fully  satisfied  that  the  evidence,  offered  in  support  of  it,  is  true ;  socb 
evidence  is  not  direct,  but  presumptive  only. 

Art.  185.  Although  the  effect  of  direct  evidence,  when  established  to 
be  true,  is  conclusive  of  the  fact  in  question  ;  yet  the  truth  of  such  eri- 
dence  (in  cases  where  it  is  not  declared  by  law  to  be  conclusive)  depends 
on  presumptions  more  or  less  strong.  The  declaration  of  a  witness, 
that  he  saw  the  act  in  controversy  done,  is  direct  evidence,  and  (if  the 
judge  have  no  doubt  that  the  witness  tells  the  truth)  is  conclusive. 
But  whether  the  judge  will  give  credit  to  the  witness,  must  depend  oa 
the  presumptions  in  favour  of,  or  against  his  veracity,  arising  from 
character  and  other  circumstances.  Thus,  too,  the  authority  of  written 
testimony,  even  of  records,  (independent  of  positive  law,)  depends  on 
the  presumption,  that  the  witnesses  who  prove,  or  the  public  officer 
who  recorded  them,  would  not  attest  a  falsehood. 

Art.  186.  It  results,  from  the  preceding  articles,  that  direct  testimony 
(when  not  declared  by  law  to  be  conclusive)  may  be  counteracted,  not 
only  by  other  direct  contrary  evidence,  but  by  presumptions. 


TITLE  VII. 


OF  CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Definition  and  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  conclusive  evidence. 

Art.  187.  Proof  of  any  kind  may  produce  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  the  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition ;  but  no  evi- 
dence is  called  conclusive  in  this  code,  but  that  which  is  declared  to 
be  such  by  it  or  by  anterior  law. 

Art.  188.  When  the  law  has  declared  that  certain  proof  forms  con- 
clusive evidence  of  any  fact,  the  judge,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
conclusion,  can  make  no  other  than  such  as  has  been  drawn  bv 
the  law.  He  can  admit  no  presumptions  or  direct  proof  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  evidence,  so  declared  to  be  conclusive  ;  but  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law,  in  particular  specified  cases,  he  may  admit  evi- 
dence to  disprove  its  existence. 

Art.  189.  Conclusive  evidence  is  classed  under  several  heads : 

First — Such  as  arises  from  the  uniform  course  of  nature. 

Second — That  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  such  by  law. 

Third — That  which  is  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  judge'  by  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  exercise  of  his  senses. 

That,  where  maternity  is  proved,  there  must  have  been  cohtbitatioD, 
is  an  example  of  tlie  first  class. 
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Where  there  is  no  personal  incapacity^  cohabitation  is  conclusive 
proof  of  the  second  class,  that  the  issae  of  the  wife  is  the  issue  of  the 
husband. 

And  an  example  of  the  third  class  may  be  given  in  the  case  where 
the  issue  is,  record  or  norecord,  and  the  judge  decides  it  by  inspection. 

Art  190.  In  order  that  the  course  oi  nature  should  be  the  found- 
ation of  conclusive  proof,  it  must  be  the  invariable  course  of  nature  ; 
its  general  course  only  gives  rise  to  presumptions.  Proof  that  an 
absentee  was  born  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  conclusive  proof  that  he 
is  dead,  because  no  instance  has  been  known  of  human  life  extended 
to  that  period.  If  it  be  shown  that  he  was  born  one  hundred  years 
before,  the  law  creates  a  presumption  of  his  death,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  counteracted  by  proof,  because,  though  it  be  the  general 
course  of  nature  for  men  to  die  before  that  age,  it  is  not  invariable. 

Art.  191.  When  the  law,  by  the  enactment  of  positive  rules,  de- 
clares certain  evidence  to  be  conclusive,  it  is  done  to  avoid  litigation 
or  fraud,  and  prevent  the  temptation  to  perjury. 

Some  of  these  rules  are  declaratory  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  invariable  course  of  nature,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles  ; 
others  are  positive  provisions,  established  by  legislative  wisdom,  for 
the  object  above  stated  in  this  article. 

The  birth  of  a  child  more  than  three  hundred  days  after  the  death  of 
the  husband,  is  conclusive  proof  that  such  child  is  not  his,  and  is  an 
example  of  the  declaratory  rule  above  mentioned,  as  the  same  is  con- 
tained in  our  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  authority  given  to  a  judgment  between  the  parties,  to  an  au- 
thentic act,  and  to  a  judicial  confession^  are  examples  of  the*  positive 
rule. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  reyudicaia. 


SECTION  I. 
What  judgments  are  valid  aa  refijudicata. 

Art.  192.  Resjudicata  is  whatever  has  been  finally  decided  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction — proceeding  according  to  the  forms  of 
law — by  a  valid  sentence — on  a  matter  alleged  and  either  denied  or 
expressly  or  impliedly  confessed  by  the  other  ;  and  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  that  which  it  decides,  between  the  same  parlies  or  those 
that  represent  them,  litigating  for  the  same  thing,  under  the  same  title, 
and  in  the  same  quality. 

Art.  193.  Such  judgment  may  be  used,  either  as  a  plea  (in  which 
case  it  bars  any  other  suit  brought  for  the  same  cause)  or  as  evidence, 
and  is  then  conclusive  of  that  which  it  decides,  under  the  modifications 
contained  in  the  following  articles. 

Art.  194.  The  decision  must  be  final,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  such 
as  the  court,  rendering  it,  could  not  alter,  on  the  application  of  either 
party,  or  reconsider  it  of  its  own  accord  ;  therefore,  an  interlocutorY 
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order  that  m  party  aceount ;  a  jndgmeat  thai  needs  eonfiiBatioii; 
tbe  Terdict  of  a  jurjt  or  erea  a  final  judgment,  before  it  ia  fliped, 
and  before  the  time  has  elapsed  within  whieh  it  may  be  set  aside  oo 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  or  rehearing,  has  not  the  foroe  of  re^adiotL 
A  jodgmeot  appealed  from  has  not  the  force  of  resjudicata,  and  is  aot 
eren  presumptive  proof ;  but  a  final  judgment,  although  the  time  for 
appealing  may  not  haTe  ebpsed,  is  condusiTe  proof  until  the  appeil 
be  made. 

Art.  195.  By  appeal,  in  this  title,  is  meant  any  legal  prooeas  wfait- 
erer,  by  which  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  may  be  reconsidered 
and  modified  or  annulled. 

Art.  196.  The  judgment,  to  form  conclusive  proof,  must  have  bees 
rendered  by  a  competent  tribonaL  A  sentence,  having  all  the  other 
requisites,  is  no  proof,  if  the  person  who  rendered  it  had  no  power 
to  decide  on  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties :  bat 
this  want  of  jurisdiction  must  appear  by  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  and  of  the 
law  by  which  the  court  rendering  it  was  empowered  to  act :  and  oo 
allegation  of  any  matter  not  appearing  from  the  said  laws  and  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  admitted  to  show  a  want  of  jurisdiction,  although  such 
allegation  would  have  deprived  the  court  of  its  jurisdiction,  hid  it 
been  pleaded  and  proved  in  the  original  cause. 

Thus,  a  judgment  given  for  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  bj  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  under  our  present  laws,  is  no  evidence  that  the 
defendant  owes  that  sum,  because  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction ;  or 
that  he  owes  any  smaller  sum,  because  the  whole  judgment  is  void. 

But  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  court  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  a  sait 
brought  by  a  person  styling  himself  an  alien  against  a  citizen  of  tbe 
state,  would  be  conclusive  evidence,  although  in  fact  he  was  not  an 
alien  ;  nor  can  any  evidence  of  that  fact  be  admitted  in  opposition  to 
the  judgment 

Art  197.  Where  the  court,  in  which  the  judgment  relied  on  as 
evidence  has  been  given,  is  one  of  limited  jurisdiction,  either  as  to 
sum,  person,  place,  or  the  nature  of  the  suits  of  which  it  can  take 
cognizance,  its  decisions  are  no  proof,  unless  the  circumstances  ne- 
cessary to  confer  jurisdiction  appear  on  the  record  of  the  suit 

Art  198.  The  courts  of  this  state  will  ex  officio  take  notice  of  the 
jurisdiction  given  to  the  different  tribunals  within  the  same ;  but 
where  a  judgment  given  in  another  state,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
relied  on,  the  production  of  the  judgment,  duly  authenticated,  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  court  had  a  competent  jurisdiction,  unless 
the  contrary  appear  on  the  record ;  bnt  such  presumption  may  be 
removed  by  showing  the  want  of  jurisdiction  by  such  evidence  as  is 
allowed  by  law. 

Art.  199.  Whenever  a  judgment  is  offered,  either  as  presumptive 
or  conclusive  evidence,  all  the  proceedings  in  the  suit,  in  which  such 
judgment  was  rendered,  must  be  produced. 

Art.  200.  Every  judgment  to  operate  as  evidence  of  the  thing  judged, 
must  have  been  rendered  in  the  forms  which  are  prescribed  by  law,  in 
order  to  give  validity  to  the  judgment,  unless  the  matter  which  is 
alleged  as  want  of  form  has  been  either  impliedly  or  expressly  assented 
to  by  the  party  who  alleged  it 

Thus,  the  want  of  a  citation  is  a  defect  that  would  render  the  judg- 
ment void  ^  but  if  the  party  has  expressly  acknowledged  senrice  of  the 
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petition,  or  impliedly  waived  the  necessity  of  a  citation,  by  putting  in 
an  answer,  this  shall  not  be  made  an  objection. 

Art.  201.  The  want  of  form,  prescribed  by  law  for  the  validity  of  a 
judgment,  must  (in  order  to  bar  its  operation  as  resjudicata)  be  such  as 
18  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record.  No  other  evidence  can  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  prove  any  such  defect. 

Art.  202.  A  sentence  to  produce  the  effect  of  resjudicata,  must  not 
only  have  been  rendered,  but  must  be  in  itself  valid,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law. 

Art.  203.  Judgments  may  be  erroneous  and  unjust  without  being 
invalid,  within  the  purview  of  the  last  article.  Whether  the  error  be 
in  the  construction  of  law,  or  the  deduction  from  fact,  the  judgment 
is  valid,  unless  appealed  from ;  but  an  invalid  judgment  is  one  that 
appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  void. 


SECTION  II. 

What  judgments  are  invalid  to  prod  ace  the  effect  of  resjudicata. 

Art  204.  Judgments,  under  the  following  circumstances,  are  not 
valid  under  the  preceding  articles  : 

1st.  When  the  judgment  is  uncertain,  and  is  not  rendered  certain  by 
some  part  of  the  record.  Thus,  a  judgment  that  the  defendant  pay  the 
damages  which  the  plaintiff  sustained,  is  uncertain;  but  if  the  judgment 
had  been  to  recover  what  the  plaintiff  demanded,  it  would  be  rendered 
certain,  by  referring  to  the  plaintiff's  demand.  If  it  were  to  recover 
damages  as  A.  should  determine,  it  would  not  be  void,  but  could  not 
operate  as  resjudicata  for  another  reason,  because  such  judgment  would 
not  be  final. 

2d.  When  the  judgment  pronounces  something  expressly  contrary 
to  the  law  ;  by  which  is  meant,  when  it  declares  that  what  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  law,  shall  not  be  observed  :  as  if  on  a  plea  of  infancy, 
to  avoid  a  contract,  it  should  declare,  that  because  the  defendant  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  should  be  bound.  But  a  decision  on  the  con- 
struction of  law  is  still  binding,  although  the  judge  may  have  been 
wrong  in  his  construction.  Nor  is  the  force  of  a  judgment  lessened, 
although  the  evidence  should  not  warrant  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
judge. 

3d.  When  there  is  an  evident  error  of  calculation  appearing  in  the 
judgment  itself :  as  if  in  a  suit  for  the  value  of  three  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
the  sentence  should  be,  that  the  defendant  pay,  at  the  rate  of  $70  per 
hogshead,  the  sum  of  250  dollars. 

4th.  Where  the  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  judicial  confession  of 
the  party  in  the  same  suit :  as  if  the  decree  should  declare,  that  a  de- 
fendant should  go  quit  of  a  debt  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  and  which 
the  defendant  had  confessed  in  his  answer  to  be  due. 

5th.  Where  the  decree  is  given  against  one  not  a  party  to  the  suit. 

6th.  Where  the  judgment  has  been  rendered  against  one  who  appears 
in  the  suit  to  be  a  minor,  or  other  person  who  is  not,  by  law,  competent 
to  defend  his  own  interests  without  the  intervention  of  his  curator  or 
tutor,  or  other  person  designated  by  law  to  watch  over  his  interest. 
This  rule  includes  married  women,  who  appear  without  being  author- 
4  L 
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ized  by  their  husbands,  or  by  the  court,  in  cases  in  which  authorization 
is  required. 

7th.  Where  the  party  can  show,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
that  the  judgment  has  been  obtained  by  forgery  or  fraud,  and  the  party 
had  no  notice  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  objection  in  the  court  where 
the  judgment  was  rendered. 

Art.  205.  The  judgment  must  also  be  in  a  matter  alleged  by  the 
parties  in  the  suit  in  which  it  is  given.  Thus,  if  the  demand  be  for  one 
acre  of  land,  and  the  judgment  is  that  the  plaintiff  recover  three  acres, 
this  judgment  would  be  neither  conclusive  evidence  of  his  title  to  the 
two  additional  acres,  nor  a  bar  to  the  defendant  if  he  should  sue  to 
recover  them. 

Art.  206.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  matter  on  which  the  judgment 
is  given  be  alleged  by  one  party;  it  must  also  be  denied  or  admitted  by 
the  oihcr  party:  but  a  general  denial  of  all  facts  alleged,  is  sufficientfor 
this  purpose,  without  specially  negativing  the  several  facts  alleged. 

Art.  207.  The  denial  or  admission,  referred  to  in  the  last  two  pre- 
ceding articles,  may  be  either  express  or  implied.  A  denial  of  the 
fact  in  question  is  implied  when  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
denial  of  another  fact.  Thus,  a  denial  that  the  party  was  ever  indebted, 
is  an  implied  denial  of  the  charge  of  a  sum  alleged  to  be  due  for  interest; 
but  an  allegation  that  the  principal  sum  has  been  paid,  is  no  ncgativeof 
the  interest  being  due. 

Art.  208.  A  refusal  or  neglect  to  answer  in  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  procedure,  creates  an  implied  admission  of  the  allegations 
to  which  the  answer  is  required.  Therefore,  a  judgment  by  default, 
rendered  definitively,  is  resjudicata,  although  the  fact,  on  which  it  is 
pronounced,  was  neither  expressly  denied  or  admitted. 

Art.  209.  A  judgment  absolving  a  party  from  that  which  he  has 
judicially  confessed  to  be  due  in  the  same  suit  (provided  such  confession 
has  not  been  set  aside)  is  not  resjudicata  in  favour  of  the  person  oiakiog 
the  confession. 

Art.  210.  Such  judgment  as  is  described  in  the  foregoing  articles  is 
conclusive;  that  is,  it  is  a  bar  when  pleaded,  and  conclusive  proof  when 
offered  in  evidence,  of  that  which  it  decides  ;  but  of  nothing  else  con- 
tained in  such  judgment :  therefore,  nothing  alleged  by  way  of  induce- 
ment, illustration,  argument,  or  example,  in  giving  the  judgment,  has 
the  force  of  a  judgment. 

Art.  211.  The  pleadings  in  each  cause  are  the  only  evidence  of  what 
was  alleged,  and  denied,  or  confessed,  and  the  decisory  part  of  the 
judgment  of  that  which  was  decided. 


SECTION  III. 
Against  whom  (be  resjudicata  may  tie  given  io  evidence. 

Art.  212.  The  effect  of  resjudicata  is  confined  to  the  parties  in  the 
suit,  or  to  those  who  succeed  to  their  interest.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  will  be  particularly  noticed. 

Art  213.  Parties  are  those  only  who  appear  in  the  siut  and  allege 
or  answer ;  who  have  been  cited  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law, 
although  they  do  not  appear  or  answer,  or  who  have  interveoed  io  the 
suit  to  contest  or  prosecute  the  same. 
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Art.  214.  No  person  can  be  concluded  by  a  judgment,  although  a 
party  to  it,  unless  for  the  amount  of  the  interest,  which,  at  the  time  of 
rendering  such  judgment,  he  had  or  claimed  in  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy. No  interest  accruing  after  such  judgment,  by  any  party,  is 
affected  by  it.  Thus,  if  the  heir  or  executor  sue  one  for  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  succession,  and  it  should  appear  that  the  defendant  had  no 
property  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  judgment  be  thereupon  rendered 
in  his  favour,  this  judgment  shall  be  no  bar  to  a  subsequent  suit,  against 
the  same  defendant,  who  may  afterwards  have  got  possession  of  part  of 
the  estate. 

Art.  215.  But  every  person  cited  to  show  what  right  he  has  in  any 
matter  in  controversy,  is,  as  to  the  other  parties  in  such  suit,  and  as  to 
any  claims  he  may  then  have,  bound  by  the  judgment  rendered  therein, 
although  he  do  not  set  forth  his  right. 

Art.  216.  Not  only  the  parties,  but  those  who  succeed  to  the  interests 
in  the  subject  in  controversy,  are  bound  by  the  judgment';  but  they  must 
succeed  to  them — that  is,  they  must  hold  or  claim  under  them.  Thus, 
tlie  sentence  against  the  ancestor,  binds  the  heir — against  the  .seller, 
binds  the  purchaser;  but  a  sentence  against  or  in  favour  of  the  possessor, 
does  not  bind  him  who  recovers  the  property  from  such  possessor,  or 
acquire  it  in  any  other  manner,  which  does  not  suppose  the  property 
to  have  been  in  him  at  the  time  of  such  judgment. 

Art.  217.  Every  one  is  a  party  to  a  suit  who  appears  as  such,  either 
in  person,  by  a  mandatory  duly  constituted,  or  by  an  attorney  at  law 
duly  licensed  to  practice  in  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  pending  and 
employed  by  him  ;  and  it  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such 
attorney  at  law  was  employed  by  the  party,  if  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
papers  necessary  for  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  the  cause,  or  if  the 
party  knew  that  such  suit  was  prosecuted  or  defended  in  his  name, 
and  did  not  disavow  the  attorney  in  such  court. 

Art.  218.  To  be  bound  by  a  judgment,  it  is  not  suflScient  to  have 
been  a  party  to  the  suit  only,  but  to  the  judgment ;  therefore,  a  party 
who,  before  the  judgment,  is  allowed  to  discontinue — whose  name  is 
struck  out  of  the  proceedings — who  is  otherwise  dismissed  before  a 
hearing  on  the  merits — or  who,  on  the  hearing,  is  dismissed  as  having 
improperly  been  made  a  party — is  not  bound  by  a  judgment  afterwards 
rendered  ;  but  if  the  order  of  dismissal  be  appealed  from  and  reversed, 
and  such  party's  name  is  afterwards  reinstated  in  the  pleadings,  he  shall 
be  bound  by  the  judgment. 

Art.  219.  A  judgment  on  an  appeal  against  the  party  in  the  original 
suit,  who  has  neither  cited,  nor  appeared,  nor  in  any  manner  waived  a 
citation  in  such  court  of  appeals,  is  not  resjudicata  against  such  party. 

Art.  220.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  none  but  parties  to  a 
judgment  are  bound  by  it,  are  the  following : 

1st.  Where  a  suit  has  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
a  right  of  common  or  servitude  claimed  by  several  persons,  either  by 
one  or  against  one  or  more  of  the  persons  claiming  such  right,  the  judg- 
ment shall  be  conclusive  for  or  against  all  the  other  commoners  or 
persons  claiming  the  same  servitude  or  right  of  common,  under  the 
same  title  ;  but  not,  if  they  claim  under  a  different  title. 

2d.  When  a  public  or  private  corporation,  of  body  politic,  shall 
claim  a  right  of  laying  or  receiving  any  toll,  tax,  duty,  wharfage,  ton- 
nage, or  any  other  contribution  or  imposition  whatever,  a  judgment 
rendered  in  a  suit  to  try  the  legality  of  such  claim,  between  the  said 
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corporation  or  body  politic  and  any  individual  interested  therein,  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  right  of  such  public  or  private  corporation  or 

body  politic. 

Provided,  that  in  the  two  cases,  above  mentioned  in  this  article,  the 
decision  shall  not  be  conclusive,  except  against  those  who  are  indi- 
vidually made  parties,  unless  two  concurring  judgments  have  been 
pronounced  on  the  same  right ;  in  which  case  the  judgment  shall  be 
resjudicata  as  to  all ;  but  if  the  servitude  claimed  be  indivisible,  a  sio^ 
judgment  is  conclusive. 

3d.  A  judgment  against  a  principal  debtor  shall  bind  his  surety, 
although  he  be  no  party  to  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  principal  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  for  the  security. 

4th.  If  one  who  has  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or 
any  other  contract,  suffers  the  former  proprietor  to  prosecute  or  defend 
a  suit  affecting  such  property,  the  person  so  acquiring  such  property, 
having  notice  of  such  suit,  he  shall  be  bound  by  the  judgment,  if  it  be 
given  against  the  former  proprietor,  although  he,  the  purchaser,  be  no 
party  ;  but  a  judgment  giyen  in  favour  of  the  former  owner,  io  such 
suit,  shall  not  prejudice  the  title  of  the  true  owner.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  creditor,  who  suffers  the  owner  of  property,  who  has 
pledged  or  mortgaged  it  to  him,  to  litigate  respecting  it  with  his  know- 
ledge. In  this  case,  the  creditor  shall  be  bound  to  the  amount  of  his 
interest  by  the  judgment  given  against  the  owner  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
if  the  owner  of  the  property  pledged  or  mortgaged  suffers  the  creditor 
to  litigate  respecting  it,  he  shall  be  bound  by  the  sentence. 

Provided,  that  the  said  judgments,  mentioned  in  this  article,  be  ren- 
dered on  a  fair  contestation  of  the  right,  and  not  collusively,  or  by 
defaulter  confession  ;  and  therefore,  in  any  such  case,  the  party  against 
whom  any  such  judgment  is  opposed,  either  as  an  exception  or  evidence, 
may  show  that  it  was  entered  by  collusion,  and  defeat  its  effect 

Art.  221.  There  are  no  other  causes  than  those  expressed  in  the  last 
preceding  article,  in  which  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  a  judgment,  <^ 
who  does  not  succeed  to  the  rights  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it,  is 
bound  therebv. 

Art  222.  Where,  in  a  suit  brought  by  one  plaintiff,  judgment  has 
been  given  against  him,  and  he  afterwards  brings  another  suit  for  the 
same  cause  of  action  jointly  with  another,  the  former  judgment  shall  be 
conclusive  againtitthc  former  plaintiff,  if  his  interest  be  a  divisible  one, 
and  under  the  same  title  with  that  brought  in  question  in  the  former 
suit.  If  his  interest  be  indivisible,  or  if  the  last  claim  is  under  a  differ- 
ent title,  the  former  judgment  is  not  conclusive. 

Art  223.  To  give  a  judgment  the  force  of  resjudicata,  when  pleaded 
or  offered  in  evidence  in  another  cause,  it  must  appear  that  the  subject 
matter  in  controversy,  in  both  causes,  is  the  same.  If  it  be  essentially 
the  same,  although  demanded  in  a  different  form,  the  judgment  is  con- 
clusive. Thus,  if  a  personal  action  is  brought  on  a  debt  due  by  mortgage, 
and  it  be  decided  that  nothing  is  due,  this  judgment  is  a  bar  to  a  sub- 
sequent hypothecary  suit  for  the  same  debt.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
first  suit  be  a  hypothecary  action,  and  the  decision  is  that  nothing  is 
due  to  the  plaintiff,  such  judgment  shall  bar  a  personal  suit  for  the 
same  thing. 

Art  224.  There  arc,  however,  exceptions  to,  and  modifications  oU 
the  rule  contained  in  the  last  article,  as  follows  : 

1st  Where  the  matter  in  di.spute  is  an  aggregate  body,  of  which 
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the  parts  are  changeable  by  nature,  without  changing  the  character  of 
the  whole.  Thus,  a  judgment  relative  to.a  flock,  is  conclusive  between 
the  parties,  although  the  individual  animals  composing  the  flock  may 
not  be  the  same  at  the  time  of  both  suits. 

2d.  Where  the  party,  who  has  failed  in  a  demand  for  the  whole, 
shall  afterwards  bring  a  suit  for  a  part,  the  first  judgment  is  a  bar ;  and 
this,  whether  the  controversy  be  for  a  certain  price  of  property,  a  sum 
of  money,  or  an  incorporeal  right.  Thus,  if  a  suit  be  brought  for  a 
tract  of  land,  and  judgment  be  rendered  for  the  defendant,  the  judg- 
ment will  be  a  bar  to  an  action  brought  under  the  same  title  for  any 
part  of  the  same  land,  either  for  an  undivided  part,  or  for  a  certain 
designated  portion.  The  same  rule  applies  where  a  suit  is  brought  for 
two  separate  pieces  of  property  and  judgment  be  rendered  for  the  de- 
fendant, the  plainti£f  cannot  afterwards  sustain  a  suit  for  either  of  them 
separately.  The  rules  laid  down  und^r  this  second  head  also  apply  to 
the  defendant ;  if  the  judgment  be  rendered  against  him  for  the  whole, 
he  can  never  sustain  an  action  for  any  of  the  parts  separately. 

3d.  Where  a  suit  has  been  brought  for  a.distinct  part  and  under  a 
FABTicuLAB  TITLE,  and  a  demand  is  afterwards  made  for  the  whole, 
the  judgment,  in  the  first  suit,  is  resjudicata  only  for  that  part  which 
was  in  controversy  in  the  first  suit.  But  if  the  first  judgment  were  for 
a  demand  for  a  part,  under  a  universal  title,  such  judgment,  if 
against  the  plaintifi",  is  no  bar  to  the  suit  for  the  whole. 

4th.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  second  rule  of  this  article,  in  the 
case  of  a  suit  brought  in  the  cases  allowed  by  law  for  the  materials 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  house.  This  de- 
mand is  not  barred  by  a  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
brought  by  him  for  the  house. 

Where  what  is  demanded  by  the  second  suit,  although  not  the  same 
with  that  which  was  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  first,  yet  is  incident 
to,  or  grows  out  of  it,  or  by  law  belongs  to  him,  who  is  the  owner  of 
that  which  was  the  object  of  the  first  suit  There  the  first  judgment 
is  a  bar  to  the  second  suit.     For  example  : 

It  having  failed  in  a  demand  of  a  female  slave,  the  plaintiflf  should, 
under  the  same  title  and  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  gives  the  issue  of 
a  female  slave  to  the  owner  of  the  mother,  claim  a  child  born  of  such 
slave. 

Or,  if  in  a  demand  for  a  principal  sum  it  has  been  adjudged  that  it 
was  never  due,  the  same  plaintiff  should  sue  for  the  interest  of  such 
sum.  In  both  these  cases  the  first  judgment  would  bar  the  second  suit, 
although  the  demand  was  not  for  the  same  thing.  But  if  in  the  first 
example,  the  child  was  claimed,  not  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  law 
which  gived  the  issue  of  a  slave  to  the  owner  of  the  mother,  but  by 
some  other  title,  even  by  virtue  of  a  sale  by  which  both  the  mother  and 
child  were  conveyed,  the  judgment  in  the  first  suit,  by  which  the  mo- 
ther was  demanded,  is  no  bar  to  the  second.  And  in  the  second  exam- 
ple, if  the  judgment  in  the  first  suit  had  been,  not  that  the  capital  had 
never  been  due,  but  only  that  it  had  been  paid,  then  the  first  judgment 
is  no  bar  to  the  second  suit,  under  the  law  relative  to  resjudicata;  but 
it  is  a  bar  under  another  principle,  that  to  avoid  circuity  of  actions  the 
rfght  to  interest  shall  always  be  determined  in  the  same  suit  by  which 
the  principal  is  demanded.  Thus,  too,  a  judgment  settling  the  title  to 
land,  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  suit  for  alluvial  soil  added  to  it  since,  or 
to  a  claim  for  trees  which  have  been  cut,  demanding  them  as  the 
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growth  of  the  land,  by  Tirtue  of  the  same  title  under  which  the  land 
was  claimed. 

5th.  Whenever  the  thing  demanded  by  a  second  suit  is  so  included 
in  that  which  was  decided  by  a  former  judgment,  that  the  decree 
rendered  must  confirm  or  annul  that  which  was  given  in  the  first, 
then,  although  the  same  thing  be  not  nominally  demanded,  yet  the 
first  judgment  shall  be  considered  as  resjudicata  between  the  parties. 

For  example — If,  in  one  suit  respecting  a  servitude  of  view,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  party  has  no  right  to  raise  his  wall  ten  fetU 
this  judgment  will  bar  a  claim  to  raise  his  wall  twenty  feet ;  for,  if 
the  second  judgment  should  be  against  the  right  claimed  in  the  second 
suit,  it  affirms  the  judgment  given  in  the  first ;  if  it  allows  the  right, 
it  annuls  the  first  decision. 

6th.  In  determining  whether  the  samb  thing  be  demanded  by  a 
second  action,  courts  must  determine  by  the  substance,  not  the  form 
of  the  demand.  Thus,  if  judgment  be  rendered  on  a  written  obiif^* 
tion  for  the  payment  of  money,  this  judgment  shall  be  a  bar  to  a  sub- 
sequent suit  for  money  lent,  founded  on  the  same  transaction,  unless, 
in  this  case,  the  obligation  be  declared  void  for  some  reason  not  a/fect- 
ing  the  original  cause  of  action. 

7th.  Bui  if  a  plaintiff  fails  in  a  suit,  because  he  has  mistaken  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  lo  have  been  brought,  such  judgment  is  no 
bar  to  a  suit  brought  in  the  proper  form  for  the  same  thing. 

Art.  225.  A  judgment  on  a  claim  of  ownership,  or  for  possession 
of  property,  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  for  a  usufruct  or  servitude,  or  use  on 
the  same  land.  Nor  is  a  judgment  on  a  claim  for  such  usufruct,  servi- 
tude, or  use,  any  bar  to  a  suit  for  the  property  or  possession. 

Art.  226.  A  judgment  in  a  suif  for  possession  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  for 
the  property  ;  but  a  recovery  in  a  suit,  where  both  property  and  pos- 
session are  claimed,  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  suit  for  possession. 

Art.  227.  A  judgment  in  a  suit  for  one  species  of  servitude  is  not  a 
bar  to  a  suit  for  different  servitude,  although  that  which  was  first  de- 
manded, may  include  the  Inst.  Thus,  a  suit  for  a  right  of  footway 
is  not  barred  by  a  judgment  that  the  party  claiming  it  had  no  right  to 
a  servitude  for  the  passage  of  cattle. 

Art.  22S.  Another  requisite  to  the  conclusiveness  of  a  judgment 
is,  that  the  thing  demanded  must,  in  both  suits,  be  not  only  the  same, 
but  demanded  under  the  same  title. 

Art.  229.  The  last  requisite  to  give  effect  to  a  decision  as  resjudi- 
cata is,  that  the  parties  should,  in  both  suits,  prosecute  or  defend  in 
the  same  quality  ;  if  in  the  first  suit,  the  party,  against  whom  the 
judgment  is  opposed  or  defended,  sued  as  executor,  curator,  tutor, 
attorney  in  fact,  or  garnishee,  and  in  the  second  appeared  in  his  own 
name,  the  judgment  can  neither  be  a  bar,  nor  evidence  for  or  against 
him,  although  the  same  thing  be  the  object  of  the  suit,  and  it  be 
against  the  same  party. 

Art.  230.  Yet,  if  a  quality  be  assumed  or  given  in  either  suit  which 
would  make  no  alteration  in  the  party's  right,  the  judgment  shall  have 
its  effect  as  a  bar  or  as  evidence.  As  if  a  man  bring  a  suit,  on  a  pro- 
mise made  to  him  personally  by  another,  or  for  personal  injury  done 
to  him,  and  in  such  suit  call  himself  heir  or  executor  of  another, 
or  give  other  of  those  qualities  to  the  defendant,  judgment  in  aoeh 
suit  wouild  be  conclusive  in  another,  which  might  be  brought  for  the 
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same  cause,  unless  the  first  judgment  were  given  as  an  exception 
taken  to  the  quality  a88ui;ned/and  not  on  the  merits. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  confession. 

Art.  231.  Confession  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
is,  either  judicial  or  extra  judicial.  In  relation  to  its  nature,  it  is 
either  full  or  partial  only. 

Art.  232.  A  judicial  confession  is  that  which  is  made  by  a  party  in 
some  writing  forming  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a  cause,  or  which  is 
made  before  a  person  authorized  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  and  re- 
duced to  writing  by  him,  or  under  his  authority,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Extra  judicial  confessions  arc  those  which  are  made 
in  any  other  manner. 

Art.  233.  Full  confession  is  that  which  acknowledges  the  fact 
alleged,  with  all  its  material  circumstances,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
supplied  by  other  evidence.  Partial  confession  is  that  which  acknow- 
ledges some  circumstance  from  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn  to 
operate  as  presumptive  evidence. 

Art.  234.  In  civil  cases,  every  proceeding  being  usually  made  with 
due  deliberation  and  a  knowledge  of  facts,  a  judicial  confession,  whe- 
ther full  or  partial,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  what  is  so  confessed,  but 
with  the  following  provisions  to  guard  against  error. 

1.  Whenever  a  judicial  confession  has  been  made  by  the  party  him- 
self, which  on  reflection  he  deems  to  be  erroneous,  he  may  on  appli- 
cation within  a  time  which  the  judge  shall  deem  reasonable,  and  on 
showing  cause  tQ  his  satisfaction,  obtain  leave  to  amend  such  confess- 
ory  proceeding. 

2.  When  the  confession  has  been  made  by  an  attorney  or  agent, 
such  amendment  shall  be  of  course,  if  the  party  shall  without  unne- 
cessary delay,  after  the  proceeding  comes  to  his  knowledge,  state  the 
error  on  oath,  and  apply  to  have  the  same  amended. 

3.  The  condition  of  such  amendments  shall  always  be,  that  the  ad- 
verse party  shall  be  paid  all  costs  and  expenses  he  may  have  incurred 
in  consequence  of  the  error,  and  have  time  allowed  him,  if  he  require 
it,  to  supply  other  evidence  of  the  facts  at  first  confessed. 

Art.  235.  In  criminal  cases,  no  confession,  whether  full  or  partial, 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  the  jury  on  a  trial.  The  answer  of  "  guilty'* 
to  the  charge,  if  persevered  in  after  the  admonition  and  inquiry  here- 
inafter directed,  is  such  evidence  as  justifies  the  court  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

Art.  236.  When  the  accused,  on  his  arraignment,  shall  plead 
«<  guilty,''  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  admonish  him  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  answer,  and  to  inquire,  as  well  from  him  as  from 
others,  and  particularly  if  he  be  in  custody  from  the  officer  having 
charge  of  him,  whether  his  acknowledgment  has  been  produced  by 
any  threat  or  promise  ;  and  also  when  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
insanity  or  imbecility  of  mind,  to  inquire  into  that  fact. 

Art  237.  In  all  other  cases  of  a  full  or  partial  confession,  whether 
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judicial  or  extra  judical,  the  accused  may  show,  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
such  confession,  not  only  by  other  evidence  that  it  was  not  true,  but 
that  it  was  produced  by  error,  by  threats,  promises,  false  hopes,  con- 
fusion of  mind,  or  any  other  efficient  cause.  And  in  every  such  case, 
the  confession  is  to  have  such  weight  as  the  judges  of  the  fact  shall, 
in  their  discretion,  give  to  it,  under  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Art.  238.  In  all  cases  the  whole  confession  must  be  taken  together; 
that  is  to  say,  every  thing  said,  done,  or  written,  at  the  time  of  the 
confession,  tending  to  enlarge,  restrict,  or  modify  it,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  part  of  the  evidence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  estoppels. 


Art  239.  There  being  no  oUier  conclusive  evidence  than  in  (he 
cases  especially  provided  for  by  the  legislative  authority  of  this  state, 
that  species  of  conclusive  evidence  known  in  the  English  law  of  evi- 
dence by  the  name  of  «'  Estoppel,"  is  abolished,  and  can  operate  as 
direct,  or,  according  to  its  nature,  presumptive,  evidence  only. 


GENERAL  PROVISION. 


Art.  240.  Nothing  in  this  Code  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  dispense  with  the  proof  required  by  the  Civil  Code,  or  other  sU- 
tutes,  to  give  effect  to  certain  contracts,  or  testamentary  or  other  dis- 
positions, or  to  enforce  the  registry  or  recording  of  certain  acts,  or  to 
prove  legitimacy  or  filiation,  legitimation  or  civil  condition. 


A  CODE  OF  REFORM  AND  PRISON 

DISCIPLINE. 


4    M 


INTRODUCTORY  TITLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Design  cfthe  code  qf  rtform  and  prison  discipline. 

Art.  1.  The  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline  will  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  prisoners  of  diflferent  descriptions  are.  to  be  confined 
and  treated,  as  well  before  as  after  judgment 

Art  2.  This  Code  is  intended  not  only  to  direct  the  structure  and 
police,  of  the  prison  for  the  confinement  of  convicts,  but  also  of  those 
which  are  rendered  necessary  for  the  detention  of  the  accused  before 
trial,  for  the  education  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  of  a  House  of  Refuge 
and  employment  for  those  who  have  undergone  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
All  these  objects  are  necessarily  connected :  no  one  part  can  be  ab- 
stracted without  materially  injuring  the  efiect  of  the  others. 

Art  3.  Safe  custody  is  an  object  common  to  the  prisons;  but  reform 
is  the  intent  of  all  the  institutions.  Punishment  also  enters  into  the 
design  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  School  of  Reform,  and  that  department 
of  the  House  of  Detention  destined  to  receive  those  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors ;  but  forms  no  part  of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
custody  of  the  accused  before  trial,  and  to  their  relief  and  employment 
after  having  sufiered  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Art.  4.  In  all  these  establishments  the  means  by  which  reformation 
is  expected,  are,  reflection,  instruction,  habits  of  industry,  and  religion. 
To  promote  these  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  important  and  honourable  task  of  superintending  the  different 
departments  of  these  institutions. 

Art  5.  Reformation  cannot  be  expected  while  the  vicious  are  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  each  other  or  with  the  innocent.  This  kind  of 
seclusion,  therefore,  is  a  protection  not  a  punishment ;  and  is  conse- 
quently necessary  in  the  House  of  Detention  and  Refuge,  as  well  as  in 
the  Penitentiary  and  School  of  Reform. 

Art.  6.  All  the  ofiicers  appointed  under  this  Code,  from  the  inspector 
to  the  under-keeper,  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  duty  to  perform. 
In  no  department  of  the  government  is  there  a  greater  call  for  the  best 
qualities  of  the  mind — a  strong  moral  sense  and  unfeigned  belief  in 
religion  (for  they  must  be  teachers  of  both,)  firmness  in  preserving 
order,  moderation  and  temper  in  enforcing  it,  close  attention  to  dis- 
cover the  evil  propensities  that  have  led  to  the  crimes  of  the  convicts, 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  apply  the  proper  correctives.  The 
ofiicers  of  a  prison  are  no  longer  jailors  and  turnkeys  charged  with  the 
custody  of  the  body  only ;  they  must  minister  to  the  diseased  mindp 
and  correct  the  depraved  habits  of  their  patients.    The  law  raises  thenri 
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to  their  true  station.  They  have  higher  functions,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  shall  perform  them  depends  the  success  of  the  whole 
system  to  which  this  Code  is  intended  to  give  vigour  and  effect. 

Art  7.  This  view  of  the  intent  of  the  law  and  of  what  it  expects 
from  the  ministers  who  are  to  execute  it,  are  placed  at  the  introduction 
of  the  Code  to  impress  them  with  a  true  view  of  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated it,  and  direct  them,  in  those  points  in  which  the  law  may  be  made 
more  efficacious,  by  a  zealous  and  enlightened  performance  of  their 
several  duties. 

Art.  8.  From  the  magistrates  and  others,  who  are  constituted  visiters, 
much  also  is  expected ;  the  right  given  by  this  Code  is  not  intended  as 
a  complimentary  privilege,  conferred  only  to  satisfy  curiosity.  Pub- 
licity and  the  superintending  care  of  upright  magistrates  and  intelligent 
men,  is  the  best  incentive  to  a  zealous  performance  of  duty.  Faithful 
and  active  officers  will  court  their  investigation  ;  those  who  are  negli- 
gent or  corrupt,  will  fear  it. 

Art.  9.  The  progress  of  reform  in  the  female  department  will  depend 
chiefly  on  those  of  their  own  sex,  who  may  accept  the  invitation  given 
by  the  law,  to  carry  their  example  and  precept,  and  persuasive  exhorta- 
tion to  the  place  of  punishment,  and  convert  it  into  a  school  for  religion, 
industry,  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Division  of  the  work. 

Art  10.  This  Code  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  treats  of 
the  different  places  of  confinement,  their  construction,  and  officers ;  the 
second  directs  the  treatment  of  the  persons  confined  ;  and  the  third 
contains  the  regulations  for  the  House  of  Refuge. 
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BOOK  I. 


PLACES  OF  CONFINEMENT— OF  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OFFICERS. 


TITLE  I. 


OF  PLACES  OF  CONFINEMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  different  denominations  of  places  of  confinement. 

Art.  11.  There  shall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  such 
place  in  the  first  judicial  district  as  the  general  assembly  shall  direct, 
three  separate  and  distinct  places  of  confinement. 

Art.  12.  One  of  them  shall  be  called  the  House  of  Detention.  In 
this  shall  be  confined : 

1.  Persons  who,  in  the  cases  allowed  by  law,  are  detained  in  order 
to  secure  their  attendance  as  witnesses  on  criminal  trials  in  the  first 
district. 

2.  Those  who  are  committed  for  trial  on  an  accusation  of  misdemea- 
nor in  the  first  district 

3.  Persons  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  (whether  in  close  cus- 
tody or  not)  for  any  period,  whether  in  the  first  district,  or  ih  any 
other  district,  for  more  than  sixty  days. 

4.  Those  who  may  be  committed  for  a  disturbance  in  court,  for  any 
such  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  a  court  or  a  magistrate  as  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment,  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine,  or  for  the 
breach  of  a  recognizance,  or  any  other  engagement  entered  into  in  the 
c6urse  of  a  prosecution  for  an  ofi'ence,  in  the  first  district,  in  the  cases 
where  such  confinement  is  authorized. 

5.  All  those  who  may,  in  the  first  district,  be  committed  for  trial  on 
an  accusation  of  crime. 

Art.  13.  Another  of  the  said  places  of  confinement  shall  be  called 
the  Penitentiary.  In  which  shall  be  confined  all  those  convicted  of 
crime  in  any  part  of  the  state,  who,  at  the  time  of  conviction,  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Art.  14.  The  third  shall  be  called  the  School  of  Reform.  In  it  shall 
be  placed  : 

l.All  those  convicted  of  crime  (not  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
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life)  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in  whatever  pait 
of  the  state  the  conviction  may  have  been  had. 

2.  All  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  be  placed  in  the  said  prison,  on  conviction,  for  misdemeanor, 
in  cases  where  power  for  that  purpose  is  specially  given  by  law. 

3.  All  young  vagrants  whose  commitment  shall,  under  that  deDomi- 
nation,  be  permitted  by  law. 

Art  15.  Prisoners  committed  before  trial,  and  ofienders  senteneed 
to  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  less  than  sixty  days,  in  any  of  the 
other  judicial  districts,  except  the  first,  shall  be  confined  in  the  jail  of 
the  parish  in  which  they  shall  be  committed,  or  in  which  they  shall  be 
sentenced. 

Art  16.  Ofienders  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  in  any  part  of 
the  state,  for  any  term  exceeding  sixty  days,  shall  be  confined  in  the 
House  of  Detention. 

Art  17.  While  imprisonment  for  debt  continues  to  be  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  it  must  be  regulated  by  the  civti.  law,  and  this 
Code  contains  no  other  provision  in  relation  to  it  than  that  contained 
in  the  following  article. 

Art  18.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  in  any  of  the  three  places  of 
confinement  directed  to  be  provided  by  this  chapter,  in  pursuance  of  a 
final  judgment,  or  for  want  of  bail,  in  a  civil  suit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  construction  of  the  different  places  of  confinement. 

Art  19.  The  House  of  Detention  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  keep 
in  four  divisions,  entirely  separate  the  one  division  from  the  other,  the 
prisoners  comprehended  in  the  following  classes  : 

1.  The  first  class  shall  consist  of  the  male  persons  described  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  enumeration  contained 
in  the  second  article  of  the  preceding  section. 

2.  The  second  class  shall  consist  of  female  prisoners  of  the  above 
description. 

3.  The  third  class  shall  consist  of  male  persons  committed  for  trial 
on  an  accusation  of  crime. 

4.  And  the  fourth  class  shall  consist  of  female  prisoners  confined  for 
trial  on  an  accusation  of  crime. 

Art  20.  This  building  must  also  contain  separate  accommodations 
for  each  individual  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  for  each  of  the 
persons  who  shall  be  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  in  close  custody ; 
and  two  enclosed  yards — the  one  for  the  male  and  the  other  for  the  fe- 
male prisoners  of  the  other  classes,  in  which  they  may  take  exercise 
and  pursue  such  employment  as  is  hereby  permitted. 

Art  21.  The  Penitentiary  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  : 

1.  Cells  for  those  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  murder. 

9.  Ranges  of  separate  cells,  one  for  each  convict,  with  an  enclosed 
court  for  each  cell. 

3.  A  hydraulic  or  other  machine  to  be  put  in  operation  by  manual 
labour,  so  disposed  that  a  convenient  number  of  prisoners  may  work  at 
it^  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall. 
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4.  School-rooms  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  persons. 

5.  An  infirmary. 

6.^  All  other  necessary  buildings  for  the  safe-keeping  and  support  of 
the  prisoners,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

Art.  82.  The  Penitentiary  shall  also  have  a  separate  enclosure,  con- 
taining similar  cells  for  female  convicts,  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  all 
means  of  communication  with  the  male  convicts. 

Art  23.  The  School  of  Reform  shall  contain  : 

1.  Separate  divisions  for  the  sexes. 

2.  A  separate  dormitory  for  each  prisoner. 

3.  Proper  courts  or  shops  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners. 

4.  A  school-room  for  each  division. 

5.  An  infirmary. 

Art.  24.  Each  of  the  three  places  of  confinement  described  in  this 
section  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  separate  from  the  others ;  and 
if  for  the  convenience  of  building  they  should  be  contained  in  the  same 
outer  wall  or  enclosure,  they  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  pri- 
soners in  the  one  no  means  of  communication  with  those  in  any  other. 

Art.  25.  All  the  prisons  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  at  all  times 
completely  ventilated,  and  in  winter  warmed  by  flues  communioiting 
with  the  diflferent  cells. 


TITLE  II. 


OT  THE  OFFICERS  AND  ATTENDANTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PLACES  OF  CONFINEMENT 

AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  DUTIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  appointment  of  the  officers. 

Art.  26.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the  several 
places  of  confinement  above  mentioned,  the  following  officers  and 
attendantae^ 

Art  27.  For  the  House  of  Detention,  a  warden  and  a  matron.  The 
warden,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectors  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  name  so  many  under-keepers,  and  the  matron,  with  the  like 
approbation,  so  many  assistants  as  by  the  inspectors  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  persons  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  for  the  necessary  attendance  on  them. 

Art  28.  For  the  Penitentiary,  a  warden,  a  matron,  a  teacher,  a 
physician,  two  chaplains,  and  a  clerk. 

Art.  29.  The  wurden  and  matron  shall  respectively  appoint  so  many 
assistants  as  the  inspectors  shall  deem  necessary. 

Art  30.  For  the  School  of  Reform,  a  warden,  a  matron,  and  a  fe- 
male teacher ;  and  the  keeper  and  matron  shall  respectively  appoint  so 
many  assistants  as  the  inspectors  shall  deem  necessary. 

Art.  31.  The  physician  and  the  chaplains  appointed  for  the  Peoiten- 
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iiary  shall  also  attend  the  two  other  places  of  confinemeQi ;  and  the 
teacher  ol*  the  Penitentiary  shall  instruct  such  of  the  persons  coDfioed 
iu  the  House  of  Detention  as  choose  to  receive  lessons,  at  such  times 
as  shall  be  directed  by  the  inspectors. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Of  the  board  of  inspectors  and  their  duties. 

Art.  32.  The  governor  shall  appoint  five  persons  to  form  a  board  of 
inspectors. 

Art.  33.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  to  visit  the  House  of 
Detention,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  School  of  Reform,  at  least  once  io 
every  week,  to  see  that  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  and  attendintB 
are  performed — to  prevent  all  oppression,  peculation,  or  other  abuae, 
in  the  management  of  the  several  institutions ;  and  to  report  to  the 
legislature  such  means  as  may  suggest  themselves  for  their  improvement 

Art.  34.  They  shall  also,  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  form 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  several  places  of  confinement  and  the 
employment  of  the  persons  confined  therein,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Code.  They  shall  direct  the  purchase  of  all  implements  and  material* 
for  the  manufactures  carried  on  therein,  and  the  sale  of  the  articles 
manufactured  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and 
they  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  all  purchases  of  provisions  and 
other  supplies  for  the  prisoners  shall  be  made. 

Art.  35.  The  inspectors  shall  cause  accurate  accounts  to  be  kept  id 
separate  sets  of  books  of  all  expenditures  and  receipts  in  each  of  the 
places  of  confinemeut. 

Art  36.  They  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  in 
every  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  legislature,  of  the  state 
of  the  said  places  of  confinement  and  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  The 
report  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  sex,  place  of  residence  and  nativ- 
ity, time  of  commitment,  term  of  imprisonment,  profession  or  trade 
prior  to  commitment,  and  employment  in  prison,  of  each  person  who 
has  been  committed  during  the  preceding  year  to  either  of  said  places 
of  confinement :  noticing  also  those  who  may  have  escaped,  or  died, 
or  who  were  pardoned,  or  discharged,  designating  the  ofience  for 
which  the  commitment  was  made,  and  whether  for  a  first  or  repeated 
ofience,  and  when  and  in  what  court,  or  by  whose  order  :  and  in  such 
return  the  inspectors  shall  make  such  observations  and  give  such 
information  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  making  the  said  institutions 
efl'ectual  in  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  ofienders. 

Art.  37.  The  inspectors  have  power  to  examine  any  person  on  oatb, 
relative  to  any  abuse  in  the  said  places  of  confinement,  or  other  matter 
within  the  purview  of  their  duties. 

Art  38.  They  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  preservation  of  pri- 
son discipline  and  for  promoting  industry,  morals,  and  education,  in 
the  said  sevefal  institutions,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  pro- 
visions of  this  Code  or  of  other  law,  and  to  impose  and  cause  to  be 
inflicted  the  punishments  they  shall  have  ordained  for  the  breaeh  of 
such  rules,  and  for  all  such  infractions  of  prison  discipline^  ai  are 
made  punishable  by  this  Code. 
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Art.  39.  They  shall  direct  in  what  manner  the  rations  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  prisoners  shall  be  composed,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  directions  on  that  subject  hereinafter  contained. 

Art  40.  They  shall  also  perform  such  duties  as  arc  required  of  them 
in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  Code. 

Art.  41.  Each  inspector  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  said  places  of  confinement  and  the  House  of  Refuge  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  expedient  ;  and  the  keepers,  wardens,  clerks,  and  other 
officers  of  the  several  prisons  are  bound  to  submit  to  them,  or  either  of 
them,  whenever  called  on,  the  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  belonging 
to  the  prison5,  to  which  such  officers  belong,  and  to  admit  them  to  the 
prisoners  therein  confined. 

Art  42.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  call  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months  upon  the  proper  officers  of  each  place  of  confinement 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  accounts,  to  examine  the  same,  and  compare 
the  entries  with  the  vouchers  ;  to  examine  the  persons  employed  in 
the  said  places  of  confinement  on  oath,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  to  report  any  abuses  or  oppressions  that  may  come  to 
their  knowledge,  to  the  governor,  if  any  of  the  officers  appointed  by 
him  are  implicated  therein,  or  themselves  to  reprimand  of  dismiss 
any  other  person  employed  when  it  is  found  necessary. 

Art.  43.  The  inspectors  in  their  weekly  visits  to  the  several  places 
of  confinement  shall  speak  to  each  person  confined  therein,  out  of  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  persons  employed  therein  ;  shall  listen  to  any 
complaints  that  may  be  made  of  oppression  or  ill  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons so  employed  ;  examine  into  the  truth  thereof,  and  proceed  therein 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  last  preceding  article  when  the 
complaint  is  well  founded  ;  and  on  such  visits  they  shall  have  the 
calendar  of  the  prisoners  furnished  to  them  by  the  warden,  and  see  by 
actual  inspection  whether  all  the  prisoners  named  in  the  said  calendar 
are  found  in  the  said  prison  in  the  situation  in  which  by  the  said  calen* 
dar  they  are  declared  to  be. 

Art.  44.  They  shall  also  hear  and  determine  all  charges  of  breach  of 
prison  discipline  that  shall  be  reported  against  any  prisoner,  when  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  close  confinement  for  more  than  twenty* 
four  hours. 

Art.  45.  A  majority  of  tlie  said  inspectors  shall  constitute  a  board, 
and  may  do  any  of  the  acts  required  of  the  said  inspectors  by  this  Code. 
Two  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  weekly  visitations  here- 
by directed  to  be  made. 

Art.  46.  The  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  criminal  court,  and  of  the  first 
district,  the  attorncy-general,  and  the  directors  of  the  Asylum  for 
Orphan  Boys,  arc  authorized  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  inspectors,  to 
take  part  in  their  deliberations,  but  not  to  vote,  to  attend  their  weekly 
inspections  ;  and  each  of  the  persons  abovementioned  may  do  any 
act  which  the  said  inspectors  individually  are  authorized  to  perform. 

Art  47.  Each  of  the  directresses  of  the  Poydrass  Asylum,  and  the 
members  of  any  female  society  that  shall  be  formed  for  that  purpose, 
are  permitted  and  requested  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform 
all  the  duties  with  respect  to  the  female  prisoners  in  either  of  the 
establishments,  that  any  individual  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to 
perform. 
4  N 
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Art  48.  Each  inspector  shall  receive  for  every  day's  attendince 
in   the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by  this  act  the  sum  of 

dollars,  provided  the  same  shall  not  amount|  in  any  one 
year,  to  more  than  dollars. 

Art.  49.  It  is  made  the  important  and  special  duty  of  the  inspectors, 
in  their  individual  or  joint  visits  to  the  convicts,  to  enter  into  friendly 
conversation  with  them,  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  importance  (^ 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  of  industry,  and  orderly  conduct,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  a  perseverance  in  this  course  by  a  promise  of  aid 
and  patronage,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed  on  their  discharge. 

Art.  50.  The  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts  for  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary  and  School  of  Reform  with 
such  mechanics  as  will  learn  them  a  useful  trade,  under  the  rest^i^ 
tions  prescribed  in  the  title  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  convicti. 

Art.  51.  No  inspector,  nor  any  officer  or  other  person  employed  in 
any  of  the  said  places  of  confinement,  shall  sell  any  article  for  the  oie 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  persons  confined  therein  during  their  con- 
finement, or  shall  purchase  any  of  the  manufactures  made  therein,  or 
derive  any  emolument  from  such  purchase  or  sale  either  to  himself  or 
to  any  relation  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line,  or  any  collateral 
within  the  third  degree,  other  than  such  emolument  as  is  hereinafter 
expressly  allowed  ;  and  any.ofiender  against  this  provision  shall  be 
fined  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  close  custody  thirty  days. 

Art.  52,  No  work  shall  be  performed  nor  any  article  manufacUired 
by  any  of  the  prisoners  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  inspectors  or  officen 
of  either  of  the  prisons,  or  of  any  of  the  attendants  employed  therein, 
or  for  the  use  of  the  families  of  either  of  them ;  nor  shall  they  or 
either  of  them  receive  under  any  pretence  whatever  from  either  of 
the  said  prisoners,  or  any  one  on  his  behalf,  any  sum  of  money  or 
gift  of  any  assignable  value,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars 
fine,  and  six  months'  imprisonment  in  close  custody. 

Art.  53.  The  inspectors  have  power,  in  case  of  the  necessary  and 
temporary  absence  or  disability  of  either  of  the  wardens,  or  of  any  of 
the  officers  employed  in  either  of  the  prisons,  to  employ  a  substitute 
during  such  absence  or  disability  ;  which  substitute  shall,  for  the  tiose 
being,  perform  all  the  duties,  have  all  the  authority,  and  be  liable  to 
all  the  penalties  as  the  officer  himself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

0/  the  duties  common  to  the  wardens  of  the  penitentiary,  house 
of  detention,  and  of  the  school  of  reform. 

Art.  54.  Each  of  the  said  wardens  shall  reside  in  the  prison  over 
which  he  presides. 

Art.  55,  Each  of  them  shall  visit  every  cell  and  apartment,  and  see 
,  every  prisoner  under  his  care,  at  least  once  in  every  day,  and  when  he 
visits  the  female  prisoners,  he  shall  bo  accompanied  by  the  matron. 

Art.  56.  They  shall  each  keep  a  journal,  in  which  shall  be  regularly 
entered  the  reception,  discharge,  death,  pardon,  or  escape,  of  any  pri- 
boncr;  and  also,  the  complaints  that  arc  made  and  the  punishments  that 
arc  iuflieted  for  the  breach  of  prispn  discipline,  as^they  occur,  the  visits 
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of  the  inspectors,  the  chaplain  and  the  physician,  and  all  other  occur- 
rences of  note  that  concern  the  state  of  the  prison,  except  the  receipts 
and  expenditures,  the  account  of  which  are  to  be  kept  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  directed. 

Art.  57.  On  the  commitment  of  a  prisoner  accused  of  crime  in  the 
House  of  Detention,  and  when  convicted  of  a  crime  on  his  entrance  in 
the  Penitentiary  or  School  of  Reform,  there  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  the  sex,  age,  apparent  height,  and  accurate  description  of  the 
person,  last  place  of  abode,  and  nativity  of  the  prisoner. 

Art  58.  On  the  death  of  any  prisoners,  the  warden  shall  immedi* 
ately  give  notice  to  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  shall  take  the  measures 
directed  by  the  Code  of  Procedure  for  summoning  a  jury  of  inquest. 

Art.  59.  The  wardens  shall  severally  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  governor  every  six  months  of  all  the  persons  in  custody,  specifying 
the  times  of  commitment  and  discharge,  by  pardon  or  expiration  of 
sentence,  or  acquittal,  and  the  escape  or  death  and  removal  from  the 
one  prison  to  another  of  each  person  who  has  been  in  their  custody, 
severally,  during  the  preceding  six  months,  tO}2;ether  with  the  general 
state  of  the  prison,  and  such  observations  and  information  as  the  warden 
may  think  necessary,  or  as  the  governor  or  inspectors  shall  direct. 

Art.  60.  The  wardens  shall  appoint  the  under-keepers,  and  dismiss 
them  at  their  pleasure. 

Art.  61.  They  shall  see  that  the  duties  required  by  this  Code  in  their 
respective  prisons  are  performed  by  the  several  officers  thereof,  and  shall 
report  any  default  both  to  the  governor  and  to  the  board  of  inspectors. 

Art.  62.  The  wardens  severally  have  power  to  arrest  and  conduct 
before  a  magistrate  for  commitment  any  person  who  shall  make  himself 
liable  to  any  penalty  under  this  Code. 

Art.  63.  Each  warden  shall  put  up  in  every  apartment  and  cell  of 
the  prison  under  his  care  a  printed  copy  of  the  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  explained  to  those  who  cannot 
read  or  are  unable  to  understand  them. 

Art.  64.  He  shall  report  all  infractions  of  the  rules  to  the  inspectors, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  one  of  them,  may  punish  the  offender  in  the 
manner  directed  in  the  chapter  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Art.  65.  No  warden  shall  absent  himself  from  the  prison  under  his 
care  for  a  night,  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  one  of  the  inspec* 
tors,  or  in  the  execution  of  some  duty  that  requires  such  absence,  or 
by  reason  of  some  unforeseen  accident  which  renders  it  necessary ;  and 
whenever  such  accident  occurs,  it  is  to  be  noted  on  the  journal. 

Art.  66.  The  warden  shall  not  be  present  when  the  inspectors  make 
their  stated  visits  to  the  prisoners  under  his  care. 

Art.  67.  The  further  duties  and  powers  of  the  wardens  in  their 
respective  prisons,  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  relative  to  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  Code. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  duty  of  the  under-keepers  in  the  penitentiary  and  house  of 

detention. 

Art.  68.  The  under-keepers  must  be  men  of  sobriety,  honesty,  and 
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indastry.  They  must  understand  reading,  writing,  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  must  speak,  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  the  French 
and  English  languages. 

Art  69.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  under-keepers  to  visit  each  prisooer 
three  times  in  every  day,  to  see  that  his  meals  are  regularly  delivered 
according  to  the  prison  allowance  ;  to  set  those  to  work  who  are  per- 
mitted or  condemned  to  labour ;  and  to  see  that  they  are  instracted 
therein,  according  to  the  rules  established  by  this  Code,  and  to  the 
further  directions  of  the  warden. 

Art.  70.  Whenever  any  convict  shall  complain  of  such  illness  ai  to 
require  medical  aid,  the  under-keeper  shall  immediately  give  notice  to 
the  physician. 

Art.  71.  Each  under-keeper  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  prisoners 
assigned  to  his  care. 

Art.  72.  He  shall  make  a  daily  report  to  the  warden,  of  the  health, 
conduct,  and  industry  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  like  report  to  the  inspec- 
tors when  required. 

Art.  73.  No  under-keeper  shall  be  present  when  the  warden  or  the 
inspector  visit  the  prisoners  under  his  particular  care. 

Art.  74.  The  under-keepers  shall  obey  all  legal  orders  given  by  the 
warden  for  the  government  of  the  prison.  They  shall  be  removcab!e 
by  him  at  pleasure;  and  by  the  inspectors  on  proof  of  ill  conduct  in  their 
offices.  All  orders  to  the  under-keepers  must  be  given  through  or  by 
the  warden. 

Art  75.  They  must  remain  in  the  prison  night  and  day,  and  shall 
not  be  employed  either  by  the  warden  or  the  inspectors  in  any  other 
place.  They  shall  not  absent  themselves  without  permission  from  the 
warden. 

Art.  76.  The  under-keepers  shall  act  also  as  guards ;  for  which  pur- 
pose arms  and  munitions  shall  be  provided  by  the  state,  to  be  put  into 
their  hands  by  the  warden  when  they  are  on  guard,  and  at  other  times 
when  circumstances  require  it ;  but  in  their  daily  occupations  they  are 
not  to  be  armed. 

Art  77.  No  under-keeper  shall  receive  from  any  one  confined  in 
either  of  the  said  prisons  or  from  any  one  in  behalf  of  such  prisoner, 
any  emolument  or  reward  whatever,  or  the  promise  of  any,  either  for 
services  or  supplies,  or  as  a  gratuity  ;  under  the  penalty  of  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  thirty  days;  and  when  any  breach 
of  this  article  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  warden  or  inspectors, 
the  under-keepers  ofiending  shall  be  immediately  discharged. 

Art.  78.  The  compensation  of  the  under-keepers  shall  be 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  the  duties  of  the  chaplains. 

Art.  79.  The  chaplains  shall  be,  the  one  a  clergyman  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  other  of  some  one  of  the  Protestant  persuasions;  each  shall 
receive  a  salary  of 

Art  80.  The  Catholic  chaplain  shall,  at  least  twice  in  every  week, 
visit  every  person  of  his  own  persuasion  in  the  Penitentiary  and  School 
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of  Reform,  and  such  persons  as  are  confined  in  the  House  of  Detention 
in  close  custody. 

Art  81.  The  Protestant  chaplain  shall,  in  like  manner,  perform  the 
same  duty  to  all  the  prisoners  who  are  of  any  Protestant  persuasion. 

Art.  82.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  to  instruct  the  prisoners  under  their 
care  in  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality  ;  to  exhort  them  to  repent* 
ance  and  amendment ;  to  show  the  folly  and  danger  of  vice  ;  and  to 
encourage  those  who  are  confined  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  hope  of 
being  remstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  by  a  perseverance  in 
the  principles  of  honesty  and  the  practice  of  industry  ;  to  impress  on 
their  minds  that  it  is  not  their  punishment  but  their  crime  that  has 
degraded  them,  and  that  sincere  repentance  and  amendment  may  cause 
both  to  be  forgotten  by  man,  as  the  sin  will  surely  be  forgiven  by  God. 
To  those  sentenced  to  confinement  for  life,  they  must  hold  out  no  falla* 
cious  hope  of  pardon,  but  teach  them  to  fix  their  hopes  on  another 
world,  and  prepare  for  it  by  contrition  and  repentance. 

Art  S3.  The  Catholic  chaplain  shall  have  free  access  to  the  cells  of 
all  the  Catholic  convicts ;  and  the  Protestant  chaplain  to  those  of  the 
Protestant  convicts ;  and  either  of  them  to  the  cell  of  any  convict  of 
any  religion  who  requests  it. 

Art.  84.  Any  clergyman  of  any  religion  or  religious  sect  may  be 
admitted  to  see  any  convict  who  may  require  his  attendance,  or  at  his 
own  request,  at  proper  and  reasonable  hours,  under  the  direction  of  the 
warden  or  inspectors. 

Art  85.  The  chaplains  shall  be  furnished  with  formsof  returns  which 
shall  contain  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  with  blank  columns,  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  by  the  chaplain,  the  date  of  each  visit  he  shall  pay, 
and  opposite  to  each  name  the  observations  he  may  make  on  the 
character  and  demeanor  of  the  convict  with  respect  to  his  moral  and 
religious  improvement. 

Art  86.  Each  of  the  said  chaplains  shall  perform  divine  service  at 
least  once  on  every  Sunday  in  the  School  of  Reform. 

Art  87.  Selections  from  Scriptures,  and  such  other  books  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  chaplains  and 
approved  by  the  inspectors,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  convicts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers j  and  the  duties  of  the  teacher 

of  the  penitentiary. 

Art.  88.  The  teachers  must  be  men  of  good  moral  characters ;  they 
must  understand  the  French  and  English  languages,  and  be  capable  of 
teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  navigation,  and 
land-surveying.    They  need  not  reside  in  the  prison. 

Art.  89.  The  teacher  of  the  Penitentiary,  for  the  first  six  months  after 
the  convict  shall  be  confined  therein,  must  attend  at  the  cells  and  work* 
ing  courts  of  all  the  male  convicts  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  give 
separate  lessons,  in  turn,  to  as  many  of  them  as  his  time  will  permit, 
calculating  seven  hours  in  each  day,  in  every  day,  Sundays  included. 

Art  SIO.  At  the  end  of  the  said  six  months  he  may  form  classes,  not 
exceeding  eight  in  each  class,  of  such  of  the  convicts  as  shall  have 
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obtained  favourable  certificates  of  conduct  during  that  period,  as  to 
industry,  morality  and  order,  from  the  warden  and  chaplain,  which 
class  he  shall  assemble,  at  least  once  in  every  two  days,  in  the  school- 
room for  instruction,  for  the  space  of  one  hour. 

Art  91.  No  convict  shall  be  admitted  into  a  class  until  after  he  has 
obtained  such  certificate,  and  shall  be  degraded  therefrom  for  miscon- 
duct for  a  greater  or  less  interval,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence 
and  the  sentence  of  the  inspectors. 

Art.  92.  Those  convicts  who  can  write  and  read,  but  who  are  desiroos 
of  instruction  in  any  of  the  other  branches  taught  by  the  teacher,  may 
also  be  instructed  in  their  cells  after  three  months'  good  behaviour,  ce^ 
tified  as  aforesaid,  and  may  be  admitted  into  a  class  on  a  like  certificate 
of  six  months. 

Art  93.  Convicts  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  cannot  be 
admitted  into  a  class.  They  may  receive  such  instruction,  if  they  need 
and  deserve  it,  as  will  enable  them  to  read,  but  it  must  be  given  in  their 
cells  or  courts. 

Art  94.  The  teacher  shall  make  rules  for  the  preservation  of  disci- 
pline and  order  in  the  several  classes,  which  he  shall  submit  to  the 
inspectors  and  the  warden,  and,  if  approved  by  them,  shall  be  in  force; 
but  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  greater  than  those  directed  by  the 
rules  established  in  this  Code. 

Art  95.  The  individuals  who  are  to  compose  the  different  classes 
shall  be  designated  by  the  teacher  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspec- 
tors, after  they  shall  have  consulted  the  warden. 

Art  96.  One  rule  of  the  instruction  by  classes  shall  be,  that  no  con- 
versation shall  be  permitted  between  the  individuals  composmg  it  on 
any  other  subject  than  that  relating  to  the  art  or  science  in  which  they 
are  instructeci ;  and  to  enforce  this  rule,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  never  to  leave  the  class  while  they,  or  any  two  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  are  assembled. 

Art  97.  The  individuals  composing  the  class  shall  be  conducted  by 
an  under-keeper  separately  to  and  from  the  place  of  instruction,  and 
shall  not,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  suffered  to  speak  to  any  one 
by  the  way. 

Art  98.  The  teacher  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectors, 
select  one  or  more  of  the  convicts  of  sufficient  instruction  and  ability, 
who  has  been  committed  for  a  term  of  years,  to  assist  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  provided  no  person  shall  be  selected  who  has  not  a  certificate 
of  good  behaviour  for  at  least  two  years,  both  from  the  chaplain  and 
warden  ;  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  and  until  such 
selection  shall  be  made,  the  inspectors  are  authorized,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary,  to  employ  such  assistant,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  two- 
thirds  of  that  given  to  the  principal  teacher. 

Art  99.  If  any  convict  shall  have,  prior  to  his  commitment,  cultivated 
any  of  the  arts,  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  as  a  profession, 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  shall  have  a  decided  genius  for 
either  of  them,  he  shall,  after  obtaining  a  certificate  of  six  months'  good 
behaviour,  be  permitted  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  for 
labour,  not  exceeding  one  hour  in  each  day,  to  his  improvement  therein; 
and  per  cent  of  his  earnings,  after  paying  for  his  support,  shall, 

if  he  request  it,  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  implements  and 
materials  for  the  business  ;  provided,  that  this  indulgence  shall  be  sns- 
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pended  or  forfeitedi  at  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  by  any  breach 
of  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

Art.  100.  Convicts  committed  for  a  term  of  years,  who  cannot  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  may  be  punished,  by  order  of  the  inspectors  or  the 
warden,  for  refusing  to  receive  instruction  therein.  All  other  scientific 
instruction  is  an  indulgence  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  perseverance  in 
good  behaviour. 

Art.  101.  The  female  convicts  who  are  uninstructed  in  reading  and 
writing  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  shall  be  taught  by  the  matron, 
or  such  assistant  as  the  inspectors  may  direct,  and  at  such  hours  as  they 
shall  appoint. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  of  reform. 

Art.  102.  The  teacher  of  the  School  of  Reform  must  possess  the 
same  qualifications  that  are  required  in  the  teacher  in  the  Penitentiary. 
He  need  not  reside  in  the  establishment. 

Art.  103.  He  shall  instruct  the  male  and  female  departments  of  the 
School  of  Reform  in  the  several  branches  of  learning,  at  the  times  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  that  purpose  in  the  chapter  of  this  Code 
relative  to  instruction  in  the  School  of  Reform. 

Art.  104.  He  shall  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  dollars. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  physician. 

Art.  105.  The  physician  shall  visit  every  prisoner  in  the  prisons 
twice  in  every  week,  and  oftencr  if  the  state  of  their  health  requires  it, 
and  shall  report  once  in  every  month  to  the  inspectors. 

Art.  106.  He  shall  attend  immediately  on  notice  from  the  warden 
or  keeper  that  any  person  is  sick. 

Art.  107.  He  shall  examine  every  prisoner  that  shall  be  brought 
into  the  Penitentiary  and  School  of  Reform  before  he  shall  be  confined 
in  his  cell. 

Art.  lOS.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  any  convict  in 
the  Penitentiary  or  School  of  Reform,  is  so  ill  as  to  require  removal, 
the  warden  shall  direct  such  removal  to  the  infirmary  of  the  institution 
in  which  he  is  confined;  and  the  prisoner  shall  be  kept  in  the  infirmary 
until  the  physician  shall  certify  that  he  may  be  removed  without  injury 
to  his  health,  and  he  shall  then  be  removed  to  his  cell. 

Art.  109.  He  shall  visit  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  at  least  once  in 
every  day,  and  he  shall  give  such  directions  for  the  health  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  prisoners  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  which  the  warden 
shall  have  executed,  provided  they  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Code,  or  inconsistent  with  the  safe  custody  of  the  said 
prisoners  ;  and  the  directions  he  may  give,  whether  complied  with  or 
not,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  warden  and  on  his  own. 

Art  110.  The  physician  shall  inquire  into  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
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bodily  state  of  every  prisoner ;  and  when  he  shall  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mind  or  body  is  materially  affected  by  the  disciph'oe, 
treatment,  or  diet,  he  shall  inform  the  warden  thereof,  and  shall  enter 
his  observations  on  the  journal,  herein  after  directed  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  an  authority  for  the  warden  for  altering  the  discipline,  treit- 
ment,  or  diet,  of  any  prisoner  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  inspectors, 
who  shall  inquire  into  the  case,  and  make  orders  accordingly. 

Art  111.  He  shall  have  power  to  cause  any  one  infected  by  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disorder  to  be  separated  from  the  other  prisoners; 
and  if  three  other  licensed  practitioners  of  physic  shall  certify,  that  the 
disease  is  infectious,  and  that  the  prisoner  cannot,  without  danger  to 
the  others,  be  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  the  inspectors  shall 
make  an  order  for  his  removal  and  confinement  elsewhere,  until  he 
6hall  die  or  recover. 

Art.  112.  The  physician  shall  keep  a  journal,  in  which,  opposite  to 
the  name  of  each  prisoner,  shall  be  entered  the  state  of  his  health  ;  and 
if  sick,  whether  in  the  infirmary  or  not,  together  with  such  remarks  as 
he  may  deem  important ;  which  journal  shall  be  open  to  the  in5pection 
of  the  warden  and  the  inspectors ;  and  the  same,  together  with  the 
return  provided  for  in  the  first  article  of  this  section,  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore the  inspectors  once  in  every  month,  or  oftener  if  called  for. 

Art.  113.  The  prisoners,  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  shall  be 
allowed  8uch  diet  as  he  shall  direct. 

Art.  114.  No  prisoner  shall  be  discharged  while  labouring  under  a 
dangerous  disease,  although  entitled  to  his  discharge,  unless  by  hisowa 
desire. 

Art.  115.  The  infirmary  shall  have  a  partition  between  every  two 
beds,  and  no  two  patients  shall  occupy  the  same  bed  ;  and  the  physician 
and  his  attendants  shall  take  every  precaution  in  their  power  to  prevent 
all  intercourse  between  the  convicts  while  in  the  infirmary. 

Art  116.  The  physician  shall  select  from  among  the  young  delin- 
quents in  the  School  of  Reform  two  or  more  who  have  given  evidence 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  warden,  the  teacher,  and  the  chaplain,  of 
determination  to  reform,  and  who  shall  have  made  sufficient  progress 
in  their  education,  as  his  assistants  in  the  two  infirmaries,  to  whom  be 
shall  teach  the  art  of  compounding  and  administering  remedies,  and 
such  other  branches  of  medical  knowledge  as  they  may  be  capable  of 
acquiring ;  which  assistants  shall  be  employed  in  the  care  and  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  other  labour  while  they 
preserve  the  confidence  of  the  physician,  and  are  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
the  rules  of  prison  discipline. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  clerk  qf  the  penitentiary . 

Art  117.  The  clerk  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors, 
keep  regular  accounts  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  Penitentiary,  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  articles  manufactured  therein,  and  of  the  purchase  of 
materials  to  keep  the  convicts  employedi  when  they  do  not  work  by 
contract,  as  is  hereinafter  provided.  He  shall  alio  open  an  accoant 
'With  each  convict^  in  which  such  convict  shall  be  charged  with  the  eost 
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of  his  prosecution  and  conviction,  and  with  his  maintenance  in  prison, 
including  only  his  food  and  clothing  and  such  dru^s  and  medicines  as 
he  may  be  supplied  with  ;  and  shall  be  credited  with  his  labour  at  such 
estimation  of  its  value  as  shall  be  equitable,  according  to  its  qu.intity 
and  quality,  agreeable  to  the  rates  paid  for  like  labour  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans ;  or  (when  he  works  by  contract)  according  to  the  con- 
tract price  of  such  labour. 

Art.  118.  The  inspectors  shall  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts 
shall  be  kept,  and  shall  direct  the  agent  they  shall  employ  for  making 
purchases  and  for  selling  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  Penitentiary, 
(which  agent  shall  in  no  case  be  the  clerk);  to  furnish  the  clerk  with 
accounts  and  bills  of  all  such  purchases  and  sales. 

Art.  119.  The  clerk  shall  deliver  to  the  agent  all  such  articles  manu* 
factured  in  the  prison  as  are  not  done  for  manufacturers  by  contract, 
and  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  same,  keeping  an  account 
as  well  of  what  is  so  wanted  and  retained,  as  of  what  is  delivered. 

Art.  120.  The  books  of  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  the  prison,  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  warden  and  the  inspectors. 

Art.  121.  The  clerk  shall  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  the  furniture, 
tools,  and  implements  of  trade  provided  for  the  prison,  and  shall  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  inspectors. 

Art.  122.  He  shall  receive  such  remuneration  for  his  services  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  inspectors,  not  exceeding  dollars  per 

annum. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  matrofis. 

Art.  123.  The  matrons  shall  reside  in  their  respective  prisons.  They 
and  their  female  assistants  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors, 
have  the  exclusive  care  and  superintendence  of  the  female  convicts. 
No  male  person,  except  the  chaplain,  shall  be  permitted  to  visit  them, 
hut  in  the  presence  of  the  matron. 

Art.  124.  She  shall  employ  them  in  making,  mending,  and  washing 
the  clothing  for  the  prisoners.  She  shall  cause  them  to  be  taught 
needle-work  and  other  employments  of  housewifery,  keeping  them  all 
apart  at  night,  and  as  much  as  the  nature  of  their  employment  will 
allow  during  the  day.  She  shall  report  daily  to  the  warden  all  infrac- 
tions of  order,  or  other  material  occurrence ;  and  shall  inflict  such 
punishment,  consistent  with  this  Code,  as  the  inspectors  and  teacher 
shall  direct. 


4  0 
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BOOK  II. 


OF  THE  TllEATMENT  OF  THE  PRISONERS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  PLACES  Of 

CONFINEMENT. 


TITLE  I. 


OF  THE  PRISONERS  CONFINED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  DETEBmON. 

Art  125.  The  prisoners  of  the  first  class,  that  is  to  say,  those  con- 
fined in  order  to  secure  their  attendance  as  witnesses,  shall  be  ander 
no  other  restriction  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevcDt 
their  escape  from  the  prison.  Good  and  wholesome  food,  comjfortable 
bedding,  and  other  necessaries,  shall  be  provided  for  them  at  the  public 
expense ;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  provide  it  for  themselves ;  and 
every  such  prisoner  shall  be  inimediately  liberated  on  his  giving  the 
security  for  his  appearance  to  testify,  that  is  required  by  law. 

Art.  126.  Those  who  are  committed  for  want  of  bail,  in  the  first 
district,  on  an  accusation  of  misdemeanor : 

Those  who  are  condemned  to  simple  imprisonment  (not  in  close  cus- 
tody), in  the  first  district,  or  who  are  removed  on  a  like  sentence  from 
any  other  district : 

Those  who  may  be  committed  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine,  or  for 
the  breach  of  a  recognizance,  or  other  engagement,  entered  into  in  the 
course  of  a  prosecution  for  an  oflence  : 

Form  a  second  class  of  prisoners.  They  need  not  be  separated  from 
each  other  during  the  day,  but  each  shall  be  lodged  at  night  in  sepanto 
dormitories,  unless  the  numbers  in  the  prison  shall  render  it  impossible. 

Art.  127.  Those  who  are  committed  for  want  of  bail  on  accusations 
of  crime,  form  a  third  class.  These  shall  be  kept  in  separate  cells  or 
apartments  both  night  and  day,  and  shall  have  no  communicatioB 
whatever  with  each  other. 

Art.  128.  All  the  above  classes  of  prisoners  shall  be  entitled  to 
good  wholesome  food  and  drink,  according  to  the  prison  regulations 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  to  beds  and  bedding,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  or  they  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  or  receive  such  food 
and  beds,  of  a  better  quality,  at  their  own  expense,  also  under  the 
restrictions  contained  under  the  prison  regulations. 

They  may  receive  the  visits  of  their  families  and  friends,  and  their 
counsel,  at  all  reasonable  hours. 

They  shall  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  books,  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
•»t  their  own  expense. 

Art.  129.  ITie  prisoners  sentenced  to  close  confinement,  shall  eack 
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be  confined  in  a  separate  apartment  or  cell,  furnished  with  the  prison 
allowance  of  bedding,  and  a  chair,  and  a  table  ;  but  may  provide  their 
own  bedding  if  they  think  fit.  They  shall  be  restricted  to  the  prison 
allowance  of  drink  and  food,  unless  the  court  shall  order  differently  in 
the  sentence,  or  the  physician  shall  officially  certify  that  their  health 
will  be  impaired  by  confining  them  to  it. 

They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  receive  any  society  in  their  places 
of  confinement,  without  permission  of  two  of  the  inspectors  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  time  of  such  visit  shall  be  prescribed  and  limited  in  the 
permission,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  hour  at  a  time. 

They  shall  not  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  consulting  with  their 
counsel,  or  receiving  the  visits  of  their  physician  and  chaplains,  at  all 
reasonable  times. 

Art.  130.  No  prisoner  in  this  house  shall  be  forced  to  perform  any 
labour.  No  prisoner  shall  be  confined  in  irons  ;  but  if  he  shall  have 
made  an  attempt  to  break  the  prison,  or  have  assaulted  the  keeper  or 
other  person  employed  in  the  house,  he  may  be  confined  in  a  straight- 
jacket  or  arm  straps. 

Art.  131.  All  the  prisoners  in  this  house  may  be  permitted  to  work 
at  such  trades  and  manufactures  as  they  may  desire  and  may  be  deemed 
by  the  inspectors  proper  to  be  carried  on  in  the  house,  without  infring- 
ing the  rules  hereinbefore  laid  down  ;  and  the  inspectors  shall  pro- 
vide the  tools  and  implements,  and  the  materials  for  carrying  on  such 
manufactory  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall  allow  to  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  may  choose  to  work  thereat  three-fourths  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  their  labour,  and  shall  pay  the  same  as  it  is  earned  to 
the  prisoner ;  the  other  fourth  shall  be  deposited  in  bank  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  directed. 

Art.  132.  The  daily  allowance  of  food  to  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of 
detention  shall  be  the  same  as  is  allowed  to  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  bedding  shall  be  the  same  as  is  directed  for 
the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary. 

Art  133.  The  inspectors  shall  make  prison  regulations  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  in  the  House  of  Detention,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Code,  and  for  the  supply  of  food  and  other  accommodations  to 
such  of  the  persons  detained  as  are  allowed  to  procure  the  same  at 
their  own  expense ;  but  no  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  intro- 
duced but  by  order  of  the  physician,  stating  that  the  health  of  the 
party,  in  whose  favour  it  is  given,  requires  it 


TITLE  II. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  PRISONERS  IN  THE  PENITENTIARY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  reception  of  the  convicts. 

Art.  134.  Every  convict  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary shall,  imm^iately  after  the  sentence  shall  have  been  finally 
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pronounced,  be  conveyed,  by  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
condemned,  to  the  Penitentiary,  under  secure  guard ;  and  when  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment  of 
the  place  where  the  court  sits,  shall  furnish  a  guard  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  order  of  the  court  entered  on  its  minutes. 

Art  135.  On  the  arrival  of  a  convict,  immediate  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  physician,  who  shall  examine  the  state  of  his  health  ;  he 
shall  then  be  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the 

E risen,  that  is  suited  to  his  offence,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
eing  first,  if  necessary,  bathed  and  cleaned. 

Art.  136.  The  convict  shall  then  be  examined  by  the  clerk  and  the 
warden,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  the  undcr-keepers  as  can  con- 
veniently attend  ;  and  his  height,  apparent  and  alleged  age,  com- 
plexion, colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  length  of  his  feet  to  be  accu- 
rately measured,  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose, 
together  with  such  other  natural  or  accidental  marks,  or  peculiarity 
of  feature  or  appearance,  as  may  serve  to  identify  him  ;  an  instni- 
ment  shall  also  be  provided  by  which  the  profile  of  his  face  shall  be 
delineated,  and  it  shall  be  marked  with  his  name  and  pasted  in  the 
said  book,  under  the  description  of  his  person  ;  and  if  the  convict  can 
write,  his  signature  shall  be  placed  under  the  said  description  of  his 
person. 

Art  137.  All  the  effects  on  the  person  of  the  convict,  as  well  as  his 
clothes,  shall  be  taken  from  him  and  specially  mentioned,  and  pre- 
served to  be  restored  to  him  on  his  discharge,  or  delivered  to  his 
curator,  where  one  shall  be  appointed^  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained. 

Art.  138.  If  the  convict  is  not  in  such  ill  health  as  to  require  beioe 
sent  to  the  infirmary,  he  shall  then  be  conducted  to  the  cell  assigned 
to  him,  where  he  shall  be  kept  in  solitude  for  forty-eight  hours,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  necessary  attendance  of  the  keeper ;  during  this 
period,  designed  for  reflection,  neither  books  nor  employment  of  any 
kind  shall  be  allowed  him. 

Art.  139.  On  the  third  day  the  chaplain  shall  visit  him  in  his  cell, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  impress  on  his  mind  as  well  the  wickedness 
as  the  danger  of  vicious  and  unlawful  pursuits,  and  he  shall  exhort 
him  to  obedience  and  industry  during  the  term  of  his  service,  and  urge 
the  utility  of  acquiring  the  means  of  an  honest  support  by  labour  on 
his  discharge.  The  warden  shall  then  examine  him,  and  put  him  to 
such  labour  as  he  shall  seem  fittest  for,  consulting  his  inclinations  as 
well  as  his  physical  powers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  labour  of  the  male  convicts  committed  for  a  term  of  years. 

Art.  140.  Although  labour  forms  a  part  of  the  sentence,  it  is  an- 
nexed as  an  alleviation,  not  an  aggravation  of  punishment  The 
punishment  is  imprisonment  In  solitude.  All  that  the  law  entitles 
the  patient  to  under  this  confinement,  is  food,  clothing,  and  lodging, 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  health,  but  aJl  of  the  coarsest  kind  ; 
his  health  and  life  are  the  objects  of  attention,  not  his  appetite  or  com* 
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fort  Other  indulgences  are  the  reward  of  industry,  obedience,  repen- 
tance, and  reformation  ;  these  are  the  effects  of  labour  ;  and  labour, 
therefore,  is  permitted  as  the  means  of  attaining  them. 

Art  141.  The  advantages  that  are  to  be  gained  by  perseverance  in 
labour,  obedience,  moral  conduct,  and  a  desire  of  reform,  are  : 

1.  A  better  diet 

2.  A  partial  relief  from  solitude,  and  the  means  of  education  by  the 
visits  and  lessons  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Permission  to  read  books  of  general  instruction. 

4.  The  privilege  of  receiving  the  visits  of  friends  or  relations  at 
proper  periods. 

5.  Admission  into  a  class  for  instruction,  after  a  period  of  good 
conduct  that  shall  evince  a  sincere  desire  to  reform. 

6.  The  privilege,  after  a  long  probation,  of  labouring  in  society. 

7.  A  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labour  on  his  discharge. 

8.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct,  industry,  and  skill  in  the  trade  he 
has  learned,  which  may  enable  him  to  regain  the  confidence  of  society. 

Art  142.  As  these  advantages  are  to  be  gained  only  by  industry 
and  good  conduct,  they  are  suspended  and  may  be  forfeited  by  idleness 
or  irregularity ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  days  given  for  reflec- 
tion, after  the  admission  of  the  convict,  the  articles  of  this  section  are 
to  be  read  to  him,  and  he  shall  make  his  election  whether  he  will  avail 
himself  of  the  indulgence  they  offer ;  should  he  consent,  he  shall  be 
immediately  set  to  labour ;  if  he  refuse,  the  offer  shall  not  be  repeated 
in  less  than  six  days  ;  after  the  second  refusal,  it  can  only  be  repeated 
in  fifteen  days ;  and  after  a  third,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  accept  it 
until  a  month's  time  shall  have  elapsed  ;  after  which,  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  his  final  election. 

Art.  143.  From  among  the  convicts  who  have  not,  before  commit- 
ment, worked  at  any  trade,  the  warden  shall  select  a  sufiBcient  number 
to  perform  the  offices  of  cooking  and  other  necessary  attendance  in  the 
prison.  He  shall  prefer  for  this  purpose  those  who  have  the  shortest 
term  to  serve;  but  all  these  shall  be  locked  up  in  separate  cells  at  night. 

Art.  144.  If  the  convict  has  been  used  to  any  employment  or  trade 
that  can  be  advantageously  pursued  consistent  with  the  system  estab- 
lished by  this  Code,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  the  implements  of  such 
trade,  and  be  allowed  to  employ  himself  at  it.  If  his  trade  is  one  that 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  be  conveniently  carried  on,  or 
is  inconsistent  with  the  system,  he  shall  be  taught  an  employment  the 
most  analogous  to  the  one  to  which  he  has  been  bred. 

Art.  145.  If  the  convict  has  not  been  bred  to  any  trade,  the  warden 
shall  employ  him  at  such  business  as  is  best  adapted  to  his  habits  of  life 
and  his  strength,  consulting  as  much  as  may  be  possible  the  inclination 
of  the  convict;  and  in  the  selection  of  employment,  regard  is  to  be  had 
more  to  giving  him  an  honest  mode  of  subsistence  after  his  discharge, 
than  to  the  profit  of  the  prison. 

Art.  146.  The  regular  occupation  of  each  convict  shall,  for  the  first 
six  months  of  his  confinement,  be  carried  on  in  the  outer  enclosure  of 
his  cell,  in  solitude,  interrupted  only  by  the  visits  of  the  inspectors, 
the  warden,  the  chaplain,  the  teacher,  the  physician,  the  person  (if  any) 
employed  to  instruct  him  in  his  trade,  and  the  attendants  with  the 
regular  meals,  and  by  the  exercise  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Art  147.  For  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  each 
of  them  shall  be  made  to  labour  one  hour  in  every  day  at  a  handccoxJsL 
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hydraulic  machine,  or  some  other,  calculated  to  exert  the  muscular 
powers  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  health.  This  crank,  or  other  parts  of 
the  machine  to  which  bodily  power  is  to  be  applied,  shall  be  so  placed 
and  divided,  that  each  prisoner  may  labour  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  have  any  communication  witli  the  others  employed  in  the 
same  labour,  and  they  shall  be  conducted  separately  to  and  from  the 
place,  under  the  care  of  an  under-keeper,  who  shall  prevent  any  person 
ntim  having  any  communication  with  them  by  word  or  otherwise. 

Art  148.  During  the  first  six  months  of  confinement  the  teacher 
shall  give  to  the  convicts  who  cannot  read  or  write,  a  lesson  to  each,  in 
regular  rotation,  employing  himself  at  least  seven  hours  in  each  day, 
until  a  class  shall  be  formed,  when  he  shall  divide  his  time  equally 
between  the  individual  prisoners  entitled  to  instruction  and  the  classes. 

Art  149.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  each  convict  who  has 
received  the  lessons  of  the  teacher  during  that  time,  and  such  other 
convicts  as  are  desirous  of  receiving  further  instruction,  shall,  prorided 
they  obtain  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  industry  in  labour  from  the 
warden,  the  chapLiin,  and  teacher,  have  the  privilege  of  being  admitted 
into  a  class,  which  shall  receive  instruction  together  in  the  school-room; 
but  no  class  shall  contain  more  than  eight;  no  more  than  one  class  shall 
be  assembled  at  a  time,  and  the  individuals  ^composing  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted separately  to  and  from  the  place  of  instruction. 

Art  150.  The  warden  may,  when  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  a 
prisoner  in  any  business  or  trade,  with  the  permission  of  the  inspectors, 
employ  a  person  of  good  character  for  that  purpose,  who  shall,  at  pro- 
per hours,  have  access  to  such  prisoner. 

Art.  151.  The  warden  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspectors,  make 
contracts  for  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  or  any  of  them,  with  mechanics 
or  manufacturers;  but  a  condition  of  the  contract  shall  be,  that  the  con- 
victs shall  be  taught,  and  employed  in,  some  useful  trade ;  and  for  that 
purpose  a  foreman  or  instructor,  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor,  but 
approved  by  the  warden  and  inspectors,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enclo- 
sures adjoining  the  cells  of  the  convicts,  at  convenient  times  during  the 
hours  oi  labour. 

Art.  152.  The  first  contract  shall  not  be  for  a  longer  period  than 
eighteen  months  ;  and  all  subsequent  contracts  shall  be  made  by  auction 
and  for  one  year ;  and  the  applicants  for  the  contract  shall  be  permitted, 
in  the  presence  of  the  warden,  to  examine  the  convicts  as  to  their  skill 
and  ability. 

Art.  153.  If  any  contractor  or  his  agent  shall  give  or  promise  to  any 
of  the  convicts  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or  other  article,  not  permitted 
by  this  Code  or  by  the  prison  regulation,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  each  ofiender  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  impri- 
soned not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  ten  days  in  close  custody. 

Art.  154.  After  being  employed  for  eighteen  months  in  solitary 
labour,  the  convict,  if  he  can  procure  from  the  warden,  the  inspectors, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  teacher  (if  he  have  been  under  his  instruction),  a 
certificate  of  industry,  good  conduct,  and  a  disposition  to  reform,  may 
be  admitted  to  a  working  class,  not  exceeding  ten,  to  work  at  some 
useful  trade ;  but  no  one  shall  enjoy  this  privilege  the  value  of  whose 
labour  during  the  eighteen  months  shall  not  have  exceeded  the  expense 
of  his  clothing  and  food,  unless  he  shall  have  lost  by  siekness  a  number 
of  days'  labour,  of  which  the  value  shall  be  equal  to  the  deficiency  in 
Ms  account. 
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Art.  155.  E!ach  workiog  class  shall  be  separately  employed  in  a 
different  work-shop^  without  any  communication  the  one  class  with 
another,  and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an  under-keeper,  who  shall 
permit  no  communication  between  the  individuals  composing  it  but  that 
necessary  for  the  business,  and  any  breach  of  this  rule  shall  be  punished 
by  close  confinement  for  such  time  as  the  warden  shall  direct  and  by 
a  return  to  solitary  labour. 

Art.  156.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  convict  shall  be  made  to  ris6|pd 
to  clear  out  his  sleeping  cell,  which  shall  then  be  locked;  be  shall  then, 
after  washing,  commence  his  labour,  which  shall  continue,  including 
the  hour  for  exercise  at  the  machine  and  the  attendance  on  the  teacher 
and  the  time  of  receiving  the  visits  of  the  other  officers,  from  the  rising 
to  half  an  hour  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  every  day  except  Sundays^ 
excepting  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner, 
and  the  supper  shall  be  given  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  finished. 

Art.  157.  After  sunset  and  before  it  is  dark,  all  the  convicts  shall 
be  locked  up  in  their  separate  cells. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  confined  for  life. 

Art  158.  The  convicts  who  are  confined  for  life  on  a  third  convic- 
tion, for  an  offence  which  if  it  had  been  the  first,  would  have  been 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years  only,  shall,  in  all 
respects,  be  treated  like  the  prisoners  confined  for  a  term,  except  that 
the  prison  uniform  shall  be  different,  and  shall  designate  by  three  dif- 
ferent colours  the  number  of  their  offences. 

Art.  159.  Those  convicted  of  murder  without  any  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  rape,  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  their  respective 
cells  and  adjoining  courts ;  in  which  last  they  may  be  permitted  to 
labour,  except  for  two  months  consecutively  in  every  year,  commencing 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  crime,  during  which  period  they  shall  only 
come  into  the  court  during  the  time  necessary  to  cleanse  the  cell ;  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  commission  of  their  crime  the  convict  shall 
have  no  allowance  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  fast  he 
shall  receive  the  visit  of  the  chaplain,  who  shall  endeavour  by  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer  to  bring  him  to  repentance. 

Art.  160.  Murderers  of  all  description  and*  those  convicted  of  rape, 
shall  receive  no  visits  except  from  the  inspectors,  the  wardens,  officers 
and  attendants  of  the  prison,  and  from  those  who  are  constituted  visiters 
of  the  prison.  They  shall  have  no  books,  but  selections  from  the  Bible 
and  such  other  books  of  religion  and  morality  as  the  chaplain  shall  deem 
proper  to  produce  repentance  and  fix  their  reliance  on  a  future  state. 
Their  uniform  and  diet  shall  be  such  as  is  hereinafter  directed. 

Art.  1 61.  Infanticides  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  guilty 
of  unaggravated  murder,  except  that  the  confinement  without  labour 
shall  continue  three  months  consecutively  in  each  year. 

Art.  162.  Assassins  shall  be  confined  without  labour  for  six  months 
consecutively  in  every  year,  and  treated  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

Art.  163.  Parricides  shall  not  be  indulged  in  the  performance  of  labour 
at  any  time,  but  shall  be  closely  confined  in  a  cell,  without  a  court,  but 
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of  such  dimensions  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  their  health,  and  in  other 
respects  shall  be  treated  like  other  murderers. 

Art.  164.  When  any  two  of  the  crimes  punishable  with  imprisoa- 
ment  for  life,  such  as  rape  and  murder,  are  combined,  or  where  murder 
under  trust  is  perpetrated  by  assassination,  or  parricide  by  poison,  the 
convict  shall  receive  the  same  treatment  as  is  directed  for  parricides, 
except  that  on  the  return  in  each  month  of  the  day  on  which  the  crime 
ilMlp  committed,  they  be  debarred  from  all  allowance  of  food  for  tweoty- 
four  hours,  and  shall,  during  such  fast,  receive  the  visits  and  exhorta- 
tion of  the  chaplain. 

Art  165.  The  fast  shall  not  be  suffered  when  the  physician  shall 
certify  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  convict. 

Art.  166.  Those  convicts  for  life  who  have  not  learned  to  read,  may 
be  instructed  by  the  teacher. 

Art.  167.  No  murderers,  in  any  degree,  shall  have  any  communica- 
tion with  other  persons  out  of  the  prison  than  the  inspectors  and  visiters; 
they  are  considered  dead  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Art.  168.  The  cells  of  murderers  (in  any  degree)  shall  be  painted 
black  within  and  without,  and  on  the  outside  thereof  shall  be  inscribed, 
in  large  letters,  the  following  sentence  : 

<<  In  this  cell  is  confined,  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude  and  sorrow, 
A.  B.  convicted  of  the  murder  of  C.  D.  [by  assassination,  parricide,  &c 
describing  the  ofience,  if  of  an  aggravated  kind];  his  food  is  bread  of  the 
coarsest  kind  ;  his  drink  is  water,  mingled  with  his  tears  :  he  is  dead 
to  the  world ;  this  cell  is  his  grave  ;  his  existence  is  prolonged  that  be 
may  remember  his  crime,  and  repent  it,  and  that  the  continuance  of 
his  punishment  may  deter  others  from  the  indulgence  of  hatred,  avarice, 
sensuality,  and  the  passions  which  lead  to  the  crime  he  has  committed. 
When  the  Almighty,  in  his  due  time,  3hall  exercise  towards  him  that 
dispensation  which  he  himself  arrogantly  and  wickedly  usurped  towards 
another,  his  body  is  to  be  dissected,  and  his  soul  will  abide  that  judg- 
ment which  Divine  Justice  shall  decree.'* 

Art  169.  The  same  inscription,  changing  only  the  words  '« this  cell" 
for  the  words  "  solitary  cell  in  this  prison,'*  shall  be  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  prison  wall,  in  large  white  letters  on  a  black  ground.  The  inscrip- 
tions shall  be  removed  on  the  death  of  the  convicts  to  which  they  relate. 

Art.  170.  Inscriptions  shall  in  like  manner  be  made  on  the  cells  of 
those  convicted  of  rape,  and  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison,  to  this 
efiect :  "  In  this  celF*  [or  on  the  outer  wall,  "  In  a  solitary  cell  in  this 

f)rison,]  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  detested  and  despised, 
ies  A.  n.  condemned  to  solitude  and  abstinence  during  life,  for  a  cow- 
ardly and  brutal  injury  to  a  woman.'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  clothing  and  diet  of  the  convicts. 

Art  171.  The  uniform  of  the  prison  shall  be  a  iacket  and  trousers 
of  cloth  or  other  warm  stufi"  for  the  winter,  and  Ijshter  materials  for 
the  summer.  The  form  and  colour  shall  be  determined  by  the  inspec- 
tors; but  they  shall  bo  the  same  for  all  criminals  condemned  for  a  tern, 
except  tliose  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  repetition  of  ofiboces;  these 
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shall  have  distinctive  marks  on  their  dres^  showing  the  number  or  their 
convictions. 

Art  172.  Each  of  the  convicts  shall  have  such  number  of  coarse 
linen  shirts  and  trousers  of  the  same  material  in  summer  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  change  twice  in  every  week  ;  and  all  shall  be 
provided  with  other  articles  of  clothing  sufficient  to  preseirve  health  and 
cleanliness. 

Art  173.  The  convicts  for  murder  shall  be  clothed  in  black  prfiT 
garments,  spotted  and  streaked  with  red.  Those  confined  for  life,Yr 
any  other  crime,  shall  wear  such  distinctive  marks  on  their  clothing  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  inspectors^  to  designate  their  respective  crimes. 

Art  174.  The  orison  allowance  of  food  is  one  pound  of  brown 
wheaten  bread  ana  one  pint  of  mush  morning  and  evening  each  day; 
the  allowance  of  bread  may  be  varied  by  giving  three  days  m  the  week 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  Indian  corn  bread  instead  of  wheaten.  Water  is 
the  only  liquor  allowed  in  the  prison  ration. 

Art  175.  Prisoners  who  labour  and  preserve  the  rules  of  the  prison 
are  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  prison  daily  allowancCi  a  gill  of  mo- 
lasses, and  for  four  days  in  the  week  two  pounds  of  beef  or  pork  without 
bone,  daily^  made  into  six  messes,  varied  from  salt  to  fresh^  with  vege- 
tables, and  for  three  other  days  soup. 

Art  176..  Those  whose  labour  and  industry  have  entitled  them  to 
work  in  classes,  shall  also  be  indulged  with  a  pint  of  small  beer,  or 
cider  diluted  with  water,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  sweetened 
with  molasses  once  every  day. 

Art  177.  No  prisoner,  while  confined  to  his  cell  without  labour,  is 
to  receive  any  thmg  but  the  prison  allowance. 

Art.  178.  No  tobacco  in  any  form  shall  be  used  by  the  convicts;  and 
any  one  who  shall  supply  them  with  it,  or  with  wine,  or  spirituous  or 
intoxicating  fermented  liquor,  shall  be  fined  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
if  an  officer,  be  dismissed. 

Art.  179.  Any  convict  whose  labour  shall  exceed  the  expense  of  his 
support,  according  to  the  account  herein  directed  to  be  kept,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  directing  one-tenth  part  thereof  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  to  be  approved  by  the  inspectors,  or  such  articles, 
excepting  food  or  liquors,  as  he  may  desire,  and  as  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  prison  rules. 

Art  180.  Any  convict,  other  than  those  convicted  of  murder  or 
rape,  who  has  been  steadily  employed  for  eighteen  months,  and  is  guilty 
of  no  infraction  of  the  prison  discipline,  may,  once  in  every  six  months, 
receive  the  visit  of  any  friend  or  relation,  of  the  same  sex,  for  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper,  on  a  written  permis- 
sion signed  by  two  inspectors. 

Art.  181.  No  person,  who  is  not  an  official  visiter  of  the  prisons,  or 
who  has  not  a  written  permission  from  one  of  them  ;  or  from  one  of 
the  inspectors,  is  allowed  to  visit  the  same.  The  official  visiters  are, 
the  governor,  president  of  the  senate,  members  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  general,  the  judges  of  all  the  courts 
in  the  state,  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  members  of  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  directors  of  all  the  charitable  incorporated 
societies  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  182.  None  but  the  official  visiters  can  have  any  verbal  or  written 
communication  with  the  convicts,  nor  shall  any  visiter  whatever  be 
permitted  to  deliver  or  receive  from  any  of  the  eotmctM  anv  \tihtt  or 
4  P 
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message  whatever,  or  to  supply  them  with  any  article  of  any  kiod, 
under  the  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  fine. 

Art  183.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  visiter,  who  shall  discover  any  abuse, 
infraction  of  law,  or  oppression,  immediately  to  make  the  same  known 
to  the  board  of  inspectors,  or  to  the  governor  if  the  inspectors  or  either 
of  them  are  implicated. 

Art.  184.  No  male  visiter  shall  visit  the  female  convicts  but  iotbe 
|NQpsence  of  the  matron. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Oftht  ireatment  of  the  female  convicts. 

Art  185.  The  female  convicts  shall,  as  well  as  the  male,  each  be 
lodged  in  separate  cells. 

Art  186.  Such  of  those  confined  for  a  term  of  years  as  are  capable, 
by  their  habits  or  strength,  shall  be  selected  by  the  matron  to  perform 
the  domestic  services  of  the  female  division  and  for  the  washing  of  the 
clothes  for  the  men's  department.  Those  who  are  so  employed  shall, 
during  the  day,  be  kept  under  the  inspection  of  the  matron  or  her  as- 
sistants, and  not  suffered  to  have  any  conversation  but  relative  to  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Art  187.  The  others,  not  so  selected,  shall  be  employed  in  needle- 
work, spinning,  or  other  suitable  occupations.  They  shall,  on  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  certificate  of  order  and  industry  from  the  matron  and 
chaplain,  be  entitled  to  the  same  advantages  of  education  and  social 
labour  that  are  directed  for  the  male  convicts.  The  classes  for  educa- 
tion and  for  labour  may  consist  of  such  number  as  the  matron,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  warden  or  inspectors,  shall  desire. 

Art.  188.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  diet  are  applicable  to  the 
female  department,  except  that  the  matron  may  allow  to  the  industrious 
and  orderly,  tea  for  their  breakfast,  if  they  prefer  it  to  mush. 

Art  189.  The  dress  for  the  female  convicts  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
matron,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectors. 

Art  1 90.  Female  convicts  for  life  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  males,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  matron. 


TITLE  III. 


OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  REFORM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  persons  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  qfnform. 

Art  191.  All  persons  under  the  age  of  eishteen  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment and  labour  (unless  for  life),  and  all  vagrants  under  that  age 
and  above  six  years,  shall  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Reform. 
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Art.  192.  All  minors  above  six  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  have  no  visible  means  of  honest  subsistence  and  are  not  supported 
by  any  friend  or  relation  ;  all  common  beggars  within  the  said  age  of 
eighteen  ;  all  females  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  live  by  pros- 
titution in  a  DisoRDERLT  HOUSE,  shall  be  considered  as  vagrants  under 
the  last  article,  and  may,  by  order  of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
parish  judge  and  two  other  magistrates,  be  committed  to  the  School  of 
Reform. 

Art.  193.  All  minors  above  nine  and  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  who 
shall  commit  an  ofience  of  which  they  shall  be  acquitted  on  account  of 
the  want  of  sufficent  discretion  to  know  the  nature  of  the  offence,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  committed  to  the  School  of  Reform. 

Art.  194.  In  like  manner  a  nynor,  who  being  accused  of  a  crime 
and  shall  be  acquitted  by  showing  that  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
thereof  he  was  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Reform. 

Art.  195.  In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  committed  by  a  minor  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  punishable  by  simple  imprisonment  in  close 
custody,  the  court  may  also,  at  their  discretion,  send  the  defendant  to 
the  School  of  Reform. 

Art.  196.  In  exercising  the  discretion  given  by  the  three  last  preced- 
ing articles,  the  court  must  consider  that  the  object  of  the  School  of 
Reform  is  not  only  to  punish  by  restraint,  but  to  separate  the  juvenile 
offender  from  the  association  of  vice,  to  afford  him  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, religious  and*  moral  instruction,  and  instruction  in  some  mechanic 
art,  so  as  to  make  him  a  useful  member  of  society  ;  and  that  where, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  these  objects  will  probably  be 
attained  without  committing  the  defendant  to  the  School  of  Reform,  that 
this  public  institution  ought  not  to  be  so  burthened. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  mode  of  reception. 

Art.  197.  Every  one  committed  to  the  School  of  Reform  shall  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  house,  which 
shall  be  comfortable  and  adapted  to  the  season. 

Art.  198.  The  name,  age,  sex,  place  of  nativity  of  the  person  com- 
mitted, names  and  place  of  abode  and  occupation  of  his  parents,  the  cause 
of  commitment,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  made,  shall  be 
entered  in  a  book  specially  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  warden. 

Art.  199.  The  chaplain,  or  teacher,  and  the  matron  (if  the  person 
committed  be  a  female),  or  the  warden  (if  a  male),  shall  interrogate  the 
party  as  to  the  course  of  life  he  has  pursued,  and  shall  make  an  abstract 
of  his  answers  in  the  book  above  mentioned ;  but  no  other  means 
shall  be  used,  but  those  of  persuasion,  to  obtain  the  truth  on  such  inter- 
rogatory. 

Art.  200.  After  some  time  given  to  solitary  reflection,  proportioned 
to  the  age  and  degree  of  depravity  of  the  offender,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, in  any  case,  twelve  hours,  the  advantages  of  industry,  obedience 
and  attention  to  instruction,  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  for  a  con- 
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traiy  course,  shall  be  impressed  upon  him  by  the  warden,  or,  if  a  female, 
by  the  matron,  and  he  shall  then  be  instructed  and  employed  as  is 
hereinafter  directed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  instruction  in  the  school  qfr^orm. 

Art  201.  The  time  of  school  instruction  shall  be  one  hour,  to  com- 
mence at  sunrise,  and  one  hour  aiter  labour  in  the  afteraoon. 

Art  202.  The  children  shall  be  taught  reading  and  writing  in  tbe 
French  and  English  language,  and  arithmetic ;  and  such  of  the  boys  as 
show  an  aptitude  for  learning,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  aod  warden, 
shall  be  taught  geography,  land  surveying,  and  navigation. 

Art  203.  Before  the  instruction  begins,  select  portions  of  the  scrip- 
tures shall  be  read  morning  and  evening. 

Art  204.  Premiums  of  books  and  badges  of  merit  shall  be  given  to 
the  scholars  by  the  warden,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teadiers,  to 
the  children  who  shall  show  the  most  diligence  and  be  distinguished 
for  orderly  conduct 

Art  205.  A  small  collection  of  entertaining  and  instructive  books 
riiall  also  be  provided  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  badges  of  merit 

Art  206.  The  teacher  has  no  greater  power  of  correction  than  is 
given  by  law  in  ordinary  schools,  and  it  extends  only  to  faults  com- 
mitted in  relation  to  the  literary  instruction. 

Art  207.  No  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  of  the  females  for 
faults  committed  in  school  but  by  the  matron,  or  in  her  presence. 

Art.  208.  The  boys  and  girls  shall  be  taught  separately,  and  tbe 
matron,  or  her  assistant,  shall  always  be  present  during  the  instruction 
of  the  girls. 

Art  209.  Examinations  or  the  scholars  shall  be  had  once  every  three 
months,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors  and  such  of  the  visiters  as 
choose  to  attend. 

Art  210.  The  teacher  shall  use  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  qualify  such  of  the  children,  of  both  sexes,  as 
show  a  particular  aptitude,  to  be  themselves  teachers  according  to  the 
same  method. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

0/  employment  in  the  school  qf  reform. 

Art.  211.  All  the  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset  that  are  not 
hereby  appropriated  to  instruction,  to  meals,  or  to  relaxation  and  exer- 
cise, must  be  employed  in  labour. 

Art.  212.  The  labour  to  be  performed  shall  be  such  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  inspectors,  shall  be  best  calculated  to  procure  a  subsistence 
for  the  prisoners  when  they  shall  be  restored  to  liberty. 

Art  213.  Each  of  the  boys  shall  be  ttught  a  meebanic  art,  tad  for 
this  purpose  the  warden  shaJl,  with  the  approbation  df  the  inspectors, 
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contract  with  mechanics  to  find  materials,  to  send  foremen  to  the  pri- 
son to  superintend  their  work  and  teach  them  the  different  trades,  pay- 
ing a  reasonable  sum  for  the  value  of  their  labour.  The  necessary 
tools  and  implements  shall  be  provided  by  the  institution. 

Art.  214.  The  foremen  so  employed  by  the  mechanics  shall  be  men 
of  good  characters,  approved  by  the  inspectors ;  they  shall  remain  in 
their  respective  workshops  during  the  hours  of  labour,  preserve  order 
therein,  and  keep  the  boys  at  work,  teaching  them  carefully  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade  ;  but  they  shall  infli<^  no  punishment,  unless  by 
direction  of  the  warden  and  in  his  presence,  and  such  punishment  shall 
be  such  moderate  correction  as  a  master  is  authorized  by  law  to  inflict 
on  an  apprentice. 

Art  215.  The  foremen  shall  make  daily  reports  to  the  warden  of 
each  boy  under  bis  care,  for  which  purpose  he  shall  keep  a  calendar 
containing  the  names  of  etch  of  them,  on  which  he  shall  make  marks, 
denoting  offences,  or  extraordinary  diligence,  or  good  conduct,  which 
shall  be  shown  daily  to  the  warden. 

Art  216.  Great  care  shall  be  taken  to  fait  the  employment  to  the 
physical  force  and  constitution  of  each  boy  ;  and  the  warden  shall  fre- 
quently visit  the  workshops,  and  see  that  unreasonable  tasks  are  not 
imposed  by  the  foremen. 

Art.  217.  If  no  such  contract  should  be  offered  for  the  labour  of  the 
boys  as  the  warden  and  inspectors  shall  deem  advantageous,  proper  ' 
persons  may  be  employed  by  the  inspectors  to  instruct  them  in  some 
mechanic  art. 

Art  218.  Besides  the  mechanic  arts  the  boys  shall  be  exercised  for 
two  periods  in  each  day  (not  exceeding  half  an  hour  each  time)  in 
some  laborious  employment,  that  shall  require  as  much  as  possible  the 
exercise  of  all  the  muscular  powers,  to  strengthen  and  fit  them  for  any 
hard  labour  to  which  they  may  afterwards  be  called  ;  for  this  purpose 
a  hydraulic  or  other  machine,  to  be  moved  by  manual  labour,  shall 
be  constructed  in  the  enclosure  of  the  School  of  Reform,  and  a  mast, 
with  yards  and  standing  and  running  rigging,  shall  be  erected,  on 
which  they  shall  be  taught  to  climb,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  sea- 
faring life. 

Art  219.  The  tread-mill  shall  not  be  introduced  into  this  or  any 
other  of  the  places  of  confinement  established  by  this  Code. 

Art.  220.  The  girls  shall  be  taught  needle-work,  and  be  employed 
in  washing,  ironing,  baking,  and  other  works  of  housewifery ;  and 
they  may  also  be  taught  such  trades  as  women  are  usually  employed 
in,  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  are  confined.  The  matron 
shall  superintend  this  part  of  their  employment,  and  none  but  female 
instructors  in  any  branch,  except  the  school-master,  shall  be  admitted 
into  their  department 

Art  221.  The  children  of  both  sexes  shall,  by  turns,  be  employed 
in  the  menial  service  of  the  establishment  to  which  they  belong — 
waiting  at  the  table,  cleaning  the  workshops  and  eating-rooms,  and 
other  places  for  the  common  resort  of  the  persons  confine  ;  but  each 
one  is  bound  to  sweep  and  clean  his  own  cell. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  distribution  qf  time  in  the  school  qf  reform* 

Art  238.  At  the  dawn  of  day  all  the  prisonersi  except  those  id  the 
infirmary  and  those  confined  to  solitude  for  a  breach  of  prison  disei- 
pline,  shall  leave  their  cells  ;  each  one  shall  put  up  his  b^,  remofe 
every  thing  that  ought  to  be  removed,  and  sweep  the  cell,  which  abill 
be  locked. 

Art  223.  Each  one  shall  then  wash,  and  twice  every  week,  wheo 
the  weather  will  permit,  shall  bathe.  They  shall  then  assemble  in  the 
school-room,  when  a  select  portion  of  scripture  and  Sprayers  shall  be 
read  ;  the  school  shall  then  be  opened,  and  the  instruction  contiaoe 
for  one  hour  ;  immediately  after  which  breakfast  shall  be  served. 

Art  224.  After  breakfast  half  an  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  exercise 
in  the  court,  but  always  in  the  presence  of  the  warden,  or  some  officer 
of  the  establishment  for  the  boys,  or  of  the  matron  or  her  assistant  for 
the  girls ;  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  this  half  hour,  the  boys 
shall  be  put  to  labour,  for  another  half  hour,  on  the  machine  men- 
tioned in  the  last  preceding  chapter,  and  the  girls  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  exercise. 

Art  225.  The  boys  shall  then  be  conducted  to  the  workshops, 
where  they  shall  be  employed  for  three  hours  and  a  half;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  they  shall  wash  and  go  to  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  shall  have  another  half  hour  for  exercise,  and  labour  on  the 
machine,  and  then  be  employed  in  the  shops  until  an  hour  before 
sunset,  when  they  shall  again  assemble  for  instruction  in  the  school 
for  an  hour  ;  after  the  evening  school,  half  an  hour  shall  be  given  for 
exercise,  and  then  each  one  shall  be  locked  in  his  separate  cell. 

Art  226.  In  the  summer  the  inspectors  may  dispiense  with  the  hard 
labour  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  appropriate  it  to  instruction  or 
relaxation,  at  their  discretion. 

Art  227.  On  the  certificate  of  the  physician,  that  the  labour,  or 
any  part  of  it,  cannot  be  undergone  by  any  one  of  the  persons  con- 
fined without  danger  to  his  health,  it  shall  be  remitted  or  modified  by 
the  warden. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  diet,  lodging  J  and  clothing. 

Art  228.  The  diet  shall  be,  for  breakfast,  coflee  made  of  parched 
grain,  and  mush  alternately,  both  sweetened  with  molasses,  and  com 
bread ;  for  dinner,  beef  or  mutton  soup,  with  vegetables  and  com 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  flesh  of  which  the  soup  is  made^ 
for  each,  for  four  days  in  the  week — three  days,  fish  or  pease  soap 
without  meat ;  supper,  the  same  as  the  breakfast  At  all  the  meab^ 
there  must  be  bread  of  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  their  hangw; 
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and  when  the  state  of  the  market  will  permit,  wheat  bread  may  be 
substituted  for  corn.     Water  is  the  only  drink  allowed. 

Art.  229.  The  inspectors  may,  when  circumstances  require  it, 
change  the  ration  of  food,  but  it  must  always  be  coarse,  but  abundant 
and  nutritive. 

Art.  2S0.  Each  of  the  persons  confined  shall  lodge  in  a  separate  cell, 
shut  with  a  door  having  grates  at  the  top  and  bottom,  which,  in  cold 
weather,  the  occupant  may  cover  with  a  sliding  shutter,  on  the  inside. 
The  cell  shall  contain  a  box  for  a  night-pan,  and  a  sheet  of  canvas, 
stretched  by  loops  at  the  four  corners  and  suspended  by  hooks  in  the 
corners  of  the  cell  for  a  hammock,  witji  sheets  and  one  blanket  for 
summer,  and  two  blankets  and  a  corn-husk  mat  in  winter.  This  bed- 
ding shall  be  aired  and  washed  at  such  periods  as  the  physician  or 
warden  shall  direct. 

Art.  231.  For  the  boys  the  clothing  shall  consist  of  a  cap,  a  shirt 
and  jacket  and  trousers  of  coarse  linen  or  cotton,  and  shoes,  for  the 
summer  ;  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  cloth,  with  socks  and  shoes,  for  the 
winter;  the  linen  to  be  changed  once  a  week  in  winter  and  twice  a 
week  in  summer.  The  clothing  for  the  girls  shall  be  directed  by  the 
matron  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectors. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  police  of  the  school  ofr^orm. 

Art.  232.  The  warden  shall  see  that  every  one  confined  in  the  male 
department,  excepting  those  in  the  infirmary,  is  locked  up  in  his  sepa- 
rate cell,  at  the  time  for  that  purpose  before  designated,  and  that  all 
the  fires  in  every  part  of  the  building  are  extinguished.  No  light, 
under  any  pretence,  is  permitted  in  the  cells  ;  but  lights  shall  be  kept 
during  the  night  in  the  galleries  and  passages  leading  to  them. 

Art.  233.  A  reflected  light  may  be  thrown  into  the  cells  of  such  as 
may  desire  to  use  the  interval  between  the  locking  of  the  cell  and  nine 
at  night  in  reading  or  study,  but  it  shall  be  continued  in  favour  of  those 
only  who  can  show  the  teacher  on  the  following  morning  that  they 
have  used  it  to  advantage. 

Art.  234.  A  watch  shall  be  kept  at  night  by  one  of  the  under-keepers, 
and  the  warden  may  also  employ  with  the  keeper  such  of  the  boys,  by 
turns,  as  may  show  by  their  conduct  that  such  confidence  may  be 
reposed  in  them. 

Art.  235.  The  roll  shall  be  called  of  all  the  persons  confined  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  at  nieht  previous  to  the  re- 
tiring ;  and  the  names  of  all  those  employed  in  the  diflerent  workshops 
shall  also  be  called  at  the  hours  of  labour. 

Art  236.  The  meals  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  warden  or 
some  other  officer  of  the  establishment.  The  males  shall  be  divided 
into  classes  of  ten,  who  shall  be  seated  at  separate  tables,  and  one  of  the 
boys  the  most  distinguished  for  his  orderly  conduct,  in  each  class,  to 
be  called  the  captain  of  the  class,  shall  preside  at  each  table  ;  he  shall 
see  that  silence  is  observed  during  the  meal,  shall  designate  two  of  the 
class,  by  regular  rotation,  to  wait  on  the  others,  and  take  care  that  each 
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one  receives  his  full  allowance,  and  he  shall  report  all  breaches  of  or- 
der to  the  warden. 

Art  237.  The  captain  of  the  class  may  be  degraded  for  negligence 
or  misbehaviour  ;  and  where  several  boys  in  a  class  are  equally  deserv- 
ing, they  shall  have  the  distinction  by  turns  weekly. 

Art  238.  During  the  hours  of  recreation,  no  sports  but  those  which 
exercise  the  body  shall  be  allowed,  and  no  wagering  permitted ;  but 
the  warden  may  award  prizes  for  dexterity  or  skill. 

Art  239.  The  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  the 
persons,  clothing,  and  bedding,  and  every  part  of  the  establishment ; 
and  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  all  the  officers  employed,  of  the  visiters, 
and  particularly  of  the  physician,  to  report  to  the  warden  every  infrac- 
tion that  may  be  observed  of  this  rule.  There  shall  be  a  bathing  room 
for  each  of  the  sexes,  and  all  the  persons  confined  shall  be  forced  to 
bathe  at  least  twice  in  every  week  during  the  seasons  that  will  admit  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Art.  240.  The  rewards  shall  consist  of  badges,  prizes  of  books,  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  marks  of  distinction  and  confidence,  such  as 
being  made  captain  of  a  class,  watchmen,  or  monitors  in  the  school 
They  shall  be  conferred  by  the  matron  for  the  female  department,  by 
the  warden  for  the  male,  and  by  the  inspectors  for  both  ;  but  all  re- 
wards, for  merit  in  school,  shall  be  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher. 

Art.  241.  The  punishments  are,  deprivations  of  distinctions  formerly 
obtained  ;  such  moderate  personal  castigation  as  does  not  draw  blood, 
leave  a  permanent  mark,  or  unfit  the  child  for  immediate  attention  to 
his  instruction  or  labour  ;  common  diet ;  degradation  from  the  class ; 
confinement  in  solitude,  or  in  a  straight  waistcoat  or  arm  straps. 

Art  242.  Irons  or  chains  are  not  permitted  under  any  pretence. 

Art.  243.  The  teacher  may  preserve  order  in  the  school  for  boys  by 
the  moderate  chastisement  mentioned  in  the  second  article  of  this  sec- 
tion ;  in  the  female  school  he  may  direct  it  to  be  done  by  die  female 
teachers.  None  of  the  other  punishments  can  be  inflicted  but  by  order 
of  the  warden,  or,  if  on  a  female,  but  by  order  of  the  matron^  subject 
always  to  the  revision  of  the  warden. 

Art.  244.  All  the  punishments  may  be  continued,  or  be  directed  to 
cease  by  the  inspectors,  or  any  two  of  them. 

Art  245.  Escape  or  attempt  to  escape,  violence  used  towards  any 
officer  of  the  establishment,  a  refusal  to  work  or  receive  iDstruction,  or 
an  attempt  to  persuade  others  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  officers,  shall 
be  punished  by  all  the  kinds  of  punishment  above  enumerated,  for  such 
period  as  the  inspectors  and  warden,  or  inspectors  and  matron  may  direct 

Art.  246.  The  warden  and  the  matron,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
inspectors,  shall  frame  rules  for  the  preservation  of  ordqr,  not  contraiy 
to  any  thing  contained  in  the  Code  or  this  chapter.  The  said  rules 
shall  designate  what  breaches  shall  be  punishable  bv  any  of  the  penalties 
above  enumerated  and  in  what  degree.  These  rules  shall  be  pot  up  in 
the  different  work-rooms,  schools,  and  eells— shall  be  read  to  every 
one  on  his  reception  in  the  house,  and  shall  be  rigidlj  enforoed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  discharge  from  the  school  of  reform. 

Art.  247.  Discharges  from  ihe  School  of  Reform  may  be  either  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  or  by  apprenticeship. 

Art.  248.  Whatever  may  be  the  term  of  imprisonment  designated 
by  law  for  the  offence  of  which  the  party  sent  to  the  School  of  Reform 
is  convicted,  such  party  cannot  be  discharged  (unless  by  apprenticeship), 
if  a  female,  before  she  has  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  or  if  a  male, 
before  twenty-one. 

Art.  249.  Those  who  are  sentenced  for  a  term  that  will  not  expire 
until  after  they  have  respectively  attained  the  ages  mentioned  in  the 
last  preceding  article,  and  whose  conduct  has  not  entitled  them  to  the 
recommendation  hereinafter  mentioned  for  apprenticeship,  shall,  within 
six  months  after  attaining  the  ages  aforesaid,  be  transferred  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Art.  260.  Those  who  are  entitled  to  the  recommendation,  and  who 
have  not  been  apprenticed  for  some  other  cause,  shall  be  discharged 
after  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  if  a  male,  or  twenty  if  a 
female,  although  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  sentence  be  for  a 
longer  time. 

Art.  251.  The  warden  is  authorized  to  bind  out,  by  indentures  of 
apprenticeship,  such  of  the  prisoners  confined  as  come  within  the  de- 
scription contained  in  the  next  succeeding  article  ;  and  the  indentures 
shall  impose  the  same  obligations  and  give  the  same  rights  and  remedies 
as  indentures  of  apprenticeship  made  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  with  the 
assent  of  the  minors,  under  the  civil  law  of  the  state. 

Art.  252.  In  order  to  be  legally  bound,  pursuant  to  the  last  article, 
the  apprentice  must  have  been  two  years  in  the  School  of  Reform  ;  he 
must  have  learned  to  read,  write,  and  understand  the  first  three  rules  in 
arithmetic  ;  and  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  signed  by  the  warden, 
(and  if  a  female  by  the  matron),  approved  by  the  inspectors,  declaring 
that  the  moral  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  party  has  evinced  such  a 
reformation  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  render  it  safe  to  receive  him  as 
an  apprentice. 

Art.  253.  The  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  shall  be  until  the  party 
bound  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  if  a  male,  or  nineteen  if  a 
female,  unless,  at  the  time  of  making  the  indenture,  the  male  appren- 
tice shall  have  attained  nineteen  years  of  age,  or  the  female  seventeen  ; 
in  which  case  the  indenture  may  be  for  three  years,  if  the  term  of  the 
sentence  does  not  expire  before  ;  but  if  the  term  should  expire  before, 
the  apprentice  cannot  be  bound  for  a  longer  term  than  the  attainment  of 
twenty-one  years  for  a  male,  or  nineteen  for  a  female,  without  his  or 
her  consent,  and  then  only  for  the  said  term  of  three  years. 

Art.  254.  The  male  apprentices  shall  be  put  out,  if  possible,  to  me- 
chanics of  the  same  trade  they  have  been  taught  in  the  School  of  Reform  ; 
if  no  mechanic  pursuing  the  same  profession  offers,  some  other  demand- 
ing, as  near  as  may  be  the  same  species  of  labour,  shall  be  preferred  ; 
but  whatever  trade  may  have  been  taught  to  the  apprentice,  he  may, 
by  his  own  consent,  be  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  or  a  mariner. 
4Q 
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Art.  255.  The  conditions  of  the  articles  of  apprenticeship  shall  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  obedience  to  lawful  commands,  and  dili- 
gence,  sobriety,  and  honesty  ;  on  the  part  of  the  master,  that  he  will 
perfect  the  apprentice  in  the  trade  he  has  been  taught,  or  teach  him  the 
new  business  if  such  be  the  case,  that  he  will  continue  his  schooling  at 
least  one  day  in  the  week,  that  he  will  provide  him  neces&iry  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  medical  assistance,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
he  will  give  him  new  clothing  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  specified  io  tbe 
indenture,  and  such  as  the  warden  and  the  master  shall  think  reasonible. 

Art.  256.  No  one  shall  be  apprenticed  to  any  one  residing  out  of  tbe 
state,  nor  shall  the  indenture  be  assignable  without  the  assent  of  tbe 
apprentice. 

Art.  257.  The  clause  relating  to  the  teaching  and  perfecting  io  a 
trade  or  business,  is  not  indispensable  in  the  indenture  of  a  female. 

Art.  258.  No  female  shall  be  indented  to  an  unmarried  man,  or  to  a 
married  man  livine  apart  from  his  wife. 

Art.  259.  It  shall  be  a  condition  in  the  indenture  between  tbe  wl^ 
den  and  the  master,  that  a  report  shall  be  made  once  in  every  year  of 
the  conduct  of  the  apprentice  to  the  warden  ;  and  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  his  reformation  is  complete,  that  he  will  permit  him,  if 
within  the  city  of  New  Orleans  or  its  suburbs,  to  visit  the  school  aud 
converse  with  the  others  still  there. 

Art.  260.  The  convict  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  whether  appren- 
ticed or  not,  shall  be  comfortably  clad,  and  the  inspectors,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, may  make  him  an  allowance  in  money,  or  deliver  him  books 
or  tools,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  his^conduct. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  visits. 

Art.  261.  Besides  the  persons  created  visiters  of  all  the  places  of 
confinement  by  this  Code,  and  those  who  may  receive  permission  from 
them,  the  parents  or  those  related  in  tbe  second  degree  to  the  persons 
confined  in  the  School  of  Reform,  may  visit  them  on  stated  days,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  warden  ;  but  when  he  is  apprehensive  that  evil  coun- 
sels may  be  given,  it  shall  always  be  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 


TITLE  IV. 


OF  THE  PECUNIARY  CONCERNS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PLACES  OF  COMFUnBlOUIT. 

Art.  262.  The  board  of  inspectors  shall  appoint  an  amnty  who  shall 
make  all  purchases  and  sales  on  account  of  all  the  severu  places  of  con- 
finement, including  the  House  of  Refuse  and  Industry,  keeping  regular 
sets  of  mercantile  books  for  each  of  ue  said  institutional  which  may 
be  examined  by  the  inspectors,  the  wardens,  or  any  of  the  yinters. 

Art.  263.  The  compensation  of  the  agent  shall  be  fixed  by  tbe  in- 
spectors, with  the  approbation  of  the'govemon 
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Art.  264.  The  regular  supplies  of  provisions^  and  of  all  other  arti- 
cles consumed  or  used  in  the  said  institutions  in  considerable  quan^ities^ 
shall  be  furnished  by  contract,  and  adjudged  after  advertisement  to  the 
lowest  bidder ;  but  the  wardens  shall  examine  the  articles  furnished, 
and  have  the  right  to  reject  such  as  are  not  of  the  quality  contracted 
for.  The  physician  shall,  in  like  manner,  inspect  the  medicines  and 
hospital  furniture. 

Art.  265.  All  the  articles  manufactured  in  either  of  the  said  places 
which  are  not  made  for  manufacturers  by  contract,  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided,  shall  be  sold  by  the  agent  to  the  best  advantage,  under 
the  direction  of  the  inspectors. 

Art.  266.  Regular  and  minute  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  each  place  of  confinement,  including  the  House  of  Refuge,  shall 
be  furnished  each  quarter  by  the  inspectors  to  the  governor,  and  yearly 
accounts  to  the  legislature  on  the  first  day  of  their  annual  meeting. 

Art  267.  All  moneys  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  use  of 
either  of  the  said  places,  shall  be  drawn  for  by  the  board  of  inspectors 
as  the  same  may  be  wanted,  in  favour  of  the  cashier  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Bank,  and  shall  by  him  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of 
inspectors,  in  an  account  to  be  opened  with  them  in  their  official  capacity, 
for  the  use  of  the  particular  institution  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made  (naming  it  in  the  account)  between  the  bank  and  the  inspectors. 

Art  268.  Whenever  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  agent, 
received  on  account  of  either  or  all  of  the  institutions,  shall  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars,  he  shall,  within  two  days,  deposit  the  same  in 
the  said  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  account  opened  with  the  inspectors 
for  the  use  of  the  prison  to  which  it  belongs. 

Art  269.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  bank,  on  either  of  the 
said  accounts,  but  by  a  draft  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  inspectors, 
specifying  on  account  of  which  prison  it  is  drawn,  for  what  purpose, 
and  to  whom  the  amount  is  due. 

Art  270.  All  accounts  or  demands  against  the  prisons  shall  be  ex- 
amined, allowed,  and  paid  by  the  inspectors  ;  and  when  they  meet  to 
settle  such  accounts,  the  agent  shall  act  as  their  clerk  and  shall  make 
regular  entries  in  the  books  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  to  the 
account  of  the  institution  to  which  they  belong  ;  but  a  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars,  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  warden, 
and  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  to  pay  current  expenses,  to  be 
accounted  for  monthly  to  tlie  inspectors. 

Art.  271.  If  either  the  inspectors  or  the  agent  shall  fail  in  making 
any  deposit  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  directed  by  either  of  the 
three  la9t  preceding  articles ;  or  if  the  inspectors,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  draw  out  of  the  bank  any  moneys  belonging  to  or  appropriated 
for  either  of  the  said  places  of  confinement,  including  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  any  other  manner  than  is  above  directed,  the  person  so 
ofiending  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  if  any  of  the  said 
moneys  which  are  either  not  deposited  when  by  the  said  articles  or 
either  of  them  they  ought  to  be,  or  are  drawn  out  of  the  bank  contrary  to 
the  directions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  use  than  to 
that  of  the  said  institutions,  or  one  of  them,  the  person  guilty  of  such 
misapplication  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  be  imprisoned,  in  close 
custody,  for  sixty  days,  and  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Art  272.  The  wardens  of  tne  several  prisons  shall  deliver  to  the  agent 
all  the  articles  manufactured  in  their  prisons  respectively,  which  are 
not  necessary  for  the  use  of  such  prison,  except  \ho^i^  «xM\^^'^  \£«ssn&»r.- 
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lured  in  the  House  of  Detention  by  the  prisoners  there  who  have  pro- 
vided their  own  materials,  or  who  have  made  a  different  arrangemeot 
with  the  inspectors  for  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour ;  aixi 
excepting  also  the  articles  made  for  manufacturers  by  contract,  in  the 
Penitentiary,  School  of  Reform,  and  House  of  Refuge  and  Industry. 

Art  273.  The  wardens  of  the  Penitentiary  and  of  the  School  of 
Reform  shall  each  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  their  salaries, 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales  by  the  agent  of  the  articles  man- 
ufactured in  their  prisons  respectively,  after  deducting  only  the  cost  of 
the  materials  employed  in  the  articles  so  sold;  and  also  per  ceot 

on  the  amount  of  sums  paid  for  the  labour  of  the  convicts  by  manu^a^ 
turers  ;  but  this  allowance  shall  be  forfeited  for  every  year  in  which 
the  wardens  shall  use  any  other  means  than  those  authorized  by  this 
Code  to  induce  the  convicts  to  labour,  either  by  way  of  punishmeot  or 
reward. 

Art  274.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  principal  penitentia- 
ries of  the  United  States  having  been  found  to  be  about  in 
every  hundred  annually,  (taking  the  average  of  the  number  of  prison- 
ers confined  at  all  times  during  the  year  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation 
for  the  whole  number,)  as  an  encouragement  to  use  greater  care  and 
attention  in  lessening  this  rate  of  mortality,  if  the  said  proportion  shall 
be  in  any  one  year  reduced  in  the  Penitentiary  of  this  state  more  than 
one  half  of  that  average,  the  governor  shall  present  to  the  physician 
books,  surgical  instruments,  or  plate,  of  the  value  of  dollars, 
which  testimonial  shall  be  doubled  in  value  if  the  proportion  be  reduced 
more  than  three-fourths. 

Art.  275.  The  average  number  of  re-convictions  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union  having  been  found  to  be  about  in  every 

hundred  annually  of  those  committed  to  the  Penitentiary  in  those  cities; 
to  lessen  this  proportion  is  the  object  of  the  reformatory  part  of  prison 
discipline.  To  incite,  therefore,  the  officers  to  a  zealous  discharge  of 
this  part  of  their  duty,  if  in  any  one  year,  succeeding  the  third  year 
after  this  Code  shall  have  gone  into  operation,  the  number  of  re-com- 
mitments to  the  Penitentiary  shall  be  less,  in  any  one  year,  by  one-half 
than  that  proportion,  an  honorary  testimonial  of  that  fact,  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  dollars,  shall  be  presented  by 

the  governor  to  the  inspectors,  the  wardens,  the  chaplains,  and  teachers, 
of  the  said  prison  ;  the  value  of  which  plate  shall  be  doubled  in  any 
year  in  which  the  said  proportion  is  reduced  to  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  average  above  stated. 

Art.  276.  A  similar  testimonial  shall  be  given  to  the  matrons,  if  the 
like  reduction  takes  place  in  the  re-commitments  of  the  female  convicts. 

Art.  277.  The  amount  requisite  for  the  purchase  of  the  testimonials 
aforesaid,  shall  be  taken  from  the  recompense  fund,  created  by  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 


TITLE  V. 

OF  THE  DISCHARQB  OF  THE  CONVICTS.      ' 

Art.  Vl^.  yf\AWK^9x  a  convict  shall  be  discharged  by  the  expiration 
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of  the  term  to  which  he  was  condemned,  or  by  pardon,  he  shall  take 
off  the  prison  uniform  and  have  the  clothes  which  he  brought  to  the 
prison  restored  to  him,  together  with  the  other  property,  if  any,  that  was 
taken  from  him  on  his  commitment,  that  has  not  been  otherwise  legally 
disposed  of. 

Art.  279.  A  copy  of  his  account  with  the  prison,  made  out  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  directed,  shall  be  given  to  him  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labour  produce  any  balance  in  his  favour,  one  half  of  such 
balance  shall  be  paid  him. 

Art  280.  Before  the  copvict  is  dismissed,  the  chapter  of  the  Penal 
Code,  "  Of  the  Repetition  of  Offences,"  shall  be  read  to  him. 

Art.  281.  If  the  warden,  the  chaplain,  and  the  teacher,  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  morality,  industry,  and  order  of  his  conduct,  they 
shall  give  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

Art.  282.  One  or  more  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  present  whenever 
a  convict  is  discharged,  who,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  prison,  shall 
inquire  into  his  future  prospects  and  designs ;  shall  aid  him  in  an 
endeavour  to  procure  an  honest  support,  or  to  return  to  his  friends ; 
shall  exhort  him  to  perseverance  in  habits  of  industry  ;  and  if  he  can 
find  no  other  employment,  and  is  desirous  of  maintaining  himself  by 
labour,  the  warden  shall  admit  him  into  the  House  of  Refuge,  herein- 
after provided  for. 

Art.  283.  If  the  warden  shall  discover  that  any  discharged  convict, 
instead  of  seeking  to  maintain  himself  by  labour,  shall  associate  with 
the  idle  and  profligate,  he  shall  immediately  proceed  against  him  as  a 
vagrant,  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  contained  in  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 


TITLE  VI. 


HOW  THE  PROPfiRTT  OF  PERSONS  CONDEMNED  FOR  CRIME  SHALL  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  property  of  convicts  condemned  to  imprisonment  and  labour 

for  a  term. 

Art  284.  The  property  of  convicts  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
labour,  may  be  administered  by  curators  during  the  term  for  which  they 
are  condemned.  The  letters  of  curatorship  are  revoked  by  their  pardon 
or  discharge;  but  such  revocation  does  not  invalidate  legal  acts  done  by 
the  curator. 

Art.  285.  Any  person  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  curatorship  of 
the  convict,  had  he  died  on  the  day  judgment  was  pronounced  against 
him,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  curatorship. 

Art.  286.  The  mode  ofproceeding  to  obtain  the  letters  of  curatorship 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  case  of  death,  except  that,  instead 
of  alleging  and  proving  the  death  of  the  party,  the  record  of  his  con- 
demnation shall  be  produced  to  the  judge. 

Art.  287.  The  curatorship,  in  case  of  condemnation^  carries  with  it 
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all  the  consequenceSiresponsibilitieSy  rights,  aadduties^  thai  result  from 
a  curatorship  to  a  person  deceased. 

Art.  288.  Curators  and  tutors  may  also  be  appointed  to  the  persoos 
and  estates  of  the  children  of  the  convict,  iu  the  like  manner  and  to 
the  same  persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  said  offices  if  the 
convict  had  been  dead. 

Art.  289.  The  curatorships  and  tutorships,  mentioned  in  the  last 
article,  are  the  same  as  to  all  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities^  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  appointment  been  made  after  the  death  of  the 
convict ;  but  they  are  revoked  by  his  pardon  or  discharge,  except  in 
cases  where  his  sentence  incapacitates  him  from  exercising  those  trusts. 

Art.  290.  Those  who  would  have  been  the  heirs  of  a  convict,  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  a  term,  cannot  take  the  estate  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  curator ;  but  if  he  have  relations  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line,  whom  he  was  bound  by  law  to  support,  the  curator 
shall,  out  of  the  estate,  provide  for  their  sustenance. 

Art  291.  All  property  given,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  accruing 
to  a  convict  in  the  Penitentiary,  shall  vest  in  his  curator,  if  he  be  sen- 
tenced for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner  with  his 
otlier  property ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  for  life,  shall  vest  in  his  heirs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  disposition  qfthe  property  qf  convicts  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment/or life. 

Art.  292.  The  same  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  estate  of  a  person 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  as  if  he  had  died  on  the  day  sentence 
was  pronounced  ;  and  any  last  will  and  testament  or  codicil  he  maj 
have  made  prior  to  that  time,  shall  take  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  died  on  that  day. 

Art.  293.  But  no  disposition  of  any  estate,  either  by  will  or  other- 
wise, after  the  arrest  for  crime,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted, 
in  the  case  of  any  crime  whether  the  sentence  is  for  life  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  valid  against  the  claim  of  the  person  entitled  to  a  suit  for  the 
private  injury  committed  by  the  crime,  unless  such  disposition  was 
made  for  a  valuable  and  equivalent  consideration  to  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  arrest. 
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BOOK  m. 


OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AMD  INDUSTRY. 


TITLE  I. 


OF  THE  DESIGN  OF  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Art.  294.  The  object  of  this  establishment  is  twofold  :  the  first,  to 
afford  the  means  of  voluntary  employment  to  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  labour^  and  gratuitous  support  to  those  who  are  not ;  the 
second  object  is,  to  coerce  those  who,  although  capable  of  supporting 
themselves,  prefer  a  life  of  idleness,  vice,  and  mendicity,  to  one  of 
honest  labour. 

Art.  295.  As  a  House  of  Refuge,  it  is  intended  to  afford  to  the  dis- 
charged convict  the  means  of  support  by  voluntary  labour,  until,  by 
decrees,  he  may  regain  the  confidence  of  society  ;  to  prevent  those 
ofiences  of  which  poverty  and  want  of  employment  are  the  real  or  pre- 
tended cause  ;  and  to  relieve  private  charity  from  the  unequal  burthen 
of  supporting  the  mendicant  poor. 

Art.  296.  As  a  House  of  Industry,  the  establishment  is  intended  to 
be  a  place  of  coercion  and  restraint  for  vagrants  and  able-bodied  beg- 

Sars  ;  for  the  first,  because  their  mode  of  life  raises  a  just  presumption 
lat  it  id  sustained  by  illegal  depredations  on  a  society  to  which  they 
do  not  properly  belong ;  for  the  second,  because,  by  false  pretences 
of  inability,  they  impose  on  the  charity  of  the  public ;  and  for  both 
as  a  measure  of  preventive  justice,  because  their  voluntary  idleness, 
unless  corrected,  will  inevitably  conduct  them  to  vice,  and  (Srimes^ 
and  punishment. 


TITLE  II. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AND  INDUSTRY, 
AND  OF  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS  ADMITTED  TO,  AND  CONFINED  IN 
EACH. 

Art  297.  The  House  of  Refuge  and  Industry  shall  consist  of  two 
departments  :  the  one  for  voluntary,  the  other  for  forced  labour ; 
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both  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  warden  ;    and  the  one 
shall  be  called  the  House  of  Refugei  and  the  other  the  House  of 

Industry. 

Art  298.  In  the  House  of  Refuge  shall  be  admitted  all  such  dis- 
charged convicts  as  may  be  desirous  of  gaining  a  subsistence  by  labour; 
all  public  mendicants  who  allege  a  want  of  employment  as  the  reason 
for  asking  public  charity,  or  who,  from  age,  infirmity,  and  poverty, 
are  incapable,  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  to  support  themselves^  and  have 
no  relations  who,  by  law,  are  bound  to  support  them. 

Art.  299.  To  the  House  of  Industry  shall  be  committed  all  vagrants 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  all  able-bodied  beggars,  above  that  age, 
who  refuse  to  labour  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  or  elsewhere,  when 
employment  is  oflcred  to  them. 

Art.  300.  In  each  department  the  women  shall  be  kept  separate 
from  the  men,  and  they  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
matron. 

Art  301.  The  building  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  sepiarate  the 
two  departments,  and  shall  contain  separate  sleeping  cells  for  each  of 
the  persons  confined  in  the  House  of  Industry,  and  for  each  of  the 
discharged  convicts  in  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  paupers  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  comfortable  apartments,  in  the  manner  that  the  warden 
(subject  to  the  direction  of  the  inspectors)  shall  direct. 


TITLE  HI. 


OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE   HOUSE   OF   REFUGE   AND   mDUSTRT,  AND   OF  THEIK 

DUTIES. 

Art.  302.  This  establishment  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  inspectors,  in  this  Code  before  provided  for ;  who  shall,  in 
relation  to  this,  have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  du- 
ties that  are  before  provided  in  relation  to  the  other  places  of  confine- 
ment. 

Art.  303.  The  warden  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
warden  shall  appoint  so  many  assistants  as  the  inspectors  shall  deem 
necessary. 

Art.  304.  The  matron  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  shall  name  such  number  of  female  assistants  fts  the  inspectors  shall 
direct. 

Art  305.  The  physician  and  chaplains  shall  also  attend  in  their 
professional  capacities  on  the  persons  admitted  or  detained  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  and  Industry. 

Art.  306.  The  agent  of  the  inspectors  shall  also  be  their  agent  for 
the  sales  and  purchases  of  this  institution. 

Art.  307.  The  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  a  clerk  to  be  named  by  the 
inspectors. 

Art.  308.  All  the  above  named  officers  shall  perform  the  same 
duties  and  have  the  same  powers,  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  Industry,  and  to  the  persons  received  or  committed  therein,  as  are 
required  of  and  are  given  to  them  respectively,  with  respect  to  the 
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Penitentiary  and  the   persons  confined  therein,  except  so  far  as  the 
same  are  modified  by  this  title. 


TITLE  IV. 


OF  THE  ADMISSION  INTO  THE   HOUSE  OF  REFUOE,  AND  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

THE  PERSONS  ADMITTED. 

Art.  309.  The  House  of  Refuge  and  Industry  shall  be  erected  us 
near  as  conveniently  may"  be  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  not  more 
than  one  league  distant  from  the  City-Hall  of  the  said  city.  Annexed  to 
it  shall  be  a  garden  of  at  least  three  superficial  acres.  The  building 
shall  be  made  on  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  and  8u£Scient 
in  all  respects  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Art.  310.  Discharged  convicts  shall  be  admitted  on  their  own  appli- 
cation to  the  warden,  and  on  their  agreeing  to  observe  and  be  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  said  house,  and  the  provisions  of  this  title,  of 
which,  so  far  as  respects  their  conduct  and  obligations,  an  abstract 
shall  be  read  to  them,  and  which  they  shall  sign. 

Art.  311.  Able-bodied  paupers,  willing  to  labour  but  unable  to  find 
employment,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  admitted  on  their  own  applica- 
tion, and  on  their  signing  an  agreement  to  observe  the  rules  of  this 
house  and  the  provisions  of  this  title  which  respects  them. 

Art.  312.  All  paupers,  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  House  of  Refuge  on  the  order  of  the  jury  of 
police  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  or  of  the  city 'Council,  if 
they  belong  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  313.  The  inspectors  shall  provide  the  implements,  materials, 
and  other  means  of  giving  employment  to  all  the  persons  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Refuge,  adapted  to  their  strength,  age,  sex,  and 
skill  respectively,  except  such  as  shall,  on  examination  by  the  physi- 
cian, be  declared  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  towards  their  support. 

Art.  314.  No  person  who  shall  be  admitted  into  the  House  of 
Refuge  shall  leave  the  same,  without  permission  of  the  warden,  or 
without  giving  at  least  one  month's  notice  of  an  intention  to  leave  the 
same  ;  and  any  person  absenting  himself  contrary  to  this  rule,  may 
be  arrested  oo  a  warrant  to  be  issued  by  the  warden  and  one  of  the 
inspectors,  and  confined  in  a  solitary  cell  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  days. 

Art.  315.  Any  person  who  shall  leave  the  House  of  Refuge,  either  ' 
by  permission  of  the  warden  or  otherwise,  and  shall  be  found  soliciting 
charity  as  a  public  beggar,  may  be  arrested,  and  by  the  warrant  of 
the  parish  judge  and  two  magistrates  of  the  parish,  where  such  mendi- 
cant may  be  found,  shall  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Industry  as  a 
vagrant. 

Art.  316.  Any  person  admitted  into  the  House  of  Refuge,  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  labour  assigned  to  him,  may,  if  the 
inspectors  shall  think  that  the  task  assigned  is  not  greater  or  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  strength  or  skill  of  the  person  can  perform,  be  committed 
4  R 
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to  the  House  of  Industry  for  such  lime,  not  exceeding  leu  days  for 
each  offence,  as  the  inspectors  shall  direct. 


TITLE  V. 


OF  THE  POLICE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Art.  317.  The  inspectors  may  make  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  industry  in  the  House,  and  may  punish  breaches  thereof  io 
the  manner  such  rules  may  direct,  either  by  imprisonment  in  a  solitary 
cell,  or  by  commitment  to  the  House  of  Industry  ;  provided  that  Bach 
imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  three  days,  or  such  commitment  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  ten  days,  for  any  offence  against  such  rules. 

Art.  318.  The  two  sexes  shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  two  distinct  apartments;  but  boys,  under  seven  years  of  age, 
may  be  kept  with  their  mothers,  or,  if  they  have  none,  by  proper 
nurses,  under  the  care  of  the  matron. 

Art  319.  Children  of  paupers,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eigh- 
teen, may  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Reform  by  the  inspectors,  at  their 
discretion,  when  the  friends  or  relatives  of  such  children  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  education  and  support 

Art.  320.  The  matron  shall  apportion  the  tasks  of  the  females  in  both 
departments  of  the  House  of  Refuge  and  Industry,  and  shall  superintend 
their  labour,  and  report  all  delinquencies  to  the  warden  or  inspectors, 
to  be  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  males. 

Art.  321.  The  warden  and  matron  respectively  shall  appoint,  from 
among  the  persons  admitted  into  the  House  of  Refuge,  a  male  and 
female  teacher,  who  shall  give  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  such  of  the  persons  admitted  or  confined  as  may  be  ignorant 
of  these  branches  of  learning,  at  such  hours  as  the  warden  shall  direct 

Art  322.  No  wine,  or  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind, 
shall,  under  any  pretence,  be  used  by  those  admitted  into  the  House  of 
Refuge  or  of  Industry,  unless  by  prescription  of  the  physician. 

Art.  323.  Permission  may  be  given  to  such  of  the  persons  as  arc 
most  orderly  and  industrious  to  see  their  friends  out  of  the  House  on 
Sundays,  or  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 


TITLE  VI. 


OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  ITS  POLICE,  AND  THE   BHPLOTMBNT  OF  THB  PER- 
SONS CONFINED  THEREIN. 

Art  324.  The  time  and  place  of  labour,  and  the  intervals  given  for 
other  purposes,  shall  be  the  same  in  the  House  of  Industry  as  that 
directed  by  this  Code  for  the  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary. 

Art  325.  The  prison  ration  for  those  who  labour  and  for  those  who 
are  idle  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Penitentiary.    The  same  privations, 
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punishments,  and  restraints,  may  be  inflicted  for  idleness,  or  the  breach 
of  any  of  the  rules  established  by  the  inspectors  or  by  this  chapter. 

Art.  326.  The  same  accounts  shall  be  kept  with  persons  confined, 
and  the  same  allowance  for  excess  of  labour  above  the  charges,  shall  be 
made. 

Art.  327.  Whatever  is  directed  for  the  reception  of  convicts  in  the 
Penitentiary  shall  be  observed  when  any  one,  committed  to  the  House 
of  Industry,  shall  be  received,  except  the  prison  uniform,  which  shall 
not  be  given  unless  the  clothing  of  the  person  convicted  is  not  sufficient 
for  health  or  cleanliness. 

Art.  328.  The  labour  of  the  persons  confined  in  the  House  of  Industry 
may  be  contracted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  convicts  in  the 
Penitentiary ;  or  whea  not  contracted  for,  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  establishment ;  and  the  articles  manufactured  are  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way  as  is  directed  for  the  Penitentiary. 


TITLE  VIL 


OF  THB  PKOUNIART  CONCERNS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Art.  329.  The  accounts  of  the  two  departments,  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  the  House  of  Industry,  shall  be  kept  in  separate  se^s  of  books  by 
the  clerk,  under  the  inspection  of  the  warden  and  the  inspectors. 

Art.  330.  In  the  books  of  the  House  of  Refuge  all  th6  expenses  of 
the  paupers,  sent  by  any  parish  or  city,  shall  be  charged  to  such  parish 
or  city  respectively,  and  they  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  the 
earnings  of  such  paupers. 

Art  331.  In  the  expenses,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  shall 
be  included,  not  only  the  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  articles 
provided  for  such  paupers,  but  a  just  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  the 
warden  and  other  officers  and  attendants  of  the  House  of  Refuge  and 
Industry,  calculated  on  the  average  of  persons  in  the  said  house. 

Art.  332.  One-fourth  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  of  the 
chaplains,  and  physician,  shall  also,  in  such  account,  be  considered  as 
chargeable  to  the  House  of  Refuge  and  Industry,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  that  fourth  (divided  as  is  above  directed  by  the  average  number  of 
the  persons  in  the  said  house)  shall  be  also  included  in  the  expenses 
charged  to  the  parishes  as  aforesaid. 

Art.  333.  Whatever  sum  is  found  due  on  such  account,  if  not  paid 
on  demand  by  the  city  or  parish  from  which  it  is  due,  shall  be  added 
to  the  quota  of  the  state  taxes,  payable  by  such  city  or  parish,  and  be 
collected  and  paid  into  the  public  treasury  in  like  manner  with  the  rest 
of  the  state  taxes. 

Art  334.  All  the  expenses  of  the  other  persons  admitted  or  confined 
in  the  said  house,  shall  be  paid  by  the  state,  without  any  counter  charge. 

Art.  335.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  said  house  shall  be  laid  before  the  legislature,  by  the  inspectors,  on 
the  first  day  of  every  session. 

Art.  336.  The  salary  of  the  warden  shall  be  dollars  per 

annum,  and  of  the  matron  dollars,  and  each  of  the  assistants 

shall  be  paid  a  day. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 


Art.  337.  If  any  one  shall,  for  hire,  reward,  or  emolument  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  the  promise  of  any,  solicit  the  pardon  of  any  one 
convicted  of  any  offence,  or  procure  any  other  to  sign  a  petition  for 
such  pardon,  or  to  apply  for  the  same,  he  shall  be  fined  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  if  he  be  a  counsellor  or  attorney,  he  shall  be  suspended 
from  practising  as  such  in  any  court  in  the  state  for  one  year. 

Art.  338.  The  inspectors,  chaplains,  teachers,  physicians,  wardens, 
matrons,  assistants,  and  under-keepers,  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  Code, 
shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  same. 


A   BOOK  OF   DEFINITIONS. 
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TITLE  I. 


GENERAL  FBOTISIONS. 

Art.  1.  These  definitions  are  intended  to  show  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
defined  are  employed  in  the  system  of  Penal  LaW|  not  to  denote  or  fix  their  general 
signification  in  the  language. 

Art  2.  The  words  printed  in  small  capitals  in  the  body  of  this  system,  are 
alphabetically  arranged  in  this  Book,  with  the  definition  annexed. 

Art.  3.  Generally  the  definitions  that  are  incorporated  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
work  are  not  repeated  in  this  Book ;  but  this  rule  is  departed  firom  when  the  ^ne- 
ral  use  of  the  term,  in  other  parts  of  the  System  than  that  in  which  the  definition  is 
contained,  renders  a  reference  to  the  explanation  necessary. 

Art.  4.  Corollaries,  iUustrations,  and  developments,  are  used  in  several  instances 
to  &[  the  attention  more  strongly  to  particular  parts  of  the  definition :  but  the 
omission  to  employ  them,  in  other  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  giving  any 
latitude  for  the  construction  of  any  word  in  a  definition  beyond  the  plain  import  of 
its  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  context. 


TITLE  II. 


DEFINITIONS. 


ACCIDENT,  in  this  System,  means  an  event  happening  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  will  of  the  person  by  whose  agency  it  was  caused.  It  difiers  from 
MisTAKB,  because  the  latter  always  supposes  the  operation  of  the  human  will  iif 
producing  the  event,  although  that  will  is  caused  by  erroneous  impressions  on  the 
mind. — ^e  mistake. 

ACT — ^when  applied  to  a  written  instrument,  is  a  term  used  to  show  the  con- 
nexion between  the  instrument  and  the  party  who  has  given  it  validity  by  his  sig- 
nature or  by  his  legal  assent :  when  thus  perfected,  the  instrument  becomes  the 
ACT  of  the  parties  who  have  simied  or  assented  to  it  in  a  form  required  by  law. 

ADVANTAGE,  applied  in  difierent  parts  of  the  system  to  that  which  is  to  be 
^ined  or  lost,  means  whatever,  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  causes  pleasure  by 
its  possession  or  enjoyment,  or  uneasiness  by  its  loss  or  cessation. 

AFFIDAVIT — a  written  declaration,  sanctioned  by  the  oath  of  the  declarant 
administered  by  a  person  or  court  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  must  be  duly  certified  by  the  official  sionatitrb  of  the  person, 
or  the  clerk  of  the  court,  before  whom  it  was  taken ;  and  the  declaration  must  be 
signed  by  the  declarant ;  or  it  must  be  certified  by  the  person  administering  the 
oath,  that  the  declarant  cannot  sign. 
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AFFINITY — a  connexion  formed  by  marria^  which  places  the  hnshaod  in  tbc 
same  dr;Cfrce  of  nominal  propinquity  to  the  relations  of  the  wife  as  that  in  wfaica 
she  licrholf  standd  towards  them,  and  gives  to  the  wife  the  same  reciprocal  coa- 
ncxion  with  the  relations  of  the  husband.  It  is  used  in  contnulistinctioa  to  cos- 
■4!«»ui!«iTY,  which  is  the  relationship  that  exists  between  several  pecaons  who 
derive  their  descent  in  the  same  or  different  degrees  of  propinquity  from  an  ances- 
tor common  to  all. 

AFFIRMATION  and  OATH.  An  affirmation  is  a  solemn  declaration,  mide 
before  a  person  or  court  authorized  to  receive  it,  attesting  the  tnith  of  a  statemo: 
already  mode  or  about  to  be  made  by  the  affirmant,  or  the  truth  or  sincerity  oft 
promise  made  by  him.  An  oath  is  a  similar  declaration,  accompanied  by  a  rellgiooi 
mvocation  to  the  Supreme  Boinpf  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration  or 
the  sincerity  of  the  promise,  and  by  a  renunciation  of  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
rcrtpect  of  man  if  llic  en^irerncnt  should  be  violated.  Vide  the  Chapter  of  the 
Cofle  of  Procr-rliif,  **  Of  OatliH  and  Affirmaliosn."  The  term  **  oath,"  wbenerer 
used  in  thiri  Sy;it<:rM,  as  to  itri  cffoctd  and  consequences  and  all  penalties  attending 
iu  breach  or  iiilaity,  includes  affirmations,  unless  the  contrary  appears  from  the 
context. 

AM  U\\  BLK  f 'OMPOUNDI'.R.    An  arbitrator  with  extensive  equitable  powera. 

TO  A!M*ROI*RIATK,  in  n.'lation  to  property,  is  to  possess,  and  to  make  such 
use  or  din  position  of  it,  a.s  none  but  tlic  owner,  or  some  one  legally  authorized  br 
hun,  could  do  ;  and,  with  n;Hpcct  to  ri^iits,  to  do  such  acts  in  relation  to  them  as 
none  but  the  person  entitled  to  them,  or  his  reprepentatiyes,  could  lawfiiUr  do. 

Appropriations  are  lepa!  or  fraudulent.  No  appropriations  are  fraudulent  but 
such  as  rome  within  the  definition  of  fraud  in  this  book. 

(*orollarif'it. — I.  If  the  property  he  destroyed  but  not  possessed,  or  if  the  pos- 
session be  fiir  the  purpose  of  destruction,  or  be  such  a  possession  only,  as  is  neces- 
sary for  r'ffifctin^  the  destruction,  it  is  not  an  appropriation. 

11.  If  the  property  be  taken  pos5tession  of  and  transferred,  although  it  be  after- 
wards df^stroyod,  it  is  an  appropriation. 

ARBITKATOR — any  one  appointed  by  the  parties  in  any  litigated  question, 
either  of  law  or  fact,  to  decide  it  between  them.  In  this  s>'8tem  it  is  used  to  in- 
elude  RRFKKKKH,  UMPIRES,  andAMicrxBLE  COMPOUNDERS,  whether  they  are  named 
by  tlie  court,  iii  cases  where  they  are  authorized  to  do  so,  or  by  the  parties. 

ATTK.MPT.  An  attempt  to  commit  an  offi?nce,  in  this  system,  means  an  en- 
deavour to  accomplish  it,  which  lias  failed  from  some  other  cause  than  the  voluntaiy 
relinquishiiioMt  of  the  dc9i£rn. 

BAILAIJLK  OF  RKJIIT.  Those  offences,  on  a  charge  for  which  the  magis- 
trate must  admit  to  bail,  if  ^ood  security  be  offered,  are  bailable  of  right.  The 
constilution  provides,  that  bail  must  be  taken  for  all  offences,  except  those  which 
were  punished  ca|)itally  at  the  time  of  its  adoption :  these  were  murder,  rape,  ex- 
citing insurrection  amoni;  tho  t^lavcs,  and  stabbing,  or  shooting,  or  poisoning  with 
intent  to  murder.  All  other  oirences,  therefore,  are  bailable  of  right.  The  oflences, 
above  enumerated,  are  also  bailable,  when  the  proof  is  not  evident  nor  the  presump- 
tion jjreat. 

BRP:ACII  OF  THE  PKA(;E— any  offence  against  public  tranquillity,  or  against 
person  or  property,  when  accompanied  by  violence. 

BRIBE.  The  gift  or  promise  which  is  accepted  ;  of  some  ADVAirraos,  as  the 
inducement  for  an  illegal  act  or  omission :  or  of  some  illegal  emolvmbxt,  as 
a  consideration,  for  preferring  one  person  to  another  in  the  performance  of  a  legal 
act 

TO  BRIBI*^ — to  make  such  gifl  or  promise  which  is  received.  If  it  be  not 
received,  it  is  an  offer  to  bribe. 

TO  REC'EIVE  A  BRIBE,  is  to  accept  the  gift  or  promise,  and  either  expressly 
or  impliedly  consent  to  do  the  act,  or  be  guilty  of  the  omission  required.  Whatever 
would  be  proof  of  consent  in  cases  of  contract,  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence, 
would  show  an  acceptance  in  this  case. 

CoroUarirs  and  Illustrations. — I.  The  ffifl  or  the  promise  required  by  the  defini- 
tion ufod  not  he  direct :  although  the  gifl  ne  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  sale  for  an 
inadeipiate  price,  or  of  the  payinent  of  a  debt ;  or  the  promise  be  made  colourably 
for  some  othi>r  consideration  ;  or  a  wager,  or  any  other  device,  be  used  to  cover 
the  true  intent  of  the  {wrties,  it  is  a  bribe. 

II.  The  gill  or  the  promise  must  be  the  inducement  for  the  act  or  omission ;  it 
must,  therefore,  precede  or  accompany  such  act  or  omissioa.  If  the  act  be  first 
performed,  uninfluenced  by  any  sucli  promise,  it  is  not  bribery. 
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III.  When  the  act  or  omission  is  illegal,  the  promise  or  gift  of  any  ADVAiiTAoSy 
as  the  ^consideration,  is  bribery.  If  a  magistrate  should  discharge,  without  bail,  a 
person  legally  accused  of  a  crime,  on  the  promise  of  that  person's  influence  with 
the  governor  for  an  appointment,  this  would  be  bribery ;  because,  although  the  in- 
ducement, that  is  to  say,  the  influence  with  the  governor,  is  only  an  advantaoi* 
not  an  bmolumint,  yet  the  act,  that  is  to  say,  the  discharge  without  bail,  being 
illegal,  it  comes  within  the  definition. 

Iv .  But  when  the  act  is  legal,  but  the  impropriety  consists  in  the  undue  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  person  offering  the  inducement,  that  inducement,  to  constitute  the 
offence,  must  not  only  be  an  advantage,  but  an  emolument.  If  an  officer  of  justice 
were  to  promise  a  magistrate  to  recommend  his  friend  for  an  employment,  as  an 
inducement  for  the  ma^strate  to  emp]o}r  him  in  preference  to  any  other  in  the 
business  of  his  office,  this  would  not  be  bribery ;  although  it  would,  if  the  inducement 
had  been  a  sum  of  money  or  any  other  emolument. 

V.  The  emolument,  when  that  is  required  to  constitute  the  offence,  must  be 
illegal,  that  is  to  say,  either  not  allowed  or  more  than  is  aUowed  by  law.  If  two 
persons  should  apply  to  a  notary,  each  to  have  an  act  of  sale  drawn,  and  he  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  one  who  paid  him  double  fees,  this  would  come  within 
the  definition ;  but  if  he  took  no  more  than  the  tariff  allows,  the  preference  would 
be  no  offence. 

VI.  No  acts  of  bribery,  or  offer  to  bribe,  are  punishable  as  such,  but  those  which 
are  designated  by  express  law. 

VII.  Whenever  by  the  Penal  Code  bribery,  or  an  offer  to  bribe,  is  made  pun- 
ishable, in  relation  to  officers  of  a  particular  description,  or  to  persons  exercising 
certain  duties,  powers,  or  privileges,  it  is  intended  to  extend  to  all  official  acts  and 
omissions  of  such  officers,  and  to  all  acts  or  omissions  of  such  other  persiips  as  re- 
late to  their  duties,  privileges,  or  powers ;  but  not  to  include  any  other. 

BUILDING — any  thing  erected  by  art  and  fixed  upon  or  in  the  soil,  comp6^  of 
different  pieces,  connected  together,  and  designed  for  permanent  use  in  the  poidtion 
in  which  it  is  so  fixed. 

Corollaries, — ^I.  A  single  piece  of  timber,  although  fixed  in  the  ground,  is  not 
a  building. 

II.    A  fence  or  enclosure  is  a  building. 

ni.  A  heap  of  stones,  although  some  of  them  maybe  fixed  on  the  earth,  is  not 
a  building. 

IV.  Every  building  comes  under  the  description  of  real  estate. 
COLOUR.    Doing  an  act  under  colour  of  an  office,  or  other  le^  power,  means 

the  doing  it  under  the  &lse  pretence  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  duties  of  such  office, 
or  bv  the  due  exercise  of  such  legal  powers. 

CONDITION  of  a  Person — a  situation  in  civil  society  which  creates  certain 
relations  between  the  individual,  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  one  or  more  otherSf 
from  which  mutual  rights  and  obligations  arise.  Thus  the  situation  arising  firom 
marriage  gives  rise  to  the  conditions  of  husband  and  wife ;  that  firom  paternity 
to  the  CONDITIONS  of  father  and  child. 

COROLLARY,  in  this  sjrstem,  is  used  not  so  much  to  designate  the  just  conse- 
quence that,  according  to  strict  reasoning,  ought  to  be  drawn  mm  any  propositiony 
as  the  consequence  which  is  established  by  law  as  resulting  from  the  definition  or 
proposition  to  winch  it  refers.  Those  who  are  to  execute  or  interpret  the  law* 
therefore,  are  forbidden  to  modify  or  reject  any  such  consequence  under  the  pre- 
tence that  it  is  not  a  just  deduction. 

CORPORATION,  is  an  incorporeal  being,  created,  and  capable  of  acting  only 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  composed  of  one  or  more  persons  having  a 
common  name  and  uninterrupted  succession.  It  may  hold  property,  and  for  certain 
purposes  specified  by  law  is  considered  as  an  individual. 

Corollaries, — I.  As  a  corporation,  by  this  definition,  is  capable  of  acting  only  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  no  act  done  in  any  other  manner  or  form,  can  be  the 
act  of  the  corporatioit  It  cannot,  therefore,  commit  an  offence.  All  such  acts, 
although  done  under  the  colour  of  being  corporate  acts,  are  those  of  the  individual 
members  who  perform  them,  and  they  alone  are  criminally  liable. 

II.  Acts  which  are  offences  a^nst  the  property  and  rights  of  individnals,  una 
also  offences  when  committed  against  the  property  of  corporations,  and  such  rights 
as  are  vested  in  them  by  law. 

ni.  Corporations  are  of  two  kinds :  Public,  also  called  Political  Corporations, 
and  Private  Corporations.  Public  corpobations  are  those  to  which  are  confided 
4  S 
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certain  police  powers  in  a  designated  portion  of  the  state.  Private  coRPoa^Tioirf 
are  all  such  as  are  not  public. 

CORRUPTLY.  This  adverb  is  applied  to  the  doing  of  acts  with  the  intent  rf 
gaining  some  adyantagi  inconsistent  with  official  dut^  or  the  riglits  of  others. 

Corollaries, — I.  Corruption  includes  bribery,  but  is  more  comprehensive.  An 
act  may  be  corruptly  done  tnough  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  be  not  ofiered 

by  another. 

II.  It  is  not  corruption  to  do  an  official  act  from  an  expectation  of  ADVAirriGK, 
if  the  act  be  not  contrary  to  official  duty,  or  does  not  injure  the  rights  of  another. 

III.  The   corruption    is    not  measured   by  the    nature   or   amount  of  the 

ADVAIITAOI. 

COUNTERFEIT— to  make  somethingr  false  in  the  semblance  of  that  which 
is  true.    Whenever  this  word  is  used,  in  this  system,  it  implies  fraudulent  intent 

COURT— COURT  OF  JUSTICE.  These  terms,  in  this  system,  are  synony- 
mous.  A  court  is  an  incorporeal  political  being,  which  requires  for  its  existence, 
the  presence  of  the  judge  and  clerk  at  the  time  during  which,  and  at  the  pUce 
where,  it  is  by  law  authorized  to  be  held ;  and  the  performance  of  some  public  act, 
indicative  of  the  design  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  court. 

Corollaries, — I.  There  can  be  no  court  without  a  clerk  or  some  one  autboriied 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  clerk. 

II.  Executive  officers  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  court. 

III.  The  judge  is  not  the  court. 

IV .  The  court  cannot  exist  before  the  time  at  which,  by  law,  it  is  authorized  to 
hold  its  sessions  ;  nor  after  the  time  to  which  its  sitting  is  limited. 

V.  All  acts  done  by  the  persons  composing  the  court,  importing  to  be  tcts 
of  the  court,  at  any  other  place  than  that  authorized  by  law,  are  not  ue  acts  of  t 
court. 

VI.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  other  magistrate  authorized  to  perform  judi- 
cial duties,  without  a  clerk  to  record  his  proceedings,  does  not  constitute  a  coort ; 
but  courts  may  order  certain  executive  acts  to  be  performed  at  other  times  and 
places,  such  as  the  issuing  of  writs  and  filing  of  papers. 

CRIME,  is  an  offence  Uie  punishment  of  which,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  may  be 
the  forfeiture  of  any  civil  or  political  right,  or  hard  labour,  or  for  which  hard  labour 
is  an  alternative,  to  be  infficted  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

DAY,  given  as  tlie  period  of  a  notice,  prescribed  as  a  necessary  interval  between 
two  acts  or  events,  excludes  the  day  of  the  notice  and  the  day  the  act  is  to  be  per- 
formed ;  or  of  the  first  and  second  act  or  event ;  so  that  the  full  number  of  days  pre- 
scribed shall  intervene,  unless  there  be  a  contrary  provision  in  the  law. 

DAY,  used  as  a  period  of  time,  means  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning 
at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  hour  at  night. 

DAY,  or  DAY-TIME,  used  in  contradistinction  to  night,  means  the  period  be- 
^nin^  at  half  an  hour  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ending  half  an  hour  after 
Its  settmg. 

DEADLY  WEAPON — any  instrument  which,  when  offensively  used  against  the 
person,  will  probably  produce  death. 

DEMUR,  is  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  fact  stated,  but  to  deny  the  legal  consequence 
for  the  establishment  of  which  it  was  alleged.  The  only  case  in  which  a  rormal 
demurrer  is  admitted,  in  this  system,  is  that  of  a  demurrer  to  a  challenge  to  the 
panel  of  jurors. 

DESIGNATED  PERSON,  is  a  term  used  to  express  one  who  is  either  known 
by  name,  or  by  person,  or  station,  or  office,  or  dweUing-place,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  may  designate  him  to  be  the  person  referred  to. 

DISCRETION — ^the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  directed  by  what  may  be  sup- 
posed would  have  been  the  will  of  the  legislature,  applied  to  the  case  m  which 
the  discretion  is  to  be  used,  had  the  circumstances  of  that  case  been  legislated 
upon :  for  a  development  of  this  definition— See  the  Code  of  Procedure,  chapter 
"  Of  the  Judgment" 

DISCUSmON  of  Property,  means  the  using  the  means  prescribed  by  law  for 
rendering  it  available  to  the  payment  of  a  dd)t. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  means  only  animals  of  that  kind  that  are  usually 
employed  in  hunting,  or  in  husbandry,  or  which  are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  food. 

EMOLUMENT — any  thing  that  forms  an  increase  of  property. 

ESTATE,  is  used  as  synonymous  with  property.    See  propkrtt. 

EVIDENCE,  is  that  which  brin^  the  mind  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  substantive  proposition  which  is  asserted  or  denied. 
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lUuatrations  and  Develomnents  of  the  different  Pgrts  of  this  D^nition,-^ 

I.  A  conviction  producea  by  evidence  which  ought  not,  according  to  the  rules 
of  true  reason,  to  have  that  effect,  is  not  a  just  conviction :  the  law,  therefore,  de- 
clares what  effect  different  species  of  evidence  ought  to  have  in  producing  such 
conviction  ;  and  that  evidence,  in  its  different  degrees,  is  called  legal  bvidince. 

II.  Evidence  being  different  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  effect  which 
it  ou^ht  to  produce ;  those  degrees,  therefore,  receive  different  denominations,  in- 
dicative of  the  operation  they  each  ought  to  have  on  the  mind.  These  denomina- 
tions are — presumptive  evidence,  direct  evidence,  and  conclusive  evidence ;  all  of 
which  are  hereafter  defined. 

m.  The  word  '*  substantive,"  in  the  definition,  is  intended  to  exclude  all  such 
abstract  propositions  as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  or  false  by  the  reasoning 
power,  without  having  recourse  to  the  establishment  of  other  facts.  The  proposi- 
tions intended  by  the  definition  are  either  of  fact  or  of /tno.  What  is  evidence  of 
law,  will  be  shown  in  the  Code  of  Evidence.  The  three  kinds  of  evidence  enume- 
rated, apply  only  to  propositions  of  fact. 

EVIDENCE  (presumptive).  Presumptive  evidence  is  that  which,  by  directly 
establishing  the  existence  of  one  fact,  renders  the  existence  of  another  probable. 

EVIDENCE  (direct).  Direct  evidence  is  that  which,  if  true,  conclusively  estab- 
lishes or  destroys  the  proposition  in  question. 

EVIDENCE  (conclusive).  Conclusive  evidence  is  that  which,  by  law,  is  de- 
clared to  be  such  proof  of  that  which  it  asserts,  as  cannott  while  it  exists,  be  con- 
tradicted by  other  testimony. 

EXCITE — ^to  offer  any  persuasion  or  inducement. 

EXTORT,  is  to  obtain  some  illegal  emolument  or  advantage  firom  another, 
under  colour  of,  or  as  the  consideration  for,  some  official  act. 

FORCE — ^VIOLENCE.  These  terms  mean  the  exertion  of  physical  power,  and 
when  unqualified  by  any  thing  in  the  context,  the  idea  of  the  illegal  exercise  of  such 
powers  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Corollaries, — I.  No  words,  whatever  may  be  their  import,  can  constitute  force 
or  violence. 

n.  Crestures,  indicating  an  intent  to  apply  physical  power  to  the  object  intended 
to  be  affected,  when  such  object  is  within  the  reach  of  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
does  amount  to  force  or  violence. 

III.  The  exercise  of  physical  power  amounts  to  force  or  violence,  although  it 
tatLj  be  insufficient  to  carry  the  intent  into  effect. 

IV.  Violence  and  force  are,  in  some  instances,  considered  as  offences  merely 
by  the  intent  with  which  they  are  used— as  in  assault,  and  assault  and  battery. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  amount  to  the  offence  described,  unless  they  are  sufficient 
to  carry  the  intent  into  effect — as  in  the  offence  of  violently  obstructing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  justice ;  in  which  case  the  offence  is  not  complete,  unless 
the  violence  has  produced  the  obstruction. 

FRAUD— TO  DEFRAUD— unlawfully,  designedly,  and  knowingly,  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  another. 

Illustrations. — I.  Every  appropriation  of  the  right  of  property  of  another,  is  not 
fraud.  It  must  be  unlawful ;  that  is  to  say,  such  an  appropriation  as  is  not  permit- 
ted by  law.  Property  loaned  may,  during  the  time  of  the  loan,  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  borrower.    This  is  not  fraud,  because  it  is  permitted  by  law. 

II.  The  appropriation  must  be,  not  only  unlawful,  but  it  must  be  made  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  property  belongs  to  another,  and  with  the  design  to  deprive  him 
of  the  sanv).  It  is  unlawfiil  to  take  the  property  of  another ;  but  Sfit  be  done  with 
a  design  of  preserving  it  for  the  owners,  or  if  it  be  taken  by  mistake,  it  is  not 
done  designedly  or  knowingly,  and,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  definition 
of  fraud. 

III.  Every  species  of  unlawful  appropriation,  enters  into  this  definition  when 
designedly  made  with  a  knowledge  that  the  property  is  another's ;  therefore!  such 
an  appropriation,  intended  either  for  the  use  of  another  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
offender  himself,  is  comprehended  by  the  term. 

IV.  Fraud,  however  immoral  or  illegal,  is  not,  in  itself,  an  offence.  It  only  be- 
comes such  in  the  cases  specially  provided  by  law. 

HABITUALLY— so  frequently  as  to  show  a  design  of  repeating  the  same  act. 
HOUSEHOLDER— one  who  occupies  a  house,  or  part  of  one,  in  which  he  ha- 
bitually dwells. 
Corollaries, — I.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  dwelling-place  should  either  be 
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owned  or  biied ;  tn  occupant  at  eoffenuice,  or  in  his  own  wron^,  comes  within  tbe 
definition. 

II.  By  employing  the  word  *'  dwells,"  in  the  definition,  it  is  intended  to  exclode 
m  sojourner  or  guest.  The  occupant  must  be  provided  for  at  his  own  table,  not 
board  at  that  of  another. 

IIL  The  dwelling  must  be  so  habitual  as  to  show  an  intent  of  continuance. 
The  quality  of  householder  cannot  be  assumed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  usins  it, 
in  order  to  do  some  act  for  the  performance  of  which  that  character  is  required  bj 
law,  with  the  intent  of  relinquishing  it  when  the  purpose  is  attained. 

HOUSED— any  edifice,  which  bem^  so  built  as  to  come  within  the  definition  of 
RSAL  PROPIRTT,  ss  defined,  is  closed  in  on  all  sides,  and  has  the  area,  which  ii  en- 
closed by  Uie  sides,  covered  with  a  roof. 

HOUSE  (dwelling).  A  dwelling  house  is  one  in  which  some  person  habitnally 
deeps  or  eats  his  meals ;  or  one  diat  is  built  and  intended  for  that  purpose ;  al- 
though not  actually  inhabited. 

INDUCEMENT— the  object,  whether  of  advantage  to  be  obtained  or  evil  to  be 
avoided,  which  brings  the  mmd  to  determine  on  any  act  or  omission. 

INFANT — a  minor,  who  has  not  yet  attained  the  age  which  usually  gives  physi- 
cal and  mental  power  to  avoid  the  ordinary  dangers,  or  without  aid  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  sustaining  life  when  they  arc  provided  for  him. 

INJURY,  is  used  in  its  most  enlarged  signification,  meaning  whatever  causes 
evil  or  detriment,  or  renders  the  object  of  less  value.  When  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  evil  or  detriment,  caused  contrary  to  law,  it  is 
called  illegal  injury,  or  some  other  qualifying  epithet  is  annexed  to  show  soch 
intent. 

INSAN1TY-;-a  malady  operatmg  on  the  perceptive  or  on  the  reasoning  fiicnlties 
of  the  mind,  which  either  prevents  the  person  afiected  from  receiving  true  impres- 
sions throuffh  his  senses,  or  from  drawing  just  conclusions  from  what  is  truly  per- 
ceived ;  and  existing  in  such  a  deffree  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  performing  the 
usual  duties  or  transacting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

JUDGE — a  public  officer,  appointed  to  decide  litigated  questions.  This  term, 
with  exceptions  that  are  specially  made,  is  used  to  desig^nate  only  such  officers  as 
preside  in  courts,  and  who  are  designated  by  that  title  in  their  appointments. 

Exceptions  and  lUtutrations, — I.  Jurors,  although  they  are  judges  of  &ct — and 
ARBITRATORS,  although  they  are  private  judges,  cnusen  by  the  parties,  and  m 
some  cases  assigned  by  the  court — ore,  in  this  system,  not  mcluded  in  the  tenn, 
unless  specially  named. 

II.  When  used  in  relation  to  a  power  to  be  exercised,  or  a  duty  to  be  performed, 
in  a  court  having  more  than  one  judge,  the  power  or  duty  is  given  to  or  imposed  on 
all  the  judges,  or  so  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  the  court.  When 
the  term  jud^  is  used  in  relation  to  a  duty  or  power  to  be  performed  or  exercised 
out  of  court,  It  is  intended  to  impose  the  duty  or  confer  tlie  power  on  any  one  judge 
where  there  are  several. 

III.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  included  in  the  term  iudge  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  title  of  the  Penal  Code,  "of  Offences  against  the  Judiciary  Powers." 

JUST  REASON — to  fear — ^to  think — to  believe — to  doubt — such  cause  as  would 
produce  these  effects  by  their  operation  on  the  apprehension  or  mind  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  understanding  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  The  definition  does 
not  call  for  the  exertion  of  very  extraordinary  courage,  or  an  unusual  degree  of  in- 
tellect. 

LAW,  as  used  in  this  system.  This  word  signifies  all  those  rules  established 
by  the  people  of  the  state  m  their  constitution,  or  necessarily  governing  them  as  a 
member  of  the  Union,  or  adopted  or  made  by  the  legislature  in  conformity  with  the 
powers  given  by  the  constitution,  and  according  to  tlie  forms  it  prescribes. 

CoroUarieSf  Developments^  and  Illustrations.— 1,  The  laws  in  force  in  this 
state  are  the  following,  each  having  a  controlling  force  over  the  others  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  enumerated : 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  because  it  was  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  state  as  paramount  to  their  own  constitution. 

2.  The  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  made  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution. 

3.  The  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  the  same  has  been  recognised  by  the  United 
States.  ^ 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  state. 
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5.  The  state  laws,  passed  in  conformity  with  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitu- 
lion,  and  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  it. 

6.  The  laws  in  force  in  this  state,  at  the  time  its  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
which  have  not  been  since  repealed. 

II.  No  other  laws  or  authority  for  making  laws  are  recognised  as  having  any 
force  to  bind  the  people  of  this  state. 

III.  No  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  is  law  which  is  not  warranted 
by  some  power  given  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  not  made  according  to  the  forms  it  prescribes. 

IV.  No  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  is  law  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
powers  given  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  is  not  made  according 
to  the  forms  it  prescribes,  or  which  contravenes  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  laws,  or  treaties,  constitutionally  passed  or  made  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

V.  If  any  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  should  be  found  to  contravene 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  auy  constitutional  laws  or  treaties  made 
under  it — the  latter  must  prevail. 

VI.  Rules,  ordinances,  and  by-laws,  made  by  any  court,  corporation,  body  politic, 
or  society,  pursuant  to  powers  legally  vested  in  them  by  the  legislature,  have  the 
force  of  law  to  the  extent  of  those  powers,  as  respects  the  rights  of  persons,  or  pro- 
perty, submitted  to  their  operation. 

LAW  (penal).  A  penal  law  is  one  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  or  political  duties,  and  the  preservation  of  correspondent  rights.  It 
must  command  certain  acts  to  be  done  or  omitted,  and  must  impose  a  penalty 
-    to  be  enforced  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  a  breach  of  its  provisions. 

Corollaries. — ^I.  A  law  which  forbids  or  commands,  but  without  declaring  any 
penalty  for  disobedience,  is  not  a  penal  law. 

II.  Laws  authorizing  courts  to  impose  fines,  or  to  imprison,  for  defaults  occurring 
in  the  administration  ol  justice,  or  for  disobedience  to  its  rules  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  or  authorizing  corporations  or  other  collective  bodies  to  impose  fines  on 
their  members,  are  not  penal  laws. 

III.  Ordinances  or  by-laws  of  public  or  private  corporations,  are  not  penal 
laws,  although  they  should  impose  penalties. 

IV.  Laws  declaring  contracts  or  acts,  which  want  certain  formalities,  or  which 
are  not  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  to  be  void,  are  not  penal  laws. 

V.  Laws  which  impose  forfeitures,  or  pecuniary  penalties  to  be  sued  for  in  their 
own  name,  and  for  their  own  use,  or  for  tne  joint  benefit  of  the  prosecutor  and  the 
state,  are  not  penal  laws. 

LAW  (military).  Military  laws  are  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  mili- 
tary force ;  and  although  they  contain  penalties,  they  are  not  considered  as  penal 
laws,  because  their  immediate  object  is  not  the  eniorcement  of  civil  or  political 
duties. 

LAWS  (of  Nations,)  are  those  rules  which,  by  the  general  consent  of  nations, 
govern  them  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  in  their  national  capacity.  Offences 
against  those  laws,  not  being  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  they  are  not  de- 
tailed in  this  system. 

LAW  (civil).    Every  law  which  does  not  come  witliin  the  description  of  penal, 
p      military,  or  national  law,  is,  for  the  purpose  of  tlicse  Codes,  called  civil  law. 
.         LAWFUL.    Nothing  is  lawful  that  contravenes  any  of  the  laws  in  force  in  this 
state.    All  acts  or  omissions  are  lawful  which  are  not  forbidden  by  some  written 
law  or  by  ^he  laws  of  nations. 

LYING-IN- WAIT— waiting  in  or  near  a  place  where  the  property  or  person  of 
another  is  expected  to  come  or  be  brought,  for  tlie  purpose  of  committing  an  offence 
which  shall  affect  such  person  or  property. 

MAGISTRATE.    This  term  means  all  judges,  including  justices  of  the  peace. 

MAGISTRATE  (competent)^ne  whose  legal  official  powers  are  sufficient  for 
the  execution  of  the  duty  required. 

MALICE— a  malignant  design  to  cause  injury. 

MANIFEST— whatever  is  apparent  of  itself,  and  is  not  made  so  by  other  evi- 
dence or  by  induction. 

Illustration. — In  the  chapter  of  the  Penal  Code,  concerning  offences  against  de- 
*cency,  there  is  a  provision  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  any  work  manifrstlt  de- 
signed to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth.  If  this  term  liad  not  been  introduced,  the 
design  might  be  inferred  from  expressions  or  figures  usually  and  innocently  em- 
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ployed  in  works  of  art  or  science,  but  at  which  overstrained  delicacy  or  pantaninB 
might  take  offence. 

iMAV — wtien  employed  to  confer  a  power,  is  intended  to  render  the  exercise  of 
it  dii^crctiuiiary. 

MiNiJK — any  person  under  the  age  of  twcnty-one  years.  All  the  rules  and 
providions  of  penai  law,  with  respect  to  minors,  apply  to  them,  although  they  maybe 
emanc:(»ated. 

MISDEMEANOR— any  offence  less  in  degree  than  a  crime. 

M1ST.\KE— a  belief  in  tlie  beuig  of  that  wiiich  does  not  exist,  or  in  truth  of  a 
conclu:>ion  that  is  taiise. 

Mistakes  are  real  or  ixTELLECTrAL.  In  this  system  mistake,  when  not 
quahtied  by  the  context,  means  exclusively  a  real  mistake,  as  the  same  is  here  de- 
fined. 

Real  miatakes  relate  to  facts,  and  are  caused  either  by  the  erroneous  opeiitk)D 
of  tlie  seibtus,  or  when  the  impression  on  the  senses  having  been  true,  other  circom- 
Btanccs  produce  a  false  conclusion  in  the  mind. 

Intellectual  mistakes  are  such  as  are  caused  wholly  by  a  defective  operation 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  either  by  drawing  false  conclusions  from  true  .prmciples, 
or  by  adopting  talse  principles,  and  reasoning  either  correctly  or  falsely  tromtnem. 

lUustrations  and  Corollaries, — I.  If  one,  intending  to  shoot  an  animal  in  the 
wood,  should  tire  at  a  fur  cap,  and  Kill  the  man  who  wore  it,  thinking  it  to  be  the 
animal  he  was  hunting,  tliis  would  be  a  real  mistake,  produced  by  a  fiJse  im- 
pression on  the  organ  of  sight.  If  the  same  event  should  be  produced  by  supposing 
the  rush  and  tread  of  the  man  through  the  bushes  to  be  those  of  the  aniinal,  this 
would  be  a  mistake  of  the  same  description,  arising  fix)m  a  false  impression  on  an- 
other sensct^that  of  hearing. 

II.  One  who  shoots  an  innocent  but  unknown  man,  belie ving  him  to  be  a  robber 
equally  unknown,  of  whose  attempt  he  has  been  apprised,  gives  an  example  of  mis- 
take arising  from  other  circumstances,  without  any  error  of  the  senses.  There 
was  no  error  in  perceiving  the  man ;  both  men  were  equally  unknown  ;  thereforei 
the  error  did  nut  arise  from  the  sight ;  but  the  information  of  the  intended  robbeiy* 
and  the  entry  by  night  at  the  time  he  was  expected,  were  the  circumstances  from 
which  the  erroneous  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  the  innocent  man  was  the  robber. 

III.  If  one  should  establish  in  his  own  mind,  the  erroneous  principle  that  no  bo- 
man  law  can  rightfully  control  his  revenge  for  an  injury,  and  from  thence  dedoce  a 
right  to  challenge  and  kill  the  man  who  has  offended  him,  this  is  an  intellectoal 
mistake,  by  drawing  true  conclusions  from  the  establishment  of  false  principles  on- 
connected  with  the  tact. 

IV.  If  a  curator  should  believe  that  because  he  has  a  right  to  administer  the  real 
property  of  his  ward,  he  has  also  that  of  disposing  of  it  at  his  pleasure,  he  commits 
an  intellectual  mistake,  by  drawing  a  talse  conclusion  from  true  principles. 

V.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  law  declares  that  an  act  which  woidd  otherwise 
be  an  offence  is  not  pimishablc,  or  is  punishable  in  a  less  degree  when  done  by 
mistake,  it  does  not  intend  intellectual  mistakes. 

VI.  All  mistakes,  as  to  the  tenor  or  tlie  construction  of  law,  are  intellectual  mis- 
takes. 

VII.  No  mistake  of  law  can  excuse  or  palliate  an  offence. 

MONTH,  in  this  system — by  the  term  month,  a  calendar  month  is  always  in- 
tended. 

TO  OBSTRUCT,  as  applied  to  any  proceeding  or  course  of  action — means  not 
only  to  stop  altogether,  and  to  interrupt  for  a  time,  but  to  render  inconvenient, 
or  to  turn  out  of  the  usual  legal  course. 

OFFENCE,  is  the  doing  what  a  penal  law  forbids  to  be  done,  or  omitting  to 
do  what  it  commands.  In  most  cases  the  contravention  must  be  voluntary  to  con- 
stitute the  offence ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  part  of  the  definition  to  be 
found  in  the  description  of  different  offences  in  the  Penal  Code. 

Developments, — 1.  Penal  law  here  is  not  used  synonymously  with  penal  statute. 
If  a  penal  statute  should  contain  any  prohibition  not  sanctioned  by  a  penalty*  the 
breach  of  that  part  of  the  statute  would  not  be  an  offence. 

II.  An  act,  or  omission,  in  contravention  of  a  penal  law,  is  not  an  offence  in  any 
one  who  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

OFFICE,  is  a  delegation,  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  from  the  atatey  of 
powers  to  perform  certain  duties ;  either  for  carrying  the  operations  of  govenimeDt 
in  some  one  of  its  branches,  which  is  called  a  public  orrici,  lor  performiDg  some 
duty  in  Te\al\oii\A  ^ovcve  ^esA^^Xfe^Ssv^Nvi^oals^or  their  property,  wnich  is  denomin- 
atci\  a  fkwilt^  oyy\c^>  ot  \Qt  i:;7w^\oiv(:^  ^«t^Yci\^s»^^^  xssicAimQcted  with  the 
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state  government  in  a  public  or  private  corporation,  which  is  designated  as  a  corpo- 
rate OFFICE.  In  relation  to  the  functions  they  require,  offices  are  divided  into 
CIVIL  and  military  ;  and  civil  offices  are  either  legislative,  judicial,  or  exe- 
cutive. 

OFFICER  (civil).  Any  one  who  fills  a  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  office 
of  the  state.  No  one  is  an  officer  until  he  has  received  the  evidence  designated  by 
law  of  his  election  or  appointment,  and  (where  they  are  required  by  law)  unless  he 
has  taken  the  oath  of  office  aqd  given  security  for  its  faithful  performance.  But 
any  one  performing  the  functions  of  an  office  without  being  thus  qualified,  is  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  any  misconduct  of  which  he  may  be  guilty 
in  the  exercise  of  such  office. 

OFFICER  (military).  One  who  fills  an  office  in  the  army,  or  navy,  or  militia : 
the  last  are  considered  as  military  officers  only  when  doin^  military  duty. 

OFFICERS  (legislative).  The  members  of  the  genenu  assembly  are  leepslative 
officers.  The  governor  or  person  acting  as  such  is  an  executive  officer :  hut  per- 
forms legislative  functions  in  exercising  his  right  of  sending  back  bills  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  for  reconsideration. 

OFFICERS  (judicial^.  All  those  officers  whose  legal  functions  are  the  decision 
of  litigated  questions  either  of  law  or  of  fact.  Judges,  or  those  who  are  exclusively 
employed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  justices  of  the  peace,  clerks,  and  other 
officers  of  courts  are  judicial  officers. — Arbitrators  and  jurors  are  not  officers. 

OFFICERS  (executive).  Every  public  officer  comes  under  this  description, 
whose  duties  are  neither  military,  legislative,  nor  judicial. 

ORDINARY  CARE— ORDINARY  ATTENTION.  These  terms  sipiify  that 
degree  of  attention  and  care  which  a  man  of  common  prudence  and  activity  em- 
ploys in  his  daily  occupations :  the)r  exclude  that  deliberation  and  solicitude  which 
18  shown  by  men  of  extraordinary  circumspection  and  diligence  in  common  affiiirs, 
or  which  concerns  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  excite  in  all. 

PANEL,  is  the  list  formed,  according  to  law,  of  the  names  of  the  grand  or  petit 
jurors  summoned  to  attend  a  court. 

PERSONATE — ^to  pretend  to  be  another,  either  by  assuming  his  name,  his  ad. 
dition,  designation  of  office,  occupation  or  place  of  abode,  with  an  intent  to  injure 
or  defVaud. 

POISON — any  substance  which,  by  some  inherent  quality,  causes  death,  when 
applied  to,  or  received  in  the  human  body. 

POISONING — the  act  of  administering  poison.  It  is  effected  by  any  of  the 
means  by  which  the  poisonous  substance  may  operate,  whethjsr  by  swallowing*  by 
respiration,  by  incision,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  application. 

Corollaries  from  the  two  last  definitions, — I.  Death  caused  by  the  deprivation 
of  respirable  air,  is  not  poisoning. 

II.  To  suffiscate  by  smoke  or  steam,  or  to  kill  by  any  of  the  gaseous  fluids,  which 
cause  death  by  stopping  respiration,  is  not  poisonmg. 

III.  Death  caused  by  the  inhaling  of  any  gaseous  fluid,  which  by  some  deleterious 
quality  it  possesses,  causes  death  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  organs  of 
respiration,  is  poisonings. 

IV.  The  deadly  qudity  must  be  inherent  in,  not  adventitious  to,  the  substance. 
Death  occasioned  by  the  administration  of  a  substance,  which  disorders  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  bodv,  but  does  not  usually  produce  death  in  the  quantity  in  which  it 
was  administered,  is  not  poisoning ;  but  may  be  murder,  or  a  less  ofience,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent. 

V.  The  deleterious  effect  may  be  supplied  by  the  quantity.  A  substance,  which 
given  in  small  quantities  may  have  no  deadly  efiect,  may  come  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  poison,  if  administered  in  a  quantity  that  usually  causes  death. 

PROPERTY.  This  term  conveys  a  compound  idea  composed  of  that  which  is 
its  subject,  and  of  the  right  to  be  exercised  over  it.  In  relation  to  its  object,  pro- 
perty IS  CORPOREAL  or  INCORPOREAL ;  the  other  part  of  the  definition,  the  right 
connected  with  the  object,  is  that  of  possessing,  and  using  with  respect  to  corpo- 
real property,  or  of  enforcing  or  transterring  with  respect  to  that  which  is  incorpo- 
real. 

PROPERTY  (corporeal).  Is  that  property  which  is  material  in  the  physical 
sense  of  the  word,  or  which  may  be  perceived  by  any  of  the  corporeal  senses. 

PROPERTY  (incorporeal).  Means  the  right  to  enjoy  either  at  the  present,  or 
any  future  time,  some  species  of  corporeal  property  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  having  the  right ;  and  for  this  reason  in  common  parlance,  and  frequently  in 
this  system,  it  is  caUed  a  right. 
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PROPERTY  (real).  Is  land,  and  every  thing  naturally  rooted  or  growing 
therein,  or  artificially  and  permanently  erected  on,  or  affixed  to  the  soil. 

Corollaries^  Illustrations,  and  Developments. — I.  By  land  or  soil  is  meant  not 
only  ground  capable  of  cultivation,  but  every  other  matter  com  posing  the  globe, 
while  it  forms  a  part  thereof;  therefore  rocks  and  minerals,  while  they  are  yet  in 
tlic  (juarry  or  mine,  enter  into  this  definition,  but  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the  land 
when  they  arc  dug  out  or  detached. 

II.  Trees  and  all  other  vegetable  matters,  while  they  are  rooted  in  the  soil, 
whotlicr  produced  by  nature  alone,  or  by  nature  aided  by  cultivation,  and  their  fiuita 
while  they  are  attached  to  them  are  real  property :  but  the  plants  cease  to  be  real 
property  when  they  arc  rooted  out  or  cut  aown,  as  do  the  fruits  after  they  are 
separated  from  the  plants  which  produced  tlicm. 

II I.  Land  covered  with  water,  and  the  water  'standing  in  or  upon  or  flowing  over 
the  soil,  is  real  property. 

IV.  Every  thing  that  is  constructed  upon  the  land  by  art,  which  is  not  by  iti 
construction  calculated  and  intended  for  locomotion,  and  all  things  permanently 
fixed  to  such  erections  as  parts  thereof,  are  real  property.  Therefore,  a  bcildiio 
erected  on  a  foundation  of  wood  or  stone,  or  on  poets,  is  real  property  ;  but  one 
resting  on  wheels  or  slides,  and  intended  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  is  not 
real,  but  personal  property,  as  are  also  all  furniture,  ornaments,  or  implements  of 
trade  which  are  usually  moved,  although  they  may  be  fastened  to  the  soil  or  the 
building. 

V.  The  rents  of  real  property  ^reserved  to  the  proprietor,  while  they  are  unpaid, 
whether  such  rent  be  resen'ed  in  money  or  other  things,  is  real  property. 

PROPERTY  (personal).  Every  species  of  property  which  is  not  real  property, 
comes  under  this  description. 

Corollaries, — I.    Money,  bank  bills,  and  public  securities,  are  personal  property. 

II.  Credits,  or  the  right  of  demanding  or  suing  for  money  or  other  personal  jnro- 
perty,  and  the  evidence  of  such  debts,  are  personal  proper^,  whether  the  same  be 
debts  of  a  personal  nature  or  secured  on  land. 

III.  Rents,  or  annuities  charged  on  hand  payable  to  any  one  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  land,  are  personal  property. 

IV.  The  title  deeds  of  real  property,  are  personal  property. 

V.  Shares  in  any  banking,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  corporations  or  socie- 
ties, and  the  certificates  and  other  evidences  of  ownership  thereof,  are  personal 
property,  although  such  society  or  corporation  may  own  real  estate. 

PUBLIC  PRISON— the  building  designated  by  law,  or  used  by  the  sheriff,  in 
each  parish,  for  the  confinement  of  those  whose  persons  are  judicially  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  custody. 

if  tiie  prison  designated  by  law  should  be  destroyed,  or  if  none  should  be  pro- 
vided, tlie  sheriff  must  find  some  place  for  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  aie  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  ;  and  this  place  is  then  a  public  prison,  although  it  may  be 
a  private  house. 

PUBLIC  PROSECUTORr-the  attorney-general,  the  district  attorneys  in  their 
respective  districts,  any  person  legally  permrming  the  duties  of  either  of  these 
officers,  and  any  other  officer  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed  by  law  to  prosecute 
ofllenders  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

PUBLIC  RECORD— 4L  written  memorial  made  by  a  public  officer  aothorized 
by  law  to  perform  that  function,  and  intended  to  serve  as  evidence  of  something 
written,  said,  or  done. 

Corollaries, — I.  Every  statement  in  writing,  made- by  a  public  officer,  is  not  a 
public  record.  It  must  be  one  which  that  officer  is  specially  authorized  by  law  to 
make  and  record. 

II.  It  must  be  memorial ;  by  which  is  meant  a  written  statement,  intended  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  what  it  contains. 

III.  It  must  also  be  intended  to  serve  as  legal  evidence,  the  force  of  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  Code  of  Evidence. 

PUBLISHING,  as  applied  to  libels  and  violations  of  epistolaiy  correspondence, 
means  the  mechanical  operation  of  engraving,  copying,  painting,  printing,  or  writ- 
ing, froni  the  dictation  or  reading  of  another ;  and  cibculatino  is  the  seUingi 
giving,  distributing,  reading,  or  exhibiting  it  to  others. 

TO  REC  EI VL— voluntarily  to  take  from  another  what  is  vdantarily  offered. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  is  an  engagement  in  writing  to  pay  a  penalty  therein  ex- 
pressed, if  the  person  making  the  engagement,  or  some  otiier  demgnated  penoBi 
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shall  not  do  a  specified  act  required  by  law,  or  shall  not  abstain  from  doing  other 
specified  acts. 

REPUTATION  (fi[eneral)^^Btimation  for  those  qualities,  the  possession  of 
which  is  essential  to  happiness  in  society,  not  those  which  render  one  more  agree- 
able in  it. 

RIGHT,  is  in  one  sense  synonymous  with  incorporeal  property.  In  the 
other  and  more  enlarged  sense,  it  signifies  every  advantage  that  man  ought  to 
enjoy  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  called  natural  rights  ;  or, 
according  to  law,  which  are  called  legal  rights. 

RIGHTS  (political).  Political  rights  form  one  of  the  divisions  of  legal  rights. 
They  are  those  which  are  ffiven  by  the  constitution  or  by  law  of  electing,  or  being 
elected,  or  appointed,  to  fill  any  public  office,  or  to  perform  any  functions  in 
any  branch  of  the  government. 

RIGHTS  (civil).  Civil  rights  are  those  which  every  free  person  is  authorized, 
by  law,  to  exercise  for  the  preservation  either  of  his  own  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation ;  or  of  the  persons,  property,  or  reputation,  of  certain  designated  individuals, 
by  virtue  of  some  authority  conferred  by  law,  given  by  consent,  or  vested  in  him  by 
the  powers  annexed  to  some  private  or  corporate  office. 

SCHOOL-MASTER,  is  a  person  employed  for  the  education  of  youth,  of  either 
sex,  in  the  arts  or  sciences. 

CoroUary  and  additional  Provision. — I.  This  definition  includes'  private 
teachers  of  any  art  or  science,  and  professors  and  tutors  in  universities,  colleges, 
and  academies,  as  well  as  in  schools. 

II.  The  ri^ht  of  restraint  and  correction  given  by  the  Code  to  school-masters, 
may  be  modified  by  agreement  with  their  employers. 

SECURITIES  FOR  MONEY,  mean  the  wntten  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
debt. 

SIGNATURE,  when  used  in  relation  to  an  instrument  in  writing,  means  a  name, 
a  firm,  or  a  mark,  affixed  thereto,  in  order  to  five  it  validity  as  the  act  of  the  party 
whoso  name,  firm,  or  mark,  is  so  affixed.  The  name  of  a  witness,  subscribed  to  an 
instrument,  is  also  a  signature ;  but  it  is  always,  when  mentioned  in  this  system,  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  context  from  the  signature  of  the  party. 

TO  SIGN,  means  to  affix  a  signature. 

THREAT.  When  this  word  occurs  without  any  qualifying  expression  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  evil  that  is  threatened,  it  means  a  menace  of  great  and  illegal 
injury  to  person,  propertv,  or  reputation. 

VERBAL  PROCESS,  is  a  written  account  of  any  proceeding  or  operation  re- 
quired by  law,  signed  by  the  person  commissioned  to  perform  the  duty,  and  attested  • 
by  the  signature  of  witnesses. 

TO  UTTER,  as  applied  to  a  false  or  forged  instrument,  means  not  only  the 
declaring  it,  in  words,  to  be  true,  but  the  saying  or  doin^  with,  or  in  relation  to  it, 
any  thing  that  shows  a  design,  to  cause  another  to  believe  that  the  instrument  is 
true. 

WARRANT,  is  the  written  order  of  a  magistrate,  attested  by  his  signature, 
authorizing  the  person  or  officer  to  whom  it  is  miected  to  perform  certain  duties  of 
executive  justice  therein  specified. 

WORDS  FOLLOWING.  This  expression,  used  in  relation  to  the  recital  of 
an  instrument  in  writing,  includes  all  numerical  figures,  or  other  written  signs,  or 
marks,  contained  in  the  instrument  to  which  they  relate. 

WRIT,  is  a  like  order,  issued  by  a  court,  under  its  seal. 

WRITING.  Whenever  the  contrary  does  not  appear  from  the  context,  this 
word  means,  not  only  words  traced  with  a  pen,  or  stamped,  but  printed,  or  engraved, 
or  made  legible  by  any  other  device. 

YEAR.    The  year  intended  in  this  system  is  the  calendar  year. 


THE  END. 
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